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PREFACE. 


The  following  Work  claims  no  higher 
merit,  than  that  of  being  a  faithful  abridg* 
ment  of  Hume  and  Smollett's  Histories 
of  England,  with  a  continuation  from  au- 
thentic documents  of  events  between  the 
year  1760  and  the  coronation  of  George 
the  Fourth.  The  author  hopes  that  the 
whole  will  prove  useful  as  a  manual  to 
juvenile  students,  for  whom  it  is  chiedj 
designed. 

The  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  of 
public  events  in  which  Great  Britain  has 
participated,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  prove,  that  the  history  of 
their  own  country  is  a  study  which  no 
British  youth  of  either  sex  ought  to  neg- 
lect. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  devest 
himself  of  all  party  spirit,  and,  in  record- 
ing the  successive  facts,  he  has  allowed 
no  prejudices  of  his  own  to  intermingle 
with  the  narration.  Truth,  end  tiie  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution,  have 
been  the  standards  by  which  his  labours 
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and  aentiments  have  uniformly  been  guid« 
ed. 

The  History  of  Mr.  Hume  having  ob- 
tained an  unrivalled  degree  of  literary 
precedency,  and  that  of  Dr.-  Smollett 
having  been  generally  recognised  as  a 
worthy  continuation  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  demise  of  George  U.,  it  is  reasona- 
ble that  a  succinct  compression  of  these 
standard  national  works  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  design  would  have  been 
incomplete  without  a  continuation  to  the 
present  age;  and,  though  the  author  is 
aware  of  the  delicate  responsibility  of  be- 
coming a  contemporary  historian,  yet,  as 
the  duty  became  necessary,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  perform  it  with  care  and 
fidelity. 

The  Tables  and  Facts  contained  in  the 
Appendix  form  new  features  of  such  a 
work  as  the  present ;  but  they  furhish 
data,  from  which  the  student  will  be  able 
to, draw  many  valuable  conclusions,  and 
will  tend  to  illustrate  and  corroborate 
many  detaib  in  the  text  of  the  History. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Briton$^Roman§^Saxon9^Th€  Heptarchy. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts, 
who  peopled  that  island  from  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nent. Their  language  wss  the  same — their  manners, 
their  goremment,  their  superstition  ;•— yaried  only  by 
those  small  diflerences,  which  time,  ,t  a  communica- 
tion with  the  bordering  nations,  must  necessarily  in 
troduce.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  especially  in  those 
parts  which  lie  contiguous  to  Italy,  had  acquired,  froni 
a  commerce  with  their  southern  neighbours,  some  rb' 
Knement  in  the  arts,  which  gradually  diffused  them- 
selves northwards,  and  spread  only  a  very  faint  light 
over  this  island.  The  Greek  and  Roman  navigators 
or  merchants,  gave  the  most  shocking  accounts  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  people,  which  they  magnified,  as  usual, 
in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen. 
However,  the  south«east  parts  of  Britain  had  already, 
before  the  age  of  Caesar^  made  the  first  and  most  re- 
quisite step  towards  a  civil  settlement;  and  the  Brit- 
ons, by  tillage  and  agriculture,  bad  there  increased  to 
a  great  multitude.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
and s.-ll  luaintained  themselves  by  pasture.  They 
were  c  othed  with  skins  of  beasts.  They  dwelt  in 
huU  that  they  reared  in  the  forests  and  marshes,  with 
which  the  country  was  covered.  They  easily  remov- 
ed their  habitation,  when  actuated  either  by  the  hopes 
of  plunder,  or  the  fear  of  an  enemy.  The  conveni 
•nee  of  feeding  their  cattle  was  even  a  sufficiert  mo* 
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tire  for  remoTing  their  dwellings  ;  and,  u  they  wer« 
ignorant  of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  wants  and 
their  possessions'  were  eaually  limited  and  scanty. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  inany  small  pationt 
or  tribes;  and,  being  a  militarjr  people,  whose  sole 
property  was  their  arms  and  their  cattle,  it  was  impos- 
sible,  after  they  had  acquired  a  relish  of  liberty,  (bi 
their  princes  or  chieftains  to  establish  any  despotic  lu- 
thority  over  them.  Their  governments,  though  mon- 
archical, were  free  ;  and  the  common  people  seem  to 
have  enioyed  even  more  liberty  among  them,  th:tn 
among  the  nations  of  Gaul,  from  whom  they  .vere  de- 
scended. Each  state  was  divided  into  factions  within 
itself.  It  was  agitated  with  jealousy  or  animosi  y 
against  tho  neighbouring  states  ;  and  while  the  arts  of 
peace  were  yet  unknown,  wars  were  Uie  chief  occu- 
pation, and  for-ned  the  chief  object  of  ambition  among 
the  people. 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  one  of  the  roost 
considerable  parts  of  their  government;  and  the 
Druids^  who  w^e  their  priests,  possessed  great  au- 
thority.  They  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  wars  and 
taxes.  They  possessed  both  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  They  decided  all  controversies  among 
states,  as  well  as  among  orirate  persons  ;  and  whoev- 
er refused  to  submit  to  their  decree,  was  exposed  to 
the  most  severe  penalties.  Thus,  the  bands  of  gov- 
ernment, which  were  naturally  loose  among  thai  rude 
and  turbulent  people,  were  happily  corroborated  by  the 
terrors  of  their  superstition.  No  species  of  supersti- 
tion was  ev«r  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  Druids. 
Besides  the  severe  penalties  which  it  was  in  their 
power  to  inflict  in  this  world,  they  inculcated  the  eter- 
nal transmigration  of  souls,  and  thereby  extended  their 
authority  as  far  as  the  fears  of  their  votaries.  Hum«i 
sacrifices  .vere  practised  among  them.  The  spoils  of 
war  were  often  devoted  to  their  divinities  ;  and  they 
punished  with  the  severest  tortures  those  who  dared 
to  secrete  any  part  of  the  consecrated  oflTering.  These 
treasurev  they  kept  in  woods  and  foresU,  secared  by 
no  other  guard  than  the  terrors  of  their  religion  $  and 
this  steady  conquest  over  human  cupidity  may  be  re- 
garded as  more  signal  than  their  prompting  men  to  the 
«)ost  eztreordinary  and  most  violent  effons.    No  idol- 
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ilrous  worship  ever  attained  such  an  avcenilxsncy  uvc 
mankind,  as  that  of  the  anciedt  Gauls  ar.d  Brit'>ii>. 

llic  Britons  had  long  remained  in  this  rude  mi: J  in- 
dependent state,  when  CtEsar,  having  overrun  ail  (Jaui 
by  hi»  victories,  and  being  amUtious  of  carryiim  t!,c 
Roman  arms  into  a  :iew  world,  then  mostlv  unknown, 
took  advantage  of  a  ihort  interval  m  his  (jaulic  wars, 
and  invaded  Britain.  The  natives,  informed  of  his 
intention,  weie  sensible  of  the  unequal  contest,  ind 
endeavoured  to  appease  him  b^  submissions  j  but  these 
retarded  not  the  execution  of  his  design.  After  some 
gK«-.  resistance,  Cxsar  landed,  as  is  supposed,  at  Deal ; 
'  and  having  obtained  several  advantages  over  the 
Britons,  and  obliged  them  to  promise  hostages  for 
their  future  obedience,  he  was  constrained,  by  the 
n<'cec*sity  of  hi.H  alTairs,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  to 
withdraw  his  forces  into  Gaul.  The  Britons,  relieved 
from  the  terror  of  his  arms,  neglected  the  perform- 
ance of  their  stipulations;  and  that  haughty  conquer- 
or resolved  next  summer  to  chastise  them  for  this 
broach  of  treaty.  He  landed  with  a  greater  force ; 
and  though  he  found  a  more  regular  resistance  from 
the  Britons  who  had  united  under  Cassivclaunus  one 
of  their  petty  princes,  he  discomfited  them  in  e\ery 
action.  He  advanced  into  the  country  ;  passed  th'* 
Thames  in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  took  and  burned 
the  capital  of  Cassivclaunus  ;  established  his  ally, 
Mandubratius,  io  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trinobantes  ; 
and  having  obliged  the  inhabitAnts  to  make  him  new 
submissions,  he  again  returned  with  his  army  into 
(>aui,  and  left  the  authority  of  tho  Romans  more  nom- 
inal than  real  in  this  island. 

The  civil  wars  which  ensued  saved  the  Britons  from 
that  yoke  which  was  ready  to  be  imposed  upon  them. 
Augustus,  the  successor  of  Cesar,  content  with  the 
victory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his  own  countr>, 
was  little  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  b^  foreign  wars. 
Tiberius,  zealous  of  the  fame  which  might  be  acquir- 
ed by  his  generals,  made  this  advice  of  Augn-}tU8  a 
pretence  for  his  inactivity.  The  mad  sallies  of  Call* 
gula,  in  which  he  menaced  Britain  with  a'l  invasion, 
^  served  only  to  expose  himself  and  the  empire  to  ridi- 
cule ;  and  the   Britons,  during  almost  a  century,  en- 
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joyed  their  liberty  unmolested.  In  the  reign  of  Clau 
dim,  the  Romans  hegam  to  think  seriously  of  reducing 
them  under  their  dominion.  Without  seeking  any 
justifiable  reasons  of  hostility,  the^  sent  over  an  armv 
^«-i  under  the  command  of  Plautius,  an  able  general, 
J  who  gained  some  victories,  and  made  a  consider* 
able  progress  in  subduing  the  inhabitants.  Claudius 
himself,  Ending  matters  sufficiently  prepared  for  his 
reception,  made  a  journey  into  Britain,  and  received 
the  submission  of  several  British  states^  the  Cantii, 
Atrebates,  Regni,  and  Trinobantes,  who  inhabited  the 
.south-east  parts  of  the  island.  The  other  Britons,  un- 
der  the  command  of  Caractacus,  still  maintained  an 
obstinate  resistance  ;  and  the  Romans  made  little  pro- 
gress against  them,  till  Ostorius  Scapula  was  sent  over 
gQI  to  command  their  armies.    This  general  advanc- 

^  ed  the  Roman  conquests  over  the  Britons ;  pierc* 
ed  into  the  country  of  the  Silures,  a  warlike  nation 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Severn ;  defeated  Car 
actacus  in  a  great  battle ;  took  him  prisoner,  and  seat 
him  to  Rome,  where  his  magnanimous  behaviour  pro- 
cured  him  better  treatment  than  the  Romans  usually 
bestowed  on  captive  princes. 

Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  the  spirit  of  the 
Britons  was  not  subdued.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  was  invested  with  the  command,  and 
penetrated  into  the  island  of  Momi,  now  Anglesey,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Druids.  He  drove  the  Britons  oS* 
the  field,  burned  the  Druids  in  those  fires  which  the 
priests  had  prepared  for  their  captive  enemies,  and 
destroyed  all  the  consecrated  groves  and  altars.  Hav- 
ing thus  triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the  Britons, 
Suetonius  expected  that  his  future  progress  would  be 
easy,  in  reducinff  the  people  to  subjection.  But  the 
Britons,  headed  by  Boadicea,  cjueen  of  the  Icena,  who 
had  been  treated  in  the  most  ignominious  manner  by 
the  Roman  tribunes,  attacked  with  success  several 
settlements  of  their  insulting  conquerors.  London, 
which  was  already  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  waa 
reduced  to  ashes  *,  and  the  Romans  and  all  strangers, 
to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand,  were  massacred 
by  the  exasperated  natives.  Their  fate,  however,  was 
toon  after  avenged  by  Suetonius,  in  a  bloody  and  de- 

«  This  and  the  following  dates,  after  Chiist 
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eiaive  bttde,  in  which  eighty  thousand  Britons  are 
said  to  ba?e  perished ;  and  Boadicea,  rathsr  than  sub- 
mit to  the  victor,  pat  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison. 

Julius  Agrico 
of-i  ofV'eepasi;! 
"*J  ular  p|:in  f 
the  acquisition 
bis  victorious  i 
in  ever^  encou 
tains  ofCaledoi 
tion  in  the  soul 
ed  a  chain  of  i 
Forth,  he  secur 
cursions  of  its 

During  these 
neglect  the  arl 
arts  among  the  ] 
▼eniences  of  lif 
guage  and  mac 
icience ;  and  ei 
3y  this  conduct 
Q  the  dominion  of  their  masters. 

To  secure  the  Roman  province  from  the  irruptions 
of  the  Caledonians,  Adrian  built  a  rampart  between 
the  river  Tvne  and  tne  frith  of  Solway ;  this  was 
strengthened  with  new  fortificaiiuns  by  Severus  ;  and 
durino;  the  reigns  of  the  other  Roman  emperors,  such 
a  profound  tranouillity  prevailed  in  Britain,  that  little 
mention  is  made  of  the  afiairs  of  that  island  by  any 
historian.  The  natives,  disarmed,  dispirited,  and  sub* 
missive,  had  lost  even  the  idea  of  their  former  inde- 
pendence. 

But  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  diffused  slavery 
and  oppression,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe,  approached  its 
dissolution.  Italy,  and  the  centre  of  the  empire,  re- 
moved, during  so  many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the 
wars,  had  entirely  lost  its  military  spirit,  and  were 
peopled  by  an  enervated  race,  equally  ready  to  submit 
to  a  foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  tyranny  of  their  own  ruL 
•rs.  The  northern  barbarians  assailed  all  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Roman  empire.  Instead  of  arming  the 
people  in  their  own  defence,  the  emperors  recalled  all 
the  distant  legions,  in  whom  alone  they  could  repose 
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confideDco.  Britain  being  a  remote  provioco,  and  not ' 
much  valoed  by  the  Romans,  the  legions  that  defend- 
ed it  were  employed  in  the  protection  of  Italy  and 
Gaul :  and  that  island,  secured  by  the  sea  against  the 
inroaas  of  the  greater  tribes  of  barbarians,  found  ene- 
mies on  its  frontiers,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  its 
defenceless  situation.  The  Picts,  who  were  a  tribe 
of  the  British  race  driven  northwards  by  the  arms  of 
A^ricola,  and  the  Scots,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
migrated  from  Ireland,  pierced  the  rampart  of  Adrian, 
no  longer  defended  by  tne  Roman  arms,  and  extended 
their  ravages  over  the  fairest  part  of  the  country.  The 
Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued 
with  distant  expeditions,  informed  the  Britons  that 
they  must  no  longer  look  to  them  for  succour ;  ex- 
Iiorted  them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence  ;  and  urged 
them  to  protect  by  their  valour  their  ancient  indepen- 
dence. Accordingly,  the  Romans  took  a  final  adieu 
of  Britain,  aAer  having  been  masters  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  It  nearly  four  centuries. 

The  abject  Britons  of  the  sonth,  unaccustomed  to 
jAQ-t  the  perils  of  war  and  the  cares  of  civil  govern* 
^  mentj  found  themselves  incapable  of  resisting 
the  incursions  of  their  fierce  and  savage  neighbours. 
The  Picts  and  Scots  now  regarded  the  whole  of  Brit- 
ain as  their  prey  ;  and  the  ramparts  of  the  northern 
wall  proved  only  a  weak  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  those  barbarians.  The  Britons  in  vain  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  Romans,  in  an  ejmstle  to  iGtius  the 
patricinn,  which  was  inscribed  "  The  Groans  of  the 
Britons."  The  tenor  of  the  epistle  was  suitable  to 
the  superscriptioa:  "  The  barbarians/'  say  they,  "  on 
the  one  hand  drive  us  into  the  sea,  the  sea,  on  the 
other,  throws  us  back  on  the  barbarians  ;  and  we  have 
only  the  hard  choice  lef\  us  of  perishing  by  the  sword 
or  by  the  waves."  The  Romans,  however,  at  this 
time  pressed  by  Attila,  the  most  terrible  enemy  that 
ever  assailed  the  empire,  were  unable  to  attend  to  the 
complninU  of  their  allies.  The  Britons,  reduced  to 
despair,  and  attending  only  to  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  fears,  and  to  the  counsels  of  Vortigern,  the  pow- 
trful  prince  of  Dumnonium,  rashly  invited  the  proteo* 
kion  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Saions  had  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  one 
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MAQ%  of  the  moft  warlike  tribes  of  Gennany,  and  had 
1  become  the  terror  of  the  neigbboarins  oations. 
Tber  had  spread  themseWes  from  the  nortnern  parti 
of  Oermaoj,  and  had  taken  poaaeaaion  of  all  the  sea- 
coaat  from  the  mouth  of  the  Khine  to  Jutland.  Hen- 
giatand  Horaa.  twobrothera,  who  were  the  reputed  de- 
acendants  of  the  ffod  Woden,  commanded  the  Saxons 
at  this  period.  These  leaders  eaaiiy  persuaded  their 
countrymen  to  accept  of  the  invitation  of  the  Britons, 
and  to  embrace  an  enterpriae  in  which  they  mij^ht 
diapiay  their  valour  and  gratify  their  desire  of  plunder. 
They  embarked  their  troops  in  three  yessels,  and 
transported  to  the  shores  of  Britain  sixteen  hundred 
men,  who  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  attacked 
with  confidence  and  auccess  the  northern  invaders. 

Hengist  and  Horaa,  perceiving,  from  their  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  Scots  and  Picts,  with  what  facility  they 
miffht  subdue  the  Britons  themselves,  determined  to 
fight  and  conquer  for  their  own  grandeur,  and  not  for 
the  defence  of  their  allies.  They  sent  intelligence 
to  Saxony  of  the  riches  and  fertility  of  Britain  :  and 
their  representations  procured  for  them  a  reinforce-  , 
ment  or  five  thousand  men.  The  Saxons  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  whom  they  had 
been  invited  to  resist,  and  proceeded  to  open  hostility 
against  the  Britons,  whom  they  had  engaged  to  pro- 
tect. 

The  Britons,  roused  to  indignation  against  their 
treacherous  allies,  took  up  arms  ^  and  having  deposed 
Vortigern,  who  had  become  odious  for  bis  vices,  and 
fbr  the  bad  success  of  his  counsels,  they  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  his  son  Vortimer.  They 
ventured  to  meet  their  perfidious  enemies,  and  though 

Sinerallv  defeated,  one  battle  was  distinguished  by 
e  death  of  Horsa,  who  left  the  sole  command  in  the 
bands  of  his  brother  Hengist.  This  active  general, 
reinforced  by  his  countrymen,  still  advanced  to  victo* 
rj ;  and  being  chiefly  anxious  to  spread  the  terror  of 
h*s  arms,  he  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition 
Great  numbers  of  Britons,  to  avoid  his  cruelty  or  ava- 
rice, deserted  their  native  country],  and  passed  over 
to  the  continent,  where,  in  the  province  or  Armorica, 
thev  were  received  by  a  people  of  the  same  language 
and  manners,  and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of 
Brittanv. 
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The  Brititfh  writera  uy,  that  the  loYe  of  Voitigeim 
for  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Henffiat,  was  one  caaae 
that  facilitated  the  entrance  of  the  Saxona  into  thia 
island,  and  that  Vortigem,  who  had  been  restored  to 
the  throne,  accepted  cf  a  banquet  from  Hengist  at 
Stonchenge.  where  three  hundred  of  his  nobility  were 
treacherously  slaughtered;  and  himself  detained  a 
captive.  But  these  accounts  are  not  sufficiently  cor- 
roborated. 

After  the  death  of  Vortimer,  Ambrosins  was  iuTest^ 
ed  with  the  supreme  command  over  the  Britons,  and 
united  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  Saxons.  Hen- 
gist,  however,  maintained  his  ground  in  Britain.  He 
invited  into  this  island  another  tribe  of  Saxons,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Octa,  and  of  Ebissa,  the 
son  of  Octa,  whom  he  settled  in  Northumberland; 
and  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  comprehending 
Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  part  of  Surry,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  posterity. 

The  success  of  Hengist  allured  new  swarms  from 
the  northern  coasts  of  Germany.  The  southern  Brit- 
ons gradually  receded  before  the  invaders  into  Corn- 
wall and  Walos :  and  iElla,  a  Saxon  chief,  founded 
the  kingdom  of  South  Saxony,  comprising  Sussex  and 
that  portion  of  Surry  which  Hengist  had  not  occu- 
pied. 

The  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  of  Wessex^ 
was  founded  by  Cerdic.  and  his  son  Kenric,  in  Hamp- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many  a  bloody  con- 
flict, that  these  adventurers  enjoyed  in  peace  the  har- 
vest of  their  toils.  They  were  opposed  by  Arthur, 
prince  of  the  Silures,  whose  heroic  valour  suspended 
the  declining  fate  of  bis  country,  and  whose  name  hai 
been  celebrated  by  Taliesin  and  the  other  British 
bards.  The  militair  achievements  of  this  prince  have 
been  blended  with  notion  ;  but  it  appears  from  incon* 
tcstible  evidence,  that  both  in  personal  and  menta2 
powers,  ho  excelled  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Whilst  the  Saxons  thus  established  themselves  ia 
the  south,  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  under 
several  leaders,  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain.  Ia 
the  year  675,  Uffa  assumed  the  title  of  kin^r  of  tht 
East  Angles*,   in  585,  Crida.  that  of  Mercia;   and 
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ii>oat  tbe  same  time,  Erkenwint,  that  of  the  EUwt  Sax- 
ons. Tbis  latter  kingdom  was  dismembered  fVom  that 
of  Kent,  and  comprehended  Essex.  Middlesex ,  and 

Krt  of  Hertfordshire }  that  of  the  East  Angles,  Cam- 
dgesbire,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ;  Mercia  was  extend- 
ed OTer  idl  the  middle  counties,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  to  the  frontiers  of  those  two  kingdoms. 

Though  tbe  Saxons  had  been  settfed  in  Northum- 
berland  soon  Sifter  the  landing  of  Hengist,  yet  they 
met  with  so  much  opposition  from  the  inhabitants,  that 
none  of  their  princes  for  a  long  time  assumed  the  ap* 
peilation  of  king.  In  547,  Ida,  a  Saxon  prince,  whc 
boasted  his  descent  from  Woden,  and  who  had  brouj^ht 
other  reinforcements  from  Germany,  subdued  all  Nor- 
thumberland, the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  tome  of 
the  south-east  counties  of  Scotland.  About  the  same 
time,  ./Ella,  another  Saxon  prince,  having  conquered 
Lancashire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  receiv- 
ed the  appellation  of  king  of  IVira.  These  two  king- 
doms were  united  in  the  person  of  Ethelfrid^grandson 
of  Ida,  who  married  .\cca,  the  daughter  of  J^Wti :  and 
expelling  his  brother-in-law  Edwin,  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Northumberland. 

Thus  was  established,  nfler  n  violent  contest  of 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchv,  or 
seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  in  Br. tain  ;  under  which  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  island,  except  Wales  and 
Cornwall,  in  a  great  measure  mixed  its  inhabitants, 
snd  changed  itsTanguago,  customs,  and  political  insti- 
tutions. The  Britons,  under  the  Roman  dominion 
bad  made  such  progress  in  the  arts  and  civilization, 
that  they  had  built  twenty -eight  considerable  cities; 
besides  a  great  number  of  viilagos  and  country-seats  -. 
but  the  Saxons,  by  whom  they  were  subdued,  restorea 
the  ancient  barbarity,  and  reiluced  to  the  most  abject 
slavery  tliose  few  natives  who  were  not  either  massa- 
cred, or  expelled  their  hibilatinns. 

After  tbe  Britons  wore  confined  to  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  and* no  longer  disturbed  the  conquerors,  the 
alliance  between  the  princes  of  ttie  Heptarchy  was  in 
a  great  measure  dissolved.  Disseutions,  wars,  and 
revolutions  among  themselves,  were  the  natural  con 
•eqoence.  At  length,  nearly  four  hundred  years  alle 
Ibe  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  king 
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domt  of  the  IleptwrchT  were  onited  in  one  great  state, 
go^l  aoder  Egbert,  wnose  prudeoce  and  policy  effects 
•I  ed  what  had  been  often  in  vain  attempted.  Hit 
territories  were  nearly  of  the  same  extent  with  what 
is  now  properly  called  England :  and  prospects  of 
peace,  security,  and  increasing  rennement,  were  thus 
alTtjrded. 

The  Saxons  at  this  period  seem  not  to  have  much 
excelled  their  German  ancestors  in  arts,  civiliza- 
tion, humanity,  justice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Christianity  had  not  hitherto  banished  their  ignorance, 
nor  softened  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  ;  credulity 
and  superstition  had  accompanied  the  doctrines  re- 
ceived through  the  corrupted  channels  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  reverence  towards  saints  and  reliques  seems  al- 
most to  have  supplanted  the  adoration  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Monastic  observances  were  esteemed  more 
meritorious  than  the  active  virtues ;  the  universal 
belief  in  miraculous  interpositions  superseded  the 
knowledge  of  natural  causes  ',  and  bounty  to  the  church 
atonod  for  every  violence  against  society.  The  sacer- 
dotal habit  was  the  only  object  of  respect.  Hence  the 
nobility  preferred  the  security  and  sloth  of  the  clois- 
ter to  the  tumult  and  glory  of  war,  and  endowed  mon- 
asteries of  which  they  assumed  the  government. 
Hence  also  the  kings,  i.npoverished  by  continual  bene- 
factions to  the  church,  were  neither  able  to  bestow 
rewards  on  valour  or  military  services,  nor  retained 
sufficient  inBuence  to  support  their  government. 

Another  inconvenience  which  attended  this  corrupt 
species  of  Christianity,  was  the  superstitious  attach- 
ment to  Rome.  The  Saxons  were  taught  by  the  monks 
a  profound  reverence  for  the  holy  see  ;  and  kings,  ab- 
dicating their  crowns,  sought  a  secure  passport  te 
heaven  at  the  feet  of  the  Koman  Pontiff.  The  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  encouraged  by  the  blindness  and 
submissive  disposition  of  the  people^  advanced  every 
day  in  their  encroachments  on  the  independence  or 
the  English  church.  In  the  eighth  century,  Wilfrid, 
bishop  of  Lindisferne,  the  sole  prelate  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian kingdom,  increased  this  subjection  by  an 
appeal  to  Rome  a^inst  the  decisions  of  an  Eng- 
glisli  synod.  Wilfrid  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
papal  pretensions,  which  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel 
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were  carried  to  the  most  ditgncerul  bciglits,  and  tnb- 
Bitted  to  with  a  patience  almost  incredible. 


CHAPTER  II. 

fVMi  Ike  Union  qf  the  kihgdom»ofih€  Heptarchy 
mider  J^bert,  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 

Thk  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  appeared  to  be 
M71  firmly  anited  in  one  state  under  Egbert  j   and 

'■  this  union  promised  future  tranquillity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  But  these  flattering  hopes  were 
•oon  overcast  by  the  appearance  of  the  Danes.  The 
emperor  Charlemagne  had  been  induced  to  exercise 
great  severities  in  Germany ;  and  the  more  warlike 
M  the  natives,  to  escape  the  fury  of  his  persecutions, 
Bad  retired  into  Jutland.  From  that  northern  extremi- 
Ij  ihey  invaded  France,  which  was  exposed  by  tho 
dissentions  of  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne.  Desig- 
nated by  the  general  name  of  Normans,  which  they 
received  from  their, northern  situation,  they  becamo 
a  terror  to  the  maritime,  and  even  to  the  inland 
countries.  In  their  predatory  excursions  they  were 
tempted  to  visit  England,  and  in  their  hostilities  made 
7871  ^^  distinction  between  the  French  and  EDsUsh 

*  nations.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Nor- 
thnmberland,  they  Janded  on  the  Isle  of  Shepey, 
which  they  plundered  with  impunity.  Tho  next  year 
tbev  disembarked  in  Dorsetshire  from  thirty-five  ships, 
and  were  encountered  by  Egbert  at  Charmouth,  where 
the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  hies.  They  after- 
wards entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of 
CornwaH.  and,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  made 
an  inroad  into  Devonshire,  where  they  were  met  at 
Hinsesdown  by  Egbert,  and  overthrown  with  consid- 
erable slaughter.  The  death  of  Egbert,  whose  pru- 
dence and  valour  had  rendered  him  a  terror  to  his 
enemies,  revited  the  hopes  of  the  Danes,  and  prompt- 
ed them  to  new  efforts. 

Etliolwolf,  the  son  and  successor  of  Egbert,  possess- 
Mo*.  ed  neither  the  abilities  nor  tho  bravery  of  his 

-■  father}    he  was  better  qualified  for  a  cloistef 
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than  t  throne.  He  commenced  his  reiga  with  retigii* 
ing  to  hit  eldest  ton,  Athelstan,  the  provinoee  of  £»• 
tcx,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  The  domestic  dissention 
which  this  partition  was  calculated  to  occasion  was 
prevented  by  the  terror  excited  by  the  Danes,  whose 
inroads  were  felt  through  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Norfulic, 
and  Kent.  In  their  course  they  carried  off  the  goods, 
the  cattle^  and  even  the  wretched  inhabitants ;  ana 
then  retinng  to  their  vessels,  they  set  sail  to  some 
distant  quarter  which  was  not  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception. Though  often  repulsed,  and  someUmM  de- 
feated, vet  they  could  not  be  expelled.  They  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  isles  of  Thanet  and  Shepey, 
whence  they  constantly  harassed  and  ravaged  the  ad- 
jacent coasts. 

The  unsettled  state  of  England  did  not  prevent  Eth- 
elwolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  whither  ha 
carried  his  fourth  and  favourite  son,  Alfred,  then  only 
fix  years  of  age.  He  passed  a  twelvemonth  at  Roma 
in  exercises  of  devotion,  and  failed  not  in  liberality  to 
the  church.  In  his  return  home,  he  married  Judith, 
tlie  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald  -,  but  oa 
his  landing  in  England,  he  met  with  an  opposition 
which  he  little  expected.  Athelstan,  his  elaeat  son, 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  Ethelbald,  his  second, 
who  had  assumed  the  government,  formed  the  project 
of  excluding  his  father  from  a  throne,  for  which  his 
weakness  and  superstition  little  qualified  him.  Eth- 
el wolf  yielded  in  a  great  measurp  to  the  pretension! 
of  his  son :  he  retained  the  eastern,  which  were  the 
least  considerable,  and  ceded  to  Ethelbald  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom.  Im- 
mediately afler,  he  summoned  the  states  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and,  with  tiw  same  facility  of  disposition, 
not  onJ  V  granted  to  the  priestheod  a  perpetual  right  to 
tithes,  bat  exempted  it  from  all  imposts  and  hardens. 

Ethel  wolf  lived  only  two  years  after  conferring  thit 
g^T^  important  grant  to  the  church.  By  his  will  ha 
^^  divided  England  between  his  two  eldest  son*, 
Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert;  the  west  being  assigned  to 
the  former,  and  the  east  to  the  latter.  Ethelbald  was 
a  proflisate  prince,  who  married  Judith,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  whose  reign  was  short.  His  death  united  tha 
whole  govemmont  in  the  hands  of  Ethelbert,  who 
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tering  five  years,  roigned  with  iattice  and  prudence, 
ind  bequeathed  the  aceptre  to  bia  brother  Ethered. 

Though  Ethered  defended  himself  with  great  brave- 
8G61  '^/  y^^*  daring  the  whole  of  his  reign,  he  enjoy* 
^  ed  no  tranquillity  from  the  Danes,  who  Innded 
in  East  Anglia,  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland,  and  aeized  the  city  of  York.  Alfred,  his 
younger  brother,  asaisted  Ethered  in  ail  his  enterprise 
es  affainst  the  enemy.  The  Danes  were  attacked  by 
the  forcea  under  Ethered  and  Alfred  ;  and  being  de« 
feated  in  an  action,  they  sought  shelter  within  the 
wails  of  Reading.  Thence  they  infested  the  neigh- 
bouring country.  An  action  soon  after  ensued  at  As- 
ton, '.n  Berkshire,  where  the  English,  through  the 
;o(m1  conduct  of  Alfred,  obtained  a'victory.  Another 
tattle  was  fought  at  Basing,  where  the  Danes  were 
rooro  successful.  Amidst  these  disorders,  Ethered 
died  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received,  and  transfer- 
red his  kingdom  and  the  care  of  its  defence  to  the  illus- 
trious Alfred,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  oge. 
Alfred  gave  early  proof  of  his  abilities,  by  which,  in 
»^j1  the  most  difficult  times,  he  saved  his  country 
■'  from  ruin.  Pope  Leo  the  Third  predicted  his 
future  greatness,  by  giving  him  the  royal  unction, 
when  Alfred  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Be- 
ing indulged  in  youthful  pleasures,  his  education  was 
much  nofflected  ^  but  the  recital  of  some  Saxon  pu- 
ema  awakened  his  native  genius  ;  and  he  applied  him- 
self with  diligence  and  success  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  From  these  elegant  pursuits,  however, 
be  was  early  recalled  by  the  dancer  of  his  country. 
Scarcely  had  he  buried  his  broUrer,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Danes, 
who  had  seized  Wilton,*  and  were  ravaging  the  sur- 
rounding country.  He  gave  them  battle,  and  was  at 
first  successful ;  but  pursuing  his  advantage  too  eager- 
ly, he  was  oppressed  by  the  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  obliged  to  relinquish  the  field.  Alfred,  however, 
was  still  formidable ;  and  thoosh  he  was  supported 
only  by  the  Went  Saxons,  he  obligeH  his  enemies  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  in  which  they  solemnly  swore  to 
evacuate  his  territories.    The  oath  was  taken  and  vio- 

*  Tho  isal  situatioo  of  Wilton  has  bsen  mnoh  disputed. 
fOL.  1.  S 
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lated  with  equal  Tacilily  ;  and  the  Danes,  without  seek* 
ing  any  pretence,  altiicked  Alfred's  army,  which  tho^ 
routed,  and,  marching  westward,  took  possession  of 
Exeter.  Alfred  collected  new  forces,  and  exerted 
such  vigour,  that  he  fought  eight  battles  in  one  year 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  engage  that  they  would  set 
tie  in  some  part  of  Krgland,  and  not  suffer  more  of 
their  countrymen  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Whilst  Al- 
fred expected  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  another  bo- 
dy of  Danes  landed  in  this  island  ;  and  collecting  all  the 
scattered  troops  of  their  countrymen,  they  seized  Chip- 
penham, and  extended  their  ravages  over  Wiltshire. 

This  last  event  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Saxons,  and 
reduced  them  to  despair.  They  believed  themselves 
abandoned  by  Heaven  to  destruction.  Some  IeJ\  their 
country,  and  retired  into  Wales,  or  fled  beyond  the 
sea;  others  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  in  hopes  of 
appeasing  their  fury  by  a  servile  obedience  :  and  Al- 
fred was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  ensigns  oi  royalty 
and  to  seek  shelter  in  the  meanest  disguises,  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies.  He  concealed  himself  under 
the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the 
house  of  a  neatherd,  who  had  formerly  been  entrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  his  cows.  In  this  humiliating  sit- 
uation, it  is  said  that  the  wife  of  the  neatherd,  igno- 
rant of  the  condition  of  her  royal  guest,  and  observing 
him  one  day  busy  by  the  lire-side,  in  trimming  his 
bow  and  arrows,  desired  him  to  take  care  of  some 
cakes  which  were  toasting,  while  she  was  employed 
in  other  domestic  concerns.  However,  Alfred,  whose 
thoughts  were  dift'erently  engaged,  forgot  the  trust  j 
and  the  good  voman,  on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes 
burnt,  rated  the  king  veyy  severely,  and  upbraided  him 
with  neglecting  what  he  was  ready  enough  to  eat. 

Alfred,  finding  that  success  had  rendered  his  ene 
mics  more  remiss,  collected  some  of  his  retainers.  la 
the  centre  of  a  bog,  formed  by  the  stagnated  waiert 
of  ihe  Thone  and  Parret,  in  Somersetshire,  he  found 
two  acres  of  firm  ground,  where  he  built  an  habita- 
tion, which  he  rendered  secure  by  fortifications,  and 
still  more  by  the  unknown  and  inaccessible  roads  that 
led  to  it.  This  place  he  called  iEthelingay,  or  the 
Isle  of  Nobles  ;  and  thence  he  made  frequent  and  un- 
expected sallies  on  the  Danes,  who  of\en  felt  the  fif* 
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OBT  ef  bif  unkf  bat  knew  Dot  flvm  what  qaarter  the 
•low  cam«.  In  this  insulated  place  he  was  informed 
that  Oddune,  earl  of  Devonshire,  bad  routed  and  kilU 
ed  Hubb.i  the  Dane,  who  bad  besieged  him  in  his  cas* 
tie  of  Kinwith,  near  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  Tau  ;  ana 
that  he  had  got  possession  of  the  enchanted  standard, 
or  Ttaftm,  so  called  from  containing  the  figure  of  a 
raven,  which  the  Danes  believed  to  have  been  inter- 
woven by  the  three  sisters  of  Hinguar  and  Hubba, 
with  magical  incantations,  snd  to  express  by  the  mo- 
tions of  its  wings  the  success  or  failure  of  any  enter- 
prise. 

When  Alfred  was  informed  of  this  successful  re- 
sistance, he  lefl  his  retreat :  but  before  he  would  as- 
semble his  subjects  in  arms,  ne  resolved  to  inspect  the 
situation  of  tho  enemy.  Under  the  disguise  of  a 
harper,  he  entered  their  camp:  his  mosic  obtained 
for  him  a  welcome  reception,  ana  introduced  him  into 
the  tent  of  their  prince  Guthrum  \  Lnd  he  was  wit- 
ness during  several  days  to  the  supine  security  of  the 
Danes,  and  their  contempt  of  the  (•English.  Encour- 
aged by  what  he  observed,  he  sent  prirate  emissaries 
to  the  most  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  summon- 
ed them  to  meet  him  with  their  followers  at  Brixton 
on  the  borders  of  Selwood  Forest.  The  English  hav- 
ing experienced  that  submission  o  \y  increased  the 
insolence  and  rapacity  of  their  cont^uerors,  repaired 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous  with  alacrity,  and  received 
with  snouts  of  transport  a  monarch  whom  they  had 
fondly  loved,  and  whom  they  had  long  concluded  to 
have  been  daad.  Alfred  immediately  led  them  against 
the  Danes,  who,  surprised  to  see  an  army  of  English, 
Bed  after  a  faint  resistance,  and  suffered  greatly  in  the 
pursuit :  the  remnant  that  escaped,  were  besieged  by 
the  victors  in  a  fortified  camp ;  and  being  reduced  to 
extremity  by  hunger,  they  implored  the  clemency  of 
Alfred,  whose  prudence  converted  them  from  mortal 
enemies  into  faithful  friends  and  confederates.  He 
proposed  to  Guthrum  and  his  followers  to  re-people 
the  desolated  parts  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumber- 
land ;  but  he  required  frotn  them  as  a  pledge  of  then 
future  sincerity,  that  thev  shonld  embrace  cbristiani* 
tv.  The  Danes  complied  \  and  Guthrum  received,  ai 
the  adcvted  son  of  Alfred,  the  name  of  Atbelstan. 
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The  success  of  this  expedient  seemed  to  corret* 
pond  with  Alfred's  hopes  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
bancs  settled  peaceably  in  their  new  quarters  ;  th« 
more  turbulent  procured  subsistence  by  ravaging  tha 
coasts  of  France  ;  and  England  enjoyed  for  some  years 
a  slate  of  tranquillity.  Alfrod  employed  this  period 
in  establishinn  civil  and  military  institutions,  and  in 
providing  for  the  future  defence  of  the  island.  He 
repaired  the  ruined  cities  ;  built  castles  and  fortres- 
fvs  )  and  established  a  Vegular  militia.  Sensible  that, 
the  best  means  of  defending  an  island  is  by  a  navy, 
he  increased  the  shipping  of  his  kingdom  both  lo 
number  and  strength,  and  trained  his  subjects  to  mar- 
itime conflicts.  He  stationed  his  vessels  with  such 
judgment  as  continually  to  intercept  the  Danish  ships 
either  before  or  after  they  had  landed  their  troops  ; 
and  by  this  means  he  repelled  several  inroads  of  the 
Danes. 

At  length  Hastings,  the  celebrated  Danish  chief, 
having  ravaged  all  the  provinces  of  France,  along  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Kent 
with  three  hundred  and  thirty  sail  ;  where  the  greater 
-part  of  the  Danes  disembarked,  and  seized  the  fort  of 
Apuldore.  Hastings  himself,  with  a  Ueet  of  eighty 
■ail,  entered  the  Thames,  and  fortifying  Milton  in 
Kent,  spread  hip  forces  over  the  country,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  dreadful  rava-^es.  Alfred,  on  the  first 
alarm  of  this  descent,  hastened  with  a  chosen  band 
to  the  defence  of  his  people;  and  collecting  all  the 
armed  militia,  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  a  force 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The  invaders,  instead 
of  increasing  their  spoil,  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
within  their  fortifications.  Tired  of  this  situation, 
the  Danes  at  Apuldore  suddenly  left  their  encamp- 
ment, and  attempted  to  march  towards  the  Thames, 
and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
Alfred,  whose  vigilance  they  could  not  escape,  en- 
countered and  defeated  them  at  Farnham.  They  fled 
to  their  ships,  and  escaped  to  Mersey  in  Essex,  where 
they  erected  new  works  for  their  protection.  Has- 
tings attempted  a  similar  movement  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  tlie  same  success  :  after  leaving  Milton,  he 
was  glad  to  find  refuge  at  Bamflete,  near  the  isle  of 
Canvey,  where  he  threw  up  fortifications  for  his  de* 
fence. 
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From  tk—  uiradert  the  aUentioo  of  Airred  wm 
■ooB  dittracted  bj  another  enemy.  Guthnim  wu 
DOW  (tetd }  and  his  followers,  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  so  great  a  body  of  their  countrymen,  re* 
volted  against  the  authority  6f  Alfred.  They  embark- 
ed on  iKMird  of  two  hundred  and  fortv  veseels,  and 
af>peafed  before  Eieter,  in  the  west  of  knglanJ.  Al- 
fred immediately  marched  to  the  west,  and  suddenly 
attacking  them,  defeated  them,  and  pursued  thorn  to 
their  ships  with  great  slaughter.  In  another  attempt 
OB  the  coast  of  ^saex,  they  were  again  repulsed,  and 
some  of  their  ships  taken.  Discouraged  b;*  these  dif- 
ficalties,  they  embarked,  and  returned  to  taeir  settle- 
ments ia  Nortbamberlaod. 

In  the  meaa  time,  the  Danes  in  Essei,  having  quit- 
ted their  retreat,  and  united  their  forces  under  the 
command  of  Hastings,  ravaged  the  inland  country. 
The  English  army  left  in  London  attacked  the  Dan- 
ish intreachments  at  Bamflete,  over  powered  the  garri- 
M,  and  carried  •&*  the  wife  and  two  sons  of  Hastings. 
'•Ifred  restored  the  captives  to  the  Danish  chief,  on 
H>nditioa  that  he  shoald  quit  the  kingdom,  to  which 
ne  readily  assented. 

However,  many  of  the  Danes  refused  to  follow 
Hastings.  Great  numbers  of  them  seized  and  fortified 
Shobury,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  j  and  leaving  a 
garrison  there,  they  marched  to  Boddington,  in  Uie 
county  oi  Gloucester,  where  the^  were  reinforced  by 
the  Welsh,  and  erected  fortifications  for  their  protec- 
tion. AJfred  surrounded  them  with  bis  whole  force. 
AAer  having  endured  the  extremities  of  famine,  they 
attacked  the  English,  and  a  small  number  of  them 
effected  their  escape :  hut  most  of  them  being  taken, 
thev  were  tried  at  Winchester,  and  hanged  as  public 
robbers. 

This  well-timed  severity  restored  tranquillity  to 
England,  and  prodnced  security  to  the  government. 
Not  only  the  East-Anglian  and  Northumberland  Danes,  • 
but  the  Welsh,  acknowledged  the  authcrity  of  Alfred. 
By  prudence,  by  justice,  uid  by  valour,  ho  hnd  now 
estaolished  his  sovereignUr  over  all  the  southern  parts 
ef  the  island,  from  the  English  channel  to  the  fron 
tiers  of  Scotland ;  when,  in  the  vigour  of  his  ago,  and 
i^k  the  full  poaaession  of  his  faculties,  he  expired  af 
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ter  a  glorioua  reign  of  twentj-nine  years  and  a  half, 
in  which  he  had  deaerredly  attained  the  appellation 
of  Great,  and  the  litis  of  founder  of  the  English 
monarchy. 

The  character  of  Alfred,  both  in  prirate  and  f  nblic 
life,  is  almost  cnrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  affe  or 
nation.  His  virtues  were  so  happily  tempered  to- 
gether, anJ  so  justly  blended,  that  each  prevented  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  boundaries.  He  re- 
conciled the  most  enterprising  spirit  with  the  greatest 
moderation ;  the  most  severe  justice  with  the  gentlest 
lenity ;  the  highest  capacity  and  inclination  for  sci- 
ence, with  the  most  stiining  talents  for  action.  Hia 
civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the 
objects  3f  our  admiration  }  and  nature,  also,  as  if  so 
bright  a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in  the 
fairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  every  personal 
grnco  and  accomplishment. 

The  martial  exploits  of  Alfred  afford  only  an  imper- 
fect idea  of  his  merit.  His  civil  institutions,  many  of 
which  still  exist,  and  his  encouragement  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  form  the  most  prominent  features  of  his 
reign.  The  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had 
aubverted  all  order  throughout  England,  and  introduc- 
ed the  greatest  anarchy  and  confusion.  To  provide  a 
remedy  for  tlie  evils  which  their  licentiousness  nad 
occasioned,  and  to  render  the  execution  of  justice 
strict  and  regular,  Alfred  divided  the  kingdom  into 
counties ;  these  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
hMndreds  into  tithings.  Ten  householders  formed  a 
tithing,  who  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct, 
and  over  whom  a  headborough  or  borsholder  was  ap- 
pointed to  preside.  Every  man  was  obliged  to  regis- 
ter himself  in  some  tithing;  and  none  could  change 
his  habitation  without  a  certificate  from  the  headbor- 
ough of  the  tithing  to  which  he  belonged. 

When  any  person  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  the 
headborough  was  summoned  to  answer  for  him ;  and 
if  the  headborough  was  unwilling  to  be  surety  for  his 
appearance,  the  criminal  was  committed  to  prison  till 
his  trial.  If  the  criminal  fled,  either  before  or  after 
finding  sureties,  the  headborough  and  tithing  were 
exposed  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Thirty-one  days 
were  allowed  them  for  producing  the  criminal.    If  tht 
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IHM  alaiwed  before  they  could  find  him,  the  headbor- 
t  ana  two  other  members  of  tho  tithing  were  obit 
la  appear,  and  together  with  three  chief  mem 
ert  of  three  neighbouring  tithinga,  consisting  of 
twel?«  in  all,  swear  that  the  tithing  was  free  from  all 
prititj  both  of  the  crime  and  of  the  escape  of  the  crim- 
inal. If  the  headborough  could  not  produce  such  a 
Bomber  of  witnesses  to  their  innocence,  the  tithing 
was  c«.«pelled  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  This  insti> 
tution  •bliged  every  man  carefully  to  o^erve  the  coo- 
duct  of  his  neighbours,  and  was  a  kind  of  surety  for 
their  behaviour. 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  the  headborough 
Bummonftd  his  tithing  to  assist  him  in  deciding  any 
trivial  difference  which  occurred  among  the  members. 
In  afiairs  of  greater  moment,  or  in  controversies  be- 
tween memt^rs  of  different  tithings,  the  cause  was 
brought  before  the  hundred,  which  consisted  of  ten 
tithings,  or  one  hundred  families,  and  which  was  regu- 
larly assemlled  once  in  four  weeks.  In  their  method 
of  decision  we  trace  the  origin  of  juries.  Twelve 
freeholders  were  chosen,  who,  together  with  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  of  that  division,  were  sworn  to  ad- 
minister impartial  justice  in  the  cause  submitted  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  and  con- 
sisted of  tho  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior 
to  that  of  th«  hundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals. 
The  bishop  with  the  aldermen  presided  in  it.  The 
latter  originally  possessed  both  the  civil  and  military 
authority ;  bat  Alfred,  serigibic  that  this  conjunction 
of  power  might  render  the  nohility  dangerous,  appoint- 
ed a  sheriu  in  each  county,  wh<»  was  equal  with  the 
aldermen  in  his  judinnl  t'unctum.  nnd  whose  office 
also  consisted  in  guardin<,^  thn  ri^^hts  of  the  crown 
from  violation,  and  in  levying  tho  lines.  In  default 
of  justice  in  these  courts,  an  iippeal  lay  to  the  king  in 
council ;  but  finding  that  bin  tin.«*  would  be  entirely 
engrossed  in  hearing  these  nppeaU,  Alfred  took  care 
to  correct  the  ignorance  or  r<irruption  of  inferior 
magistrates,  and  to  instruct  his  nobility  in  letters  and 
laws.  To  guide  them  in  the  admini  tration  of  justice, 
be  framed  a  code  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost, 
lonir  served  as  the  basis  of  English  jurisprudence,  an^ 
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18  generally  deemed  the  origin  of  what  a  now  denon 
inated  the  common  law. 

To  encourage  learning  among  his  subjects  was  no 
ess  the  care  of  this  illustrious  prince.  When  he 
came  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  English  sunk  into 
the  grossest  ignorance.  Alfred  himself  complains 
that  on  his  accession  he  did  not  know  one  person 
south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  so  much  as  interpret 
the  Latin  service  j  and  very  few  even  in  the  norlhera 
parts  who  had  reached  that  pitch  of  erudition.  To 
supply  this  defect,  be  invited  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  he  established 
schools ;  and  he  founded,  or  at  least  revived,  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  which  he  endowed  with  various 
erivilcgcs,  revenues,  and  immunities.  He  enjoined 
y  law,  all  freeholders  possessed  of  two  hides,  or  about 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  send  their  children  to 
school  for  instruction  ;  and  he  gave  preferment,  both 
in  church  and  state,  to  such  only  as  had  made  some 
proficiency  in  knowledffe. 

However,  the  most  effectual  expedient  employed  by 
Alfred  for  the  cncourai^'ement  of  learning,  was  his  owo 
example.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into  three 
equal  portions:  one  was  employed  in  exercise  and  the 
refection  of  his  body  ;  another,  in  the  despatch  of 
business;  and  a  third,  in  study  and  devotion.  Sensible 
thr.t  the  people  were  incapable  of  speculative  instruc- 
tion, lie  conveyed  his  morality  by  apologues,  parables, 
stories,  and  apothegms,  couched  in  poetry.  He  trans- 
lated tlie  Fables  of  iEsop,  the  Histories  dfOroeius  and 
Bedo,  and  Ikelhius  on  tne  consolation  of  philosophy ; 
nor  did  he  deem  it  derogatory  from  his  high  character 
of  sovereign,  legislator,  warrior,  and  politician,  thus 
lo  \pnd  the  way  in  literary  pursuits. 

The  prince  was  also  an  encourofrer  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  He  invited  industrious  foreigners  to  repeople 
lis  country,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  ravages 
fff  the  Danes.  He  introduced  and  encouraged  maoQ- 
furtures ;  he  prompted  men  of  activity  to  engage  in 
n".vi'4ition  and  commerce  ;  he  appropriated  a  seventh 
part  of  his  own  revenue  to  rebuild  tne  ruined  cities^ 
castles,  palaces,  and  monasteries ;  and  such  was  the 
impression  of  his  sagacity  and  virtu?,  that  he  yfna  re- 
garded by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  his  own  subjects 
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•s  one  of  the  greatest  prioceeHbat  had  appeared  on  the 
throne  of  the  world. 

Of  the  two  surviving  sons  of  Alfred  by  his  wife 
^jl  Ethelswitha,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian  earl, 

'  Ethelwald  the  younser  inherited  his  father's  pas- 
sion  for  letters,  and  lived  a  private  life  j  but  Edward 
the  elder  succeeded  to  the  military  talents  as  well  as 
to  the  throne  of  Alfred.  Ethelwald,  the  cousin-ger- 
man  of  Edward,  and  son  of  Ethelbert,  the  elder  broth- 
er of  Alfred,  insisted  on  a  title  to  the  throne  preferable 
to  that  of  Edward.  .  Ethelwald,  however,  was  obliged 
to  flee  ;  but  connecting  his  interests  with  those  of  the 
Danes,  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  those  freebooters, 
and  returned.  An  action  was  fought  near  Bury,  in 
which  the  Kentish  men  vigorously  opposed  the  Danes, 
who  lost  their  bravest  leaders,  ana  among  the  rest 
Ethelwald  himself.  The  reign  of  Edward  was  an  in- 
cessant but  successful  strogsle  against  the  Northum* 
brians,  the  East-Angles,  and  the  Danes.  He  gained 
two  signal  victories  at  Telmsford  and  Maldon,  com- 
pelled the  Danes  to  retire  into  France,  aod  obliged  the 
East- Angles  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  After  a  tur- 
bulent but  successful  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  his 
kingdom  devolved  on  Athelstan,  bis  natural  son. 

The  mature  age  of  Athelstan  obtained  for  him  the 
Q251  preference  over  the  legitimate  children  of  Ed- 

-■  ward  'y  and,  amidst  storms  of  civil  conflict  and 
foreign  war,  he  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  it. 
He  crushed  Alfred,  a  powenul  nobleman,  who  had 
conspired  against  him ;  he  entered  Scotland  with  an 
army,  and  extorted  the  submission  of  Constantino  its 
king;  be  reduced  to  obedience  the  turbulent  Northum- 
brians; and  he  defeated  with  considerable- slaughter 
the  Danes  and  Welsh.  Athelstan  was  regarded  as  an 
able  and  active  prince ;  and  the  remarkable  law  which 
he  enacted,  that  tf*  merchant,  who  had  made  three  long 
sea  voyages,  should  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  thane 
or  gentleman,  is  a  proof  of  great  liberality  of  mind. 
He  died  at  Gloucester,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  his  legitimate  brother. 
The  reign  of  Edmund  was  short,  and  his  death  vio* 
g^ll  lent    He  chastised   the  Northumbrians,    wht 

*  seized  every  opportunity  of  rebelling ;  and  be 
eonqaered  Cumbierland  from  the  Britons,  vid  oonfer 
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red  it  on  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  on'eondition  thai 
he  should  do  bim  homage  fur  it,  and  protect  the  north 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  He  perished  by 
the  hand  of  Leoif,  a  notorious  robber,  wnom  he  had 
sentenced  to  banishment,  and  who  presumed  to  enter 
the  royal  apartment  The  king,  enraged  at  this  inso- 
lence, ordered  hini  to  leave  the  room  ;  and  on  hin  re- 
fusinff  to  obey,  Edmund,  naturally  cholenc,  seized 
him  by  the  hair,  when  the  ruffian  <lrew  a  dagger,  and 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound. 

Edred,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Edmund,  had 
nAi\-\  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  found  it 
'  necessary  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the  North- 
umbrian Danes,  and  to  oblise  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land, to  renew  his  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held 
in  England.  Edred,  though  not  destitute  of  courage, 
was  an  abject  slave  to  superstition ;  and  he  abandon- 
ed his  conscience  to  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  sanctity,  veiled  the  most 
violent  ambition. 

Dunstan  practised  the  most  rigid  austerity,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  frequent  conflicts  with  the  devil  j  in 
one  of  which  he  seized  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a 
pair  of  red-hot  pincers,  and  held  him  till  the  whole 
neighbourhood  resounded  with  his  bellowings.  Sup- 
ported by  this  affected  character,  Dunstan  obtained 
an  entire  ascendency  over  EUlred,  and  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury.  Sensible  that  he  owed  his 
advancement  to  the  austerity  of  his  life,  he  became  a 
partisan  of  the  rigid  monastic  rules.  The  celibacy  of 
priests  was  deemed  meritorious  by  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  the  pope  undertook  to  make  all  the  cler- 
gy in  the  western  world  renounce  the  privilege  of 
m  irrying.  In  England,  Dunstan  secondea  his  enorts. 
and  introduced  the  reformation  into  the  convents  or 
Glastonbury  and  Abingdon  ;  but  the  secular  clergy, 
who  were  numerous  and  rich,  defended  their  priv- 
ileges affainst  this  usurpation.  Daring  the  ferment  oc- 
casioned by  these  religious  controversies,  Edred  da- 
parted  this  life. 

The  children  of  Edred  being  too  young  to  bear  the 
jyyj,  weight  of  government,  the  throne  was  filled  by  his 
'^J  nephew  Edwy,  who  was  adorned  with  a  graceful 
person    and  possessed  the   most  promising  virtues 
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Contrary  to  the  advice  of  bis  wiiest  conosellora,  ha  an* 
fortunately  married  El^iva,  a  beautiful  princess  of  tbe 
royal  blood,  who  was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  proi 
hibited  by  the  canon  law.  This  occasioned  the  in- 
vectives of  the  monks  :  and  the  king  found  reason  to 
repent  his  creating  sucn  dangerous  enemies.  On  the 
diy  of  his  coronation,  whilst  nis  nobility  were  indulg- 
ing in  riot  and  disorder,  Edwy  retired  from  the  noisy 
revelry  of  the  table,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  love  with 
Elgiva.  Dunstan,  conjecturing  tbe  reason  of  tbe 
king's  retreat,  burst  into  the  apartment,  and  with  ev- 
ery opprobrious  epithet  that  could  be  applied  to  her 
sex,  thrust  the  <jucen  from  her  royal  consort.  To 
avenge  this  public  insult,  Gdwy  accused  Dunstan  of 
malversation  in  the  treasury,  and  banished  him  the 


kingdom.  But  Dunstan's  party  were  not  inactive  dur- 
i.njg  bis  absence  :  they  exclaimed  against  the  impiety 
ofthe  king  and  oueen,  and  proceeded  to  still  more 


outrageous  acts  of  violence.  Archbishop  Odo,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  seized  the  queen,  burned  her  face 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  forcibly  carried  her  into  Ireland. 
Edwy,  findinff  himself  unable  to  resist,  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  his  divorce.  The  unhappy  Elgiva,  at- 
tempting to  return  to  her  hustmnd,  was  seized  by  the 
liifemal  Odo.  who,  with  the  malice  of  a  demon,  caus- 
ed her  to  be  nnmstrung,  of  which  she  died  a  few  daya 
after,  at  Gloucester,  in  the  sharpest  torments. 

^ot  satiated  with  this  horrible  vengeance,  tho 
monks  encouraged  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Ed- 
wy, to  aspire  to  the  throne,  and  soon  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East-Anslia. 
Dunstan  returned  to  England,  fo  assist  Edgar  and  his 
party,  and  after  Odo'a  demth,  was  installed  in  ihe  see 
of  (.anierbury.  The  unhappy  Edwy  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  pursued  with  unrelenting  vengeance  }  but 
his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed  him  from 
monkish  persecution,  and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  pos- 
session ot  the  throne. 

Edgar  discovered  great  abilitiea  in  the  government 
A^l  ofthe  kingdom  ;  and  hia  reign  is  one  ofthe  most 
J  fortunate  in  Enfflish  history.  By  his  vigorous 
preparations  for  war, he  enaured  peace;  and  he  aw- 
ed equally  the  foreign  and  domestic  Danes.  The 
•etg^moiinng  sovereigns,  the  king  of  Scotland,  Uis 
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princes  of  Wiles,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  of  Ireland,  were  redaced  to  pay  him  submission 
but  the  chief  means  by  which  he  maintained  his  au 
thority,  was  his  assiduous  yet  forced  resoect  to  the 
lanatical  and  inhuman  Dunstan  and  hiskuiared  monks. 

These  repaid  his  politic  concessions  by  the  high* 
est  panegyrics ;  and  Edgar  has  been  represented  by 
them  not  only  as  a  consummate  statesman  and  a  great 
orince,  but  as  a  man  of  strict  virtue,  and  oven  a  Buiut. 
Nothing  however  could  more  fully  provo,  that  the 
praises  bestowed  on  Edgar,  with  respect  to  the 
sanctity  of  his  life,  were  exaggerated  and  unmerited, 
than  his  immoral  and  licentious  conduct.  He  broke 
into  a  convent,  carried  off  Editha,  a  nun,  by  force, 
and  even  committed  violence  on  her  person.  For 
this  crime,  Dunstan  reqaired  him  merely  to  abstain 
from  wearing  his  crown  during  seven  years.  At  An- 
dover,  too,  Edgar,  strack  with  the  beauty  of  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman,  in  whose  house  he  lodged, 
nnceremonionsly  went  to  her  mother,  and  desired  that 
the  younz  lady  might  pass  that  very  night  with  him. 
The  mother,  knowing  the  impetuosity  of  the  king's 
temper,  pretended  a  submission  to  bis*  will ;  but  she 
secretly  ordered  a  woitinff-maid,  named  Elilcde,  to 
steal  into  the  king's  bed,  after  the  company  had  retir 
ed  to  rest.  The  dawn  of  light  discovered  the  deceit ; 
but  Edgar,  well  pleated  with  his  companion,  express- 
ed no  displeasure  on  account  of  the  fraud  ',  and  El 
flede  became  his  favourite  mistress,  until  his  criminal 
marriage  with  Elfrida. 

This  lady  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Olgar,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  all  England  resoonded  with  the  prais 
esofher  beauty.  The  curiosity  of  Edgar  was  excit- 
ed ;  and  he  resolved  to  marry  her,  if  he  found  her 
charms  answerable  to  the  report.  He  communicated 
his  intentions  to  Athelwfld,  his  favourite,  whom  he 
deputed  to  bring  bim  an  authentic  account  of  her 
person.  Athelwold  found  that  general  report  had  not 
exaggerated  the  beauty  of  Elfrioa  3  and  being  smitten 
with  her  charms^  be  determined  to  sacrifice  to  his 
'ove  for  her  the  fidelity  wkich  be  owed  to  his  master. 
He  returned  to  Edgar^  and  assured  him,  that  the  birth 
md  riches  of  Elfrida  had  been  the  cause  of  the  admi- 
ration paid  to  her.  and  that  she  possessed  no  charms  0/ 
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taperior  lustre.  After  some  time,  he  intimated  to  the 
king,  that,  though  her  parentage  and  fortune  had  not 
deceived  him  with  regard  to  her  beauty,  ahe  would  be 
an  advantaguous  match  for  him,  and  might  by  her 
birth  and  riches  mnke  him  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  homeliness  of  her  person.  Cdgar,  pleased  with 
an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  favourite's  fortune, 
forwarded  his  success  by  a  recommendation  to  the  pa- 
rents of  Elfrida,  whose  band  Athelwold  soon  obtained. 

Envv,  which  ever  pursues  the  favourite  of  a  king, 
speedily  informed  Eagar  of  the  truth.  However,  be- 
fore  he  avenged  the  treachery  of  Athelwold,  he  re* 
solved  to  satisfy  himself  of  his  guilt.  He  told  him, 
thnt  he  intended  to  visit  his  castle,  and  to  be  introduc* 
ed  to  his  wife.  Athelwold,  unable  to  refuse  this  hon- 
our, revealed  the  whole  transaction  to  Elfrida,  and 
conjured  her  to  conceal  from  Ekigar  that  beauty  which 
had  seduced  him  from  his  fidelity.  Elfrida  promised 
a  compliance,  but  appeared  before  the  king  in  all  her 
charms,  and  excitea  in  his  bosom  at  once  the  passions 
of  desire  and  revenge.  However,  he  dissembled  his 
emotions,  till  he  had  an  opportunity,  in  hunting,  of 
stabbing  Athelwold,  and  soon  after  publicly  espous- 
ed Elfrida. 

Edgar  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and  was 
97a  1  '"'*^^®^®^  ^y  Eldward,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
'  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Earl  Ordmer. 
This  prince  was  anointed  and  crowned  by  Dunstan  at 
Kingston,  and  lived  four  years  after  his  accessioir. 
His  death  alone  was  memorable  and  tragical.  Though 
his  stop-mother  had  opposed  his  succession,  and  had 
nited  a  party  in  favour  of  her  own  son  Ethelred,  vet 
Edward  had  always  showed  her  marks  of  regard.  \ie 
was  hunting  one  day  near  Corfe>castle  in  Uorselshiro, 
where  Elfrida  resided,  and  paying  her  a  visit  without 
attendants,  he  presented  her  with  the  opportunity  for 
which  she  had  long  wished.  After  remounting  his 
horse,  he  desired  some  liquor  to  be  brought  him  }  and 
whilst  he  was  holding  the  cup  to  his  mouth  a  st  rvant 
of  Eifrida  apfiroachen,  and  stabbed  him  behind.  The 
prince,  feeling  himself  wounded,  set  spurs  to  his  hurse, 
cut  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  from  the  sad* 
die,  and  his  foot  being  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  he  was 
dragged  along  until  he  expired.  His  youth  and  inno> 
conce  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  Martyr 
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Etlclred,  the  ton  of  Edgar  and  Rlfrtda.  reaped  the 
•.^gl  advantage  of  his  mother's  crime,  and  racceedrd 
*  J  to  the  throne.  He  was  a  weak  and  irresolute 
monarijh,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  Unready. 
During  his  reign  the  Danes  resumed  their  ravages  { 
and  Ethelred  exhibited  neither  courage  nor  ability  suf- 
ficient to  repel  so  formidable  an  enemy.  A  shameful 
composition  was  made  with  Sweyn.  kin?  of  Denmark  : 
and  the  English  monarch  consented  to  Uie  disgraceful 
badge  of  tribute.  Ethelred,  desirous  of  forming  a 
closer  alliance  with  the  pirates  of  the  north,  solicited 
and  received  in  marriage  Emma,  aister  to  Richard  the 
aecond,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  family  sprang  from 
the  Danish  adventurer  Rollo. 

Whilst  their  sovereign  courted  the  alliance,  the 
English  groaned  beneath  the  rapacity  and  arro^pmce 
of  the  northern  invaders.  Sensible  of  the  superiority 
of  these  hardy  warriors,  the  English  princes  bad  been 
accustomed  to  retain  in  their  ony  bodies  of  Danish 
troops.  These  mercenaries,  by  tneir  arts  and  military 
character,  had  rendered  themselves  so  agreeable  to 
the  fair  sex,  that  they  debauched  the  wives  and  dau^h- 
tcrs  of  the  English  ;  but  what  most  provoked  the  in- 
habitants was,  that  instead  of  defending  them  against 
invaders,  they  were  alvays  ready  to  join  the  foreign 
foe.  This  animosity  inspired  Ethelred  with  the  reso- 
lution of  massacreing  tne  Danes  throughout  his  do- 
minions. Secret  orders  were  despatched  to  com- 
Aence  the  execution  every  where  the  same  day ;  and 
1002  )  '^  ^^'^  were  these  orders  executed,  that  the 
N  IT-  K  ™8®  **^  ^^®  jpeople.  sanctioned  by  authority. 
Nov.13.  >  jjigiinguithed  not  between  innocence  ana 
guilt,  and  spared  neither  sex  nor  age. 

This  barbaroua  policy,  however,  did  not  remain  long 
innsi  onrevenged.  Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  who  want- 
iui»j  ^^  ^^ly  ^  pretence  for  invading  England,  ap- 
peared off  the  western  coast.  Exeter  first  fell  into 
their  hands,  from  the  negligence  or  treachery  of  Earl 
Hugh,  a  Norman,  who  had  been  made  governor  of  that 
city.— Thence  they  extended  their  devastationa  over 
the  country.  The  calamities  of  the  English  were  aug- 
mented by  famine  ;  and  they  submitted  to  the  infamr 
of  purchasing  a  nominal  peace,  by  the  payment  ot 
thirty  Uioonand  oounds.    The  dissentions  of  the  Enf* 
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lish  prevented  them  from  opposing  the  Danei,  who 
ftill  continued  their  depf^dations,  and  from  whom 
they  purchased  another  peace  at  the  expense  of  fort/- 
eight  thousand  pounds.  The  Danes,  however,  disre* 
^rdcd  all  cngasements,  and  extorted  new  contribu- 
tior«.  The  English  nobility,  driven  to  despair,  sworo 
allegiance  to  Swcyn,  and  delivered  him  hostages  for 
their  fidelity.  Elhelred,  equally  afraid  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  enemy  and  the  treachery  of  his  own  sub- 
t'ects,  fled  into  Normandy,  whither  he  had  sent  before 
lim  Emma,  and  her  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edward. 

The  king  had  not  been  more  than  six  weeks  in  Nor- 
10141  "'^'^^yi  whd  he  wus  informed  of  the  death  of 

■*  Sweyn.  The  English  prelates  and  nobles  sent 
a  deputation  into  Normandy,  and  invited  Ethelred  to 
resume  the  royal  authority.  But  on  bis  return  they 
soon  perceived  that  adversity  had  not  corrected  his 
errors  :  he  disphvcd  the  same  incapacity,  indolence, 
cowardice,  and  credulity.  In  Canute,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sweyn,  the  English  found  an  enemy  no  less 
formidable  than  his  father.  .Xfler  ravaging  the  eastern 
and  southern  coasts,  he  burst  into  the  counties  of 
Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset  j  where  an  army  was  aa- 
•embled  against  him  under  the  command  of  prince 
Edmond,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred.  The  English 
soldiers  demanded  the  presence  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  upon  his  refusal  to  take  the  Geld,  they  became 
discouraged,  and  gradunlly  retired  from  the  camp.  Ed- 
mond, ailer  some  fruitless  expeditions  into  the  north, 
retired  to  London,  which  he  round  in  confusion,  fr«m 
the  death  of  the  king,  who  had  expired  afler  an  inglo- 
rious reign  of  thirty-five  years.  He  left  two  sons  by 
his  first  marriage,  r^dmond  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Edw^  who  was  murdered  by  Canute  ;  and  two  more 
by  his  second  marriage,  Alfred  and  Edward,  who,  up- 
on tho  death  of  Ethelred,  were  conveyed  into  Nor- 
mandy by  queen  Emma. 

Edmond,  who  from  his  hardy  valour  obtained  the 
inil^l  Bui'name  of  Ironside,  was  inferior  in  abilities 

*  only  to  the  difliculties  of  the  time.  In  two  bat- 
tles he  eixountcred  the  Danes  with  skill  and  cooragej 
but  in  both  .le  was  defeated  or  betrayed  by  the  enmi- 
ty or  perfidy  of  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia.  The  indefati- 
gable Edmond,  however,  had  still  resources :  ko  as 
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sembled  a  new  army  at  Gloucester,  and  was  a^faiii  pre 

fiared  to  dispute  the  field  ;  when  the  liunibh  and  Eng- 
ish  nobility,  equally  harassed,  obliged  their  kings  to 
Bubmit  to  a  couiproniise,  and  to  partition  the  kingdom. 
Canute  reserved  to  hiuiseif  the  norlhern  part,  and  re- 
lintjuished  llie  8ouLheru  to  Kdniond.  'i  ins  prince  i.jr- 
vived  the  treaty  about  a  munth  j  he  was  murdered  at 
Oxford  by  two  of  his  chamberlains,  accomplices  of 
Edric,  who  thereby  made  \\ay  for  the  succession  of 
Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown  of  Kngland. 

Canute,  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  was  ready  to 
10171  ^'^^^  advantage  of  the  niinority  of  Alfred  and 
■'  Edward,  the  two  sons  of  Edmond.  To  cover, 
however,  his  injustice  under  plausible  pretcncc^b,  be 
fore  he  seized  the  dominions  of  the  English  princes. 
he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  st.iles,  in  or« 
der  to  fix  tne  succession  of  the  kingdom.  He  here 
suborned  some  nobles  to  depose,  that,  in  the  treaty  of 
Gloucester,  it  had  been  verbally  agreed,  in  case  of 
Edinond's  death,  to  name  Canute  successor  to  his  do- 
minions, or  tutor  to  his  children  J  and  this  evidence, 
supported  by  the  great  pewer  of  Canute,  determined 
the  states  to  vest  in  him  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom. Jealous  of  the  two  princes,  he  sent  them  to 
his  ally  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he  desired  to  free 
him  by  their  de  ah  from  all  future  anxiety.  The  Swe- 
dish monarch  .vas  too  humane  to  comply  with  this 
cruel  request  j  but  afraid  of  a  quarrel  with  Canute  if 
he  protected  the  young  princes,  he  conveyed  them  to 
Solomon,  king  of  Hungary.  The  elder  died  without 
issue  ;  but  Edward  the  younger  married  Agatha,  tho 
sister-in-law  of  Solomon,  and  daughter  of  the  empe- 
ror Henry  H.  by  whom  he  had  Edgar  Atheling,  Mar- 
garet, afterv^ards  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Christina, 
who  became  a  nun. 

Canute  no  sooner  found  himself  confirmed  on  the 
throne,  than  he  put  to  death  the  nobles,  on  whose  fi- 
delity he  could  not  rely  }  and  among  these  was  the 
traitor  Edric,  who  had  presumed  to  reproach  him  with 
his  services.  But,  like  a  wise  prince,  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  English,  now  deprived  of  all  their 
dAnserout  leaders,  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Danei 
by  the  justice  and  imparti.nlity  of  his  government.  He 
reetoied  the  Saxon  cuatoms  in  tite  general  assembly 
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of  the  states  *,  he  made  no  distinction  betu'een  Danes 
and  English  in  the  distribution  of  justice  ;  and  the 
victors  were  gradually  incorporated  with  the  vanquish- 
ed. Though  the  di»tance  of  Kdmond's  children  was 
regarded  by  Cnnute  as  the  greatest  eerurity  to  his  gov- 
ernment, yet  he  dreaded  the  preteiisi'tis  of  Alfred  and 
Edward,  who  were  supported  by  their  uncle,  Richard 
duke  of  Normandy.  To  acquire  th<"  friendship  of 
that  prince,  he  paid  his  sddresbes  to  Ins  sister  Kmma ; 
and  the  widow  of  Eliielred  consented  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  the  implacable  enemy  of  her  former  husband, 
on  condition  that  the  children  of  their  marriage  should 
mount  the  English  throne. 

After  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
Canute  invaded  and  subdued  Norway,  of  which  be 
retained  possession  till  his  death.  At  leisure  from 
war,  he  cast  his  view  towards  that  future  existence, 
which  It  is  so  natural  for  the  human  mind,  whether 
satiated  by  prosperity,  or  disgusted  with  adversity,  to 
nake  the  object  of  its  attention.  Instead,  however, 
of  endeavouring  to  atone  for  the  crimes  which  he 
had  committed  by  compensation  to  the  injured,  it  wan 
Ai  building  churches,  in  endowing  monasteries,  and 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  Koine,  that  his  penitence  was  dis- 
played. Some  of  his  courtiers  affected  to  think  his 
power  uncoDtrollable,  and  that  all  things  would  be 
obedient  to  his  command.  Canute,  sensible  of  their 
adulation,  ordered  his  chair  to  be  placed  on  the  sea- 
shore while  the  tide  was  rising  ^  and  as  Uie  waters  ap- 
proached, he  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  tc  obey 
tbe  voice  of  him  who  was  lord  of  the  ocean.  But 
when  the  sea,  still  advancing  towards  him,  began  to 
wet  his  feet,  be  turned  to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked 
to  them,  that  every  creature  in  the  universe  is  feeble 
and  impotent,  compared  to  that  Almighty  Being  in 
whose  hands  are  all  the  elements  of  nature^  and  who 
can  say  to  the  ocean,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther." 

Canute  died  at  Shaflsbury,  in  the  nincicenth  year 
of  his  reign.  Of  his  two  sons  by  his  (irst  marriage. 
Sweyn  bad  been  crowned  king  of  Norway,  and  Harold 
succeeded  bis  fatlier  on  t'  c  English  throne :  and 
Hardicanute,  who  was  bis  issue  by  Emma,  was  lell  in 
poMeuionof  the  kingdom  of  l^enmark. 
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Thoagh  Harold  sacceeded  to  the  throne  of  England 
10351  ^S'^^^^y  ^^  ^®  ^*^^  ^^  ^^"  father,  who  consid- 
^^■1  ered  it  dangeroas  to  leave  a  newly-conquered 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Kardi- 
canute ;  yet  this  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  trea- 
ty with  the  duke  of  Normandy,  by  which  England  was 
assigned  to  the  issue  of  Canute  by  Emma.  Harold 
was  favoured  by  the  Danes,  and  Hardicanute  by  the 
English.  The  death  of  Harold,  however,  which  hap- 
pened  four  years  after  his  accession,  left  the  succes- 
sion open  to  his  brother  Hardicanute.  He  expired, 
little  regretted  by  his  subjects,  and  distinguished  only 
for  his  agility  in  ranging,  by  which  he  had  gained  the 
surname  of  Harefoot. 

Hardicanute,  upon  his  arrival  from  the  continent, 
10391  ^^'  received  with  the  most  extravagant  dem- 
•I  onstrations  of  joy,  and  was  acknowledged  king 
Doth  by  the  Danes  and  the  English.  However,  he 
soon  lost  the  affections  of  the  nation  by  his  miscon- 
duct. At  the  nuptials  of  a  Danish  lord,  which  he  had 
honoured  with  his  presence,  Hardicanute  died ;  and 
this  event  onco  more  presented  to  the  English  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  Danish  voke. 

The  descendants  of  Edmond  Ironside,  the  legiti- 
10411  ^^^  ^^'^rn  to  the  crown,  were  at  a  distance  it. 
^  Hungary  ;  and  as  all  delays  might  be  dangerous, 
the  vacant  throne  was  offered  to  Edward,  the  son  of 
Ethelred  and  Emma.  His  succession  might  have  been 
opposed  by  earl  Godwin,  who  had  espoused  the  dau^h* 
ter  of  Canute,  and  whose  power,  alliances,  and  abili- 
ties, gave  him  a  great  influence  y  but  it  was  stipulated, 
that  Edward  should  marry  Edilha,  the  daughter  of 
Godwin.  To  this  Edward  consented,  and  was  crown- 
ed king  of  England. 

The  lone  residence  of  Edward  in  Normandy,  had 
attached  hmo  to  the  natives,  who  repaired  to  his  court 
in  great  numbers,  and  who  soon  rendered  their  Ian 
guage,  custo..is,  and  laws,  fashionable  in  the  kingdom 
Their  influence  soon  became  disgusting  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  above  all  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  Godwin. 
That  powerful  nobleman,  besides  being  earl  or  duke 
of  Wessex,  had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  an* 
nezed  to  his  government :  his  eldest  son,  Sweyn,  pos- 
•essod  the  same  aatbority  in  the  coantiet  of  Oxford 
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Berks,  Gloucester,  aad  Hereford:  and  Harold,  his 
•econd  son,  was  Dake  of  East  Anslia,  and  at  the 
same  time  governor  of  Essex.  The  king  had  indeed 
married  the  daughter  of  Godwrin ;  but  the  amiable 
qualities  of  E^itha  bad  never  won  the  affection  of  her 
husband.  It  is  even  pretended  that  Edward  abstained 
from  all  commerce  of  love  with  her ;  and  such  a  for- 
bearance, though  it  obtained  for  the  prince,  from  the 
monkish  historians,  the  appellation  or  Saint  and  Con- 
fessor, could  not  but  be  noticed  by  the  high-spirited 
Godwin. 

However,  the  influence  of  the  Normans  was  the 
Dopular  pretence  for  the  disaffection  of  the  duko  of 
\Vessex  to  the  king  and  his  government.  Godwin 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  but  finding  himself, 
from  the  desertion  of  his  troops,  incapable  of  oppos- 
ing his  sovereign,  he  fled  to  Flanders.  Returoinff 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  which  the  earl  of  Flanders  had 
permitted  him  to  prepare  in  his  harbours,  a  new  rec- 
onciliation took  place,  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the 
Normans  were  banished. 

Godwin's  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  devolv- 
ed his  government  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Es- 
sex, with  his  ofiice  of  steward  of  the  hcusehold,  on 
his  son  Harold,  who  was  actuated  by  an  ambition  equal 
to  that  of  his  father,  and  was  superior  to  him  in  virtue 
and  address.  Edward,  who  felt  the  approach  of  age 
and  infirmities,  and  had  no  issue  himself,  began  to 
think  of  appointing  a  successor  to  bis  kingdom  ;  and, 
at  length,  ne  fixed  nis  choice  on  his  kinsman,  William 
duke  of  Normandy. 

This  celebrated  prince  was  natural  son  of  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandv,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a  tanner 
in  Falaise.  The  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  beins  acknowledged  by  the  Normans 
as  their  duke;  and  the  qualities  which  he  displayed 
in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  encouraged  his  friends, 
and  struck  terror  into  his  enemies.  Having  establish- 
ed tranquillity  in  his  own  dominions,  he  virited  Eng- 
land ;  where  he  was  received  in  a  inancer  suitable  to 
the  reputation  he  Lad  acf^uired,  and  to  the  obligations 
which  EUlward  owed  to  his  family.  Soon  after  nis  re- 
torn,  he  was  informed  of  the  king's  intentions  in  his 
favour ;  and  this  firsV opened  the  mind  of  William  to 
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entertain  tucli  ambitious  hopes.  Harold,  however^ 
openly  aspired  to  the  succession  ;  and  Kdward,  feeble 
and  irresolute,  was  afraid  to  declare  cither  for  or 
against  him.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  king  was 
surprised  by  deilli,  in  the  sixt\ -fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  tlie  twenty -llilh  o\'  his  reign. 

On  the  dcilli  of  Kdward,  tiie  last  of  the  Saxon  prin- 
lOrn  *^^''"*'  ^^■^'■"^'*  attended  the  throne  with  little  op- 
■'  |)osili(>n  ',  and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  elevation.  The  duke  of  Normandy, 
however,  received  the  intelligence  with  the  greatest 
indignation.  .  Ao  sooner  had  he  proclaimed  his  inten- 
tion of  attempting  the  conquest  of  England,  than  he 
found  less  dilficulty  in  completing  his  levies,  than  in 
rejecting  those  who  were  desirous  of  serving  under 
him.  The  duke  of  Normandy  speedily  assembled  a 
fleet  of  three  thousand  vessels,  in  which  to  transport 
an  army  of  sixty  thousand  m.en.  whom  he  had  selected 
from  the  numbeis  that  courted  his  bervice.  Amoiig 
these  were  found  the  high  iiimes  ot"  the  most  illustri- 
ous nobles  ol  Normandy,  france,  Brittany,  and  Flan- 
ders. To  these  bold  Chieftains  William  held  up 
the  spoils  of  r.nglaiid  as  the  prize  of  their  valour  j  and 
pointing  to  the  oppo^ile  shore,  he  told  them,  that  there 
was  the  field,  on  v.  hich  to  erect  trophies  to  their  name, 
and  hx  their  res:dcnce.  The  N»>rman  armament  ar- 
rived, w  ithout  any  material  loss,  at  Pevensey  in  Sus- 
sex ;  and  the  troops  were  disembarked  without  meet- 
ing any  obstacle.  Ti»e  duke  himself,  us  he  leaped  on 
shore,  happened   to  stumble  and   fall  ;  but  he  had  the 

Eresence   «'f  mind  to  turn  the  omen  to  his  advantage, 
y  calling  aloud  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  tlie 
country. 

Harold  had  just  gained  a  great  and  important  victo- 
ry over  the  Norwegians,  who  had  invaded  the  king- 
dom, when  he  received  the  intelligence  that  the  duke 
of  Normandy  had  landed  with  a  numerous  army  in  the 
south  of  England.  He  re&olved  to  give  battle  in  per- 
son, and  soon  appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  pitched  their  camp  at  Hastings.  So  confident  wae 
Harold  of  success,  that  to  a  messtige  sent  him  by  the 
duke,  he  replied,  "  The  god  of  battles  should  soon  be 
the  arbiter  of  all  their  differences." 
Both  parties  immediately  prepared  for  action  ;  but 
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1066  )  ^*  English  spent  the  night  preTionsI?  to  the 
Ottl4  C^*^®»  >n  "<>^  andiollity;  whilst  the  Nor- 
*  '  mans  were  occupied  in  prayer  and  in  the  du- 
ties of  religion.  On  the  morning,  the  duke  assembled 
bis  princifm  officers  and  harrangued  them  in  a  set 
speech,  in  which  he  used  every  argument  that  could 
stimulate  their  courage  and  repel  their  fears.  He  then 
ordered  the  signal  of  battle  to  be  given ;  and  the 
whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and  singing  the  hymn  or 
song  of  Roland,  the  famous  peer  of  Charlemi^e, 
advanced  in  order  and  with  alacrity  towards  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Harold  had  seized  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground, 
and  having  secured  his  flanks  with  trenches,  he  re- 
solved to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  inferior. 
The  Kentish  men  were  placed  in  the  van,  a  post  of 
honour  which  they  always  claimed  as  their  due.  The 
Londoners  guarded  the  standard ^  and  the  king  him- 
self, accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers,  Gurth 
and  Leofwin,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  infartry,  and  expressed  bis 
resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  first  attack  of 
the  Normans  was  desperate,  but  was  received  with 
equal  valour  by  the  English  j  and  tlie  former  began  to 
retreat,  when  VVilliam  hastened  to  their  support  with 
a  select  band.  His  presence  restored  the  action ; 
and  the  English  in  their  torn  were  obliged  to  retire. 
They  rallied  again,  however,  assisted  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground  ;  when  Wi.'iiam  commanded  his 
troops  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  position,  by  the 
i  appearance  of  flight.    The  English  followed  precipi- 

tately into  the  plain  ;  where  the  Normans  faced  upon 
them,  and  forced  them  back  with  considerable  slaugh-  • 
ter.  The  artifice  was  repeated  a  second  time  with 
the  same  success ;  yet  a  great  body  of  the  English 
ttill  maintained  themselves  in  firm  array,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  dispute  the  victory.  Harold,  however 
was  slain  by  an  arrow,  whilst  combatink^at  the  head  or 
his  men  :  and  his  two  brothers  shared  tne  same  fame. 
The  English,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  their  prince^ 
fled  on  all  kides  ;  and  the  dirkness  of  the  night  cod> 
tributed  to  save  those  who  had  survived  the  carnage 
of  the  battle. 
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Thus  wu  ffained  by  William,  duke  of  Normatd/, 
the  great  and  decisive  victory  of  Hastings,  af\er  9 
battle  fought  from  morning  to  sun-set,  in  which  the 
valour  of  the  vanquished,  as  well  as  of  the  victois^ 
was  highly  conspicuous.  In  this  engagement  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  Normans  fell ;  and  William  had  three 
horses  killed  under  him.  But  the  victory,  however 
dearly  purchased,  was  decisive,  as  it  paid  the  price  of 
a  kingdom.  The  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to  Wil- 
liam,  who  generously  restored  it  without  ransom  to 
his  mother.  The  Norman  armv  gave  thanks  to  heaven 
for  their  success ;  and  their  prince  pressed  forwards  to 
■ecure  the  prize  he  bad  won. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

T3U  Reigm  qf  William  the  Conqueror,  William  Ru' 
/us,  Henry  I.f  and  Stephen. 

As  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thames  at  Walling < 
10(>61  ^^^^f  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  submission  to 
^^*^J  him  :  and  before  ne  came  in  sight  of  London^ 
all  the  chief  nobility  entered  his  camp,  and  request 
ed  him  to  mount  the  throne,  declaring  that,  as  they 
bad  always  been  ruled  by  regal  power,  they  desired  to 
follow,  in  this  instance,  the  example  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  than  himself  to 
bold  the  reins  of  government.  Though  William  feign* 
ed  to  hesitate,  and  wished  to  obtain  a  more  formal 
consent  of  the  English  nation,  yet  he  dreaded  the  dan- 
ser  of  delay,  and  accepted  of  the  crown  wb'ch  was 
tous  tendered  him.  He  was  consecrated  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  by  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York  j  and  he 
was  attended,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  most  considera- 
ble of  the  nobility,  both  English  and  Norman. 

Thus,  by  a  pretended  destination  of  king  Edward, 
and  by  an  irregular  election  of  the  people,  bat  still 
more  I  y  force  of  arms,  William  seated  himself  ou  the 
English  throne.  He  introduced  into  England  that 
strict  execution  of  justice  for  which  his  govemmen* 
bod  been  much  celeoratod  in  Normandy.  He  confirm 
td  the  liberties  and  immunit'es  of  London,  and  the 
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ither  cities  of  England,  and  appeared  desirous  of  re- 
placing every  thing  on  ancient  establishments.  His 
whole  administration  bad  the  semblance  of  that  of  a 
lawful  prince,  not  of  a  conqueror  ;  and  the  English 
began  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  had  changed  only 
the  succession  of  their  sovereigns,  and  not  the  form 
of  their  government.  But  amidst  this  confidence  and 
friendship  which  he  expressed  for  the  Enclish,  the 
king  took  care  to  place  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Normans.  He  built  citadels  in  London,  Winches- 
ter, Hereford,  Oxford,  and  the  towns  best  situated  for 
commanding  the  kingdom,  all  of  which  he  garrisoned 
with  Norman  soldiers. 

By  this  mixture  of  vigour  and  lenity,  William  had 
so  soothed  or  humbled  the  minds  of  the  English,  that 
be  thought  he  might  safely  revisit  his  native  country, 
and  enioy  tiie  congratulatjons  of  bis  ancient  subjects. 
Accordingly,  he  set  out  for  Normandy,  and  carried 
over  with  him  the  chief  of  the  English  nobles,  who, 
whilst  they  served  to  grace  his  court  by  their  magnifi- 
cence, were  in  reality  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
nation. 

During  the  absence  of  William,  afiairs  took  a  very 
unfavourable  turn  in  England.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Normans,  despising  a  people  who  had  so  easily  sub- 
mitted to  the  yoke,  and  envying  their  riches,  were  de- 
■trous  of  provoking  them  to  rebellion.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  their  arrogance  multiplied  discontents 
and  complaints  every  where ;  that  secret  conspira- 
cies were  entered  into  against  the  goverbment;  and 
that  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  a  revolution.  The 
disaffection  of  the  English  daily  increased  ;  and  a  se- 
cret conspiracy  was  entered  into  to  perpetrate  in  one 
day  a  general  massacre  of  the  Normans,  like  that 
which  had  been  formerly  executed  upon  the  Danes. 

The  return  of  the  king,  however,  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators ;  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates  enabled  the  king  still  farther  to  gratify 
the  rapacity  of  the  Normans.  Though  naturally  vio- 
lent and  severe  in  his  temper,  yet  William  still  pre  • 
•erved  the  appearance  of  justice  in  his  oppressions 
he  restored  to  their  inheritance  such  as  had  been  ar« 
bitrarily  expelled  by  the  Normans  during  his  absence  *, 
Dut  be  imposed  oo  the  people  the  tax  of  Danegelt 
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which  had  been  abolished  by  Edward  the  ConFessor 
and  which  was  extremely  odious  to  the  nation. 

The  English  now  clearly  foresaw  that  the  king  in 
tended  to  rely  entirely  on  the  support  and  afTection  of 
foreigners,  and  that  new  forfeitures  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  any  attempt  to  maintain  their  rights.  Impress* 
cd  with  this  dismal  prospect,  many  fled  into  foreign 
countries.  Several  of  them  settled  in  Scotland,  and 
founded  families  which  were  afterwards  illustrious  in 
that  country.  But  whilst  tl»e  English  suffered  under 
these  oppressions,  the  Normans  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  an  enraged  people,  tmd  began  to  wish  for 
tranquillity.  However,  the  rage  of  tne  vanquished 
English  served  only  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  king 
and  his  warlike  chiefs  to  suppress  every  commence- 
ment of  rebellion. 

William  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  law, 
which  had  some  time  been  established  in  Normandy 
and  France.  He  divided  with  very  few  exceptions, 
besides  the  royal  demesnes,  all  the  lands  of  England 
into  baronies;  and  he  conferred  them,  with  the  reser- 
vation of  stated  services  and  payments,  on  the  most 
considerable  of  his  adventurers.  These  barons  mads 
a  grant  of  »  great  part  of  their  lands  to  other  foreign- 
ers, under  toe  denomination  of  knights  or  vass.iis, 
who  paid  their  lord  the  same  duty  and  submission 
which  the  chiefUin  paid  to  their  sovereign.  The 
whole  kin^om  contained  about  700  chief  tenants,  and 
60,216  knights  feesj  and  as  none  of  the  native  English 
were  admitted  into  the  first  rank,  the  few  who  retained 
their  landed  property  were  glad  to  be  received  into 
the  second,  ander  the  protection  of  some  powerful 
Norman. 

The  doctrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  above  all 
human  power,  had  gradually  diffused  itself  from 
Rome}  but,  at  this  time,  was  more  prevalent  in  the 
southern,  than  in  the  northefn  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
Pope  Alexander,  who  had  assisted  William  in  hi? 
conquests,  naturally  expected  that  he  would  extend  to 
England  the  reverence  for  this  sacred  character,  and 
break  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Saxons.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  Norman  prince  was  established 
on  the  throne,  Alexander  despatched  to  him  Esmen 
"roy,  bishop  of  Siam,  as  his  legate:   and  the  kino 
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though  he  was  probably  led  by  principle  to  pay  sob 
mission  to  Rome,  determined  to  employ  this  incident 
as  a  means  of  serving  his  political  purposes,  and  de- 
graded those  English  prelates  who  were  obnoxious  to 
Him.  However,  the  superstitious  spirit,  which  became 
dangerous  to  some  of  William's  successors,  was 
checked  by  the  abilities  of  that  monarch.  He  prohib- 
ited his  subiects  from  acknowledging  any  one  for 
pope,  whom  he  himself  had  not  previously  received; 
and  he  would  not  suffer  any  bills  or  letters  from  Rome 
to  be  produced  without  tiic  sanction  of  his  authoritv. 

But  the  English  had  the  mortification  to  find  that 
the  king  employed  himKelf  chiefly  in  oppressing  thera. 
He  even  formed  a  project  of  extinguishing  the  Eng- 
lish language;  and,  lor  Uiat  purpose,  he  ordered  that 
in  all  schools  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the 
French  tongue ;  and  that  all  law  proceedings  should 
be  directed  in  the  same  idiom  :  hence  arises  that  mix- 
ture of  French  which  is  at  present  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongae,  and  particularly  in  legal  forms. 

William's  eldest  son,  Robert,  who  was  greedy  of 
fame,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  without  reserve 
in  bis  friendships  or  enmities,  had  been  flattered  with 
the  hope  that  his  father,  in  possession  of  England, 
would  resign  to  him  the  independent  government  of 
his  continental  dominions.  The  king,  indeed,  had  ' 
declared  Robert  his  successor  in  Normandy,  and  had 
obliged  the  barons  of  that  duchy  to  do  homage  to  him 
as  their  future  sovereign ;  but  when  Robert  demanded 
of  bis  father  the  execution  of  those  engagements, 
William  refused ;  Robert  openly  declared  his  discon- 
tent, and  cherished  a  violent  jealousy  against  his  two 
surviving  brotliers,  William  and  Henry.  Irritated  by 
an  imaginary  affront,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  surprise  the  citadel  of  Rouen, 
fled  to  Hugh  de  Neufchatel,  a  powerful  Norman  baron, 
and  openW  levied  war  against  his  father.  After  a 
■traggle  of  several  years,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  king  and  Robert,  who  soon  after  accom- 
panied his  father  to  England. 

Having  gained  a  respite  from  war,  William  employ- 
ed his  leisure  in  an  undertaking  which  does  honour  to 
hit  memorv.  He  appointed  commissioners  to  survey 
tU  the  lands  in  the  Kingdom ;  their  extent  in  each  die 
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trict;  Iheir  proprietors,  tenures,  valuo  ;  and  the  quan 
tity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood,  and  arable  land,  which 
Ihey  contained.  This  monuuujnt,  called  Domesday 
Book,  was  perfected  in  sixyeary,  and  is  still  preserved 
in  the  exchequer. 

'J'hc  doincslic  happiness  of  William  was  apain  inler- 
10C31  '■•JP**^''  ^y  t'"^  I'cath  of  his  consort  Matilda, 
wjjum  he  tenderly  lined.  Ho  was  involved  in 
war  with  France,  on  account  of  the  inroads  into  Nor- 
mandy by  Komc  I'rcnch  haroii.s  on  the  frontiers.  The 
displeasure  of  William  was  increased  by  some  raille- 
ries which  Fliilii>  of  France  had  thrown  out  against 
his  person,  lie  was  become  corpulent,  and  hatrboen 
detained  in  bed  some  time  by  sickne«s.  when  Philip 
jocularly  expressed  his  surprise,  that  his  brother  of 
Kn-Iand  should  be  so  Ion;r  i„  beintr  delivered  of  his 
bif?  belly.  Tiiis  being  reported  to  William,  he  sent 
1  liilip  word,  that,  as  soon  as  lie  was  up,  he  would 
present  so  many  lifxhtH  at  \olre-dame.  as  perhaps 
would  give  little  pleasure  to  the  king  of  France  :  allu- 
ding to  the  usual  practice  at  that  lime  of  women  after 
childbirth.  Immedial.dy  after  his  reeoverv.  he  led  an 
army  into  the  Isle  of  France,  which  he  "laid  waste  • 
and  he  also  look  and  reduced  to  ashes  the  town  of 
Mante.  But  the  progress  of  these  hostilities  was 
Btcpped  by  an  accident,  whicli  put  an  end  to  his  life 
His  horse  starting,  he  bruised  his  bellv  on  the  pommel 
of  his  saddle;  and  being  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  and 
apprehending  the  consequences,  he  ordered  himself  to 
be  earned  to  the  monastery  of  St.  (Jcrvas  In  hi<« 
last  moments  he  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the  cru' 
eltics  he  had  exercised,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
atonement  by  presents  to  churches  and  monasteiies 
HeleltPsormandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldest  son  Robert: 
and  he  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
desiring  him  to  crown  his  second  son,  William,  "to 
Henry,  his  third  son,  be  bequeathed  nothing  save  the 
possessions  of  his  mother  Matilda  j  but  foretold  thai 
he  would  one  day  surpass  both  his  brothers,  in  power 
«?nirT^"^*K-  "^"^^".5  ?^^^  ^h^««  dispositions,  he 
twenty-first  of  his  reign  over  England. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  William 
•r  were  bitter  entiUcd  to  grandeur  ard  prosperity, 
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Trom  tho  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  which  he  dis- 
played ia  all  his  conduct.  His  spirit  was  bold  and 
eniL>rprising»  yet  guided  by  prudence :  and  his  ambi- 
tion, though  exorbitant,  generally  submitted  to  the 
dictaios  ol'  sound  policy.  Though  not  inflonsiblc  lo 
generosity,  he  was  hardened  against  compassion  ;  nnd 
his  conduct  was  too  austere  to  render  his  i»ovcrnin«ul 
popular  over  a  vanquished  people,  who  fult  him  lo  be 
both  a  master  and  a  tyrant. 

William,  surnameJ  Rufm,  from  the  red  colour  of 
10^71  ^'^  hair,  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of  Knt>laiid 
^  by  the  primate ;  and  about  the  same  time  Kob- 
ert  was  acknowledged  successor  to  Normandy.  But 
\U('  harona,  who  pos-seased  estates  both  in  Kngland  afid 
rSit»r;mn«ly,  were  uneasy  at  the  separation  of  iho-e 
terrilories;  they  respected  the  claim  of  primofrenilure 
in  lii^bei  I,  and  they  preferred  his  open  and  jjcnerous 
nature  to  the  hauiflity  and  tyrannical  disp^wition  of  his 
brother.  A  conspiracy,  tlicret'ore,  was  formed  against 
William,  who,  conscious  of  hii  danger,  en(Jeavi»ured 
to  eonriiiate  tlio  atfections  of  the  Kn^Iish.by  promises 
of  future  lenity,  and  the  indulgence  of  hunlinir  in  the 
rovn.l  forests.  The  Knglish  espoused  the  cnuse  of 
W'llliam,  who  marched  an  army  into  Kent,  and  reduc- 
ed ihe  fortresses  of  Pevensey  and  Rochester,  whlrh 
had  been  seized  by  his  uncles.  This  success,  to'^oiher 
with  the  indolent  conduct  of  Robert,  broke  nil  the 
hopes  of  the  rebels;  some  few  of  whom  received  a 
pardon  ;  but  the  greater  part  were  attainted,  and  their 
esUites  confisi'ated. 

But  the  noise  of  the  petty  wars  nnd  commotions 
sunk  in  the  tumult  of  the  crusades,  which  ciPirohsed 
the  attention  and  agitated  the  hearts  of  the  principal 
nations  of  Kuropc.  lY*ler  the  Hermit,  a  native  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, then  in  possession  of  the  Turks.  Deeply  aifect- 
ed  with  the  dangers  to  which  that  act  of  piety  now 
exposed  the  pilurims,  he  entertained  the  design  of 
leadiug  against  the  Moslems  the  hardy  warriors  of  the 
west.  By  permission  of  the  pope,  Martin  the  Second, 
he  preached  the  crusade  over  Kurope  ;  and  men  of  all 
ranks  flew  to  arms,  with  tho  greatest  alacrity,  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  Holy  [.and  from  V\e  infidels 
The  sign  of  the  cross  became  tho  badge  of  union,  and 
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was  affixed  on  their  right  shoulder,  by  all  who  enlisted 
themselves  in  this  sacred  warfare.  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral ardour,  that  while  the  youthful  and  vigorous  took 
up  arms,  the  infirm  and  aged  contributed  to  the  expe- 
dition by  presents  and  money.  A  promiscuous,  disor- 
derly multitude  of  300,0()0,  impatient  to  commence 
operations,  under  the  conduct  of  Feter  the  Hermit, 
attoinpted  to  penetrate  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
to  Constantinople,  and  perished  by  disease,  by  famine, 
and  the  sword.  These  were  followed  by  more  numer- 
ous and  better  disciplined  armies,  which,  after  passing 
the  streights  at  Constantinople,  were  mustered  in  the 
plains  of  Asia,  and  amounted  to  the  number  of  700,000 
combatants. 

Kobcrt  duke  of  Normandy,  iftipelled  by  the  bravery 
and  mistaken  generosity  of  his  spirit,  hadi  early  engag- 
ed in  the  crusade  j  but  being  destitute  of  money,  he 
offered  to  mortgage,  or  rather  sell  his  dominions  to 
his  brother  William,  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  ten 
thousand  marks.  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded  ; 
and  whilst  Robert  set  out  with  a  magnificent  train  for 
the  Holy  Land,  William  possessed  himself  of  Norman- 
dy, and  thus  re-united,  beneath  his  authority,  the  e.x 
tensive  dominions  of  his  father. 

The  cession  of  Normandy  and  Maine  extended  the 
dominions,  but  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
those  countries,  weakened  the  power  of  William. 
The  Norman  nobles  were  men  of  independent  minds, 
and  were  supported  by  the  French  king  in  all  their  in- 
surrections. Helic,  lord  of  le  Fleche,  a  small  town 
in  .\njou,  obliged  William  to  undertake  several  expe 
ditions,  before  ho  could  prevail  over  a  petty  baron 
who  had  acquired  the  conndence  and  affections  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Maine. 

However,  the  king  was  not  less  desirous  of  extend- 
ing his  dominions.  William,  earl  of  Poictiers  and 
duTce  of  Guienne,  inflamed  with  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
determined  to  join  the  crusaders  ;  but  wanting  money 
to  forward  the  preparations,  he  offered  to  mortgage  hia 
dominions  to  the  king  of  England.  This  proposal  waa 
accepted  by  the  king,  who  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  ar 
my  to  escort  the  money  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
rich  provinces  of  Poictiers  and  Guienne,  when  an  ac- 
eident  put  an  end  to  all  his  ambitious  projects  and 
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riewt  of  ag^randixemeiit.  He  wm  enga^d  in  the 
New  Forest  in  hunting,  accompanied  by  Walter  'J'yr* 
rel,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable  fur  his  skill  io 
archery^  and  as  William  dismounted  after  a  chacc, 
Tyrrel,  impatient  of  showing  his  dexterity,  let  fly  ao 
arrow  at  a  slag,  which  suddenly  started  before  him. 
The  arrow  glancing  from  a  tree,  struck  the  kinj^  in  the 
breast,  and  instantly  killed  him.  Tyrrel,  feirful  of 
suspicions  which  perhaps  he  was  conscicjs  of  incur- 
ring, without  informing  the  royal  attendants,  gained 
the  seashore,  embarked  for  France,  and  joined  the 
crusade  in  an  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  as  a  po nance 
for  tliis  involuptary  crime  :  William  was  perlidious 
and  oppressive  •  and  the  extremes  of  prodigality  and 
rapacity,  which' were  reconciled  in  him,  had  longes> 
tranged  from  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  The 
chief  monuments  which  perpetuate  his  name  are  the 
Tower,  Westminster  Hall,  and  London  Bridge. 

Prince  Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the  New 
'1001  ^^^"^'  when  that  monarch  was  killed ;  and, 
•I  hastening  to  Winchester,  he  extorted  by  threats 
the  roval  treasure  from  William  de  Breteuil,  the  keep 
er.  Pursuing  his  journey  to  London,  and  having  as 
•emblod  some  noblemen  and  prelates,  whom  his  ad- 
dress or  liberality  gained  to  his  side,  he  was  saluted 
king :  and  in  less  than  three  days  ai\er  his  brother  s 
death,  he  wis  solemnly  crowned  by  Maurice,  bishop 
of  London. 

To  maintain  the  dignity  which  he  had  thus  usurped, 
Hennr  resolved  to  court,  by  fair  professions  at  least, 
the  favour  of  his  subjects.  He  passed  a  charter, 
which  was  framed  to  remedy  many  of  the  grievous 
oppressions  that  had  been  complained  of  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  He  espoused  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  niece  to  Edgar  Athelins;  and  his  marriage  with 
a  Saxon  princess,  endeared  him  to  the  English,  and 
tended  to  establish  bim  on  the  throne. 

Robert  returned  to  Normandy  about  a  month  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  William.  After  estiblishing 
his  aothority  over  Normandy,  he  made  preparations 
for  possessing  himself  of  England,  of  which  he  had 
been  so  anjusUr  defrauded.  The  two  armies  lay  is 
tight  of  each  other  for  several  daya  without  coming  t« 
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action.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  Robert,  in  lieu 
of  his  pretensions  to  England,  should  receive  an  an- 
iHial  pension  of  3000  marks  ;  that  if  either  of  the  prin- 
ces died  without  issue,  the  survivor  should  succeed 
to  his  dominions :  and  that  the  adherents  of  each 
should  be  pardoned. 

Alternately  plunsed  into  the  most  dissolute  pleas- 
ures, or  abanaoned  to  the  most  womanish  supersti- 
tions, Robert  neglected  the  government  of  his  duchy  ; 
and  Normandy  became  a  scene  of  violence  and  depre- 
dation. To  avail  himself  of  these  disorders,  Henry 
raised  a  numerous  army,  with  which  he  mvaded  Nur- 
mandy.  He  took  Bayeuk  by  storm,  and  was  admitted 
into  Caen  by  the  inhabitants.  Robert,  roused  at  last 
from  his  lethargy,  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  a  view 
of  terminating  Uieir  quarrels  in  a  decisive  battle  :  he 
resumed  his  wonted  spirit ;  he  animated  his  troops  by 
his  example,  and  throw  the  English  into  disorder  :  but 
when  be  had  the  fairest  prospect  of  victory,  tho 
treachery  and  flight  of  one  of  his  generals  occasioned 
tlie  total  defeat  of  his  army.  Robert  and  ten  thousand 
of  his  followers  were  made  prisoners.  Normandy 
submitted  to  the  victors}  and  the  unfortunate  prince 
was  carried  by  Henry  into  England,  and  detained  in 
prison  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  castle 
of  Cardiff  in  Glamorganshire. 

The  conquest  of  Normandy  seemed  to  establish  tlie 
throne  x>f  Henr^  ;  but  his  prosperity  was  clouded  by  a 
severe  domestic  calamity.  His  only  son,  William, 
ban  reached  his  eighteenth  year ;  he  had  been  athanc- 
cd  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou  ;  and  he 
had  been  acknowledged  as  successor  to  the  kingdom 
of  England,  and  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  prince 
was  detained  for  some  hours  after  his  father  had  set 
■ail  from  Barfleur  to  return  to  England;  and  his  cap- 
tain and  crew  having  spent  the  interval  in  drinking, 
when  they  weighed  anchor,  in  their  impatience  to 
overtake  the  kin^,  they  struck  the  ship  on  a  rock, 
where  she  immediately  foundered.  William  was  in- 
stantly put  into  the  long-boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  tho 
ship ;  when  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the 
countess  of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to  row 
back  in  hopes  of  saving  her.  But  the  numbers  who 
then  crowded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat  j  and  the  pr'or« 
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with  all  his  retinae  perished.  Above  one  hundred  and 
fortj  young  noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of 
Eneland  and  Normandy,  were  lost  on  this  occasion 
and  the  only  person  that  escaped  to  relate  the  melon* 
choly  tale  was  a  butcher  of  Rouen,  who  clung  to  the 
mast,  and  was  taken  up  the  next  morning  by  some 
fishermen.  When  Hennr  received  inteili^nce  of 
this  mournful  event,  he  fainted  away ;  and  it  was  re> 
marked  that  he  never  after  recovered  his  wonted 
cheerfulness. 

Henry  had  now  no  legitimate  issue  except  one 
daughter,  Matilda,  whom  be  had  betrothed,  when  on- 
ly eight  years  of  age,  to  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth, 
and  whom  he  had  sent  over  to  be  educated  in  Germa- 
ny. Fearful  Irst  her  absence  from  the  kinsdom,  and 
marriage  into  a  foreign  family,  might  endanger  the 
succession,  Henry  obtsined  the  hand  of  Adelnis, 
daughter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lovane.  Adelais, 
fiowever,  proved  barren  in  his  embraces  j  and  he  be- 
stowed his  daughter  Matilda,  who  had  become  a  wid- 
ow, on  Geoffery,  the  son  of  Fulk.  count  of  Anjou. 

Henry  died  at  St.  Dennis  le  Forment,  from  eating 
too  plentifully  of  lampreys,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fiiXh  of  his  reign ;  leaving  by 
will  his  daughter  Matilda  the  heir  of  all  his  domin 
ions.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes 
that  ever  sraced  the  English  throne.  His  person  was 
manly,  and  his  countenance  engasinff  ^  and  he  was  el- 
oquent, penetrating,  and  brave.  By  nisfirreat  progress 
in  literature,  he  ac<^uired  the  name  of  Beau-elerc,  or 
the  scholar;  but  his  application  to  those  sedentary 
pursuits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity  and  vigilance 
of  his  government. 

The  failure  of  male  heirs  to  the  kingdon*  of  Eng* 
11351  ^^^^  ^^^  duchy  of  Normandy,  seemed  to  leave 
•*  the  succession  open,  without  a  rival,  to  the  em- 
press Matilda:  but  no  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  hit 
last,  than  Stepnen,  son  of  Adcla,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  hastened  to  London,  and  was  saluted 
kin^  by  the  populace.  His  father  was  the  count  of 
Blois,  whom  Aoela  had  married ;  and  Stephen  had  al- 
ways affected  the  greatest  attachment  to  his  uncle,  the 
late  kinff.  and  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  succession 
wt  Matilda.     After  gaining  the  populace,  Stephen  next 
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acquired  the  good-will  of  the  clergy,  by  tlie  influence 
of  his  brother  Henry^  bishop  of  Winchester:  and  he 
was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbu* 
ry,  without  much  attendance  indeed,  but  without  op* 
position. 

The  Normans  no  sooner  heard  that  Stephen  had 
seized  the  Rn^lish  crown,  than  they  swore  allegiance 
to  him  I  and  Matilda  was  scarcely  informed  of  her  fa- 
ther's death,  before  she  found  another  had  usurped  her 
rights.  Matilda,  however,  did  not  long  delay  to  as- 
sert her  claim  to  the  crown.  Encouraged  by  a  quar- 
rel which  had  broken  out  between  Stephen  and  some 
of  the  clergy,  she  landed  in  England,  with  Robert  carl 
of  Gloucester,  and  a  retinue  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
knights.  She  fixed  her  residence  at  Arundel  castle, 
the  gates  of  which  were  opened  to  her  by  Adelais  the 
quecn-dowager }  and  she  eicited  her  partisans  to  take 
arms  in  erery  county  of  England.  The  war  quickly 
broke  out  in  every  quarter )  and  England,  for  more 
than  a  year,  was  distressed  and  laid  waste  by  the  fury 
of  the  contending  parties.  At  last,  a  battle  took  place 
between  Stephen  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  Af- 
ter a  violent  shock,  the  two  wings  of  the  royalists 
were  put  to  flight;  and  Stephen  himself,  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  was  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  tak 
en  prisoner. 

The  authority  of  Matilda  now  seamed  to  be  estab- 
lished over  the  whole  kingdom  :  but  oflairs  did  not  re- 
main long  in  this  situation.  Matilda  was  passionate 
and  imperious,  and  did  not  know  how  to  temper  with 
affability  the  harshness  of  a  refusal.  Stephen's  queen, 
seconded  by  many  of  the  nobility,  petitioned  for  the 
liberty  of  her  husband,  on  condition  that  he  should 
renounce  the  crown,  and  retire  into  a  convent.  Oth- 
er "petitions  also  were  presented  to  Matilda ;  but  she 
rejected  them  all  in  the  most  haughty  and  perempto- 
ry manner.  A  conspiracy  was  entered  into  to  seize 
her  person  ;  but  Matilda  saved  herself  by  a  precipi 
tate  retreat  to  Oxford.  The  Civil  War  was  re-lcindlcd 
with  greater  fury  than  ever ;  and  Matilda,  harassed 
with  incessant  action,  sought  repose  with  hor  son  in 
Normandy. 

But  when  prince  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  vear.  he  resolved  to  reclaim  hif 
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heieditarj  kingdom.  Informed  of  the  dispositions  of 
the  Znglish  in  his  favoar,  he  invaded  England ;  and, 
at  MalmesburVi  be  prepared  to  encounter  Stephen  in 
a  pitched  battle.  The  great  men  on  both  sides,  alarm- 
ea  at  the  consequences  of  a  decisive  action,  compel- 
led the  rival  princes  to  a  negotiation.  It  was  agreed, 
that,  on  the  aemise  of  Stephen,  the  crown  should  re- 
vert to  Henry  j  and  that  William,  Stephen's  surviviog 
■on,  should  succeed  to  the  earldom  of  Boulogne, 
and  his  patrimonial  estate.  Afler  all  the  barons  had 
sworn  to  the  observance  of  this  treaty,  and  done  hom- 
age to  Henry,  as  heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  that 
orince  evacuated  the  kingdom  *,  and  the  death  of 
Stephen,  which  happened  the  next  year,  after  a  short 
illness,  in  the  fiftietn  year  of  his  age,  put  an  end  to 
farther  jealousies. 

Had  Stephen  succeeded  by  a  just  title  to  the 
crown,  he  seems  to  hare  been  well  qualified  to  have 
promoted  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  was  pou- 
•essed  of  industry,  activity,  and  courage-;  and  though 
his  judgment  may  be  arraigned,  his  humanity  must  be 
'*cknowledged,  and  his  address  commended.  During 
chis  reign,  the  see  of  Rome  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
its  encroachments,  and  ultimately  pretended  to  a  par  ' 
amount  anthority  over  the  kings  ot  this  country. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Reigfu  qf  Henry  II..  Richard  /.,  and  John. 

The  first  acts  of  Henry's  government  corresponded 
11551  ^^  ^^^  ^'^''  '^^'^  entertained  of  his  abilities. 
-*  H«  dismissed  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  Ste- 
phen; revoked  all  grants  made  by  his  predecessors*, 
restored  the  coin  which  had  boon  debased  during  the 
former  reign  ;  and  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  the  suppression  of  violcjico. 

In  addition  to  his  pnssesRin?  the  throne  of  England, 
Henry,  in  right  of  his  fuller,  was  master  of  Anjou 
and  Touraine  ;  in  tliat  of  his  niolhor,  of  Normandy 
and  Maine  ;  in  that  of  iiis  wife.  nr(iinonno,  Poictou, 
Xantoigne,  Auvergne,   Perij/ori!,  An'jfnumois,  and  th^ 
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Limosin  ;  and  he  annexed  Brittany  to  hit  other  itatea : 
lU  of  which  rendered  him  one  of  the  roost  powerful 
mnnQrchs  in  Christendom,  and  an  object  of  great  jeol- 
ouBV  to  the  king  of  France. 

Henry  directed  his  attention  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  which  had  grown  with  a  rapidity  not 
\o  be  brooked  by  a  prince  of  his  high  spirit.  To  fa> 
cilitate-his  design  of  suppressinff  them,  he  advanced 
to  the  di«;nity  of  metropolitan,  Becket,  his  chanceU 
lor,  on  whose  flexibility  of  temper  be  had  made  a 
wrong  estimate. 

Thomas  k  Becket  was  born  of  reputable  parents  in 
tlie  city  of  London  :  and  having  insinuatea  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, he  obtained  from  that  prelate  consiaerable  prefer- 
ment  Being  of  a  gay  and  splendid  turn,  and  appa- 
rently little  tenacious  of  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
Henry  thought  him  the  fittest  person,  on  the  death  of 
Theobald,  for  the  high  station  of  metropolitan ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  installed  in  this  high  dignity,  than 
he  altered  his  conduct  and  demeanour.  He  maintain- 
ed in  his  retinue  and  attendants  alone,  his  ancient 
pomp  and  lustre ;  in  his  own  person  he  affected  the 
greatest  austerity ;  he  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin, 
which  he  pretended  to  conceal  ;  he  seemed  perpetu- 
ally employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious  lectures; 
ar.d  all  men  of  penetration  plainly  saw  that  he  was 
n.editating  some  great  desij^n. 

Though  Henry  found  himself  grievously  mistaken 
in  the  character  of  the  person  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  primacy,  yet  he  determined  not  to  desist  from  his 
former  intention  of  retrenching  clerical  usurpations 
The  ecclesiastics  in  that  age  had  renounced  all  im- 
mediate subordination  to  the  magistrate :  and  crimes 
of  the  blackest  die  were  committed  by  tnem  with  im- 
punity. A  clerk  in  Worcestershire,  having  debauched 
a  gentleman's  daughter,  had  proceeded  to  murder  the 
father:  the  general  indignation  against  the  crime, 
moved  the  king  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an  abuse 
which  had  become  so  palpable,  and  to  require  that  the 
clerk  should  be  delivered  up,  and  receive  condign 
punishment  from  the  magistrate.  Becket  insisted  on 
the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  maintained  that  no 
greater  punifhment  could  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal 
than  degradation. 
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la  order  to  define  expressly  those  laws  to  which  he 
lequired  obedience,  ana  to  mark  the  limits  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  Henry  som- 
moned  a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates 
at  Clarendon  ;  when,  by  his  influence  or  authority, 
the  laws  so  faronrable  to  prerogative,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ConstUtUiona  qf  Clarendon,  were  voted 
without  opposition.  Becket,  of  all  the  prelates,  alone 
withheld  his  assent }  but  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
Goropl^r,  and  engaged  by  oath  legally,  with  good/aWi, 
and  ioiikmU  fraud  or  reeerve,  to  observe  them.  How- 
ever, Alexander,  who  was  pope  at  that  time,  condemn- 
ed them  in  the  strongest  terms,  abrogated,  annulled, 
and  rejected  them. 

Becket  no  sooner  learnt  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  than  he  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow 
for  his  compliance,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the 
other  bishoos  to  adhere  to  their  common  rights.  This 
excited  the  resentment  of  Henry,  who  caused  a  pros- 
ecution  for  some  land  that  he  held  to  be  commenced 
against  him ;  and  when  the  primate  excused  himself 
from  appearing,  on  account  of  indisposition,  he  was 
arraigned  as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  king^s  court } 
and  being  condemned,  his  ffoods  and  chattels  were 
eonfiscated.  Henry  soon  alter  required  Becket  to 
give  in  the  account  of  his  administration  while  chan- 
cellor,  and  estimated  the  balance  due  at  44,000  marks, 
for  which  he  demanded  sureties.  After  celebrating 
mass,  where  be  had  previously  ordered  that  the  introit 
to  the  communion  service  should  begin  with  the 
words,  Prineet  9at  and  apake  against  me,  arrayed  in 
the  sacred  vestments,  and  bearing  the  cross  aloft  in 
bis  hands,  he  entered  the  royal  apartments,  and  de- 
clared that  he  put  himself  and  his  see  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Having  in  vain  asked 
permission  to  leave  Northampton,  he  withdrew  se- 
cretly to  the  sea-coast,  and  found  a  vessel  which  con* 
Teyed  him  to  France,  where  he  was  received  with  ev- 
•rv  token  of  regard. 

"Henry  issued  orders  to  his  justiciaries,  inhibiting, 
under  severe  penalties^  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or 
Archbishop;  and  by  discovering  some  intentions  of 
ftcknowledging  Pascal  HI.,  the  anti-pope  at  thattim& 
be  endeavoured  to  terifv  the  enterprising  though 
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prudent  pontiff  from  proceeding  to  extremities  agsinil 
aim.  On  the  other  hand,  Becket  not  only  issued  a 
censure,  excommunicating  tho  king's  chief  ministers 
by  name,  but  also  abrogated  and  annulled  the  Cocsti 
tulions  of  Clarendon  ;  and  be  declared  that  he  sus* 

f>ended  the  spiritual  thunder  over  Henry  himself,  sole 
y  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the  blow  by  a  timely 
repentance. 

At  length  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the 
king  and  the  primate  ;  and  Becket  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, on  conditions  which  may  be  esteemed  both  hon- 
ourable and  advantageous  to  that  prelate.  He  was 
not  required  to  give  up  any  rights  of  the  church,  or 
resign  any  of  those  pretensions  which  had  been  the 
original  ground  of  tne  controversv.  It  was  agreed 
that  ail  these  questions  should  be  buried  in  oblivion } 
but  that  Becket  and  his  adhereuts  should,  without  ma- 
king further  submission,  be  restored  to  all  their  liv 
ings  ;  and  that  even  the  possessors  of  such  benefices  as 
depended  on  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  had  been  filled 
during  the  primate's  absence,  should  be  expelled,  and 
Becket  have  liberty  to  supply  the  vacancies.  In  re- 
turn for  concessions  whicn  trenched  so  deeply  on  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped  only 
the  advantage  of  seeing  his  ministers  absolved  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against 
them,  and  of  preventing  the  interdict  with  which  his 
kingdom  had  been  threatened.  So  anxious  was  Henry 
to  accommodate  all  differences,  and  to  reconcile  him- 
self fully  with  Becket,  that  on  one  occasion  he  humil- 
iated himself  so  far  as  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  that  haugh- 
ty prelate  while  he  mounted  his  horse. 

Whilst  tho  king  was  expecting  an  interdict  to  h% 
laid  on  his  kingdom,  he  had  associated  his  son,  prince 
Henry,  in  the  royalty,  and  had  caused  him  to  be 
crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  Becket,  elated 
by  the  victoir  which  he  had  gained  over  his  sovereign, 
on  his  arrival  in  England  suspended  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  excommunicated  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury,  who  had  assisted  at  the  coronation  of 
the  prince. 

When  the  suspended  and  excommunicated  prelates 
arrived  at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  resiaed,  and 
lofonned  him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Beoket, 
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bo  WM  Tehemently  a^tated,  and  bant  forth  ioto  an 
exclamation  against  his  servants,  whose  want  of  xeal^ 
oe  said,  had  so  lonsr  left  him  exposed  to  the  enterpri- 
ses of  that  ungraieTul  and  imperious  prelate.  Four 
gentlemen  of  his  household,  Reginald  Filz-Urse,  Wil- 
liam de  Tract,  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  to  be  a  hint  for 
the  primate's  death,  immeaiately  communicated  their 
thoughts  to  each  other;  and  swearing  to  avenge  their 
irince's  quarrel,  secretly  withdrew  from  court.  The 
x>ur  assassins,  though  they  took  different  roads  to  Eng- 
land, arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  Saltwood,  near 
Canterbury  ;  and  being  there  joined  by  some  assist* 
ants,  they  proceeded  in  great  haste  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  palace.  They  found  the  primate,  who  trusted 
entirely  to  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  very  slen- 
derly attended;  and  though  they  threw  out  many 
menaces  and  reproaches  against  him,  he  was  so  inca- 
pable of  fear,  that,  without  using  any  precautions 
against  their  violence,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
St.  Benedict's  church  to  hear  vespers.  They  follow- 
ed him  thither,  attacked  him  before  the  altar,  and  hav- 
ing cloven  his  head  with  many  blows,  retired  without 
experiencing  anv  opposition.  Such  was  the  tragical 
end  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  prelate  of  the  most  lofty, 
intrepid,  and  inflexible  spirit,  who  was  able  to  cover 
to  the  world,  and  probably  to  himself,  the  enterprises 
of  pride  and  ambition,  under  the  disguise  of  sanctity, 
and  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion. 

The  intelligence  of  Becket's  murder  threw  the  king 
into  the  greatest  consternation  ;  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately sensible  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
he  bad  to  apprehend  from  so  horrible  an  event. 
However,  the  rage  of  Alexander  was  appeased,  by  the 
ministers  of  Henry  maAinff  oath  before  tlie  whole  con- 
sistorv  of  their  sovereign's  innocence,  and  engnging 
that  he  would  make  every  submission  which  should 
.re  required  of  him.  Becket  was  after*vards  canoniz- 
ed by  the  pope ;  and  pilprrimages  were  performed  to 
obtain  his  intercession  with  heaven. 

Henry,  finding  himself  in  no  immediate  danger  from 
1 1791  ^"^  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  undertook  an  expe- 

'^^  dition  against  Ireland.  That  island,  about  tk> 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  besides  ro'«jiy  sinal* 
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tribeiy  contained  five  principal  govereignUee,  Man 
Iter,  Leinster,  Meaih,  Ulster,  and  Connaught;  and, 
as  it  had  been  usual  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  to 
take  the  lead  in  their  wars,  there  was  commonly  some 
prince,  who  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  act  as  monarch 
of  Ireland.  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
was  then  advanced  to  this  dignit^ :  but  his  govern 
nient,  .11  obeyed  even  within  his  own  territory,  could 
not  unite  the  people  in  any  measures  either  for  the 
establishment  of  order,  or  for  defence  against  for- 
eigners. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  I/oinster,  having  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  b^  his  licentious  tyranny,  had 
been  expelled  his  dominions  by  a  confederacy,  of 
which  Connaught  was  the  chief.  The  exiled  prince 
applied  to  Henry  for  succour,  who  gave  Dermot  no 
other  assistance  than  letters  patent,  by  which  he  em- 

Kowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of 
is  dominions.  Dermot  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard, 
surnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul ;  who  stipulated, 
for  this  assistance,  a  promise  that  he  should  marry  his 
daughter  Eva,  and  be  declared  heir  to  all  his  territo- 
ries. Dermot  also  engaged  in  his  service  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephens,  constable  of  Abertivi,  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
Geral  1,  and  obtained  their  promise  of  invading  Ire- 
land: he  himself  privately  returned  to  his  own  state, 
concealed  himself  in  a  monastery  which  he  had  found- 
ed, and  prepared  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his 
tinglish  allies. 

The  troops  of  Fitx-Stephens  were  first  ready.  That 
gentleman  landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty  knighu,  sixty 
esquires,  and  three  hundred  archers.  The  conjunction 
of  Maurice  de  Pendergast,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
brought  over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers,  enabled 
Filz-Stephens  to  attempt  the  siige  of  Wexford,  a  town 
inh^oitcd  by  the  Danes  j  and  after  gaining  an  ad  van- 
tape,  he  maue  himself  master  of  the  place.  Soon  after 
V'itz-Gcrald  nnrived  with  ten  knights,  thirty  esouires, 
nnd  a  hundred  archers :  and  being  joined  by  the  former 
adventurers,  composed  a  force  which  nothing  in  Ire- 
land was  able  to  withstand.  Roderic,  the  chief  mon 
arch  of  the  island,  was  fo*^ed  in  different  actions:  the 
prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  give  hoa 
*Qgei  for  his  peaceable  behaviour;  and  Dermot,  no* 
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ooHtent  with  being  re«tor«d  to  his  kingdom  of  L«';n- 
tfter,  projected  the  dethroning  of  Roderic,  and  aspired 
to  the  sole  dominion  of  Ireland. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  over  a  mei- 
sonj^r  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the  perform* 
ance  of  his  promise,  and  displaying  the  mighty  advan* 
tA^oH  which  might  now  be  reaped  by  a  reinforcement 
of  warlike  troops  from  England.  Stro-igbow  first  sent 
over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue,  with  ten  knights, 
and  seventy  archers;  and  as  Richard  himself,  who 
brough.  over  two  hundred  horse  and  a  body  of  archers, 
joined  them  a  few  days  afier,  the  English  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  Waterford;  and  proceeded  to  Dub- 
lin, which  was  taken  by  assault.  Richard,  marrying 
Eva,  became  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  mus' 
ler  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend 
his  authority  over  all  Ireland. 

Henrr,  jealous  of  the  profrress  of  his  own  subjects, 
sent  orders  to  recall  all  the  English;  and  that  monarch 
himself  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
knights.  The  adventurers  appeased  him  by  offering 
to  hold  all  their  acquisitions  in  vassalage  to  his  crown ; 
and  the  Irish  being  dispirited  by  their  misfortune*, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  receive  their  sub- 
mission.  The  whole  i<*lnnd  was  formally  annexed  to 
the  F<nglish  crown;*  and  Henry,  after  granting  to  earl 
Slrtgul  the  commission  of  seneschal  of  Ireland,  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  England. 

The  king  had  appointed  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  to 
be  his  successor  in  tJic  kinsdnm  of  England,  the  duchy 
of  Norniandv,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  ;  llichard,  his  second  son,  was  invested  in 
the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  county  of  Poictou  ;  Geof- 
fcry,  his  third  son,  inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
duchy  of  Brittany;  and  the  new  conquest  of  Ireland 
was  destined  for  the  appanage  of  John,  his  fourth  son. 
But  this  exaltation  of  his  family  excited  the  jealousy 
of  all  his  neighbours,  who  made  those  very  suns, 
whose  fortunes  he  had  so  anxiously  established,  the 
means  of  embittering  his  future  life,  and  disturbing  his 
government. 

Toung  Henry  had  been  persuaded  by  Lewis  of 
France,  that  by  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  in  th« 
fife  of  his  father,  he  was  entitled  to  lovereignty.    U 
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conseqaence  of  these  extraTogant  ideas,  he  desired 
the  king  to  resign  to  him  either  the  crown  of  England, 
or  the  duchy  of  Normandy ;  and  on  the  king  refusing  to 
grant  his  request,  he  fled  to  Paris.  Whiht  Henry 
was  alarmed  at  this  incident,  his  uneasiness  was  in 
creased  by  the  conduct  of  his  queen,  Eleanor,  who  was 
not  less  troublesome  to  her  present  husband  by  her 
jealously,  in  regard  to  the  f.iir  Rosamond  and  others, 
than  she  had  been  to  her  former  by  her  gillantries. 
She  communicated  her  discontents  to  her  two  younger 
sons,  Geofiery  and  Richard ;  persuaded  them  that  they 
were  also  entitled  to  the  present  possession  of  the 
territories  which  had  been  assigned  them,  and  induc- 
ed them  to  flee  secretly  to  the  court  of  France.  Thus 
Europe  saw  with  astonishment  three  boys  scarcely 
arrived  at  puberty,  pretend  to  dethrone  their  father,  a 
monarch  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  age,  and  plenitude  of 
hispower. 

The  king  of  England  was  obliged  to  seek  for  aaz- 
ilinrles  in  the  tribes  of  banditti,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Brabanyons,  or  Cottereaux,  profl*ered  their  swords 
to  the  most  liberal  employer.  At  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  of  these  hardy  and  lawless  ruffians,  and  the 
few  troops  that  he  had  broueht  from  Ireland,  he  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Frencn  army, and  crushed  the 
insurgents  in  Brittany.  Hecontinoed  his  negotiations 
in  the  midst  of  victory,  and  ofi*ered  to  his  undutiful 
sons  the  most  liberal  terms ;  but  these  were  rejected 
by  the  confederates,  who  depended  on  the  league  they 
had  concerted  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  several 
of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  England. 

In  conseouence  of  that  league,  the  king  of  Scotland 
broke  into  the  northern  provinces  with  a  great  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  ;  and  Henry,  who  had  baffled  all 
his  enemies  in  France,  and  had  put  his  frontiers  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  now  found  England  the  seat  of 
danger.  He  landed  at  Southampton ;  and  knowing  the 
influence  of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
he  hastened  to  Canterbury,  in  order  to  make  atone- 
ment to  the  canonized  ashes  of  Thomas  k  Becket^ 
Ad  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  church  or 
Canterbury,  he  dismounted,  walked  barefoot  towardf 
it,  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint^ 
remained  in  fasting  and  prayer  during  a  whole  day 
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md  watched  mil  oigbt  the  holy  reliquet.  He  alMi  ■«• 
•embled  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  disrobed  himself  be* 
fore  them,  put  a  scourge  of  discipline  into  the  hands 
of  each,  and  presented  his  bare  shoulders  to  the  la<hes 
which  these  ecclesiastics  inOicted  upon  him.  IScxt 
day  he  received  absolution  ;  and  departiiiir  for  London, 
soon  after  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  a 
groat  victory  which  his  generals  had  obtained  over  the 
Scots,  in  which  William  their  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  which  being  gained,  as  was  reported,  on  the  very 
day  of  his  absolution,  was  regarded  as  the  earnest  of 
his  final  reconciliatioo  with  Heaven  and  with  Thomas 
k  Becket. 

This  victory  was  decisive  in  favour  of  Henry,  and 
entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Knglish  rebels,  la  a 
few  weeks  all  England  was  restored  to  tranquillity. 
Lewis,  the  king  of  France,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a 
cessation  of  arms,  and  engaged  with  sincerity  in  a 
treatv  of  peace ;  and  Henry,  after  granting  to  his  sons 
mocb  less  favourable  terms  than  he  bad  formerly  otTer* 

the  king  of 
crown,  as  the 
to  do  homage 
'  possessions) 
ng  and  states 
on  of  the  for- 
i  to  allow  the 
nds  for  a  lim- 
3ndant  which 
d  the  first  im- 

IS. 

lest  son  again 
o    take   arms 
ince  was  con- 
ducting these  intrigues,   he  was  seized  with  a  fever  at 
Martnf,  a  castle  near  Turenne,  where  he  died  full  of 
remorse  for  his  undutiful  behaviour  to  his  father. 

A  crusade  had  been  once  more  projected  j  but  Phil- 
ip, who  filled  the  throne  of  France,  and  was  jealous 
of  Henry's  power,  entered  into  a  private  confederacy 
with  young  Richard.  Philip  demanded  that  Richara 
■hould  be  crowned  king  of  England,  be  immediately 
invested  with  all  his  father's  transmarine  dominions. 
Alice,  Philip's  sister,  to  whom  he  hao 
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been  already  affianced.  Henry  refused  to  accede  U 
these  Btipulatione ;  but  experiencing  a  reverae  of  for 
tune,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  submit  to  the  riso* 
rous  terms,  which,  under  the  mediation  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  were  offered  to  him. 

The  mortification,  however,  which  Henry  endured 
on  this  occasion,  was  increased  by  discovering  that 
his  fourth  son,  John,  who  had  ever  been  his  favourite, 
had  secretly  entered  into  the  unnatural  confederacy 
which  Richard  had  formed  against  him.    The  unhap 

gy  father,  already  overloaded  with  carea  and  sorrows, 
nding  his  last  disappointment  in  his  domestic  tender- 
nes&  broke  out  into  expressions  of  tlic  utmost  despair^ 
cursed  the  day  on  which  he  received  his  miserable 
being,  and  bestowed  on  his  ungrateful  and  undutifu] 
children  a  malediction  which  he  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  retract.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  tlirew 
nim  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he  expired  at  the 
castle  of  Chinon,  near  Saumur.  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
1  his  age,  and  the  thirty-flflh  of  his  reign  j  and  he 
ATOs  bur.ec  at  Fontcrvrault. 

Henry  was  tno  greatest  prince  of  his  time  for  wis- 
dom  and  abilities,  and  the  most  powerful,  in  extent 
of  dominion,  of  all  that  had  filled  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. His  character,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public 
life,  is  almost  without  a  blemish  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  possessed  every  accomplishment,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which  renders  a  man  either  estimable  or 
amiable.  He  loved  peace,  but  possessed  both  bravery 
and  abilities  in  war ;  he  was  provident  without  timidi 
ty  )  severe  in  the  execution  of  justice  without  rigour; 
and  temperate  without  austeritv. 

The  remorse  of  Richard  for  his  undutiful  behaviour 

1891  ^"^^^^^^  ^'^  father,  influenced  him  in  the  choice 
•*  of  his  servants  after  his  succession.  Those 
who  had  favoured  his  rebellion  were  on  all  occasion! 
treated  with  disregard  and  contempt  5  whilst  the  faith- 
ful ministers  of  Henry,  who  had  opposed  the  enter- 
prises of  his  sons,  were  continued  in  those  ofRcea 
which  they  had  honourably  discharged  to  their  former 
mnstrr. 

The  love  of  military  glory  impelled  the  king  to  act^ 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  if  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  bit  government  had  been  the  relief  of^th* 
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'  Holy  Land,  and  tho  recovery  of  Jcrasalcm  from  the 
Saraceni.  This  zeal  against  inKdcls,  being  communi- 
cated to  his  subjects,  broke  out  in  London  on  the  day 
of  his  coronation  j  when  some  Jews,  who  had  pre* 
aumed,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  to  approach 
the  hall  in  which  he  dined,  were  dragged  forth,  and 

Cut  to  death,  qnd  vengeance  fell  on  their  innocent 
rethren.  Instantly,  their  houses  were  broken  open, 
their  eflfects  plundered,  and  thcmsc  ves  slaughtered. 
The  inhabitants  of  other  cities  foUo^'ed  the  example 
of  the  people  of  London  ;  and  in  York,  five  hundred 
Jews,  who  had  retired  into  the  castie,  finding  them- 
aelves  unable  to  defend  it,  murdered  their  own  wives 
and  children,  and,  setting  tire  to  the  houses,  perished 
in  tho  Barnes. 

Richard,  regardless  of  every  other  consideration 
than  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  supplies  for  the  exigencies  of  so  perilous  a 
war,  by  every  expedient  which  he  could  devise.  He 
put  to  sale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown, 
and  the  offices  of  greatest  trust  and  power.  He  yield- 
ed up  for  ten  thousand  marks  the  vassalage  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  fortresses  of  Koxborouah  and  Berwick. 
He  even  declared,  that  he  would  bcII  London  itself, 
could  he  find  a  purchaser.  He  left  ihe  administration 
in  the  hands  of  Hugh  bishop  of  Duriiam,  and  of  Long« 
champ  bishop  of  Kly  *,  anil,  accompanied  by  all  the 
military  and  fiery  spirits  of  the  kin^jcJom,  set  out  for  the 
frontiers  of  Burgundy,  where  he  liad  engaged  to  meet 
the  French  king. 

In  the  plains  of  V'czclay,  Richard  and  Philip  re- 
viewed their  forces,  and  found  their  combined  armj 
amount  to  one  hundred  tliousaiul  men  ;  and  after  re 
peating  their  vows  of  friendship  to  each  other,  the? 
separated,  Richard  embarking  at  Marseilles,  and  Phil- 
ip at  Genoa.  They  reached  Messina  about  the  same 
time,  and  passed  the  winter  in  Sicily,  where  several 
quarrels  broke  out  between  the  troops  of  the  different 
nations ;  and  these  wc-e  coiniiuinicateil  to  the  two 
kings,  who,  however,  waiving  innnediale  jealousies, 
proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land. 

The  English  army  arrived  in  time  to  pirtake  in  the 
iiege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  had  been  attacked 
for  more  than  two  years  by  the  united  force  o^  all  the 
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Christians  in  Palestine.  The  eiege  of  Acre  wu  piesi 
ed  with  redoubled  ardoar  j  but  the  harmony  of  the 
chiefs  was  of  short  duration.  The  opposite  views  of 
Richard  and  Philip  produced  faction  and  dissentioa 
in  the  Christian  army,  and  retarded  all  its  operations. 
But  as  the  length  of'the  siege  had  reduced  the  Sara- 
cen garrison  to  the  last  extremity,  th^y  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  ;  and  the  gates  of  Acre  were 
opened  to  the  conquerors. 

On  the  surrender  of  this  place,  Philip,  disgusted 
with  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  Richard,  declared 
his  resolution  of  returning  to  France,  under  the  plea 
of  a  bad  state  of  health.  Ho  left,  however,  to  the 
king  of  England,  ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  engaged 
by  oath  not  to  commence  hostilities  against  that 
prince's  dominions  during  his  absence  :  but  he  no 
sooner  reached  home,  than  he  proceeded,  though  se- 
cretly, in  a  project  which  the  present  situation  of 
Enjjiand  renaered  inviting. 

Immediately  after  Richard  had  left  England,  the 
two  prelates,  whom  he  had  appointed  guardimis  of 
the  realm,  broke  out  into  animosities  against  each  oth- 
er, and  threw  the  kingdom  into  confusion.  Long 
champ,  naturally  presumptuous,  and  armed  with  the 
legantine  commission,  hesiiatcd  not  to  arrest  his  col- 
league, the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  governed  the 
kingdom  by  his  sole  authority.  At  length,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  throw  into  prison  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of 
York.  This  breach  of  ecclesiastical  privileges  excit- 
ed such  an  universal  ferment,  that  prince  John  sum- 
moned the  guardian  before  a  council  of  the  nobility 
and  prelates.  Longchamp,  conscious  of  his  error,  fled 
beyond  sea,  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices  of  chan- 
cellor, and  chief  justiciary ;  but  his  commission  of 
Ip^itc  still  enabled  him  to  disturb  the  government. 
Fiiilip  not  only  promoted  his  intrigues  ;  but  entered 
llO'^l  '"*o '^  correspondence  with  John,  to  whom  he 
"J  promised  his  sister  Alice  in  marriage,  and  the 
possession  of  all  Richard's  transmarine  dominions. 
John  was  with  difficulty  deterred  from  this  enterprise 
by  the  vigilance  of  his  mother,  and  the  menaces  of 
the  council. 

The  jealousy  of  Philip  was  excited  by  the  giory 
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irhich  the  actioas  of  Richard  gained  him  in  the  east 
The  king  of  England  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Saracens,  of  whom  forty  thousand  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  he  recovered  Ascalon, 
and  advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  object 
of  his  enterprise ;  but  long  absence,  fatigue,  disease, 
and  want,  had  abated  the  ardour  of  the  crusaders. 
Every  one,  except  the  king  of  England,  expressed  a 
desire  of  returning  into  Europe.  Richard  was  forced 
to  yield  to  their  importunities  ;  and  he  concluded  n 
truce  with  Saladin,  by  which  the  Christians  were  left 
in  possession  of  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  sea-port  towns 
of  Palestine,  and  were  allowed  a  free  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem. 

As  Richard  was  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of 
Philip,  he  ventured  not  to  pass  through  France  on  his 
return,  but  sailed  to  the  Adriatic;  and  being  ship- 
wrecked near  Aquileia,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a 
pilgrim,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  his  route  through 
Germany.  At  Vienna  he  was  arrested  by  orders  of 
Leopolcf,  duke  of  Austria,  and  b^  him  he  was  sold  to 
^e  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  afiected  to  consider  him 
as  an  enemy,  on  account  of  an  alliance  which  he  had 
contracted  with  Tancred  king  of  Sicily.  Thus  Rich- 
ard, who  had  filled  the  world  with  his  renown,  was 
confined  in  a  dunseon,  and  loaded  with  irons. 

The  king  of  France  prepared  to  avail  himself  of 
11931  ^^^  misfortunes.  Philip  entered  into  neffotia- 
^  tions  with  prince  John,  who  stipulated  to  deliv 
er  to  the  king  of  France  a  great  part  of  Normandv, 
and  received,  in  return,  the  investiture  of  all  Rich- 
ard's transmarine  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  Philip  invaded  Normandy,  and  by  the  treachery 
of  John's  aaherents  overran  a  great  part  of  it ;  but  lie 
was  repulsed  from  the  walls  ofRouen,  by  the  gallant- 
ry of  the  carl  of  Leicester.  Prince  John  was  not  more 
successful  in  his  attempt  in  England  :  though  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  castles  of  Windsor  and  Wal- 
lingford,  yet  finding  the  barons  every  where  averse  to 
bis  cause,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  again  to  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  Richard,  in  Germany,  suffered 
•verr  kind  of  insult  and  indignity ;  he  was  accused 
br  Henry,  before  the  diet  of  the  empire,  of  makins  an 
alliance  wi*li  Tancred,  the  usurper  of  Sicily  ;  of  af- 
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fronting  the  duke  of  Austria  before  Acre ;  j)f  obatmct* 
ins  the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms  by  his  qnar- 
/els  with  the  king  of  France  ;  and  of  concluding  % 
truce  with  Saladin,  and  leaving  Jerusalem  in  Ui« 
hands  of  the  Saracen  emperor.  Richard,  after  deign- 
ing to  apologize  for  his  conduct,  burst  out  into  indig- 
nation at  the  cruel  treatment  which  be  had  met  with ; 
and  the  emperor  finding  it  impracticable  to  detain  the 
king  of  England  longer  in  captivity,  agreed  to  restore 
him  to  his  freedom  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  marks,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  our  present  money. 

The  joy  of  tno  English  was  extreme  on  the  appear- 
ance of  their  monarch,  who  was  crowned  anew  at 
Winchester,  as  if  to  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  cap- 
tivity. As  soon  as  Philip  heard  of  the  king's  deliver- 
nncc,  he  wrote  to  his  confederate  John  in  these 
tonus  :  "  Take  care  of  yourself— the  devil  is  broken 
loose."  John,  ho  we  vei,  anxious  to  disengage  himself 
from  an  associate  whose  fortunes  seemed  declining, 
threw  himself  at  his  brother's  feet,  and  implored  his 
mercy.  •'  1  forgive  you,"  said  the  king,  "  and  hope  1 
shall  as  easily  forget  your  injuries,  as  you  will  my 
pardon.'' 

The  king  of  France  was  the  great  object  of  Rich- 
ard's rcentroent  and  animosity  ;  and  during  five  yean 
after  the  king's  return,  the  two  sovereigns  were  en- 
ga^rcd  in  a  series  of  faithloii  ucf^otiations  and  desulto'- 
ry  welfare.  The  cardinal  of  St.  Mary,  the  pope's  le- 
gate, was  employed  in  changing  a  truce  into  a  durable 
pence,  when  the  death  of  Richard  put  an  end  to  the 
negotiation. 

Vidomer,  viscount  of  Limoges,  having  found  a  treas 
ure,  it  was  claiilied  by  Richard,  as  his  superior  lord  j 
and  that  nobleman  was  besieged  by  the  king  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Chalons.  As  Richard  approached  to  survey  the 
works,  one  Bertrand  de  Gouraon,  an  archer,  pierced 
bis  shoulder  with  an  arrow.  The  wound  was  not  dan- 
gerous ;  but  the  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon  rendered 
It  mortal.    The  king,  sensible  that  his  end  was  ap- 

E reaching,  sent  for  Gourdon,  and  said,  "  Wretch,  what 
ave  I  ever  done  to  you,  to  induce  you  to  seek  my 
life  ?"  The  prisoner  coolly  replied,  "You  killed  with 
your  own  bands  mv  father  and  my  two  brothers  :  I  am 
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ftow  in  jonr  power,  and  you  may  take  revenge,  by  in 
flicting  on  me  the  roost  severe  torments  ;  but  I  shall 
endnre  them  with  pleasure,  provided  I  can  tnink  that 
I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  from  such  a 
nuisance/^  The  mind  of  Richard  was  softened  by 
the  near  approach  of  death,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
Gouidon:  he  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  a 
iom  of  money  to  be  given  him  ;  but  Marcadce,  one 
of  Richard's  generals,  privately  seizing  the  unhappy 
roan,  flayed  him  alive,  and  then  hanged  him. 

Thus  died  Richard,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  forty-second  of  his  age.  The  most  shining 
parts  of  bis  character  are  bis  military  talents,  and  his 
personal  courase,  which  ffained  him  the  appellation 
of  "  CoBur  de  Lion,"  or  "  the  Lion-hearted.''  He  was, 
however,  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry ;  and  some  po- 
etical works  of  his  composition  are  still  extant.  He 
left  behind  him  no  issue  ;  and  by  his  last  will,  he  de- 
clared his  brother  John  heir  to  all  his  dominions, 
though  by  a  formal  deed  before  he  embarked  for  the 
Holy  Land,  he  had  named  as  his  successor,  his  neph- 
ew Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  the  son  of^  Geoffrey, 
elder  brother  of  John,  who  was  now  only  twelve  years 
of  age. 

The  barons  of  the  transmarine  provinces,  Anjou. 
11901  ^^^'^^f  ^^^  Touraine,  declared  in  favour  of 
'  Arthur,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  the  French 
monarch.  Philip,  who  desired  only  an  occasion  to 
embarrass  John,  and  to  dismember  his  dominions,  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  young  duke  of  Brittany.  John, 
after  being  acknowledged  in  Normandy  and  England, 
returned  to  France,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war 
•gainst  Philip.  Nothing  enabled  the  king  to  brins 
matters  to  a  nappy  issue  so  much  as  the  selfish  and 
intri^ing  character  of  the  French  monarch.  Con- 
stantia,  the  mother  of  Arthur,  was  jealous  that  Philip 
intended  to  usurp  the  entire  dominion  of  the  provin- 
ces which  had  declared  for  her  son.  She,  therefore, 
secretly  carried  off  her  son  from  Pails,  put  Sim  into 
the  hands  of  b^  uncle,  restored  the  provinces  which 
had  adhered  to  him,  and  made  biro  do  homage  for  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  which  was  regarded  as  a  fief  of 
Normandy  As  Philip,  aAer  this  incident,  saw  that 
be  could  not  camr  on  the  war  with  sacoev.  he  enter 
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ed  into  a  treaty  with  John,  in  which  the  limits  oftheii 
territories  were  adiusted  ;  and,  to  render  their  union 
more  permanent,  the  king  of  England  gave  his  niece, 
Biancne  of  Castile,  in  marriage  to  Prince  Louis,  Phil 
ip's  eldest  son,  and  with  her  the  baronies  of  Issoudun 
and  Gra^ai,  and  other  fiefs  in  Berri. 

Thus  secure  as  he  imagined,  on  the  side  of  France, 
12001  ^^^^  indulged  his  passion  for  Isabella,  the 
•'  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  a  lady 
Arith  whom  he  had  become  much  enamoured.  Though 
His  queen,  the  heiresn  of  the  family  of  Gloucester,  was 
still  alive,  and  Isabella  was  betrothed  to  the  count  of 
Marche,  the  passion  of  the  king  overoame  every  ob- 
stacle ;  he  persuaded  tho  count  of  Angouleme  to  car- 
ry  off  his  daughter  from  her  husband  ;  and  having  pro- 
cured a  divorce  from  his  wife,  he  espoused  Isabella, 
regardless  of  the  menaces  of  tho  pope,  and  of  the  re- 
sentment of  the  injured  count. 

John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  his  barons  either 
12011  ^^  affection  or  by  fear.  The  count  of  Marche 
^  taking  advantage  of  the  general  discontent 
against  him,  excited  commotions  in  Poictou  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  arms 
in  order  to  suppress  tho  insurrection  of  his  vassals. 
He  summoned  together  the  barons  of  England,  and  re  • 
quired  them  to  pass  the  sea  under  his  standard,  and  to 
<\ue\\  the  rebels ;  but  he  found  that  he  possessed  as 
little  authority  in  that  kingdom  as  in  his  transmarine 
provinces.  The  English  barons  unanimously  replied, 
that  they  would  not  attend  him  on  this  expedition,  un- 
less he  would  promise  to  restore  and  preserve  their 
privileges:  but  John,  by  menaces,  engn^ed  many  of 
them  to  follow  him  into  Normandy,  and  obliged  the 
rest  to  pay  the  pric«  of  their  exemption  from  service. 
The  force  whicn  the  king  carried  with  him,  and  that 
which  joined  him  in  Normandy,  rendered  him  greatly 
superior  to  the  malcontents;  but,  elated  with  his  su- 
periority, he  advanced  claims  which  gave  an  universal 
alarm  to  his  vatfbals,  and  diffused  still  wider  tho  gener- 
al discontent.  The  king  of  France,  to  whom  the  com- 
plainants appealed  for  r^rese,  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  French  barona. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  circumstanced^  the  duk« 
of  Brittany,  who  was  rising  to  man's  estate,  joined  tho 
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king  of  France  and  the  rtvolted  nobles.  Impatient  or 
military  renown  the  younff  priuce  had  entered  Vvw- 
tou  with  a  small  army,  and  had  invested  Mirabenu,  in 
which  was  his  grandmother,  queen  Eleanor,  when 
John  attacked  his  camp,  dispersed  his  armv^and  took 
him  prisoner.  The  king  represented  to  Arthur  the  ft'!- 
Iv  or  his  pretensions  and  required  him  to  renoiiiu  e 
the  French  alliance  j  but  the  brave,  though  imnrudcnt 
youth,  maintained  the  justice  of  his  onuse,  and  assert- 
ed his  claim  not  only  to  the  French  provinces,  but  to 
the  crown  of  England.  John,  sensible,  from  llif-e 
symptoms  of  spirit,  that  the  young  prince  might  hen- 
after  prove  a  dangerous  rival,  ordered  him  to  be  (lr> 
•patched;  but  when  he  found  that  his  commands  h:i<i 
not  been  obeyed,  the  cruel  tyrant  stabbed  him  wiih  Ins 
own  hands,  and  fastening  a  stone  to  the  dead  body, 
threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

All  men  were  struck  with  horror  at  this  inhuman 
deed ;  and  from  that  moment  the  kir\g,  who  was  now 
detested  by  bis  subiects,  retained. a  very  precarious 
autliority  over  both  the  people  and  the  barons  in  I110 
dominions.  As  John  had  got  into  his  power  his  niece 
Eleanor,  sister  to  Artliur,  the  Bretons  chose  for  tliei. 
sovereign  Alice,  n  younger  daugl.ter  of  Constnnlia  by 
a  second  marriage.  They  also  solicited  the  nssisi.uice 
of  Philip,  who  received  their  application  with  pleas- 
ure, summoned  John  to  a  trial,  and  on  his  non-appear- 
ance, declared  him  to  have  forfeited  to  his  superior 
lord  all  his  fiefs  in  France. 

The  king  of  France  perceived  the  opportunity  fa- 
vourable for  expelling  the  Engliah,  or  rather  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  of  re-annexing  to  the  P>ench  crown  so 
many  considerable  appendages,  of  which,  during  scv. 
eral  ages,  it  had  been  dismembered.  Philip  extended 
his  conquests  aloig  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  while 
John  consumed  his  hours  at  Rouen  in  pastimes  and 
amusements.  "  Let  the  French  go  on,"  said  he,  "  I 
will  retake  in  a  day  what  it  has  cost  them  years  to  ac- 
quire." Yet,  instead  of  fulli'ling  this  vaunt,  he  mean- 
ly applied  to  the  pope.  Innocent  111.,  who  orderet/ 
Philip  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  to  con 
cludo  a  peace  with  tne  king  of  England.  Philip,  how 
ever,  instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  pope,  laid 
siege  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  the  most  considerable  for- 
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treta  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  which  was  takes 
by  a  sudden  assault  in  the  night.  When  the  bulwark 
of  Normandy  was  once  subdued,  the  whole  province 
was  open  to  the  inroads  of  Philip.  The  French  king 
procoeded  to  invest  Rouen,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
demanded  thirty  days  to  advertise  their  prince  of  their 
danger.  Upon  the  expiration  of  that  term  they  open 
ed  their  gates  ;  and  Philip,  leading  his  victorious  ar- 
my  into  the  western  provinces,  soon  reduced  Anion, 
Maine,  Touraine,  and  part  of  Poictou.  John  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  recover  his  transmarine  dominions, 
by  landing  a  considerable  army  at  Rochelle ;  but  the 
approach  of  Philip  threw  him  into  a  panic,  and  he 
deserted  his  troops,  and  returned  to  England  with 
shame  and  disgrace.  The  mediation  of  the  pope  pro- 
cured him  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  French 
monarch  ;  but  almost  all  the  transmarine  provinces 
were  wrested  from  him ;  and  the  church,  which,  at 
that  time,  declined  not  a  contest  with  the  most  pow 
orful  monarchs,  took  advantage  of  John's  imbecility. 

Innocent  the  Third,  a  prelate  of  a  lofty  and  enter- 
12071  P'''"^"S  genius,  attempted  to  convert  the  superi- 
•■  ority  Yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes 
into  a  real  dominion  over  them.  A  dispute  respect- 
ing an  election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  afforded  In- 
nocent an  opportunity  of  claiming  a  right  to  nomin- 
ate the  primate  of  England.  Availing  himself  of  this 
opportunity,  he  commanded  the  monks  or  canons  of 
Christ-church,  who  had  hitherto  possessed  that  im- 
portant privilege,  to  choose,  on  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation, cardinal  Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but 
connected  by  interest  and  attachment  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  In  vain  the  monks  represented,  that  an  elec- 
tion, without  a  previoas  writ  from  the  king,  would  be 
highly  irregular ;  and  that  they  were  merely  agents  for 
another  person,  whose  right  they  could  not  abandon. 
One  only  persevered  in  his  opposition ;  the  rest,  over- 
come by  the  menaces  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
complied  with  his  mandate. 

Jotin  was  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage  when  he 
heard  of  this  interference  of  the  coutt  of  Rome ;  ana 
be  immediately  vented  his  passion  on  the  monks  ot 
Christ-church,  whom  he  expelled  the  monastery. 
When  it  -vat  intimated  to  him  that  if  he  persevered 
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in  bit  disobodtencc,  the  loverei^  pontiff  would  bo 
•bilged  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  the 
king  bur8t  out  into  violent  invectiTes,  and  swore  if 
the  pope  attempted  such  a  measure,  that  he  would 
send  to  him  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  England,  and 
confiscate  all  their  estates.  These  sallies  of  passion, 
however,  were  disregarded  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  who, 
sensible  that  John  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  length  fulminated  the  sentence  of  interdict. 

The  execution  of  this  sentence  was  calculated  to 
strike  with  awe  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  people. 
The  nation  was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all  exterior 
exercise  of  its  religion;  the  alters  were  despoiled  of 
their  omaiAGnts:  the  dead  were  not  interrea  in  con- 
secrated ground,  but  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or 
buried  in  common  fields ;  marriage  was  solemnized 
in  the  church-yards  j  and  every  circumstance  carried 
symptoms  of  the  most  immediate  apprehension  of  di- 
vine vengeance. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppose  his  temporal  to 
their  spirilual  terrors,  confiscated  the  estates  of  all 
the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict;  and  treated  with 
the  utmost  rigour  the  adherents  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Though  some  of  the  clergv,  from  the  dread 
of  punishment,  obeyed  the  orders  of  John,  and  cele- 
brated divine  service,  yet  they  complied  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance,  and  were  regarded,  both  by  them- 
selves and  the  people,  as  men  who  betrayed  their 
principles,  and  sacrificed  their  conscience  to  their 
fears  or  their  interest. 

As  the  interdict  bad  not  reduced  the  king  to  obedi- 
1S091  ^^^^f  ^"^  the  people  had  not  risen  in  rebellion, 
•»  the  court  of  Home  determined  to  proceed  to 
excommunication.  John  was  now  alarmed  at  his  dan- 
serous  situation.  In  a  conference  at  Dover,  he  of- 
fered to  acknowledge  Langton  as  primate,  to  submit 
to  the  pope,  and  to  restore  the  exiled  clergy;  but 
Ltnfflon  demanding  the  full  reparation  for  the  rent* 
of  their  confiscated  estates,  the  king  broke  off  the 
c.^ference.  Innocent  immediately  absolved  John's 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  allegiance } 
declared  every  one  excommunicated  who  held  any  in- 
tercourse with  him ;  deposed  him  from  his  throne ;  and 
offered  the  crown  of  England  to  the  king  of  France 
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Philip  was  seduced  by  interest  to  accept  this  of!*t 
of  the  pontiff.  He  levied  a  {treat  army,  and  collcrct&d 
in  Uie  ports  of  Normandv  and  Picardy  a  fleet  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  vessels.  To  oppose  him. 
John  assembled  at  Dover,  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  ;  a  force  sufRcient,  had  they  been  animated  with 
zeal :  but  the  minds  of  the  common  people  wei-c  im* 
pressed  with  superstition ;  the  barons  were  all  dis 
gusted  with  the  tyranny  of  the  king ;  and  the  inca 
pacity  and  cowardice  of  John  augmented  his  dilBcuI 
ties.  The  obstinacy  of  the  humbled  monarch  at 
length  gave  way,  when  Pandolf,  the  pope's  legate, 
represented  to  him  the  certainty  of  his  ruin,  from  the 
disaffection  of  his  subjects,  and  the  mighty  armament 
of  France.  John  now  agreed  to  all  the  conditions 
which  Pandolf  was  pleased  to  impose.  He  passed  a 
charter,  in  which  he  declared  he  had,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  his  family,  resign- 
ed England  and  Ireland  to  God,  to  St.  Peter  >nd  St 
Paul,  and  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  successors  ia  the 
apostolic  chair  J  agreeing  to  hold  those  dominions  as 
feudatories  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  annual 
payment  of  a  thousand  marks.  He  did  homage  to  Pan- 
dolf in  the  most  abject  manner:  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  legate,  who  was  seated  on  a  throne  ;  swore 
fealty  to  the  pope  n  and  paid  part  of  the  money  which 
be  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pe- 
ter ;  whilst  the  legate,  elated  by  the  triumph  of  sa- 
cerdotal power,  trampled  on  the  money  which  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of  the 
kingdom. 

When  Pandolf  returned  to  France,  he  informed 
Philip,  that  John  had  returned  to  obedience  under  the 
apostolic  see,  and  even  consented  to  do  homage  to 
the  pope  for  his  dominions ;  and  that,  as  his  king- 
dom  now  formed  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  il 
would  be  impious  in  any  christian  prince  to  attack 
him.  Philip  was  enraged  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, and  threatened  to  execute  his  enterprise  against 
England,  notwithstanding  the  inhibitions  and  menaces 
of  the  legate  ;  but  the  English  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  the  king^s  natural  broth- 
er, attacked  the  Frencli  in  their  harbours,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  their  armamen^ 
comoelled  Philip  to  abandon  the  enten>rise. 
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The  introduction  of  the  feudal  Brstem  into  England 
by  William  the  conqueror,  had  infringed  on  the  liber- 
ties enjoved  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  had  reduced 
the  people  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  in  some  re- 
spects  of  real  slavery,  to  the  king  or  barons.  The 
necessity  also  of  entrusting  great  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  prince,  who  was  to  maintain  military  dominion 
over  a  vanquished  nation,  had  engaged  the  Norman 
barons  to  submit  to  a  mure  severe  and  absolute  prerog- 
ative, than  that  to  which  men  of  their  rank  were  com- 
monly subjected  ',  and  England,  during  a  course  of  an 
hundred  and  fit\y  years,  was  governed  by  an  authority 
unknown,  in  the  same  degree,  to  all  the  king<loms 
founded  by  the  northern  conquerors.  Henry  the  first, 
that  he  might  allure  the  people  to  exclude  his  elder 
brother  Ro'oert,  had  granted  them  a  charter  favourable 
in  many  particulars  to  their  liberties ;  Stephen  had 
renewed  the  grant ;  Henry  the  second  had  confirmed 
it  'y  but  the  concessions  of  all  these  princes  had  re- 
mained a  dead  letter ;  when  John,  equally  odious  and 
contemptible,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  provok- 
ed the  people  to  form  a  general  confederacy,  and  to 
demand  a  restoration  of  their  privileges. 

Nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  so  much  as  the 
concurrence  of  Langton,  arch!)i8hop  of  Canterbury; 
a  man  whose  memory,  though  he  was  obtruded  on 
the  nation  by  a  palpable  encroachment  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  ought  always  to  be  respected  by  the  English. 
This  prelate  formed  the  plan  ot^  reforming  the  govern- 
ment, and  paved  the  way  for  it,  by  inserting  a  clause 
in  the  oath  which  he  administered  to  the  king,  before 
he  would  absolve  him  from  excommunication,  "that 
oe  would  re-establish  the  good  laws  of  his  pedeces- 
aors,  and  abolish  the  wicked  ones,  and  mnintain  jus- 
tice and  right  in  all  his  dominions."  Soon  after  he 
•bowed  to  some  of  the  barons  a  copy  of  the  chartei 
of  Henry  the  first,  which,  he  said,  he  had  found  in  a 
monastery,  and  exhorted  them  to  insist  on  its  renewal. 
The  barons  swore  they  would  lose  their  lives  sooner 
than  desist  from  so  reasonable  a  demand.  The  confed- 
eracy now  spread  wider  j  and  a  more  numerous  meet 
ing  was  summoned  by  Langton  at  St.  Edmund's-Bury, 
under  colour  of  devotion.  The  barons,  inflamed  by 
the  eloquence  of  the  prelate,  and  incited  by  the  lensa 
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of  their  own  wrongs,  took  an  oath  before  the  iltar,  to 
adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  make  endless  war  on  tha 
king,  till  he  should  grant  their  demands.  They  agreed 
that  they  would  prefer  in  a  body  their  common  peti- 
tion; and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  would  enlist 
men  and  purchase  arms,  and  supply  their  castles  with 
necessary  provisions. 


On  a  day  appointed,  the  barons  appeared  in  London, 
12151  ^^^  required  the  king,  in  consequence  of  his 
•»  oath  betore  the  primate,  as  well  as  in  deference 


to  their  just  rights,  to  renew  the  charter  of  H'^nry, 
and  confirm  the  laws  of  St.  Edward.  The  king  alarm- 
ed tt  their  zeal  and  unanimity,  as  well  as  their  pow- 
er, asked  for  a  delay,  which  was  granted.  The  inter- 
Tal  was  employed  by  John  in  appealing  to  the  pope 
against  the  violence  of  the  barona.  Innocent,  who 
foresaw  that  if  the  administration  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  high-spVrited  nobility,  they  would  vindicate 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation,  exhorted 
the  prelates  to  employ  their  good  ofiBces  in  putting  an 
end  to  civil  discord,  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  barons,  and  advised  the  king  to 
grant  auch  demands  as  should  appear  reasonable. 

Though  the  barona  perceived  that  the  pope  was  in- 
imical to  their  interests,  yet  they  i  ad  advanced  too 
far  to  recede  from  their  pretensions ;  and  they  fore- 
aaw.  that  the  thundera  of  Rome,  when  not  seconded 
by  the  efforts  of  the  English  ecclesiastics,  would  avail 
little  against  them.  At  the  time,  therefore,  when 
they  were  to  expect  the  king's  answer  to  their  peti- 
tion, they  met  at  Stamford,  and  assembled  their  for- 
ces, consisting  of  about  two  thousand  knights,  besides 
retainers  and  inferior  persons  without  number.  Elat- 
ed with  their  power,  they  advanced  in  a  body  to  Brack- 
ley,  within  twenty  miles  of  Oxford,  the  place  where 
the  court  then  resided  ]  and  there  they  received  a 
message  from  the  king,  desiring  to  know  what  those 
liberties  were  which  Uiey  so  zealously  required  from 
their  sovereign.  They  delivered  to  'the  messengera 
a  schedule  containing  the  chief  articles  of  their  de- 
mands j  which  was  no  sooner  shown  to  John,  than  he 
barat  into  a  furious  passion,  swearing  he  would  never 
grant  auch  privileges  aa  must  reduce  himself  to  slavery 

The /Confederated  nobles,  informed  of  his  answer 
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proceeded  withoat  faitber  ceremony  to  lety  war  npon 
the  kioff.  Thejr  besieged  the  castle  of  Northampton, 
were  admitted  into  that  of  Bedford,  occapied  Ware, 
and  entered  London  withoat  opposition.  They  laid 
waste  the  royal  parks  and  palaces ;  and  all  the  barons, 
who  had  hitherto  appeared  to  support  the  king,  open- 
ly joined  a  cause  which  they  had  secretly  favoured. 
So  universal  was  the  defection,  that  the  king  was  left 
at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  with  a  retinue  of  only  sev- 
en knights  -J  and  after  trying  several  expedients,  and 
offering  to  refer  all  diflerence  to  the  pope,  he  found 
himself  at  last  obliged  to  yield  without  reserve. 

A  conference  between  the  kins  and  the  barons  was 
held  at  Runnymcde,  between  Windsor  and  Staines; 
a  place  which  has  ever  since  been  celebrated,  on  ac- 
count  of  that  great  event.  After  a  debate  of  a  few 
days,  the  king,  with  a  facility  rather  suspicious,  sign- 
June  JO  )  ^^  "^^  sealed  the  famous  deed  called  mag  • 

|0.  .      >    KA  CHARTA,  Or  the  GREAT  CHARTER,  which 

'  either  granted  or  secured  very  important 
liberties  to  the  clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  people. 
The  articles  of  this  charter  contain  such  mitigations 
and  explanations  of  the  feudal  law  as  are  reasonable 
and  equitable  ;  and  also  involve  all  the  chief  outlines 
of  a  legal  government,  providing  for  the  eoual  distri- 
bution of  justice  and  the  free  enjoyment  or  property. 

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  London 
should  remain  in  their  hands,  and  the  Tower  be  con- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  primate,  till  the  execu- 
tion of  the  charter.  John  also  allowed  the  confede- 
rates to  choose  from  their  own  body  twenty -five  mem- 
bers, to  whose  authority  no  limits  were  prescribed 
either  in  extent  or  duration.  All  men  throushou 
the  kingdom  were  obliged,  under  the  penalty  ofcon- 
6scation,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five  bar- 
ons j  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were  to 
choose  twelve  knights,  who  should  make  reports  of 
such  evil  customs  as  required  redress,  conformably  to 
the  tenor  of  the  great  charter. 

John  apparently  submitted  to  all  these  regulations, 
however  injurious  to  majesty  ;  but  he  only  awaited  a 
proper  opportunity  for  annulling  his  concessions.  He 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  meditated  the 
most  fatal  vengeance  against  his  enemies.    He  so 
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cretly  aeot  his  emiMaries  to  ouliit  foreign  Iroopt,  aa4 
to  invite  the  rapacious  Braban9an8  into  hissenrices 
and  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Rome,  to  complain, 
before  that  tribunal,  of  the  violence  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  him.  Innocent,  considering  himself  as 
feudal  lord  of  the  kingdom,  issued  a  bull,  by  which  ha 
annulled  the  whole  charter,  as  unjust  in  itself,  and 
derogatorr  to  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  tee.  Be 
prohibited  the  barons  from  exacting  the  observance  of 
It)  he  prohibited  the  king  from  paying  any  regard  to 
it}  and  he  pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  excoiii« 
munication  against  every  one  who  should  persevere  in 
maintaining  such  iniquitous  proceedings. 

As  the  foreign  forces  arrived  along  with  this  bull, 
the  king,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope's  decree,* 
threw  off  the  mask.  The  barons,  enticed  into  a  fatal 
security,  had  taken  no  rational  measures  for  re-assem- 
bling their  armies.  The  king  was  master  of  the  field : 
his  rapacious  mercenaries  were  let  loose  against  the 
estates,  the  tenants,  the  houses,  and  parks  of  the  no- 
bility  I  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  flames  of  vil- 
lages, and  castles  reduced  to  ashes,  the  consternation 
and  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  tortures  exer- 
cised by  tne  soldiers  to  cause  them  to  reveal  their 
concealed  treasures.  The  king,  marching  through  the 
whole  extent  of  England,  from  Dover  to  Ber\vick,  laid 
the  provinces  waste  on  each  side  of  him,  and  consid- 
ered every  part  of  the  country,  which  was  not  his  im> 
mediate  property,  as  hostile,  and  the  object  of  military 
execution. 

The  barons,  reduced  to  this  desperate  extremity, 
12161  ®i^ploy®<^  ^  remedy  no  loss  aesperate.  They 
•■  applied  to  the  court  of  France,  and  offered  to 
acknowledge  Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  as  their 
sovereign,  provided  he  would  protect  them  from  the 
violence  of  the  tyrant.  The  prospect  of  such  a  prize 
rendered  Philip  regardl«>ss  of  the  menaces  or  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication if  he  attacked  a  prince  under  the  protection 
of  the  holy  see ;  but  he  refused  to  intrust  his  son  and 
heir  to  the  caprice  of  the  English,  unless  they  would 

*  To  the  honour  of  Langton.ths  prinaate,  ha  refused  to  pa¥ 
Ish  ths  papal  mandate 
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CHAPTER  V. 

71u  reigm  qf  Henry  JIJ.,  Eduxird  1. 
ward  II, 


and  Ed' 


FoRTuiTATELr  for  Henry  HI.,  aa  well  as  for  the 
12161  '^^^^^^y  ^^®  ^^^^  of  Pembroke  was,  at  the  time  of 
•■  John's  death,  mareschal  of  England,  and  at  the 
bead  of  the  armies.  This  nobleman,  who  had  main- 
tained his  loyalty  to  John,  was  chosen  protector  of  the 
realm,  during  the  king's  minority,  by  a  general  coun- 
cil  of  the  barons.  That  he  might  reconcile  all  men 
to  the  government  of  his  pupil,  he  made  him  grant  a 
new  charter  of  liberties,  which,  though  mostly  similar 
to  that  extorted  from  John,  contained  some  altera- 
tions. This  was  followed  by  a  charter  of  forests; 
which  declared  offences  committed  in  the  king's  for- 
ests no  longer  capital,  but  only  punishable  by  £^e  and 
imprisonment. 

These  charters  diffused  so  much  satisfaction  as 
evidently  to  affect  the  cause  of  Lewis.  The  distrust 
which  the  French  prince  manifested  of  the  fidelity  o^ 
the  English  encouraged  the  general  propensity  towards 
the  king.  A  large  detachment  of  the  French  was 
routed  near  Lincoln  j  and  their  fleet  suffered  a  consid- 
erable  defeat  off  the  coast  of  Kent.  After  these 
events,  the  malcontent  barons  hastened  by  an  early 
■ubmission  to  prevent  those  attainders  to  which  they 
were  exposed  on  account  of  their  rebellion  ;  and 
Lewis,  whose  cause  was  now  totally  desperate,  read- 
ily consented  to  conclude  a  peace  on  honourable  con- 
ditions, promising  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  only 
■tipnlatin^,  in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents, 
and  a  restitution  of  their  honours  and  fortunes.  Thus 
was  happily  ended  a  civil  war,  which  had  threatened 
the  kingdom  with  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  survive  the  pa 
cification,  which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  wis- 
dom and  valour:  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
Hubert  dc  Bur^h,  the  justiciary.  The  counsels  of  the 
latter  were  chiefly  followed :  and  had  he  possessed 
equal  influence  with  Pembroke,  he  seemed  to  be  eve- 
ry way  worthy  of  filling  the  place  of  tlrat  virtoout  ne- 
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bluman.  Bat  t^e  licentious  Rnd  powerful  barons, 
having  once  brcken  the  reins  of  subjection  to  their 
prince,  ''iojld  ill  be  restrained  by  laws  under  a  minor- 
ity  •,  and  the  people,  no  less  thin  the  king,  suffered 
from  their  outrages.  They  retained  by  force  the  royal 
castles }  they  usurped  the  king'«  demesnes;  they  op« 
pressed  their  vassals :  and  they  protected  the  worst 
kind  of  banditti,  in  their  robberies  and  extortions,  in 
defiance  of  legal  government. 

As  Henry  approached  to  man's  estate,  his  character 
It271  ''^^^"^^  every  day  better  known,  and  he  waa 
-'  found  incapable  of  maintaining  a  proper  author- 
ity over  the  turbulent  barons.  Gentle,  humane,  and 
merciful,  e^'en  to  a  fault,  he  seems  to  have  been  steady 
iu  nothing  else,  but  to  have  received  every  impression 
from  those  who  surrounded  him.  Without  activity  or 
vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  conduct  war;  without  policy 
or  art,  he  was  ill  calculated  to  maintain  peace.  His 
resentments,  though  hasty  and  violent,  were  not 
dreaded,  while  he  was  found  to  drop  them  with  surh 
facility ;  his  friendships  were  little  valued,  because 
they  were  neither  derived  from  choice,  nor  maintain- 
ed with  constancy. 

That  able  and' faithful  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
was  in  a  sudden  fit  of  caprice  dismissed  by  Henry, 
and  exposed  to  the  most  violent  persecutions.  Among 
other  frivolous  crimes  objected  to  him,  he  was  accus- 
ed of  gaining  the  king's  affections  by  enchantments. 
Hubert  was  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  was  again  re- 
ceived into  favour,  and  recovered  a  great  share  of  the 
king's  confidence  j  but  he  never  showed  any  inclina- 
tion to  reiiistnto  himself  in  power  or  authority. 

Hubert  w:is  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
1*^1  '^'"^  ""^  kingdom  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Winches- 
"  -I  tcr,  a  Foictevin  by  birth,  no  less  distinguished 
by  his  arbitrary  principles,  and  violent  conduct,  than 
by  his  courage  and  abilities.  Through  his  advice. 
Ilenry  invited  over  a  great  numbei  of  Poictevins,  and 
other  foreigners,  who,  he  b*'liovcd,  could  be  more 
safely  trusted  than  the  Kujlibh.  Kvery  office  was 
bestowed  on  these  slranger-i,  \vIm>  exhausted  the  reve- 
nues of  the  crown,  and  inv  ithvl  the  ri>;htB  of  the  peo* 
pie.  A  combmatinn  ot'  the  nobles  formed  against  thif 
ministry,  was  broken  by  tb^  address  vf  Peter 
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the  estates  of  the  more  obnoxious  barons  were  confi* 
cated,  without  a  legal  sentence  or  trial  by  their  peeraj 
and  when  the  authority  of  the  Great  Charter  was  ob- 
jected to  the  king,  Henry  was  wont  to  reply,  "  Why 
should  I  observe  this  charier,  which  is  neglected  by 
all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and  nobility  ?"  To 
this  it  was  justly  answered,  *'  You  ought,  sir,  to  set 
them  the  example." 

So  violent  an  administration  as  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  could  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  yet  its  fall 
proceeded  from  the  church,  not  from  the  efforts  of  the 
nobles.  Edmond,  the  primate,  attended  by  many  oth- 
er prelates,  represented  to  the  king  the  pernicious 
measures  of  Peter,  and  required  the  dismission  of  him 
and  his  associates  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Henry  was  obliged  to  submit^  but  the  English  were 
not  long  free  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  Tho 
12361  ^'"^S'  having  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the 
J  count  of  Provence,  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
'lumber  of  strangers  from  that  country,  whom  he  en- 
riched by  the  most  arbitrary  exactions  upon  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  foreign  enterprises  of  Henry  were  equally  dis- 
graceful with  his  domestic  government.  In  a  war 
with  Louis  IX.,  he  was  stripped  of  what  remained  to 
him  of  Poictoa.  His  want  of  economy,  and  an  ill- 
judged  liberality,  obliged  him  to  sell  all  his  plate  and 
jewels.  When  this  expedient  was  first  proposed  to 
him,  he  asked,  where  he  should  find  purcnascrs  1  It 
was  replied,  the  citizens  of  London.  "  On  my  word," 
said  he,  "  these  clowns  who  assume  to  themselves  the 
name  of  barons,  abound  in  every  thing,  while  we  are 
reduced  to  necessities." 

The  grievances  under  which  the  English  laboured 
from  the  faults  of  the  king,  were  considerably  increas- 
ed by  the  usurpations  and  exactions  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  About  1229,  pope  Honorius  demanded,  and 
obtained,  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues.  In 
the  year  1240,  Otho  the  legate  wrested  large  sums 
from  the  prelates  and  convents,  and  is  said  to  have 
carried  more  money  out  of  the  kingdom  than  he  left  in 
it.  The  king,  who  relied  on  the  pope  for  the  support 
of  his  tottering  authority,  never  failed  to  countenance 
thote  ezacUonf. 
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The  ffoccecsTul  revolt  of  the  baroni  from  kin^  John 
iiad  reidered  them  more  sensible  of  their  own  iropor 
tance.  The  parliament,  which  teems  to  have  had 
some  aathority  in  this  reign,  refused  an  aid,  unless 
12551  ^^^^  would  promise,  at  the  same  time,  a  re- 
•■  dress  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  grievances,  and 
ratify  the  great  charter  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
To  this  the  king  consented ;  but,  misled  bj  his  favour- 
ites, he  soon  resumed  the  ssroe  arbitrary  measures  of 
government. 

The  conduct  of  Henry  afforded  a  pretence  to  Simon 
10501  de  Mountfort,  earl  of  l^icester,  for  attempting 
'  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  which 
held  it.  This  nobleman  had  espoused  Eleanor,  dow- 
ager to  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  sister  to  the 
king.  His  address  gained  him  the  affections  of  all  or- 
ders of  men ;  but  he  lo»t  the  friendship  of  Henry  from 
the  usual  levity  and  fickleness  of  that  prince.  He 
was  banished  the  court,  recalled,  and  again  disgraced 
by  the  k>ng.  Being  too  great  to  preserve  an  entire 
complaisance  to  Henry's  humours,  and  to  act  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  minions  of  that  prince,  he  found 
more  advantage  in  cultivating  his  interest  with  the 
public,  and  in  inflaming  the  general  discontents.  He 
filled  every  place  with  complaints  against  the  infnng«- 
ment  of  the  great  charter ;  and  a  quarrel  which  he 
had  with  William  de  Valence,  the  king's  half-brother, 
and  chief  favourite,  determined  him  to  give  full  scope 
to  his  ambition.  He  secretly  called  a  meeting  of  tlie 
most  considerable  barons,  particularly  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  high  constable,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  mareschal, 
and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Gloucester.  To  them 
be  exaggerated  the  oppressions  exercised  against  the 
lower  orders  of  the  state,  the  violations  of  the  barons' 
privileges,  and  the  continual  depredations  made  on  the 
clergy  ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  great  charter,  which 
Henry  had  so  often  ratified,  and  which  was  calculated 
to  ore  vent  the  return  of  those  grievances.  He  mag- 
niued  the  generosity  of  their  ancestors,  who  at  tlva 
expense  of  their  blood  had  extorted  that  famous  con 
session  from  the  crown  ;  but  he  lamented  their  own 
degeneracy,  who  allowed  so  important  an  advantsge 
to  be  wrested  from  them  by  a  weak  prince  and  inso* 
lent  oarasites. 
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Theie  topics  were  well  sailed  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  company,  and  the  barons  embraced  a  resolation  of 
redressiog  tne  public  grievances,  by  taking  into  tliell 
own  hands  the  administration  of  government.  Henrj 
having  summoned  a  parliament,  the  barons  appeared 
in  the  hall  clad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  their 
swords  by  their  sides.  The  king,  struck  with  their 
unusual  appearance,  asked,  whether  they  intended  to 
make  him  their  prisoner  ;  Roger  Bigod  replied  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  "  That  he  was  not  their  prisoner, 
but  their  sovereign  j  but  that,  as  he  had  frequently 
acknowledged  his  past  errors,  and  had  still  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  into  the  same  path,  he  must  now 
yield  to  more  strict  regulations,  and  confer  authority 
on  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  redress  the  na- 
tional grievances."  Henry,  partly  allured  by  the  hope 
of  supply,  partly  intimidated  by  the  union  and  martial 
appearance  of  the  barons,  agreed  to  their  demand, 
and  promised  to  summon  another  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford, in  order  to  digest  the  new  plan  of  government. 

This  parliament,  which,  from  the  confusion  that  at 
tended  its  measures,  was  ai\erward8  denominated  the 
"road  parliament,"  chose  twelve  barons,  to  whom 
were  added  twelve  more  from  the  king's  ministers. 
To  these  twenty-four  unlimited  authority  was  granted 
to  reform  the  state  ;  and  as  Leicester  was  at  the  head 
of  this  supreme  council,  to  which  the  legislative  pow- 
er was  in  reality  transferred,  all  their  measures  were 
taken  by  his  influence  and  direction.  They  ordered 
that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  each  ceunty, 
who  should  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  people, 
and  inform  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  their  particn 
lar  counties  :  that  three  sessions  of  parliament  should 
be  regularly  neld  every  year  j  that  a  new  sheriff  should 
be  annually  elected  by  the  Totes  of  the  freeholders  of 
each  county  ;  that  no  heirs  should  be  committed  to 
the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and  no  castles  intrusted  to 
their  custody ;  and  that  no  new  warrens  or  forests 
should  be  created,  nor  the  revenues  of  any  counties  or 
hundreds  be  let  to  farm. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  associates,  having  pro- 
oeeded  so  far  to  satisfy  the  nation,  instead  of  continu- 
ing in  this  popular  coarse,  or  granting  the  kins  those 
supplies  which  thev  had  promised,  prorided  for  th« 
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extension  of  their  own  authority.  They  displaced 
all  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown ;  and  advanced 
either  themselves  or  their  own  creatures  in  their 
place.  The  whole  power  of  the  sUte  being  thus 
transferred  to  them,  tney  obliged  every  man  to  swear, 
that  they  would  obey  and  execute  all  the  reguiatic.ns 
of  the  twenty-four  barons  ;  and  they  chose  a  comiait* 
tee  of  twelve  persons,  who,  during  the  intervals  of 
the  cessions,  were  to  possess  the  whole  authority  of 
Parliament. 

But  the  stream  of  popularity  rapidly  turned  agninst 
%hem.  Whatever  support  the  barons  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  privtiie  power  of  their  families,  was 
weakened  by  their  intestine  jealousies  and  animosi- 
ties. A  violent  enmity  broke  out  between  the  earU  of 
Leicester  and  Gloucester;  the  latter,  more  moderate 
in  his  designs,  was  desirous  of  stopping  or  retarding 
the  usurpations  of  the  barons  j  but  the  former,  enrag- 
ed at  the  opposition  he  met  with  in  his  own  party, 
pretended  to  throw  up  all  concern  in  English  affairs, 
and  letired  into  France. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  before 
1201  ^''  decease,  had  joined  the  royal  party,  Leices- 
-'  ter  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Llewellyn, 
prince  of  Wales.  Llewellyn  invaded  England  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  ubfiged  to  take  shelter  in  the  north  of  Wales. 
The  Welsh  invasion  was  the  signal  for  the  malcon- 
tent barons  to  rise  in  arms.  Leicester  secretly  passed 
over  into  England,  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  par- 
ty, and  commenced  an  open  rebellion.  The  power  of 
Leicester's  faction  increased  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  kinff,  unable  to  resist  it.  was  obliged  to  seek  an  ac- 
commodation. He  agreed  to  confirm  the  provisions 
of  Oxford,  and  reinstated  the  barons  in  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Westminster,  in  order  to  settle  the 
plan  of  government;  and,  in  that  assembly,  they  pro- 
duced a  new  list  of  twenty-four  barons,  whose  authori- 
ty they  insisted  should  continue,  not  onlv  during  the 
reign  of  the  king,  but  also  during  that  or  prince  Ed- 
ward. 

This  prince,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  royal  party, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester  in  a  parley  a| 
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Windsor ;  and  that  event  had  chiefly  determined  Hen- 
ry to  submit  to  the  ignominious  conditions  imposed  on 
him  by  the  barons.  Edward,  however,  having  recov- 
ered his  liberty  by  the  treaty,  employed  his  activity 
in  defending  the  prerogatives  of  his  family.  The  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  and  the  clamour  of  the  people  for 
peace,  obliged  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  consent  to  a 
second  negotiation  ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  both  sides 
to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
king  of  France. 

This  virtuous  prince  had  never  ceased  to  interpose 
nis  ^ood  offices  between  the  English  factions  ;  and  at 
Amiens,  in  the  presence  of  the  states  of  France,  of 
the  king  of  England,  and  of  Peter  de  Monlfort,  Lei- 
cester's son,  he  brought  this  great  cause  to  a  trial.  He 
annulled  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  restored  to  the 
kinff  the  possession  of  his  castles,  and  the  nomination 
of  the  great  offices  ;  but  he  ordered  that  a  general  am- 
nesty should  be  granted  for  all  past  offences,  and  de- 
clared that  his  award  was  in  no  wise  meant  to  dero- 
gate from  the  privileges  and  liberties  which  the  nation 
enioyed  by  any  former  charters. 

This  eouitable  sentence  was  rejected  by  Leicester 
|ur  II  and  his  confederates,  who  determined  to  havi 
^  recourse  to  arms,  in  which  they  were  assisted 
by  the  city  of  London.  The  king  and  the  prince,  find- 
ing a  civif  war  inevitable,  prepared  themselves  for  de- 
fence, and  summoned  to  their  standard  their  military 
vassals  ;  while  Leicester,  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
great  body  of  Londoners,  determined  to  stake  the  fate 
of  the  nation  on  a  decisive  engagement.  Leicester 
conducted  his  march  with  so  much  skill  and  secrecy, 
that  he  had  nearly  surprised  the  royalists  in  their  quar 
ters  at  Lewes  in  Sussex  j  but  the  vigilance  and  activi 
tv  of  prince  Edward  soon  repaired  this  negligence. 
With  the  van  he  rushed  upon  the  Londoners,  who, 
from  their  ignorance  of  discipline,  and  want  of  expe- 
rience, were  '{11  fitted  to  resist  the  ardour  of  Edward 
and  his  martial  companious  :  they  were  broken  in  an 
instant,  and  chassd  off  the  field  for  four  miles.  But 
when  Edward  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he  was  aston- 
ished to  find  the  ground  covered  with  the  dead  bodiee 
of  his  friends,  and  still  more  to  hear  that  bis  father, 
and  his  ancle  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  had  be«B 
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defeated  and  token  pritonera.  In  thta  erigenoy,  the 
gallant  prince  waa  ooliged  to  aubmit  to  Leioeater'a 
tenna,  which  were  laconic  and  aevere.  He  atipolaied, 
that  Edward,  and  Henrjr  d'Ailmaine,  the  aon  of  the 
king  of  the  Romana,  ahoald  aurrender  themaelTca 
picdgca  in  lien  of  the  two  kinga ;  that  all  other  priso- 
nera  on  both  aidea  ahould  be  releaaed  ;  and  ihat  the 
king  of  France  ahould  name  aix  Frenchmen,  who 
ahould  chooae  two  olhera  of  their  own  country  :  and 
theao  two  ahould  appoint  one  Engliahman,  ana  that 
theao  three  peraona  ahould  be  inveated  with  full  pow- 
era  to  make  what  regulationa  they  ahould  deem  necea- 
aary  for  the  aettlement  of  the  kingdom. 

The  prince  and  young  Henry  accordingly  delivered 
themaeWea  into  Leiceater'y  handa,  who  aent  them  un- 
der a  guard  to  Dover  caatle  ;  but  he  had  no  aooner 
ffot  the  whole  royal  family  in  hia  power,  than  he  open- 
Ty  violated  ewery  article  of  the  treaty,  and  acted  aa 
aole  maater,  and  even  tyrant  of  the  kingdom.  No 
farther  mention  waa  made  of  the  reference  to  the 
king  of  France  :  and  Leiceater  aummoned  a  parlia- 
ment, compoaed  altogether  of  hia  own  parliaana,  who 
voted  the  royal  power  ahould  be  exerciaed  by  nine 
peraona  to  be  choaen  and  removed  bv  the  majority  of 
three,  Leiceater  himaelf,  the  earl  of  Gionceater,  and 
the  biahop  of  Chicheater.  By  thia  plan  of  govern- 
ment, the  aceptre  vaa  really  pot  into  Leiceater'a 
handa,  aa  he  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  biahop 
of  Chicheater.  Leiceater,  however,  aummoned  a  new 
parliament  in  London.   Beaidea  the  barona  of  hia  owa 

Krty,  and  aeveral  eccleaiaatica,  he  ordered  returna  to 
made  of  two  knighta  from  each  ahire,  and  what  ia 
more  remarkable,  or  deputiea  'rom  the  borougha,  an 
order  of  men,  which  in  former  asea  had  always  been 
regarded  aa  too  mean  to  enjov  a  place  in  the  national 
12651  couneila.  Thia  period  ia  commonly  esteemed 
^^^  the  epoch  of  the  house  of  coromona  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  i*  certainly  the  firat  time  that  hiatoriana 
aneak  of  any  repreaeotativea  aent  to  parliament  from 
tne  borougha. 

The  earl  of  Gionceater,  becoming  diagnated  with 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Leiceater,  retired  for  aafetv 
to  hia  eatatea  on  the  bordera  of  Walea  :  Leiceater  fol- 
owed  him  with  an  arm  v  to  Hetcford*    and  that  be 
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mighx  Add  tathoritv  to  his  cause,  be  carried  both  th« 
king  ind  prince  along  with  him.  The  earl  of  Glou 
cester  here  concerted  with  young  Edward  the  manner 
of  that  prince's  escape.  He  furnished  him  with  a 
twifl  horse,  and  appointed  a  small  party  to  receive 
the  prince,  and  guard  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Ed* 
ward  pretended  to  take  the  air  with  some  of  bis 
guards:  and  making  matches  between  their  Vorses  un- 
til  he  tnought  he  had  tired  them,  he  suddenly  mount- 
ed  Gloucester's  horse,  bade  them  adieu,  and  reached 
bis  friends. 

The  royalists,  secretly  prepared  for  this  event,  im- 
mediately flew  to  arms.  Leicester  finding  himself  in 
a  remote  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  eurrounded  bv  his 
enemies,  and  barred  from  all  communication  witn  his 
friends  by  the  Severn,  whose  bridges  Edward  had 
broken  down,  vrrote  to  his  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  to 
hasten  from  London  with  an  army  for  his  relief.  Si- 
mon had  advanced  to  Kenilwortb  with  that  view, 
where,  fancying  that  all  Edward's  force  and  attention 
were  directed  asainst  his  father,  he  lay  secure  and 
unguarded  ;  but  the  prince^  making  a  sudden  and  forc- 
ed march,  surprised  him  in  his  camp,  dispersed  bis 
army,  and  took  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  many  other  no- 
blemen prisoners,  almost  without  resistance.  Leices- 
ter, ignorant  of  his  son's  fate,  passed  the  Severn  in 
boats  during  EMward's  absence,  and  la^  at  Evesham, 
in  expectation  of  being  everv  hour  joined  by  his 
friends  fVom  London  ;  when  the  prince,  who  availed 
himself  of  every  favourable  moment,  appeared  in  the 
field  before  him.  The  battle  immediately  began, 
though  on  very  unequal  terms.  Leicester's  army, 
by  living  on  the  mountains  of  Wales  without  bread, 
which  was  not  then  much  used  among  the  inhabitants, 
nad  been  extremely  weakened  by  sickness  and  deser- 
tion, and  was  soon  broken  by  the  victorious  royalists  j 
while  his  Welsh  allies,  accustomed  only  to  a  desulto- 
ry kind  of  war,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were 
pursued  with  great  slaughter.  Leicester  himself, 
askinff  for  ouarter,  was  slain  in  the  beat  of  the  action, 
with  nis  eldest  son,  Henry,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  ana 
about  an  hundred  and  sixty  knights,  and  many  other 
gentlemen  of  his  party.  Tno  old  king  had  been  pur 
posely  placed  by  the  rebels  in  tlie  front  of  the  battle } 
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and  b«ioK  dad  in  armoar,  and  thereby  not  known  b} 
hu  friends,  he  received  a  wound,  and  was  in  dan« 
ger  of  his  li(^ :  but  crying  out,  "  I  am  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, your  king/'  he  was  rescued  and  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

The  victory  of  Evesham,  with  the  death  of  Leices- 
12661  ^®*"*  P"^®^®*^  decisive  in  favour  of  the  royalists  j 
'^^^1  but  they  used  it  with  moderation.  No  sacrifices 
of  national  liberty  were  made  on  this  occasion  j  the 
great  charter  remained  inviolate  j  and  they  carefully 
abstained  from  all  those  exertions  of  power,  which  had 
afforded  so  plausible  a  pretext  to  the  rebels.  The 
mild  disposition  of  tlie  king,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
prince,  tempered  the  insolence  of  victory. 

Prince  Edward,  finding  the  state  of  the  kin^ora 
12701  ^'^'^^ly  composed,  was  impelled  by  his  avidity 
■*  for  glory,  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  by 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  king  of  Prance,  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy 
f^and.  He  sailed  from  England  with  an  armyj  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Tunis,  he  found  Lewis  had  died 
from  the  heat  ot  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
enterprise.  Not  discouraged,  however,  by  this  event, 
be  continued  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
signalized  himself  by  acts  of  valour,  and  revived  the 
glory  of  the  English  name. 

In  the  mean  time  his  absence  from  England  was 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  consequences ;  the  laws 
were  not  executed ;  the  barons  oppressed  the  common 
people  with  impunity  3  and  the  populace  of  London 
returned  to  their  usual  licentiousness.  The  old  king, 
unequal  to  the  burthen  of  public  affairs,  called  aloud 
for  his  gallant  son  to  return,  and  to  assist  him  in  swuy- 
ing  that  sceptre  which  was  ready  to  drop  from  his  fee- 
bio  and  irresolute  hands.  At  last,  overcome  by  the 
cares  of  government,  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  he 
visibly  declined,  and  expired  at  Edmondsbury,  m  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-sixth  of  his  reign  j 
the  longest  reign  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  English 
annals,  except  that  of  our  late  sovereign.  He  left  two 
sons,  Edward,  his  successor,  and  Edmond,  carl  of 
l^ancasterj  and  two  daughters,  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  Beatrix,  duchess  of  Brittany.  The  mos* 
•bvioas  circaoutaooe  of  Henry's  character  is,  his  in« 
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capacity  for  goTernmeoi,  which  rendered  him  aa  mocli 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers  and  faTouritea, 
IS  when  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemieb.  From 
this  source,  rather  than  from  insincerity  or  treachery, 
arose  his  negligence  in  observing  his  promises 
Hence,  too,  were  derived  his  profusion  to  favourites, 
his  attachment  to  strangers,  the  variableness  of  his 
conduct,  his  haitty  resentments,  and  the  sudden  return 
of  affection.  Greater  abilities  with  his  good  disposi- 
tions would  have  prevented  him  from  fallinff  into  his 
faults ;  or,  with  worse  dispositions,  would  nave  ena- 
bled him  to  maintain  them. 

Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from  the 
12721  ^^'y  Land,  where  he  had  been  wounded  with  a 
■'  Doisonous  dagger,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  father.  As  he  was  assured  of  the 
quiet  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  in  no  harry 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  but  spent  near  a  year 
in  France,  and  did  homage  to  Philip  for  the  domin- 
ions  which  he  held  in  that  country.  At  length  he  ar 
rived  in  England,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
most  joyful  acclamations,  and  was  solemnly  crownec 
at  Westminster  by  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  kins  immediately  applied  himself  to  correct 
those  disoi^ers  which  civil  commotions  had  introduc- 
ed. By  a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  ho  gave  protec- 
tion to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state,  and  diminished 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  barons.  He  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  inouire  into  crimes  of  all  kinds;  md 
the  adulteration  of  tne  coin  of  the  realm  being  imputed 
chiefly  to  the  Jews,  he  let  loose  on  them  the  whole 
rigours  of  his  iustice.  In  London  alone,  two  hundred 
and  eighty  or  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this 
crime ;  fifteen  thousand  were  robbed  of  their  eflecta, 
and  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  since  that  period  they 
have  never  been  ao  numerous  in  England. 

Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  h.id  entered  into  all  the 
12761  ^conspiracies  of  the  M ontfort  faction  against  th« 
-■  crown,  and  refusing  to  do  homage  to  the  new 
king,  Edward  levied  an  army  to  reduce  him  to  obedi- 
ence. Llewellyn  retired  among  the  hills  of  Snowdon  t 
but  Edward  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
obliged  him  to  submit  at  discretion.  He  did  homage, 
and  permitted  bis  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  the  crowe 
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of  Engine! :  and  b«  alio  relinqaished  the  coantry  be* 
tween  Cbesoire  and  the  riTer  Conway.  Howerer,  the 
ineolence  of  the  English,  who  oppressed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  districts  ceded  to  them,  raised  the  indigna- 
tion  of  the  Welsh,  who  again  took  to  arms.  EUlward 
advanced  into  Wales  with  an  armj  which  could  rot 
be  resisted.  Llewellyn  was  surprised  and  slain,  with 
two  thousand  of  his  followers;  and  his  brother  Darid, 
aAer  being  chased  from  hill  to  hill,  was  at  last  betray- 
ed to  the  enemy.  Edward  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Shrewsbury ;  ana  bringing  him  to  a  formal  trial  before 
all  the  peers  of  England,  he  ordered  this  sovereign 

Itrince  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  for  defending  the 
iberties  of  his  native  country.  The  Welsh  nobility 
aubmitted  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  the  laws  of  England 
were  esublished  throughout  the  principality. 

The  king,  sensible  that  nothing  cherished  miiitnry 
12841  f^*^^  ^°^  valour  so  much  as  traditional  poetrv, 
■I  collected  all  the  Welsh  bards,  and  barbarouslv 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  said  thnt  Ed- 
ward promiaed  to  give  the  Welsh  a  prince,  a  Welsh- 
man by  birth ;  and  that  he  invested  in  the  principniity 
his  son  Edward,  then  an  infant,  who  had  been  bom  at 
Caernarvon.  Thus  Wales  was  fully  annexed  to  the 
crown :  and  henceforth  gives  a  title  to  the  eldeat  aon 
of  the  ainga  of  England. 

Edward  had  contracted  his  son  to  Margaret,  the  heir 
12911  ^  ^^  Scottish  throne,  and  by  this  means  hoped 
J  to  unite  the  wholn  island  into  one  monarchy; 
but  this  project  failed  of  success  bv  the  sudden  death 
of  that  princeas ;  and  the  vncant  throne  waa  claimed 
both  by  John  Baiiol  and  Robert  Bruoo.  Each  of  the 
two  claimants  poaseased  numerous  adherents  ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  it  w»j  aj^rced  on  to  sub 
mit  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  <if  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  virtue 
of  Edward.  He  purposed  to  lay  hold  of  the  present 
Importunity,  to  revive,  if  not  to  create,  his  claim  of  a 
feudal  superiority  over  Scotland.  Accompanied  by  a 
great  army,  he  advanced  to  the  frontw>m.  and  invited 
the  Scotliah  parliament  and  the  competitors  to  attend 
him  in  the  castle  of  N<>rham,  on  the  «outhern  bank  of 
the  Tweed.  He  informed  them  ihul  he  was  comt 
thither  to  determine  the  ri^ht  of  the  two  ooipetitort 
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to  their  crown ;  that  he  wu  resolved  to  do  strict  jut- 
tice  to  each  party ;  aod  that  he  wan  entitled  to  thif 
authority,  not  in  virtue  of  the  reference  made  to  him, 
but  in  quality  of  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Scottish  barons  were  moved  with  indignation 
at  the  injustice  of  this  unexpected  claim :  but  thev 
found  themselves  betrayed  into  a  situation,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  defence  for 
the  independence  of  their  country ;  and  the  kin^  inter- 
preting their  silenco  into  consent,  addressed  himself 
to  the  competitors,  and  previously  to  his  pronouncing 
sentence,  required  their  acknowledgment  of  his  supe- 
riority. At  length,  after  lung  deliberations,  Edward 
pronounced  in  favour  of  Balior,to  whom,  upon  renew- 
ing his  oalh  of  fealty  to  England,  all  the  Scottish  for- 
tresses were  restored.  However,  he  proceeded  in 
such  a  manner,  as  made  it  evident  that  he  aimed  at 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  kingdom.  He  encour- 
aged appeals  to  England;  and  obliged  king  John  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  his  parliament  as  a  private  person. 
Baliol.  though  a  prince  of  a  gentle  disposition,  was 
greallv  provoked  at  this  usage;  he  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  vindicate  his  liberties  :  and  the  war  which 
soon  after  broke  out  between  France  and  England 
afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity. 

A  petty  quarrel  between  a  Norman  and  English 
12931  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^"  speedily  inflamed  into  a  national 
'  enmity.  Barbarities  were  committed  on  the 
crews  of  Norman  and  English  vessels ;  the  sea  became 
a  scene  of  piracy  between  the  two  nations ;  and  so 
numerous  were  the  fleets  engaged,  that  fifteen  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  are  reported  to  have  perished  in  one 
action.  Philip  sent  an  envo^r  to  demand  reparation  : 
but  not  obtaining  s.  Jicient  satisfaction,  he  summonea 
Edward  as  his  vassal,  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris, 
and  answer  for  these  ofl*ences;  a.'^d  on  his  refusal, 
Guiennc,  Hy  a  formal  decree,  was  declared  forfeited, 
and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Some  imprev 
sion  was  made  on  Guienne  bv  an  English  army,  which 
Edward  raised  by  emptying  the  jails,  but  which  was 
soon  after  defeated  with  great  slaughter^  and  England 
was  at  the  same  time  menaced  with  an  invasion  from 
France  and  from  Scotland,  whose  kings  had  entered 
if  to  a  secret  alliance. 
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Tha  aipenMi  attending  these  wart  obliged  Edward 
12951  ^^  ^^^  frequent  recoarse  to  parliamentary  sap- 
-'  plies,  and  to  introduce  into  the  public  councils 
the  lewer  orders  of  the  state  He  issued  writs  to  the 
aheriils,  enjoining  them  to  send  to  parliament,  along 
with  two  knighu  of  the  shire,  two  deputies  from  each 
borough  :*  "  as  it  is  a  most  equitable  rule,"  says  he, 
*'  that  what  concerns  all  should  be  approved  of  by  alt 
and  common  dangers  be  repelled  by  united  efforts." 
This  noble  principle  teems  to  indicate  a  liberal  mind 
in  the  king,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  free 
and  equitable  goTemmeot ;  and  from  this  period  may 
be  dated  the  regular  eatablishmeot  of  the  different 
branches  composing  the  boose  of  commons,  the  pre- 
cedent of  Leicester  in  the  former  reign  being  rather 
an  act  of  violence  than  of  authority. 

Edward  employed  the  supplies  granted  him  by  hit 
people,  io  making  preparations  against  the  hostilitiet 

*  The  ebarfss  of  the  dsputlet  were  borne  by  the  borouf  h 
which  sent  them.  They  tat  apart  from  the  barons  and  knights, 
who  difdaiocd  to  mix  with  such  mean  personages.  After  tlioy 
had  given  their  eonsent  to  the  taxes  reqaired  of  them,  they 
isparatad^  evsa  thoogh  the  parliainenl  continued  to  sit.  How- 
evw,  the  onion  of  the  reprsseotatives  from  the  boroughs  gars 
gradually  more  weight  to  the  whole  order  ;  and  it  became  oos- 
tomary  lor  them,  In  retam  for  the  supplies  which  they  granted, 
to  prefer  petitions  to  the  crown  for  the  redress  of  an^  particu- 
lar grievance  (  and  the  king,  by  adding  to  the  petitions  the 
sanction  of  his  authority,  bestowed  validity  upon  them.  But 
it  was  soon  diseovered,  that  no  laws  oould  be  fixed  for  one  or- 
der of  men,  without  affeotiog  the  whole  t  and  the  house  of 
peers,  therefore,  with  reason,  expected  that  their  assent  should 
be  expressly  granted  to  all  public  ordinances. 

With  the  most  freooent  partition  of  property,  the  knights 
and  lesser  barons  sunk  into  a  rank  still  more  inferior  to  the 
gfeal  oobility  )  while  the  growth  of  commeroe  augmented  the 
privais  wealth  and  consideration  of  the  burgesses  t  and  as  they 
resembled  the  knichts  of  shires  in  representing  particular  bod- 
ies of  men,  it  no  longer  appeared  unsuitable  to  unite  them  to- 
gether in  the  same  house,  and  to  confound  their  rigbu  and 
privileges.  This  event  took  place  in  the  16th  of  E<lward  IIL 
or  fony-eighl  years  from  the  time  when  burgessns  were  first 
summoned  to  parliamenU  Thus  the  third  estate,  that  of  the 
somoMMis,  leaohed  at  length  iu  present  form ;  it  gradually  in- 
creased in  Importance )  and  in  its  profress  made  arts  and  oom- 
Biereo,  the  necessary  attendanu  of  liberty  and  equal  rights 
Ooorlsh  In  the  kingdom. 
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jQQgl  of  his  northern  neighbours.  He  tummoDed 
^  John  to  appear  before  him  as  his  Tassal :  and 
on  his  refusal,  )ie  marched  with  thirty  thousand  Too* 
and  four  thousand  horse  to  chastise  his  contumacy. 
Some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
endpavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Edward  by 
an  t':\r\y  submission ;  and  the  king  crossed  the  Tweed 
wiiliout  opposition,  took  Berwick  by  assault,  and  de- 
taciied  the  earl  of  Warrenne  with  twelve  thousand  men 
to  besiege  Dunbar.  The  Scots,  who  advanced  against 
Warrenne  with  their  main  army,  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Dunbar  surrender- 
ed f  and  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh  and  Stirling  opened  their  gates  to  the  English. 
All  the  southern  parts  were  immediately  subdued. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  broken  by  misfortunes  ; 
and  the  feeble  and  timid  Baliol  hastened  to  make  his 
submission,  and  solemnly  resigned  his  crown  into  the 
hands  of  Edward.  That  sovereign  marched  to  Aber- 
deen and  Elgin  without  opposition;  and  having reduc- 
ed  the  whole  kingdom  to  an  apparent  state  of  tran- 
quil!ity,he  returned  to  the  south.  Earl  Warrenne  wai 
left  governor  of  Scotland.  Baliol  was  carried  to  Lon 
don,  and  lay  two  years  in  the  Tower,  and  then  submit- 
ted  to  a  voluntary  banishment  to  Irance,  where  he 
died  in  a  private  station. 

Edward  was  not  equally  successful  in  his  attempt 
to  recover  Guienne  ;  and,  at  length,  Philip  and  be 
agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitratioa 
P981  ^^  Pope  Boniface.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
"  -I  sovereign  pontiffs  that  exercised  an  authority 
over  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  princes ;  and  these 
exorbitant  pretensions,  which  he  had  been  tempted  to 
assume  from  the  successful  example  of  his  predeces- 
sors, but  of  which  the  season  was  now  passed,  involr* 
ed  him  in  so  many  calamities,  and  were  attended  with 
so  unfortunate  a  catastrophe,  that  they  have  been  80« 
cretly  abandoned,  thougn  never  openly  relinquished, 
by  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Edward  and 
Philip,  equally  jealous  of  papal  claims,  took  care  to 
insert  in  their  reference,  that  Boniface  wm  made  judge 
of  their  differences  by  their  consent,  as  a  private  per- 
son, not  by  any  right  of  his  pontificate ;  and  the  pope 
without  seeming  to  be  offended  at  this  mortifying 
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daaw,  proceeded  to  gire  a  eeBteiice  between  them, 
in  which  they  both  acquiesced.  He  brought  them  to 
agree  that  their  union  should  be  cemented  by  a  dou- 
ble marriage :  that  of  Cdward  himself,  who  now  was  a 
*idower,  with  Margaret,  Philip's  sister*,  and  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  that 
monarch.  Philip  was  likewise  willing  to  restore  Gui- 
enne  to  the  English  ;  snd  Edward  agreed  to  abandon 
his  ally  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  condition  that  Philip 
should  treat  in  like  manner  his  ally  the  king  of  Scots. 
The  prospect  of  conquering  these  two  countries, 
whose  situation  made  them  so  commodious  an  acqui- 
sition to  the  respective  kingdoms,  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations ;  and  though  they  were  both  fi- 
nally disappointed  in  their  hopes,  tlieir  conduct  was 
very  reconcilable  to  the  principles  of  an  interested 
policy. 

Warrenne  retiring  into  England,  on  account  of  hit 
bad  state  of  health,  left  the  administration  of  Scot- 
land entirely  in  the  hands  of  Orroesby  the  justiciary, 
and  Cressingham  the  treasurer.  The  former  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  severity ;  the  latter  had  no 
other  object  tlian  the  amassing  of  money  by  rapine 
and  injustice.  They  treated  the  Scots  as  a  conouered 
people }  and,  in  consequence,  the  bravest  and  most 
generous  spirits  of  the  nation  were  exasperated  to  the 
highest  degree  against  the  Enslish  government. 

Among  these  wns  William  VVallace.  a  man  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  family,  whose  courage  prompted 
him  to  undertake,  and  enabled  him  finally  to  accom- 

Elish,  the  deliverance  of  his  native  country.  Finding 
imself  obnoxious  to  the  administration,  he  bad  fled 
into  the  woods,  and  ofi*ered  himself  as  a  leader  to  all 
those  whom  their  crimes,  or  bad  fortune,  or  avowed 
hatred  to  the  English,  bad  reduced  to  the  same  neces* 
sity.  He  was  endowed  with  sigaotic  force,  with  he- 
roic courage,  and  patience  to  bear  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
all  the  severities  of  the  seasons.  Beginning  with 
small  atteropta,  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more  mo 
mentous  enterprises ;  and  he  discoverrd  equal  pru 
denco  in  securing  his  followers,  and  valour  in  annoy 
ing  the  eneniT.  All  who  thirsted  aAer  military  fame, 
or  felt  the  name  of  patriotism,  were  desirous  to  par> 


ne  or  pai 
i;  ftndh( 


take  hia  renown :  and  he  seemed  to  vindicate  the  na 
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tion  from  the  ignominy  into  which  it  had  fallen  by  it! 
tame  submission  to  the  English. 

Wallace  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  agaicst 
the  English  government,  and  concerted  the  plan  of 
attacking  Ormesby  at  Scone;  but  the  justiciary,  ap- 
prized of  his  intentions,  fled  hastily  into  England,  and 
all  the  other  officers  of  Edward  f«)llowed  his  eiample. 
'IMieir  terror  added  courage  to  the  Scots,  who  took  up 
nrnis  in  every  quarter,  VVarrenne,  collecting  an  army 
ot  forty  thousand  men  in  the  north  of  England,  ad- 
vanced to  Stirling,  and  found  Wallace  encamped  oa 
the  opposite  banks  of  tin*  P^orth.  He  prepared  to  at- 
tack the  Scots  in  tl.  it  .»  Ksition,  and  ordered  his  army 
to  cross  a  bridge  which  lay  over  the  Forth.  Wallace- 
all  owjng  a  number  of  the  English  to  pass,  attacked 
them  before  they  could  be  formed,  and  pu^ihed  them 
into  the  river,  or  destroyed  them  with  the  sword. 
Warrenne  was  obliged  to  retire  into  England ;  and 
Wallace,  after  receiving  from  his  followers  the  title 
of  guardian.,  or  regent,  broke  into  the  northern  cour 
ties  of  England,  and  extended  his  ravages  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Durham. 

Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelligence  of 
these  events,  hastened  his  return  *,  and  having  collect- 
ed the  whole  military  force  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  he  marched  with  an  army  of  nearly  a  hun 
dred  thousand  men  to  the  northern  frontiers.  The 
Scots  were  distracted  by  faction  and  animosity.  The 
elevation  of  Wallace  was  the  object  of  envy  to  the 
nobility ;  and  that  hero,  sensible  of  their  jealousy, 
and  dreading  the  ruin  of  his  country  from  those  intes- 
tine discords,  voluntarily  resigned  his  authority,  and 
retained  only  the  command  over  that  body  of  follow- 
ers, who,  being  accustomed  to  victory  under  his  stand- 
ard, refused  to  follow  into  the  field  any  other  leader. 
The  chief  power  devolved  on  the  steward  of  Scot- 
land, and  Cummin  of  Badenach,  men  of  eminent 
birth,  who  fixed  their  station  at  Falkirk,  where  they 
purposed  to  abide  the  assault  of  the  English. 

The  English  archers,  who  began  about  this  time  to 
surpass  those  of  other  nations,  first  chased  the  Scot- 
tish bowmen  off  the  field,  afterwards  threw  the  pike- 
men  into  disorder,  and  thus  rendered  the  assault  of 
the  English  lancers  and  caTolry  more  easy  and  ta& 
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•Mtfbl,  The  whole  Scottish  army  wu  broken,  anU 
driven  oflf  the  field  with  prodi^ous  tUagbter.  In  this 
general  route  Wallace  kept  bis  troops  entire  ;  and  re- 
tiring behind  the  Carron,  he  marched  leisurely  along 
the  banks  of  that  river.  Young  Kobert  Bruce,  the 
grandson  and  heir  of  him  who  had  been  competitor 
for  the  throne,  who,  in  the  service  of  Eogland,  bad 
already  given  many  proofs  of  his  aspiring  genius,  ap 
peared  on  the  opposite  banks ;  and  distinguishing  the 
Scottish  chief,  be  called  to  him,  and  desired  a  short 
conference.  He  represented  to  Wallace  the  fruitlecs 
and  ruinous  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engap:ed,  and 
the  unequal  contest  between  a  weak,  state,  deprived 
of  iu  head  and  agitated  by  intestine  discord,  and  a 
mighty  nation  conducted  by  the  ableat  and  most  mar 
tial  monarch  of  the  age.  If  the  love  of  his  country 
was  his  motive  for  perseverance,  his  obstinacy  tended 
only  to  prolong  her  misery  j  if  he  carried  his  views 
to  private  grandeur  and  ambition,  he  oudit  to  reflect, 
that  so  man^  haughty  nobles,  proud  of  the  pre-emin 
ence  of  their  families,  would  never  submit  to  person- 
al merit.  To  these  exhortations  Wallace  repl  ed. 
that,  if  he  had  hitherto  acted  alone  as  the  champion 
of  his  country  it  was  because  no  leader  had  yet  ap- 
peared to  place  himself  in  that  honourable  station  : 
that  the  blame  l^y  entirely  with  the  nobility,  ana 
chiefiy  with  Bruce  himself,  who,  uniting  personal 
merit  to  dignity  of  family,  had  deserted  the  post  which 
both  nature  and  fortune  invited  him  to  assume ;  that 
the  Scots,  possessed  of  such  a  leader,  might  hope 
successfully  to  oppose  all  the  powers  and  abilities  of 
fklward;  and  as  for  himself,  he  was  desirous  that  his 
pwn  life,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  nation,  might 
terminate  when  they  could  not  otherwise  be  preserv- 
ed, than  by  receiving  the  chaib>  '^^  a  haughty  victor. 
The  gnllantrjf  of  tl^se  sentiments  was  felt  by  the 
generous  mind  of  Bruce  ;  and  he  secretly  determined 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  embracing  the  cause 
of  his  oppressed  country. 

The  battle  of  Falkirk  had  not  completed  the  sub- 
It991  i^^^*°"  ^^  ^^^  Scots.  They  chose  for  their  re- 
^  gent  John  Cummin,  who  surprised  the  English 
»nny,  and  routed  them  after  an  obstinate  conflict 
and  it  became  necessary  for  EUlward  to  begin  aner 
the  conquest  of  the  kinadom. 
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The  kin^  prepared  himtelf  for  the  enterpriM  witk 
hit  usual  vigour  and  abilities.  He  inarched  victoriouf 
from  one  extremity  of  Scotland  to  the  other,  and  com 
pvlled  even  Cummin  himself  to  submit  to  bis  author 
ity.  To  render  his  acquisition  durable,  he  abrogated 
all  the  laws  and  customs  of  Scotland,  endeavoured  to 
substitute  those  of  England  in  their  place,  entirely 
rased  or  destroyed  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  hastened  wholly  to  abolish  the  Scottish  name. 

Wallaco  himself  was  at  length  betrayed  into  Rd- 
13051  ^'''^*^  hands,  by  his  friend  Sir  John  Monteith; 
-'  and  the  king,  whose  natural  bravery  and  mag 
nnnimity,  should  have  induced  him  to  respect  similar 
qualities  in  an  enemy,  resolved  to  overawe  the  Scots 
by  an  example  of  severity.  He  ordered  the  hero  to 
be  carried  in  chains  to  London ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor,  though  he  had  neier  sworn  fealty  to 
England ;  and  to  be  executed  on  Tower-hill.  Such 
was  the  unworthy  fate  of  Wallace,  who,  through  the 
course  of  several  years,  with  signal  conduct,  intre- 
pidity, and  perseverance,  defended,  against  a  public 
and  oppressive  enemy;  the  liberties  of  his  native 
country. 

The  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the  ob> 
13061  J®^'  ^  which  it  was  directed.  The  Scots  were 
^  enraged  at  the  injustice  and  cruelty  exercised 
on  their  gallant  chief;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  more 
fortunate  leader  presented  himself  to  conduct  them 
to  victory  and  to  vengeance.  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
conferonce  with  Wallace  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron 
has  been  already  noticed,  determined  to  revive  the 
pretensions  of  his  family,  and  to  aspire  to  the  vacant 
throne.  Edward,  being  apprised  of  nis  intentions,  orw 
dered  all  his  motions  to  be  strictly  watched.  An  in- 
timate friend  of  Bruce,  not  daring,  amidst  so  many 
Jealous  e^es,  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him,  sent 
lim  by  his  servant  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  and  a  purse  of 
gold,  which  he  pretended  to  have  borrowed  from  him} 
and  left  it  to  his  sagacity  to  discover  the  meaning. 
Bruce  immediately  contrived  to  escape,  and  in  a  few 
days  arrived  at  Dumfries,  the  chief  seat  of  hirfamilf 
interest,  where  he  found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottisi 
nobility  assembled,  and  among  the  rest  John  Cummla 

with  whom  he  bad  formerly  lived  in  strict  intimacy. 
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however,  did  the  young  Edward  ascend  the  thione, 
than  he  recalled  Gaveston,  gave  him  the  whole  earl- 
dom of  Cornwall,  married  him  to  his  own  r.iece,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  no  pleasure  in  his  royal  dignity,  but 
as  it  enabled  him  to  exalt  this  object  of  his  fond  af- 
fections. The  haughty  barons  were  offended  at  the 
superiority  of  a  minion,  whose  birth  they  despised, 
and  who  eclipsed  them  in  pomp  and  splendour.  In 
a  journey  to  France,  to  espouse  the  princess  Isabella, 
Edward  left  Gaveston  guardian  of  the  realm  ;  but  on 
his  return  with  the  young  queen,  Isabella^  who  wa« 
of  an  imperious  and  intriguing  disposition,  finding  her 
husband's  capacity  required  to  be  governed,  thought 
herself  best  entitled  to  perform  the  office,  and  was 
well  pleased  to  see  a  combination  of  the  nobility 
formed  against  the  favourite. 
Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin-german  to  the 

^'^^^  barons.  That  nobleman  entering  the  parlia- 
ment with  his  adherents  in  arms,  required  the  banish- 
ment of  Gaveston  :  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  instead  of  sending  him  to  his  own  country, 
he  appointed  him  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  king,  unhappy  in  the  absence  of  his  minloiK 
employed  every  expedient  to  soften  the  opposition  of 
the  barons  to  his  return  j  and  deeming  matters  suffi- 
ciently prepared  for  his  purpose,  he  ventured  to  re- 
call Gaveston,  and  went  to  Chester  to  receive  him 
on  his  first  landing  from  Ireland.  However,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws  and  the  king's  prohibition,  the  bar- 
onp,,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  armed  followers, 
compelled  Edward  to  devolve  on  a  chosen  junto  the 
'^vhole  authority  both  of  the  crown  and  the  parliament  j 
and  among  other  regulations  sanctioned  by  this  com- 
mittee, Gaveston  was  forever  banished  the  king's  do- 
minions. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Edward,  by  removing  to  York, 
had  freed  himself  from  the  barons'  power,T:e  recall- 
ed Gaveston  from  Flanders ;  and  the  barons,  highly 
provoked  at  this  measure,  flew  to  arms,  with  the  ean 
of  Lancaster  at  their  head.  Edward  left  his  favour- 
ite in  the  castle  of  Scarborough,  which  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  From  thence 
GaTeston  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Dedingtoa 
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tmu  B«bofT,  where,  being  left  with  a  •ro%ll  guard, 
bewaa  aorpriaed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  and,  with- 
out  any  re«rd  to  the  law.,  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
Sroaiite  waa  atruck  off  by  the  hand,  of  the  execu 
,.,„  Uoner.  When  the  king  waa  informed  of  Oav- 
"'^  eaton'a  roarder,  he  threatened  vengeance  on 
all  thoae  who  bad  been  active  in  that  bloody  acene  { 
hot  being  leaa  conatant  in  hi.  enniitica  than  in  hit 
fhendahipa,  he  listened  to  terms  of  accommodation, 
and  granted  the  baron,  a  pardon  of  all  offence.. 

Immediately  after  Edward'a  retreat  from  Scotland. 
Robert  Bruce  left  hia  fastneswa  j  and  in  a  ahoil  time, 
iiarW  the  whole  kingdom  acknowledged  his  ««tho[»t) . 
The  ia.tle  of  Stirling,  the  only  f?^^"  »«  ^^^^^"^ 
which  remained   in  the  haiid.  of  the   E"gJ'«"^  T^" 
closely  pressed}  and  to  relieve  tbia  place    Kdward 
•ummoned  bis  forces  from  all  quarters,  and  marched 
wkh  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men.    At  Ban- 
r<K:kbam,  about  two  mile,  from  Stirling,  Bruce  wit . 
inirty  thouaand  hardv  warriors,  inured  to  all  the  vari- 
eties of  fortune,  and  inflamed  with  the  love  of  inde 
pendence,  awaited  the  charge  of  the  enemy.     A  hil 
Covered  his  right  flank,  and  a  morass  his  left  j  am 
along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  his  front  he  dug  deep 
piU;  planted  them  with  sUkes,  and  covered  the  whole 
with  turf.    The  English,  confldent  in   their  superior 
numbers,  rushed  to  the  attack   without  precaution. 
Their  cavalry,  entangled  in  the  pits,  were  thrown  in 
to  disorder  j  and  the  Scottish  horse,  allowing  them  no 
Umc  to  rally,  attacked  them,  and  drove  them  off  the 
field  with  considerable   loss.     While  the  English  for 
ces  were  alarmed  at  this  unfortunate  event,  an  army 
appeared  on  the  heighu  toward  the  left,  marching  to 
wfround  them.    This  was  composed  of  wagoners  and 
sumpter-boys,  whom  Robert  had  supplied  with  milita- 
ry sUndards.     The  stratagem  took  effect ;   a  panic 
seized  the  English  who  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
fled,  and  were  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Berwick.     Be- 
side, an  ineatimable  booty,  the  Scots  took  many  per- 
sons  of  quality  prisoners,  and  above  four  hundred  geii- 
tlcmen,  whose  ransom  was  a  new  accession  of  sUength 

ThVi^eat  and  decisive  battle  secured  the  iodepen- 
dence  of  Scotland,  and  fixed  toe  throne  of  Bruce 
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Sifil  ^^^'^  *^  ehook  that  of  Edward,  whose  deftfH 
J  ennoaraged  the  nobility  to  insist  on  the  renew- 
al of  their  ordinances.  AfXer  the  death  of  Gaveatoil, 
the  kmq'd  chief  favourite  was  Hugh  le  Despen'ser,  or 
Spenser,  a  younv  man  of  high  rank,  and  noble  family. 
He  possessed  all  the  exterior  accomplishments  of  per- 
son and  address,  but  was  not  endowed  either  with 
moderation  or  prudence.  His  father,  who  was  of  the 
same  name,  was  a  nobleman  venerable  from  his  years, 
and  qualified,  by  his  talents  and  experience,  to  have 
supplied  the  defects  both  of  the  kins  and  his  minion; 
but  Edward's  attachment  rendered  the  name  of  Spen* 
scr  odious;  and  the  turbulent  Lancaster,  and  most 
of  the  great  barons,  formed  plans  for  his  destruction. 

The  claim  of  Spenser  to  an  estate,  which  had  been 
settled  on  the  illustrious  family  of  Mowbray,  was  the 
sifjnal  for  civil  war.  The  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Her- 
eford flew  to  arms  ;  and  by  menaces  and  violence  they 
extorted  from  the  king  an  act  of  attainder  against  the 
Spensers.  and  of  indemnity  for  themselves.  This  be- 
•ng  effected,  they  disbanded  tlieir  army,  and  separated, 
in  security,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  respective  cas- 
tles. Edward,  however,  having  assembled  an  army, 
dropped  the  mask,  and  recalled  the  Spensers,  whose 
sentence  he  declared  to  be  illegal  ana  unjust.  Lan- 
caster, who  had  hastily  collected  thirtv  thousand  men, 
(led  with  his  forces  towards  the  north  ;  but  being  in- 
tercepted at  Boroughbridge,  after  a  slight  action,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  the  king.  Edward, 
though  gentle  by  nature,  remembered  on  this  occasion 
the  fate  of  Gaveston  )  and  Lancaster,  mounted  upon  a 
lean  horse,  and  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  people 
was  conducted  to  an  eminence  near  Pomfret,  one  of 
his  own  castles,  where  he  suffered  decapitation. 

Ed^vard,  after  another  fruitless  attempt  on  Scotland, 
concluded  a  truce  for  thirteen  years  with  Bruce, 
whose  title  to  the  crown  was  thus  virtually,  though  not 
iTcitly,  acknowledged.  He  was,  however,  still  embar- 
rassed by  the  demands  of  his  brother-in-law,  Charles 
the  Fair,  who  required  him  to  appear  and  do  homage 
for  the  fees  which  ho  held  in  France.  The  queea 
had  been  permitted  to  go  to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to 
ndjnst  in  an  amicable  manner  the  differences  with  hei 
brother.    On  her  arrival  in   France,  Isabella  was  sur 
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roonded  by  s  imniber  of  EUiglitfa  Aigitires,  the  remaint 
of  the  LsDcastriaa  ftoUon.  Among  thete  was  young 
Roger  Mortimer,  a  potent  baron  in  the  Welah  march- 
ea,  who,  bj  the  ^cea  of  hia  peraon  and  addreaa. 
qaickly  advanced  m  the  aibctiona  of  the  queen,  and 
at  laat  triempbed  over  her  honoar.  The  king,  inform- 
ed of  theae  oiroumatancea,  reouired  her  speedily  to 
retam  with  the  ^oung  prince  Edward,  who  was  tnen 
with  hia  mother  in  Paria  ;  but  instead  of  obeying  hia 
ordera,  she  pabliclv  declared  that  ahe  would  never  set 
foot  in  England  till  Spenaer  waa  removed  from  hia 
preaence  and  conncila. 

This  declaration  procured  laabella  great  popularity 
13261  ^^  England,  and  threw  a  veil  over  her  treaaona- 


ble  enterpriaea;   and  having   affianced  young 
Lrd  with  Philippa,  daughter  orthe  count  of  Hol- 
land and  Hainault,  ane  enlisted  three  thousand  men, 


■ailed  from  the  harbour  of  Dort,  and  landed,  without 
opposition,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  She  waa  imme- 
iiately  joined  by  several  of  the  most  powerful  barona  j 
and  to  render  her  cause  popular,  ahe  renewed  her  dec- 
laration, that  her  aole  purpose  waa  to  free  the  king  and 
kinjrdom  from  the  tvrann^  of  the  Spenaera.^ 

The  king,  afler  tryine  in  vain  to  rouae  the  citizena 
of  London  to  a  aenae  of  duty^  departed  for  the  weat, 
and  waa  hotly  pursued  to  Bristol  by  his  own  brother, 
the  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  foreign  fbrces  under  John  de 
Hainault.  Diwippointed  in  the  loyalty  of  those  parta, 
be  passed  over  into  Walea,  leaving  the  elder  Spenser 
^vemor  of  the  castle  of  Bristol :  but  the  garrison  mu- 
tinied against  him,  and  he  waa  delivered  into  the  handa 
of  hia  enemies.  Thia  venerable  noble,  who  had  near- 
ly reached  hia  ninetieth  year,  waa  without  triil  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  rebellioua  barons.  He  waa 
hanged  on  a  gibbet ;  hia  body  waa  cut  in  pieces  and 
thrown  to  the  doga }  and  his  head  waa  aent  to  Win- 
cheater,  where  it  w«s  set  upon  a  pole,  and  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  populace.  Edward  himself  attempted 
to  escape  to  Ireland ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contra- 
ry winda.  be  waa  discovered,  and  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  tne  earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  castle  of  Konil- 
worth.  The  younger  Spenser,  his  favourite,  who  al- 
ao  fell  into  the  handa  of  his  enemies,  was  executed 
like  hie  fktber,  without  any  appearance  of  a  legal  trial. 

ynt.  I.  7 
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The  diabolical  Isabella,  in  order  to  avail  he'self  <if 
13271  ^**®  prevailing  delusion,  summoned  in  the  king's 
J  name  a  parliament  at  Westminster.  A  charge 
was  drawn  up  against  Edward,  in  which,  though  fram 
ed  by  his  inveterate  enemies,  nothing  but  his  want  of 
capacity,  or  his  misfortunes,  could  be  objected  against 
him.  The  deposition  of  the  king,  however,  was  vot- 
ed by  parliament)  and  the  prince  his  son  was  placed 
on  the  throne. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Isabella  could  long  oe  mistaken.  The  gross 
violation  of  every  duty  and  every  tie  soon  estranged 
from  her  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  proofs  which  daily 
broke  out  of  her  criminal  commerce  with  Mortimer, 
increased  the  general  abhorrence  against  her  ;  and  her 
Jiypocrisy  in  publicly  bewailing  the  king's  unhappy 
fate,  was  not  aole  to  deceive  even  the  most  stupid  and 
most  prejudiced  of  her  adherents.  In  proportion  z» 
the  queen  became  the  object  of  public  hatred,  the  de- 
throned monarch,  who  had  been  the  victim  of  her 
crimes  and  her  ambition,  was  regarded  with  pitv  and 
veneration }  and  men  became  sensible,  that  all  his 
misconduct,  which  faction  had  so  much  exaggerated, 
had  been  owing  to  the  natural  in\}.ecility,  not  to  any 
voluntary  depravity,  of  his  character.  The  earl  of 
Leicester,  now  earl  of  Lancaster,  to  whose  custody 
he  had  been  committed,  was  soon  touched  with  those 
generous  sentiments  j  and  besides  treating  his  priso- 
ner with  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  was  suspected 
to  have  entertained  still  more  honourable  intentions 
in  his  favour.  The  king,  therefore,  was  taken  from 
his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  lord  Berkeley,  and 
Mautravers  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrusted  alter- 
nately, each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of  guarding 
him.  While  he  was  in  the  custody  of  Berkeley,  he 
was  still  treated  with  the  gentleness  due  to  his  rank 
and  his  misfortunes ;  but  when  the  turn  of  Mautra- 
vers and  Gournay  came,  every  species  of  indignity 
was  practised  against  him,  as  if  their  intention  had 
been  to  break  entirely  the  pnnce  s  spirit,  ana  to  em 

f»loy  his  sorrows  and  afflictions,  instead  of  more  vio« 
ent  and  more  dangerous  expedients,  for  the  iostm 
mentt  of  hit  murder.  But  as  this  method  of  deatmc* 
tion  appeared  too  slow  to  the  impatient  Mortimer,  he 
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■ceretlj  tent  ordera  to  the  two  k«epera»  who  were  at 
hit  devotion,  instmntly  to  despatch  him.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  Berkeley's  sickneta,  in  whose  cuskody  he 
then  was,  and  who  was  thereby  incapaciuted 


1527] 


from  attending  his  charge,  they  came  to  Berke- 


ley  castle,  and  putting  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  king's  person,  they  threw  him  on  a  bed,  and  hold- 
ing him  down  with  a  table,  thrust  into  his  furdaroent 
t  red  hot  iron,  which  they  inserted  through  a  horn, 
that  no  external  marks  of  Tiolence  might  be  seen  on 
his  person.  The  dreadful  deed,  however,  was  disco% 
erea  to  all  the  guards  and  attendants  by  the  screams 
with  which  the  agonizing  king  filled  the  castle,  while 
His  bowels  were  consujiiinff. 

Thus  died  Edward  II.,  than  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  more  innocent  and  inoffensive  man,  nor  a 

f prince  less  capable  of  governing  a  fierce  and  turbu- 
ent  people.  Obliged  to  devolve  on  others  the  weight 
of  which  he  bad  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  bear, 
be  wanted  penetration  to  chooee  ministers  and  favour- 
ite* qualified  for  the  trust. 


CHAPTER.  VI. 
Tie  R4ign^  Edward  m. 

Tm  party  which  had  deposed  the  unfortunate  mon- 
arch, deemed  it  requisite  for  their  security,  to  obuin 
an  indemnity  from  parliament  for  all  their  proceed- 
ings. All  the  attainders,  also',  which  bad  passed  against 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his  adherents,  were  easily 
reversed  during  the  triumph  of  their  party.  A  coun- 
cil of  regencv  was  likewise  appointed  by  parliament, 
consisting  ot  five  preUtes  ana  seven  lay  lords  j  and 
the  earl  of  Lancaster  was  nominated  guardian  of  the 
young  king,  Edward  IH. 

Mortimer,  though  not  included  in  the  regency,  ren- 
dered thit  council  entirely  useless,  by  usurping  to 
himself  the  whole  sovereign  authority.  He  never 
consulted  either  the  princes  of  the  blood  or  the  no- 
bility on  any  public  measure }  and  be  affected  a  state 
and  dignity  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  royalty.  Ed- 
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ward;  who  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  repined 
at  the  fetters  in  which  he  was  held  by  this  insolent 
minister  J  but  so  much  was  'je  surrounded  by  the  emis- 
saries ot  Mortimer,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conduct 
the  project  for  subverting  him  with  the  greatest  se- 
crecy and  precaution.  The  queen-dowager,  and  Mor- 
timer lodged  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham }  the  king 
also  was  admitted,  though  with  a  few  only  of  his  at- 
tendants ;  and  as  the  castle  was  strictly  guarded,  it 
became  necessary  to  communicate  the  design  to  Sir 
William  Gland,  th*  governor,  who  zealously  took  part 
in  it.  Bv  his  direction,  the  king's  associates  were  ad- 
mitted through  a  subterraneous  passage  ;  and  Morti- 
mer, without  having  it  in  hin  power  to  make  resist- 
ance, was  suddenly  seized  in  an  apartment  adjoining 
to  the  queen's.  A  parliament  was  immediately  sum 
moned  for  his  condemnation  j  and  such  was  the  nolo 
riety  of  his  infamous  conduct,  that  without  trial,  or 
examining  a  witness,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elms,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Lon- 
don. The  queen  was  confined  to  her  own  house  at 
Risings :  and  though  the  king,  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  paid  her  a  visit  once  or  twice  a  year,  she 
never  regained  any  credit  or  influence. 

Edward,  having  now  assumed  the  reigns  of  govern- 
13321  ™^"^'  applied  himself  to  redress  all  those  griev- 

-1  ances  which  had  prooecded  from  the  late  abuse 
of  authority.  The  severity  with  which  he  caused  jus- 
tice to  be  administered,  soon  restored  the  kingdom  to 
internal  tranquillity  j  and  in  proportion  as  the  govern 
ment  acquired  stability  at  borne,  it  became  formida- 
ble to  its  neighbours.  Edward  made  a  successful  ir- 
ruption into  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Edward  Baliol  in  possession  of  tlie  crown  of  thai 
kingdom ;  and  in  an  engagement  at  Halidown-hill,  n 
little  north  of  Berwick,  die  Scots  were  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men. 

It  had  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  erown 
13371  ^^^'^'^^^  could  never  descend  to  a  female,  and 

-'  this  maiim  was  supposed  to  be  confirned  bj  t 
clause  in  the  Salie  oode ;  bat  the  king  of  England,  at 
an  early  ase,  embraced  a  notiet  that  lie  was  entitled, 
in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  svcceasion  of  Um  kinp- 
dom,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  aephew  waa  preferable 
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to  that  of  Philip  de  Valois,  the  coMin  gennan,  who 
oad  been  nnaniniooslj  placed  on  the  throne  of  France. 
Hit  own  claim,  however,  was  so  unreasonable,  and  su 
thoroughly  disavowed  bj  the  whole  French  nati(>n, 
that  it  18  probable  F.dward  would  never  i  ave  prosecut- 
ed it,  had  not  some  jcalousiea  and  misunderstand) iig 
arisen  between  the  two  mooarchp. 

Determined  to  engage  in  this  chimerical  attempt, 
the  king  began  with  opening  his  intentions  to  the  count 
of  Hainault.  his  father-inJaw ;  and  having  engaged 
him  in  his  iniereats,  he  employed  the  good  offices  and 
coonsels  of  that  prince  in  drawing  into  his  alhance 
the  other  sovereigns  of  that  neighbourhood.  Tlie 
duke  of  Brabant  was  induced,  by  his  mediation,  and 
by  lapge  remittances  of  money  from  England,  to  pruui- 
isc  his  concurrence  -y  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
duke  of  Gueldrea,  the  marquis  of  Juliers,  the  count 
of  Narour,  the  lords  of  Fauquemont  and  Baquen, 
were  engaged  by  like  motives  to  embrace  the  Knglitih 
alliance.  These  sovereign  princes  could  supply,  eilh* 
«r  from  their  own  states,  or  from  the  bordering  coun- 
tries, great  numbers  of  warlike  troops  ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  the  force  on  tliat  quarter  v«ry 
formidable,  but  the  accession  of  Flanders  ;  which  Kd- 
ward  procured  by  means  rather  extraordinary  and  un- 
usual. 

After  consulting  his  parliament  and  obtaining  its 
consent,  Edward,  accompanied  by  a  body  uf  English 
forces,  and  by  several  of  his  nobility,  passed  over  to 
Flanders.  The  Flemings,  as  vasaals  of  France,  pre* 
tending  some  scruples  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of 
their  liege  lord,  Eaward  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France;  but  he  did  not  venture  on  this  step  without 
hesitation  and  reluctance,  and  a  presage  of  the  ca- 
lamities which  he  was  about  to  inflict  and  entail  on 
both  countries. 

The  first  attempts  of  the  king  wore  unsuccessful ; 
btit  he  wa?  a  prince  of  too  much  spirit  to  be  discour- 
aged by  the  difficulties  of  an  undertaking.  By  con- 
firming the  ancient  charters,  and  the  privileges  of 
boroughs,  he  obtained  from  the  parliament  a  conNiH 
enhlo  supply  ;  and  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundrsd  and 
fort^  sail,  he  again  embarked  for  the  continent.  Otf 
Sluise  he  was  encountered  by  a  French  fleet  ronsisl 
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fog  of  four  bandred  Tetsels.  The  inferioritr  oi  Um 
English  in  namber,  was  compensated  by  their  naoti' 
cal  akill,  and  the  pretence  of  their  monarcL  The 
engagement  was  fierce  and  bloodjr  >  aod  the  Flemings, 
near  whose  coast  the  action  took  place,  issued  from 
their  harbours,  and  reinforced  the  English.  Two  ban* 
drod  and  thirty  French  ships  were  tuen ;  and  thirty 
thousand  of  their  men  perished.  Numbers  now  flock- 
ed  to  the  standard  of  Edward ;  and  with  an  army  of 
above  an  hundred  thousand  men,  he  iuTeated  I'our- 
nay.  That  place  had  been  proTided  with  a  garrison 
of  fourteen  thousand  men ;  out  afler  the  "'ege  had 
continued  ten  weeks,  the  city  was  reduced  to  istress ; 
and  Philip  advanced  towards  the  English  cam  ,  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  host,  with  the  intention  of  avoidinff  a 
decisive  action,  but  of  throwing  succours  into  ibe 
place.  Both  armies  continued  in  sight  of  each  other 
without  engaging;  and,  whilst  in  this  situation,  Jane, 
countess  dowager  of  Hainault,  interposed  her  sood  of- 
fices in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  This 
princess  was  mother-in>law  to  Edward,  and  sister  to 
Philip  ;  and  her  pious  efforts  prevailed  on  them  both, 
though  they  could  not  lay  aside,  at  least  to  suspena 
their  animosities,  by  subscribing  a  truce  for  twelve 
months. 

Edward  returned  to  England,  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  bis  military  operations ;  and 
he  vented  his  ill  hnmoar  on  the  officers  of  the  reve- 
nue and  collectors  of  taxes.  In  order  to  obtain  a  new 
supply  fVoB  the  parliament,  the  king  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  subscribe  to  nearly  the  same  restrictions  as  had 
oeen  imposed  on  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  H.  No 
sooner,  nowever,  was  he  possessed  of  the  necessary 
supply,  than  he  revoked  ana  annulled  his  concessions  s 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  from  his  parliament  a  legal 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute,  which  imposed  those 
restrictions.  Edward  had  experienced  so  many  mor- 
tifications in  his  war  with  France,  that  be  would 
probably  have  dropped  his  claim,  had  not  a  revolution 
in  Brittany  opened  to  him  more  promising  views. 

John  III.,  duke  of  Brittany,  having  no  issue,  was 
solicitous  to  prevent  those  disorders  to  which,  on  the 
rvent  of  his  demise,  a  disputed  succession  might  ex 
pose  his  subjects.    For  that  purpose,  he  bestowed  hti 
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niece,  whom  be  deemed  bis  beir,  in  marriage  oa 
Cbaries  of  Bloit,  nephew  of  the  king  of  France ;  an4 
all  hia  Taasala,  and  among  the  rest  the  count  of  Mont- 
fort,  his  brother  by  a  second  marriage,  swore  fealtjr  to 
Charles  and  to  his  consort  as  to  their  future  sove- 
reigns. But  on  the  death  of  the  aged  duke,  the  count 
of  Montfort  made  a  voyase  to  England  ;  and  offering 
to  do  homage  to  li^ward  as  king  of  France,  for  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  he  proposed  a  strict  alliance  for 
the  support  of  their  mutual  pretensions.  Edward  ira- 
mediately  saw  the  advantages  attending  this  treaty ; 
and  it  required  a  very  short  negotiation  to  conclude 
an  alliance  between  two  men,  who,  though  their  pleas 
with  regard  to  the  preference  of  male  or  female  suc- 
cession were  directly  opposite,  were  intimately  con 
nccted  by  their  immediate  interests. 

Soon  after,  however,  Montfort  fell  into  the  hands  of 
13421  ^''  enemies,  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to 
•I  Paris,  and  shut  up  in  the  Lonvre.  This  event 
seemed  to  put  au  end  to  his  pretensions;  bot  his  con- 
sort asBcrabled  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  deplored  to 
them  the  calamity  of  their  sovereign,  and  entreated 
them  to  resist  an  usurper,  who  had  been  imposed  on 
tnem  by  the  arms  of  France.  Inspirited  by  the  noble 
conduct  of  the  princess,  the  states  of  Brittany  vowed 
to  live  and  die  with  her  in  defending  the  riehts  of  her 
family.  The  countess  shut  herself  up  inHennebon- 
ne,  which  was  invested  by  Charles  or  Blois,  who,  af« 
ter  several  reiterated  attacks,  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  siege  on  the  arrival  of  succoura  from  Eng- 
land. 

After  the  death  of  Robert  of  Artois,  whom  the  kins 
of  England  had  despatched  to  Brittany  with  a  consia 
enble  reinforcement,  Edward  undertook  in  person  the 
defence  of  the  countess  of  Montfort.  The  king  land- 
ed at  Morbian,  near  Vaunes,  with  an  army  of  twelve 
thoos..nd  men,  and  commenced  the  three  important 
sieges  of  Vannes,  of  Rennes.  and  of  Nantx  j;  ont  by 
undertaking  loo  much,  ho  failed  of  soccess  in  all  hi  J 
enterprises.  The  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
Philip  king  of  France,  appeared  in  Brittany  at  the 
bead  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  four 
thousand  cavalry.  EUlward  was  obliged  to  eonoen* 
toate  bis  forces,  and  to  ontrenoh  himself  before  Van* 
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DCS,  where  the  duke  or  Normandy  tooii  after  arrived 
and  in  a  manner  invested  the  besiegert.  The  English 
drew  all  their  subiiatence  from  England,  exposed  tc 
th«  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  to  those  which 
arose  from  the  fleet  of  the  enemy}  and,  in  this  dan- 
gerous situation,  Edward  willingly  accepted  the  me- 
diation  of  the  pope's  legates,  and  concluded  a  truce 
for  three  years.  By  this  truce  all  prisoners  wore  to 
be  released,  the  places  in  Brittany  to  remain  with 
their  present  possessors,  and  Vannes  was  to  be  se- 
questered into  the  bands  of  the  legates,  to  be  after- 
wards disposed  of  according  to  their  pleasure. 

The  truce,  however,  was  of  very  short  duration ; 
43441  "^^  ^^^^  monarch  endeavoured  to  inculpate  the 
•I  other  for  its  infraction.  The  parliament,  whom 
Eldward  affected  to  consult  on  all  occasions,  advised 
the  king  not  to  be  amused  by  a  fraudulent  truce,  and 
granted  supplies  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The 
earl  of  Derby,  with  an  English  army,  was  sent  into 
13461  ^*'i®°'*®  f  ^"^  Edwara,  informed  of  the  great 
■I  danger  to  which  that  province  was  exposed 
from  the  duke  of  Normandy,  prepared  a  force  for  its 
relief.  He  embarked  at  Southampton,  with  his  son 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  flower  of  his  nobility ; 
but  the  winds  proving  contrary,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
chanee  the  destination  of  his  enterprise ;  and  orderins 
his  fleet  to  sail  to  Normandy,  he  safely  disembarked 
his  forces  at  La  Hogue.  Edward  spread  his  army  over 
the  whole  country,  defeated  a  body  of  troops  that  had 
been  collected  for  the  defence  of  Caen,  and  took  and 
plundered  that  rich  city.  He  moved  next  towards 
Rouen ;  but  he  found  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  broken 
down,  and  the  king  of  France  encamped  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Edward  perceived  that  tlie  French  intended  to  in- 
close him  in  their  country ;  and  therefore,  by  a  secret 
and  rapid  movement,  he  gained  Poissy,  passed  the 
Seine,  and  advanced  by  quick  marches  towards  Flan- 
ders. But  as  he  approached  the  Somme.  he  found 
himself  in  the  same  difficulty  as  before ;  all  the  bridges 
on  that  river  were  either  broken  down  or  strongly 
guarded  ;uid  an  army  was  stationed  on  the  opposite 
i>anka.  The  promise  of  a  reward  induced  a  peasant 
•o  betray  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  to  infornv 
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£dw%rd  of  a  ford  below  Abberille.  The  king  thret» 
himself  into  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  drov^ 
the  enemy  from  their  station,  and  pursued  them  to  i 
distance  on  the  plain.  As  the  rear-piard  of  the  Cng 
lish  passed,  the  French  army  under  Philip  arrived  s 
the  ford ;  and  Edward,  sensible  that  an  engigemenr. 
was  unavoidable,  adopted  a  prudent  resolatinn.  He 
chose  his  ground  with  advantage,  near  the  vill  i^e  ot 
Crecv,*  drew  up  his  army  on  a  gentle  ascert,  and  di 
vided  them  into  three  lines  :  the  first  was  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  under  him  by  the  earls 
of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  other  noblemen  ;  the  se- 
cond, by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton  *,  -and 
the  third,  by  the  king  himself.  His  flanks  were  seoirr- 
ed  by  trenches:  and  according  to  some  historiansi 
several  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  his  front. 

The  French  army  iroperfectlv  forsiedy  and  already 
fatigued  and  disordered,  arrived  in  presence  of  the  en- 
emy. The  first  line,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bow  men,  was  commanded  by  Antho- 
ny Doria  and  Charles  Grimaldi ;  the  second  was  led 
by  the  count  of  Alenpon,  brother  to  the  king ;  and  at 
the  head  of  the  third  was  Philip  himself,  accompanied 
by  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  of  the  Romans,  nad  of  Major- 
ca, with  all  the  nobility  and  great  vassals  of  the  crowa 
of  France.  The  battle  became ,  for  sooie  time ,  hot  and 
dangerous }  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  apprehensive 
of  the  event  from  the  superior  numbers  of  tne  French, 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  and  entreated 
bim  to  send  succours  to  the  relief  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  Edward  had  chosen  his  atation  on  tne  top  of 
the  bill ;  and  he  surveyed  in  tranquillity  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. VVben  the  messenger  accosted  hiro,  his  first  ques 
tion  was,  whether  the  prince  was  slain  or  wodnded 
On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  "  Return,'^ 
said  he, ''to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  reserve  the  hon- 
our of  the  day  to  hiro :  I  am  confident  that  he  will  show 
himself  worthy  of  the  honour  of  knighthood  which  I  so 
lately  conferred  upon  him :  he  will  be  able  without 
my  assistance,  to  repel  the  enemy.''  This  speech  be- 
ing reported  to  the  prince  and  his  attendants,  inspired 

•  The  baUlo  of  Crocy,  which  was  AMiglit  Aug.  9U|  begai  at 
eo  o'clock  iu  ibe  aAornoon.  nnJ  lanUMTiill  da,tk« 
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tfaem  with  fresh  courage :  they  made  an  attack  with  re- 
doabled  rigour  on  the  French,  in  which  the  count  of 
Alen9on  was  slain.  In  vain  the  kine  of  .France  ad- 
vanced with  the  rear  to  sustain  the  line  commanded 
by  bis  brother.  The  whole  French  army  took  to 
flight,  and  was  followed  and  put  to  the  sword,  without 
roerey,  by  the  enemy,  till  the  darkness  of  the  night 
put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.  The  king,  on  his  return  to 
the  camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  exclaimed, ''  My  brave  son  !  persevere  in  your 
honourable  cause  :  you  ore  my  son ;  for  valiantly  have 
you  acquitted  yourself  to-day  :  you  have  shown  your- 
self worthy  of  empire." 

In  this  battle  there  fell,  by  a  moderate  computation, 
twelve  hundred  French  knights,  fourteen  hundred  gen* 
tlemen.  four  thousand  men  at  arms,  besides  about 
thirty  thousand  of  inferior  rank :  manv  of  the  princi> 
pal  nobility  of  Prance,  the  dukes  or  Lorraine  and 
Bourbon,  the  earls  of  Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont, 
Anmale,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  kings 
also  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca  were  slain.  The  former 
was  blind  from  age  ;  but  being  resolved  to  hazard  his 
person,  and  set  an  example  to  others,  he  ordered  the 
reins  of  his  bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  side  to  the  horses 
of  two  gentlemen  of 'his  train  }  and  his  dead  body,  and 
those  of  his  attendants,  were  afterwards  found  among 
the  slain,  with  their  horses  standing  by  them  in  that 
situation.  His  crest  was  three  ostrich  feathers ;  and 
his  motto  these  German  words,  leh  ditn.  I  atrve: 
which  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  successors  adopted 
in  memorial  of  this  great  victory. 

The  great  prudence  of  Edward  ajppeared  not  only  in 
obtaining  this  memorable  victory,  but  in  the  measures 
which  he  pursued  after  it.  Not  elated  by  his  present 
prosperity,  so  far  as  to  expect  the  total  conquest  of 
France,  or  even  that  of  any  considerable  provinces,  he 
limited  his  ambition  to  the  conquest  of  Calais ;  and 
afler  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  which  he  employed  in 
interring  the  slain,  he  marched  with  his  victorious  ar- 
my, and  presented  himself  before  that  place. 

John  of  Vienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy,  was 

Stvemor  of  Calais,   and  being  supplied  with  every 
ing  necessary  for  defence,  he  encouraged  the  towns- 
men to  perform  to  tbe  atmost  their  duty  to  their  king 
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and  country.  Edward,  therefore,  •ensible  from  the 
beginniog  that  it  was  iq  vain  to  attempt  the  place  by 
'orce,  purposed  only  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  This 
siege  employed  him  nearly  twelve  months ;  and  dur- 
ing this  interval,  there  passed  in  different  places  many 
other  events,  all  of  which  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
the  English  arms.  In  vain  Philip  attempted  to  relieve 
Calais  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
Thpt  fortress  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
by  famine  and  the  fatigue  of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  Ed- 
13471  ^''^^^  insisted  that  six  of  the  most  considerable 
-'  citizens  should  atone  for  the  obstinacy  of  the 
rest,  by  submitting  their  lives  to  his  disposal,  and  by 
presenting,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  the  keys  of 
the  city.  This  intelligence  struck  the  inhabitants 
with  new  consternation.  At  lensth,  Eustace  de  St. 
Pierre,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  declar- 
ed himself  willing  to  encounter  death  for  the  safety  of 
his  friends  and  companions  :  the  generous  flame  was 
communicated  to  others  3  and  the  whole  number  was 
soon  completed.  They  appeared  before  Edward  in 
the  guise  of  malefactors  j  but  at  the  intercession^  of 
his  queen  Philippa,  these  excellent  citizens  were  dis- 
missed with  presents. 

To  secure  the  possession  of  Calais,  Edward  order- 
ed all  the  inhabitants  to  ouit  the  town,  and  peopled  it 
anew  with  English  ;  a  policy  which  probably  secured 
that  important  fortress  so  long  to  his  successors. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  he  soon 
after  concluded  a  truce  with  France ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
The  number  received  into  this  order  consisted  of 
twenty-five  persons,  besides  the  sovereign.  A  vulgar 
story  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by  authority,  that, 
at  a  court-ball,  the  king's  mistress,  the  countess  of 
Salisbury,  dropped  her  garter ',  and  Edward  taking  it 
up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to  smile,  upon 
which  be  called  out,  Honi  toil  out  mat  y  penie,  *'  Evil 
to  him  that  evil  thinks;*'  and  in  memorial  of  this 
event,  he  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  these 
words  for  its  motto. 

During  the  truce  between  France  and   Ensland, 

1S501  ^"'^^P  ^^  Valois  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 

^  throne  by  his  son  John  who  was  distinguished 
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by  many  virtuM,  but  was  destitute  of  that  maaterl; 
prudence  which  the  aituation  of  the  kingdom  requir- 
ed. The  chief  aource  of  the  intestine  calamitiea  of 
France  was  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  who  received 
the  epithet  of  "  wicked,"  and  whose  conduct  Mty 
entitled  him  to  that  appellation,  though  be  poaaessed 
talenta  of  the  very  first  order,  if  they  had  been  hon- 
ourably directed.  This  prince  did  not  conceal  hie 
pretensions,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  throne  oC 
France,  and  increased  the  number  of  hia  partiaana 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  even  seduced,  by  hia 
address,  Charlea,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  who  was  the 
first  that  bore  the  name  of  dauphin.  But  Charles  was 
made  aensible  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  connex- 
ion ;  and  in  concert  with  hia  father,  he  invited  tho 
king  of  Navarre,  and  other  noblemen  of  the  party,  to 
an  entertainment  at  Rouen,  where  they  were  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  John.  Some  of  the  latter  were  im- 
mediately led  to  execution  J  and  the  king  of  Navarre 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Philip,  the  brother  of  tho 
king  of  Navarre,  flew  to  arms,  and  implored  the  pro* 
tection  of  England ;  and  as  the  truce  was  expired, 
Ekiward  was  at  liberty  to  support  the  French  malcon- 
tenU.  Whilst  the  king  himself  ravaged  Picardy,  the 
Scota,  taking  advantage  of  hia  absence,  collected  an 
army  for  an  incumion  against  England.  Edward, 
therefore,  returned  to  defend  that  kingdom  against  the 
threatened  invasion  j  and  after  burning  and  destroying 
the  whole  coonUy  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  he  in- 
duced Baliol  to  resign  tho  crown  of  Scotland  into  hia 
hinds,  in  consideration  of  aa  annual  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds. 

In  the  mean  time,  young  Edward,  accompanied  by 
ISMl  ^^®  ^'^^^ ^^  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  had  arrived 
J  in  the  Garonne,  with  three  hundred  sail.  Be- 
ing joined  by  the  vaaaals  of  Gascony,  ho  reduced  all 
the  villages  and  several  towna  of  Laaguedoc  to  aahea. 
In  a  second  compaign,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thouaand 
men,  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  France  ;  when 
be  was  informed  that  the  French  king  was  approach* 
ins  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men. 

Near  Poiotiera,  prince  Edward  prepared  for  battle 
with  eqaal  ooora^  and  prudence ;  out  the  most  aplen- 
did  military  qualities  could  not  have  extricated  him. 
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jf  the  French  had  availed  themseHes  of  their  toperi- 
or  nucibera,  and  contented  themieWes  with  intercept* 
iD^  his  prorifions.  So  sensible,  indeed,  was  the 
pnnce  or  his  desperate  condition,  that  he  offered  to 

Earchase  his  retreat  by  ceding  all  his  conquests,  and 
y  stipulating  not  to  serve  against  France  for  seven 
Years:  but  John  reouired  that  he  should  surrender 
nimself  prisoner  witn  one  hundred  of  his  attendants. 
The  prince  reiected  this  proposal  with  disdain,  and 
declared  that  England  should  never  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  ransom. 

All  hopes  of  accommodation  being  at  an  end,  the 
prince  of  Wales  strengthened  by  new  entrenchments 
the  post  which  he  had  before  so  judiciously  chosen ; 
■nd  contrived  an  ambush  of  three  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  as  many  archers,  whom  he  put  under  the 
command  of  the  uaptal  de  Buche,  and  ordered  to 
make  a  circuit,  that  they  might  fall  on  the  flank  or 
rear  of  the  French  army  during  the  engagement.  The 
van  of  his  army  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, the  rear  by  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk, 
ihe  main  body  by  the  prince  himself. 

John  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divisions ; 
the  first  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
king^s  brother ;  the  second  by  the  dauphin,  attended 
by  his  two  younger  brothers:  the  third  by  the  king 
bimself,  who  had  dv  his  side  Philip,  his  fourth  and  fa- 
vourite son,  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  There 
was  no  reaching  the  English  army  but  through  a  nar- 
row lane,  covered  on  each  side  by  hedges ;  and  in 
order  to  open  this  passage,  the  mareschals  Andrehen 
and  Clermont  were  ordered  to  advance  with  a  separate 
detachment  of  men  at  arms.  While  they  marched 
along  the  lane,  a  body  of  English  archers,  who  lined 
the  hedges,  plied  them  on  each  side  with  their  arrows ; 
and  being  very  near  them,  yet  placed  in  perfect  safe- 
tv,  they  coolly  took  their  aim  against  the  enemy,  and 
slaughtered  them  with  impunity.  The  French  de- 
tachment, much  discouraged  by  the  unequal  combat, 
and  diminished  in  their  number,  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,  where  they  met  on  the  open  ground  the 
prince  of  Wales  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
Iwdv,  ready  for  their  reception.  They  were  discom- 
fited and  overthrown;  one  of  the  mareschals  was 
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■Iain,  the  other  taken  prisoner,  and  the  remainder  ci 
the  detachment,  who  were  still  in  the  lane,  and  expoe* 
ed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to 
make  resisUnce,  recoiled  upon  their  own  army,  and 
put  every  thing  into  disorder.  In  the  critical  moment 
the  Captal  do  Buche  unexpectedly  appeared,and  attack- 
ed in  flank  the  dauphin's  line,  which  (ell  into  some  con> 
fusion.  Landas,  Bodenai,  and  St.  Venant,  to  whom  the 
eare  of  that  young  prince  and  liis  brothers  had  been 
committed,  too  anxious  for  their  charge,  or  for  their 
own  safety,  carried  them  off  the  field,  and  set  the  ex* 
ample  of  night,  which  was  followed  by  that  whole  divi- 
Bion.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  seized  with  a  like  panic, 
and  imagining  all  was  lost,  thought  no  longer  of  fight> 
ing,  but  carried  off  his  division  by  a  retreat,  which 
soon  turned  into  a  flight.  The  division  under  king 
John  was  more  numerous  than  the  whole  English  ar- 
my ;  and  the  only  resistance  made  that  day  was  bv 
bis  line  of  battle.  The  prince  of  Wales  fell  with 
impetuosity  on  some  German  cavalry  placed  in  the 
front;  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  but  at  length  that  body 
of  cavalry  gave  way,  and  left  the  king  himself  expos- 
ed to  the  whole  fury  of  the  enemj.  The  ranks  were 
ever^  moment  thinned  around  him  ;  the  nobles  fell 
by  his  side  one  after  another;  his  son,  scarceW  four- 
teen years  of  ngc,  received  a  wound  whilst  fighting 
valiantly  in  defence  of  his  father.  The  king  himself 
spent  with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
might  easily  have  been  slain  ;  but  every  English  gen- 
tleman, ambitious  of  taking  alive  the  royal  prisoner, 
spared  him  in  the  action,  exhorted  him  to  surrender, 
and  offered  him  quarter.  Several  who  attempted  to 
seize  him  suffered  for  their  temerity.  He  still  cried 
out,  **  Where  is  my  cousin,  the  prince  of  Wales  7" 
and  seemed  unwilling  to  become  prisoner  to  any  per- 
son of  inferior  rank ;  but  being  told  that  the  pnnce 
wss  at  a  distance,  he  threw  down  his  gauntlet,  and 

iielded  himself,  together  with  his  son,  to  Dennis  de 
forbec,  a  knight  of  Arras. 

The  moderation  displayed  by  Edward  on  this  occa- 
sion, has  for  ever  stamped  his  character.  At  a  repast 
prepared  in  his  tent  for  his  prisoner,  he  served  at  the 
royal  captive's  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  ret- 
inae $  he  stood  behind  the  king's  chair,  and  reAised 
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to  be  teated.  All  ht«  father's  pretentions  to  (he  crowi 
of  Prance  were  buried  in  oblivion  j  and  John  received 
when  a  captive,  those  honours  whicli  had  bacn  denied 
him  when  on  a  throne. 

The  prince  of  Wales  concluded  a  truce  of  two  year* 
13571  ^''^  France,  that  he  micht  conduct  the  captivo 
•'  king  with  safety  into  Kngland.  He  landed  at 
Southwark,  and  was  met  by  a  great  concourse  of  people 
of  all  ranks.  The  prisoner  was  clad  in  royal  apparel, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  steed,  distinguished  by  its 
size  and  beauty,  and  by  the  richness  of  its  furniture. 
The  conqueror  rodo  by  his  side  in  a  meaner  attire,  on 
a  black  palfry.  In  this  situation  he  passed  through  the 
streets  of  London,  and  presented  the  king  of  France  to 
his  father,  who  advanced  to  meet  htm,  and  received 
him  with  the  same  courtesy  as  if  he  had  voluntarily 
paid  him  a  visit. 

The  captivity  of  John  produced  in  France  the  most 
horrible  anarchy.  Every  man  was  thrown  loose  and 
independent  of  his  fellows:  and  licentiouoness  reigned 
without  control.  At  lengtn,  in  a  conference  between 
(he  English  and  French  commissioners  at  Bretigni,  a 
peace  between  the  two  nations  was  concluded  on  the 
following  conditions.  It  was  stipulated  that  king  John 
should  be  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  should  pay  as  his 
ransom  tliree  millions  of  crowns  of  gold ;"  that  the 
king  of  England  should  forever  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  to  tlie  provinces  of  Norman- 
dy, Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  possessed  by  his  an- 
cestors, and  should  receive  i-n  exchange  the  provinces 
of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  I'Agenois,  Feri^ort,  the  Li- 
mousin, Q'lercy,  Roverguc,  TAngoumois,  and  other 
districts  in  that  quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Gutsnes, 
Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  on  the  other 
side  of  France  ;  that  Edward  should  renounce  his  con- 
federacy with  the  Flemings,  and  John  his  connex- 
ions vith  the  Scots;  and  that  forty  hostages  should 
be  sent  to  England  as  a  security  for  the  execution  of 
these  conditions. 

John  no  B4ioner  regained  his  liberty,  than  he  prcpar- 
IS(j01  ^^  '**  execute  the  terms  with  that  fidelilv  and 
louuj  ijQjjQy,.  i,y  which  he  was  chanf terized.     How- 

*  Akmt «  millioa  and  a  half  of  our  present  alerlioff 
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ever,  notwilhslandinf?  his  rndcavouii,  many  diinrul 
lies  occurred  in  fulfillinjr  his  piirpf)srs  ;  nnd.  thcreffrc, 
in  order  to  adjust  some  disputes,  lie  formed  a  resolu- 
tion of  cominj;  over  to  En|.'laiul.  His  council  cndciv- 
ourcd  to  dissuade  him  from  this  desiijn  •,  but  he  replied, 
"■  that  thoutjh  good  faith  were  banished  tVom  the  rest 
of  the  earth,  she  ought  still  to  retain  her  habiUition  m 
the  breast  of  princes/*  John  therefi)re  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy,  where  he  fell  sick 
and  died. 

John  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Charles  the 
13641  I^^"P^>"»  ^^^°  immediately  directed  liis  alten- 
-*  tion  to  the  internal  disorders  which  ntllicted  hit 
kin^oro.  His  chief  obstacle  proceeded  from  Inrj^e 
bands  of  military  adventurers,  who  had  followed  tlie 
standard  of  Edward,  but  who,  on  the  conclusion  of 

r>eace,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  persevered  in  a 
ife  of  rapine,  and  associating  themselves  under  the 
name  of  "companions,"  were  a  terror  to  the  country. 
At  length,  they  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  Du 
Guesclin,  who  led  them  against  Peter  the  Ouel,  king 
of  Castile.  Peter  fled  from  his  dominions,  sought  ref- 
uge in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  nad  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  these  conquered  countries,  by  the 
title  of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine.  That  prince 
promised  his  assistance  to  the  dethroned  monarch,  and 
recalled  the  tofmpanioru  from  the  service  of  Henry  of 
Transtamare,  whom  they  had  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Castile.  Henry  encountered  the  English  prince  at 
Najara,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  Peter  was  restored  to  the 
throne  \  but  the  ungrateful  tyrant  refused  the  stipulated 
pay  to  the  English  forces:  and  Edward  returned  to 
Guienne,  with  adiminishea  army,  and  his  constitution 
fatally  impaired  by  the  climate.  The  barbarities  exer- 
cised by  reter  over  his  subjects,  revived  all  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Costilians:  and  the  tyrant  was  again  de- 
throned, and  put  to  deatn. 

Prince  Edward,  by  this  rash  expedition^  had  involv- 
ed himself  in  so  much  debt,  that  he  found  it  necessary, 
OD  hii  return,  to  impose  on  Aquitaine  a  new  tax  on 
hearths.  The  people,  disgusted  by  this  measijre,  car- 
ried their  complaints  to  Charles,  their  ancient  sove- 
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reign,  as  to  their  lord  paramount,  against  these  opprca- 
aions  of  the  English  government.  By  the  treaty  of 
Bretigne,  the  king  of  France  had  renounced  all  claims 
to  the  homage  and  fealty  due  for  Guienne,  and  the 
other  provinces  ceded  to  the  Endish ;  but.  on  this 
occasion,  Charles  affected  to  consider  himsrif  as  supe- 
rior lord  of  those  provinces,  and  summoned  Edward  to 
appear  at  his  court  at  Paris,  and  justify  his  conduct  to 
his  vassals.  The  prince  briefly  replied,  that  he  would 
come  to  Paris,  but  that  it  should  be  at  the  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men. 

Charles  fell  upon  Pcmthieu,  while  his  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Berri  and  Anjou,  invaded  the  southern  prov- 
inces. In  one  action,  Chandos,  the  constable  of  (Jui 
enne,  was  slain;  and  in  another,  the  Captal  de  Buch* 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  slate  of  the  prince  of  Wales's 
health  rendered  him  unable  to  mount  on  horseback, 
or  eiert  his  usual  activity  ;  and  his  increasing  infirmi- 
ties comiielled  him  to  resign  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  return  to  his  native  country.  Edward,  from 
^3701  '^^  necessity  of  his  affairs,  was  obliged  to  con 
-'  elude  a  truce,  after  seeing  almost  all  his  ancient 
possessions  in  France  ravished  from  him,  except  Bour- 
deauxand  Bayonne,and  all  his  conquests,except  Calais. 

The  decline  of  the  king's  power  corresponded  not 
with  the  preceding  parts  of  it.  Besides  the  loss  of 
his  foreign  dominions,  he  felt  the  decay  of  his  author 
»ty  at  home.  During  the  vigour  of  age,  he  had  been 
chiefly  occupied  by  war  and  ambition  ;  but,  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  he  be^an  to  indulge  himself  in  pleasure. 
After  a  lingering  illness,  the  prince  of  Wales  died,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  character 
illustrious  for  every  eminent  virtue,  and  unstained  by 
any  blemish.  His  valour  and  military  talents  formed 
the  smallest  part  of  his  merit ;  his  generosity,  human- 
ity, affability,  and  moderation,  gained  him  the  affec- 
tions of  all  men  *,  and  he  was  qualified  to  throw  a  lus- 
tre not  only  on  the  rude  age  in  which  ho  lived,  but  on 
the  most  shining  period  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
history.  The  king  survived  about  a  year  this  melan- 
choly incident :  he  expired  in  the  sixtv -fifth  year  of  hii 
age,  and  tie  fifty-first  of  his  reign :  and  the  people  were 
then  sensible,  though  too  la*e,  ot  i^e  irreparable  lose 
which  they  had  sustained. 

TOL.  1.  S 
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The  English  are  apt  to  consider  with  peculiar  fond 
nesa  the  history  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  to  esteem 
his  reign,  as  it  was  one  of  the  longest,*  the  most  glori- 
ous also  in  the  annals  of  their  nation.  The  ascendan 
cy  which  ihey  then  began  to  acquire  over  France, 
their  rival  and  natural  enemy,  makes  them  cast  iheir 
oyes  on  this  period  with  great  complacency,  and  saiic- 
lilies  every  measure  which  Edward  embraced  for  that 
v.mL  But  the  domestic  government  of  this  prince  is 
ri'ally  more  admirable  than  his  foreign  victories  j  and 
l'ny;land  enjoyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his 
government,  a  longer  interval  of  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity  than  she  had  been  blest  with  in  any  former 
period,  or  than  she  experienced  for  many  ages  after. 
He  gained  the  affections  of  the  great,  yet  curbed  their 
licentiousness  :  his  affable  and  obliging  behaviour,  his 
munificence  and  generosity,  induced  them  to  submit 
with  pleasure  to  his  dominion ;  and  his  valour  and  con- 
duct rendered  them  successful  in  most  of  their  enter- 
prises. His  foreign  wars  were  neither  founded  in 
justice,  nor  directed  to  any  salutary  purpose  ;  but  the 
glory  of  a  conqueror  is  so  dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  Lho 
animosity  of  nations  is  so  violent,  that  the  fruitless 
desolation  of  so  fine  a  part  of  Europe  as  France,  is 
totally  disregarded  by  us,  and  is  never  considered  as 
a  blemish  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  prince. 

Edward  had  a  numerous  posterity  by  his  queen, 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  His  eldest  son  was  the  heroic 
Edward,  usually  denominated  the  Black  Prince,  from 
the  colour  of  his  armour.  This  prince  espoused  hit 
cousin  Joan,  commonly  called  the  "  Fair  Maid  of 
Kent,  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Kent," 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  thii  reign.  By 
her,  the  prince  of  Wales  bad  a  son,  Richard,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather. 

The  second  son  of  king  Edward  was  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  who,  dying  while  still  young,  left  only 
one  daughter,  marriecl  to  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of 
Marche.  Of  all  the  family,  he  resembled  most  bis 
father  and  elder  brother  in  his  noble  qualities. 

Edward's  third  son  was  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called 

*  It  if  tho  longoflt  roign  in  English  history,  oxcepUog  that  of 
Goorgo  the  Third 
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Aom  the  place  or  Iii«  birth :  he  wmt  created  duke  of 
Lancaster;  and  from  him  apraog  that  branch  which 
aAerwards  posseisod  the  crown.  The  foarlh  son  <>L 
this  royal  family  was  Edmund,  created  duke  of  York  j 
and  the  fifth  was  Thomas,  who  received  the  titlo  nt 
duke  of  Gloucester.  By  his  queen.  Edward  had  al.^t» 
four  daughters,  Isabella,  Joan,  Mary,  and  Maruirfi'. 
all  of  whom  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  married. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  parliament  ri)se  to 
greater  consideration  than  it  had  experienced  in  a:iy 
former  time  ;  and  even  the  house  of  commons,  wliich, 
during  turbulent  and  factious  perieds,  was  naturally 
depressed  by  the  greater  power  of  the  crown  and  bur- 
ons,  began  to  assume  its  rank  in  the  constitution. 

One  of  the  most  popular  laws  enacted  by  any  prince, 
was  the  statute  which  passed  in  the  twenty-nflh  year 
ofkinff  Edward's  r6ign,  and  which  limited  the  cases 
of  high  treason  to  three  principal  heads :  conspiring 
the  deaUi  of  the  king,  levying  war  against  him,  and 
adhering  \o  his  enemies. 


CHAPTER  VI  r. 
The  reignM  of  Richard  Tl,  Henry  IV.,  an4  Henry  V. 
UiCHAKU  H.,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 


1377] 


was  only  e'even  years  of  age  when  his  grand- 
father died  ;  and  as  the  late  king  had  taken  no 
care  to  establish  a  plan  of  government  duri-n^;  the  mi- 
nority of  his  ifmndson,  it  behooved  the  parliamonl  to 
supply  the  defect.'  On  this  occasion,  the  commons 
to(»K  the  lead  *,  and  at  their  requisition  the  house  of 
lords  appointed  a  council  of  nine,  to  whom  they  ^ave 
authority  for  a  year  to  direct  the  public  business,  and  to 
inspect  the  education  of  the  ^oung  prince.  The  gov- 
emroent  was  conducted  entirely  in  the  kinrr's  name  ; 
no  regency  was  expressly  apoointed ;  and  the  wlmlo 
system  was  for  some  years  kept  together  by  the  secret 
ant.iority  of  the  king's  uncles,  especially  of  the  duke 
of  Lancaster. 

Edward  had  lei\  his  grandson  involved  in  many  dan* 
gcrous  wars.  The  pretcns.ons  of  the  duke  of  L3nca» 
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ter  to  the  crown  of  Castile  made  that  kingdom  perac- 
▼ere  in  hoalilitiea  against  England.  ScoUand  mam 
-tained  such  close  connections  with  France,  that  waf 
with  one  crown  almost  inevitably  produced  hoatjhliea 
with  the  other.  Charles  the  Fifth,  indeed,  was  dead, 
and  his  son  Charles  the  Sixth  was  a  minor.  The  duke 
of  Lancaster  conducted  an  army  into  Brittany  j  and 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  only  two  thousand  car- 
airy  and  eight  thousand  infantry,  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  France  j  but,  though  the  French  were  over- 
awed by  the  former  successes  of  the  English,  these 
enterprises  proved  in  the  issue  unsuccessful. 

The  expenses  of  these  armamenU  greatly  exhaust- 
ed the  English  treasury;  and  the  parliament  imposed 
a  lax  of  three  groats  on  every  person  above  btteen 
years  of  age.  This  impost  produced  a  most  serious 
revolt.  A  spirit  of  independence  had  been  excited 
among  the  people,  who  had  this  distich  frequently  m 
their  mouths : 

«<  When  Adam  dolvM  and  Ere  span. 
«  Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 

At  this  time  the  tax-gatherers  demanded  of  a  black- 
smith  of  Essex,  payment  for  his  daughter,  whom  he 
asserted  U>  be  under  the  age  assigned  by  the  statute. 
One  of  the  collectors  offered  to  produce  a  very  inde- 
cent proof  to  the  contrary,  and  laid  hold  of  the  njaid ; 
which  the  father  resenting,  immediately  knocked  out 
the  ruffian's  brains  with  his  hammer.  The  spectators 
applauded  the  action,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  time 
to  take  vengeance  on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindicate 
their  liberty.  The  people  flew  to  arms ;  and  the  se- 
dition spread  from  the  county  of  Essex  into  that  of 
Kent,  of  Hertford,  Surry,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.  The  leaders,  assuming  the 
feigned  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  Hob  Car- 
ter, and  Tom  Miller,  committed  tlje  most  outrageous 
violence  on  the  gentry  and  nobility  that  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  mutinous  popu- 
lace, aroountinff  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  assem- 
bled on  Blackheath,  under  their  leaders,  Tyler  and 
Straw,  broke  into  the  city,  and  required  of  the  king 
Uie    abolition  of  slavery,  I  eedom  of  commerce  in 
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narket-towns  withoot  toll  or  impost,  and  a  fixed  t^nX 
of  lands,  instead  of  the  services  of  villanage. 

These  requisitions  were  complied  with;  and  char 
ters  to  that  purpose  were  sranted  to  thorn.  A  party 
of  the  insurgents,  however,  Broke  into  the  tower,  mur- 
dered several  persons  of  distinction,  and  continued 
their  ravages  in  the  city.  The  king,  passing  along 
Smithfield,  venr  slendbHy  guarded,  met  with  Wat  Ty- 
ler,  at  the  heaa  of  the  mob,  and  entered  into  a  confer 
ence  with  him.  Tyler  having  ordered  bis  companions 
to  retire  till  be  should  gtvo  them  a  signal,  when  they 
were  to  murder  all  the  company,  except  the  king  him- 
self, whom  they  were  to  detain  prisoner,  fearlessly 
came  into  the  midst  ot'  the  royal  retinue.  He  there 
behaved  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  Walworth,  the 
mayor  of  London,  unable  to  bear  bis  insolence,  drew 
his  sword,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground,  where  he 
was  instantly  despatched  by  others  of  the  king-s  at- 
tendants. The  mutineers,  seeing  their  leader  fall, 
prepared  themselves  for  revenge ;  and  this  whole  com- 
pany, with  the  king  himself,  had  undoubtedly  perished 
on  the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  an  extraordinary  pres- 
ence of  mind  which  Richard  displayed  on  the  occasion. 
Ordering  his  company  to  stop,  be  advanced  alone 
against  the  enraged  multitude ;  and  accosting  them 
with  an  affable  and  intrepid  countenance,  he  asked 
them,  **  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  disorder,  my  good 
people  T  Are  ^e  ansry  that  ye  have  lost  your  leader  7 
I  am  your  king:  I  will  be  your  leader !"  Th<i  popu- 
lace, overawed  by  his  presence,  implicitly  followed 
him  :  he  led  them  into  the  fields,  to  prevent  an^  dis- 
order which  might  have  arisen  by  their  continuing  in 
the  city,  and  peaceably  dismissed  them  with  the  same 
charter  which  had  been  granted  to  their  fellows.  Soon 
al\er,  the  nobility  and  gentry,  hearing  of  the  king's 
danger,  in  which  they  were  all  involved,  flocked  to 
London  with  their  adherents  and  retainers ;  and  Rich- 
ard took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  forty  thou- 
sand strong.  The  rebels  were  obliged  to  submit;  (he 
chartera  of  enfranchisement  and  pardon  were  revoked 
by  parliamentt  and  several  of  the  ringleaden  wer« 
severely  punisned. 

The  soDJection  in  which  Richard  was  held  by  hie 
incles,   particularly  by  the  Dake  of  Gloucester ,  a 
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prince  of  genius  and  ambition,  was  extremely  dism 
greeable  to  his  disposition  ■,  and  he  soon  attempted  to 
•hake  off  the  yoke.  Gloucester  and  his  associates, 
however,  framed  a  commission  which  was  ratified  by 
parliament,  and  by  which  the  sovereign  power  wai 
transferred  to  a  council  of  fourteen  persons  for  a 
twelve  month.  The  king,  who  had  now  reached  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  in  reality  dethroned  j 
and  though  the  term  of  the  commission  was  limited^ 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  party  to  render  it  perpetual.  However,  in  lest 
than  a  twelve  month,  Richard,  who  was  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  declared  in  council,  that,  as  he  had  now 
attained  the. full  age  which  entitled  him  to  govern  the 
13891  ^^'DK^*^'"  ^'y  ****  **w"  authority,  he  was  resolved 
*''**^J  to  exercise  his  right  of  sovereignty.  By  what 
meant  the  king  regained  his  authority  is  unknown  i 
but  he  exercised  it  with  mpderation,  and  appcarea 
reconciled  to  his  uncles. 

However,  the  personal  conduct  of  Richard  brought 
him  into  contempt,  even  whilst  his  government  seem- 
ed, in  a  great  measure,  unexceptionable.  Indolent, 
profuse,  and  addicted  to  low  pleasures,  he  spent  hit 
time  in  feasting,  and  dissipated  in  idle  show,  or  in 
bounties  to  worthless  favourites,  the  revenue  which 
thduld  have  been  employed  in  enterprises  directed  to 
public  honour  and  advantage.  He  forgot  his  rank, 
and  admitted  all  men  to  his  familiarity.  The  little 
regard  which  the  people  felt  for  his  person,  disposed 
them  to  murmur  agamst  his  government,  and  to  re- 
ceive with  re&diness  every  complaint  suggested  to 
tbem  by  the  discontented  or  ambitious  nobles. 

Gloucester  soon  perceived  the  advantages  afforded 
him  by  the  king's  dissolute  conduct ;  and  he  determin- 
ed to  cultivate  the  flivour  of  the  nation.  He  inveighed 
with  indecent  boldness  against  every  measure  pursued 
3971  ^y.  ^^^  ^'"S'  ^"^  particularly  against  the  truce 
•'  with  France.  His  imprudence  revived  the  re- 
sentment which  his  former  violence  had  kindled  ;  the 
precipitate  temper  of  Richard  admitted  of  no  delibera- 
tion *,  and  he  ordered  Gloucester  to  be  unexpectedly 
arrested,  and  carried  over  to  Calais,  where  alone,  by 
reason  of  his  numerous  partisans,  he  could  safely  b« 
detained  in  custody.    In  a  parliament  which  wat  la 
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mediatelv  tammoned,  an  accusatioa  was  preaented 
against  the  dake  of  Gloucester,  and  the  earls  of  Arun* 
del  and  Warwick,  who  had  appeared  against  their 
sovereign,  in  an  hostile  manner,  at  Haringay  Park. 
The  earl  of  Amndel  was  executed,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  banished,  though  the  q^me  for  which  thejr 
were  condemned  had  been  obliterated  by  time,  and 
bj  repeated  pardons.  A  warrant  was  issued  to  the 
earl  mareschal,  governor  of  Calais,  to  bring  over  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  in  order  to  his  trial ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor returned  for  answer,  that  the  duke  had  died  sud- 
denlv  of  an  apopleiy;  thoush  it  afterwards  appeared, 
that  be  had  been  suffocated  bj  the  order  of  Richard. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  heads  of  that  party,  a  misunderstanding  arose 
among  the  noblemen  who  had  joined  in  the  prosecu- 
tion.  The  duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  private- 
It  spoken  many  slanderous  words  of  the  king.  Nor 
folk  denied  the  charge,  and  offered  to  prove  his  own  in* 
oocence  by  duel.  The  challenge  was  accepted  ;  but 
when  the  two  champions  appeared  in  the  field,  the 
king  interposed,  and  ordered  both  the  combatants  to 
quit  the  kingdom ;  assigning  one  country  for  the 
place  of  Norfolk's  exile,  which  he  declared  perpetual, 
and  another  for  that  of  Hereford,  which  he  limited  to 
ten  years. 

Hereford  conducted  himself  with  so  much  submis- 
sion, that  (he  king  shortened  the  term  of  his  exile 
four  years ;  and  he  also  granted  him  letters  patent,  by 
which  he  was  empowered,  in  case  any  inheritance 
should  in  the  interval  accrue  to  him,  to  enter  immedi- 
ately into  possession,  and  to  postpone  the  doing  of 
homage  till  his  return.  However,  the  king's  jealousy 
was  awakened  by  being  informed  that  Hereford  hniJ 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriase  with  the  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which  happen- 
ed soon  after,  Richard  revoked  his  letters  patent,  and 
•eized  the  estate  of  Lancaster.  Henry,  the  new  duke 
of  Lancaster,  had  acquired,  by  his  conduct  and  abili- 
ties, the  esteem  of  the  public ;  and  he  had  joined  to 
his  other  praises  those  of  piety  and  valour.  His  mis- 
fortunes  were  lamented  ;  the  injustice  which  he  hatf 
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raflTerod  wts  eompltined  of;  and  all  men  tamed  then 
eyes  towards  bim,  as  the  onlj  person  that  could  re- 
tfieTe  the  lost  honour  of  the  nation,  or  redress  the 
supposed  abuses  of  the  government. 

While  such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  people, 
Richard  had  the  imfirudence  to  embark  for  Ireland,  ic 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Roger,  earl 
of  Marche,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  who 
had  lately  been  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives) 
and  he  thercbv  left  the  kingdom  of  England  open  to 
the  attempts  oi  his  provoked  and  ambitious  enemy. 
Henry,  embarking  at  Nantx  with  a  retinue  of  sixty 

Eersons,  among  uTiora  were  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
ury,  and  the  young  earl  of  Arundel,  nephew  to  that 
prelate,  landed  at  Ravenspnr  in  Yorkshire,  and  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  two  of  the  most  potent  barons  in 
Rngland.  Every  place  was  in  commotion  :  the  mal- 
contents in  all  quarters  flew  to  arms :  and  Henry's  ar- 
my, increasing  on  every  day's  march,  soon  amounted 
to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand  men.  This  army  was 
farther  increased  by  the  accession  of  that  assembled 
by  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of 
the  realm  j  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  thus  reinforced, 
was  now  entirely  master  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  receiving  information  of  this  invasion  and 
insurrection,  hastened  over  from  Ireland,  and  landed 
in  Milford  Haven  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
men  ;  but  even  this  army,  so  much  Inferior  to  the  en- 
emy, gradually  deserted  him,  till  he  found  that  he  had 
not  above  six  thousand  men  who  followed  his  stand- 
ard. Sensible  of  his  danser,  he  privately  fled  to  the 
isle  of  Anglesea,  where  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
by  treachery  and  false  oaths,  made  himself  master  of 
the  king's  person,  and  carried  him  to  his  enemy  at 
Flint  castle.  Richard  was  conducted  to  London  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  there  received  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  mutinous  populace.  The  duke 
first  extorted  a  resignation  from  Richard ;  but  as  he 
knew  the  result  of  this  deed  would  appear  the  result 
offeree,  he  also  procured  him  to  be  deposed  in  par- 
liament for  his  pretended  tyranny  and  miscondu2t 
The  throne  being  now  declared  vacant,  tlie  duke  of 
Lancaster  stepped  forth,  and  having  made  the  sign  0/ 
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the  croM,  pronounced  these  words,  which  we  shal 

Sve  in  their  original  idiom,  becaase  of  their  singular 
r:  "In  the  name  of  the  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy 
best,  I  Henry  of  Lancaster  challenge  this  rcwme  of 
Ynglande,  and  the  croun,  with  all  the  roembres  and 
the  appurtenances  :  als  I  thatamdescenditby  rigi.i  ine 
of  the  blode  coming  fro  the  gude  king  Heniv  incrJe, 
and  throge  that  right  that  Gc^  of  his  grace  h  ith  sent 
me,  with  helpe  of  kyn,  and  of  my  frendes,  to  recover 
it  3  the  which  rewme  was  in  povnt  to  be  ondone 
by  default  of  gOTornance,  and  ondoying  of  the  gude 
laws." 

The  earl  of  Northamberland  made  a  motion  in  the 
house  of  peers  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  prince 
whom  they  had  deposed.  He  asked  them  what  advice 
the/  would  ffive  the  king  for  the  future  treatment  of 
him,  since  Henry  was  resolved  to  spare  his  life.  They 
ananimoQsly  replied,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
under  a  secure  guard,  in  some  secret  place,  and  should 
be  deprived  of  all  commerce  with  his  friends  and  par- 
tisans. It  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  he  would  not  long 
remain  alive  in  the  hands  of  his  barbarous  and  san- 
guinary enemies.  Historians  differ  with  regnrd  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  murdered.     It  was  long  the 

Ererailinff  opinion,  that  Sir  Piers  l^xton,  and  others  of 
is  guar&,  fell  upon  him  in  the  cnstle  of  Pomfret, 
where  he  was  confined,  and  despatched  hiro  with  their 
halberts.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  sUrv- 
ed  to  death  in  prison,  since  his  body  was  exposed  in 
public,  and  no  marks  of  violence  were  ojMerved  upon 
it.  He  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
twenty-third  of  his  reign  ;  and  left  no  posterity,  either 
legitimate  or  illegitimate. 

Richard  appears  to  have  been  incapacitated  for  gov- 
ernment, less  for  want  of  natural  parts,  than  of  solid 
judgment  and  good  education.  He  was  violent  in  his 
temper  j  profuse  in  his  expense  ;  fond  of  idle  show  and 
magnificence ;  devoted  to  favourites ;  and  addicted 
to  pleasure.  If  he  had  possessed  tho  talents  of  eain- 
ing  or  of  overawing  his  great  b-irons,  he  might  have 
escaped  aH  the  misfortanes  of  his  reign;  but  when  the 
BoUes  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of  prudence  or  of 
vigour,  to  resist  his  authority,  he  was  naturally  led  Is 
M«k  an  opportunity  of  retaliation. 
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Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  very  first  parliament,  awA 
tnaq-t  reason  to  so«  the  dannor  attending  that  station 
-•  which  he  had  assumed,  and  the  obstacles  which 
he  wouhl  meet  with  in  gDverning  an  unruly  aristocra 
ry,  always  divided  by  faction,  and  at  present  inflaraeci 
with  file  resPMtinents  consequent  on  such  recent  con- 
vulsions. Tlie  peers,  on  their  assembling,  broke  out 
into  vioL'tit  animosities  against  e?.ch  other;  forty 
gaunlloi!^,  Iho  plcdnos  of  furious  battle^  were  thrown 
on  the  lloor  of  the  house,  by  noblemen  who  p\ye  mu- 
tual challenges  ;  and  liar  and  traitor  resounded  from 
all  (piarlers.  The  kinir  had  so  much  authority  with 
these  doughty  champions,  as  to  prevent  all  tne  com 
bats  which  they  threatened;  but  he  was  not  able  to 
brin£T  them  to  a  proper  composure,  or  to  an  amicable 
disposition  towards  each  other. 

Tin"  ulnjost  prudence  of  Henry  could  not  shield  him 
from  those  nnmrrous  inquietudes  which  assailed  him 
from  evorv  ipijrler.  Tl>e  connexion  of  Richard  with 
the  royal  family  of  France,  made  that  court  exert  its 
activity  to  recover  his  authority,  or  revenge  his  death  j 
but  tiic  confusions  which  tlie  French  experienced  al 
home,  obliged  them  to  accommodate  matters,  and  to 
conclude  a  Irurc  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  revolution  in  F.-i^land  proved  also  the  occasion 
of  an  insurrection  in  Wales.  Owen  Olendour,  de* 
scenijed  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country,  had 
be<!oine  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Richard,  in  consequence  of  which  Reginald  lord  Grey 
of  Rnthyn,  who  was  connected  with  the  new  king,  had 
seized  his  esiite.  Glcndour  recovered  possession  by 
the  sword  ;  the  Welsh  arm^d  on  his  side  j  and  a  long 
and  troublesome  war  was  kindled.  As  Glendour  com- 
mitted devastations  on  the  estate  of  the  earl  of  Marche, 
I>ir  Kdmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  that  nobleman,  led 
out  the  retainers  of  the  family,  and  gave  battle  to  the 
Welsh  chieftain.  Mortimer's  troops  were  routed  j  and 
the  earl  himself,  still  in  his  minority,  was  made  pris- 
oner ;  and  Henry,  though  he  owed  his  crown  t)  the 
Piercies.  to  whom  the  young  nobleman  was  nearly  re^ 
lated,  refused  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  permis 
•ion  to  treat  for  his  ransom  with  Glendour. 

The  critical  8ituat:on  of  Henry  bad  induced  th« 
Scots  to  make  incursions  into  Kngland  ;  and  Henry 
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.^etiroai  or  taking  revenge,  conducted  his  followera  t« 
Ediobargh  ;  bat  finding  the  Scots  would  neither  sub* 
mit  nor  give  hioi  battle,  he  returned  in  three  weeks, 
ind  disbanded  his  army.  In  the  Ibllowing  year,  Arch- 
ibald earl  of  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  attended  by  many  of  the  pnncipal  nnbility 
of  Scotland,  made  an  irruption  into  bngland,  and  com- 
mitted devastahons  on  the  northern  counties.  On  his 
return  home,  be  was  overtaken  by  the  Piercies  at 
Homcldon,  on  the  borders  of  England,  and  a  fierce  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Scots  were  total ly  routed. 
Douglas  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  as  was  Mordack 
earl  of  Fife,  ton  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  wiih  many  oih- 
•re  of  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

The  obligations  which  Henry  had  owed  to  North- 
nmberland  were  of  a  kind  the  most  likely  to  produce 
iMratitude  on  one  side,  and  discontent  on  the  other. 
The  sovereign  naturally  became  jealous  of  that  power 
which  had  advanced  him  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  subject 
was  not  easily  satisfied  in  the  return*]  which  he 
thought  so  great  a  favour  had  merited.  Though  Hen- 
ry, on  bis  accettion,  had  bestowed  the  oflice  of  con- 
ptable  on  Northumberland  for  life,  and  conferred  oth- 
er gifta  on  that  family,  yet  these  favours  were  consid- 
ered as  their  due  *  the  refusal  of  any  other  request, 
was  deemed  an  injnry.  The  impatient  spirit  of  Harry 
Piercy,  and  the  factious  disposition  of  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester, younger  brother  of  Northumberland,  intlamed 
the  discontents  of  that  nobleman  ;  and  the  precarious 
title  of  Henry  tempted  him  to  seek  revenge,  by  over- 
toming  that  throne  which  he  had  at  first  established. 
He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Glendour;  he 
gave  liberty  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  made  an  alii 
ance  with  that  martial  chief:  he  roused  up  all  his  par- 
tisans to  arms  :  and  snch  unlimited  authority  at  that 
time  belongoa  to  the  great  families,  that  the  same 
men,  whom  a  few  yoara  before  he  had  conducted 
l^inst  Richard,  now  followed  his  standard  in  opposi- 
tion to  Henry.  When  hostilities  were  ready  to  com 
mence,  Northumberland  was  seized  wiih  a  sudden  ill 
nesa  at  Berwick ;  and  young  Picrcv,  teking  the  com 
nand  of  the  troops,  marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in 
order  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Glendour.  The 
king  had  fortunately  a  small  army  on  foot.    He  ap*' 
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proiched  Piercy  near  Shrewsbury,  before  that  noble** 
man  waj  joined  by  Glendour}  and  the  policy  of  one 
leader,  and  impatience  of  the  other,  made  them  has- 
ten to  a  general  engagement. 

We  shall  scarcely  find  any  battle  in  those  agea 
14031  ^^^'^  ^^®  shock  was  more  terrible  and  more 
'*'*'J  constant.  Henry  exposed  his  person  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight ;  his  gallant  son,  whose  military 
achievements  were  aderwards  so  renowned,  and 
who  here  performed  4iis  noviciate  in  arms,  signalized 
himself  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  even  a  wound, 
which  he  received  in  the  face  with  on  arrow,  could 
not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Piercy  supported 
that  fame  which  he  bad  acquired  m  many  a  bloody 
combat;  and  Douglas,  his  ancient  enemy,  and  now 
his  friend,  still  appeared  his  rival,  amidst  the  hor- 
ror and  confusion  of  the  day.  While  the  armies  were 
contending  in  this  furious  manner,  the  death  of  Pier- 
cy, by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory,  and  the 
royalibts  prevailed.  There  are  said  to  have  fallen 
ihat  day,  on  both  sides,  near  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred gentlemen;  but  the  persons  of  greatest  dis- 
tinction that  were  killed,  belonged  to  the  king's  party. 
About  six  thousand  private  men  perished,  of  whom 
two  thirds  were  of  Piercy's  army.  The  earls  of  Wor- 
cester and  Douglas  were  taken  prisoners  :  the  former 
was  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  ;  the  latter  was  treated 
with  the  courtesy  due  to  his  rank  and  valour. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  recovered 
from  his  sickness,  had  levied  a  fresh  army,  and  was 
on  his  march  to  join  his  son ;  but  being  opposed  by 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat 
at  Shrewsbury,  he  dismissed  bis  forces,  and  came  with 
a  small  retinue  to  the  king  at  York.  He  pretended 
that  his  sole  object  in  arming  was  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  parties :  Henry  ttiought  proper  to  ac- 
cept of  the  apology,  and  even  granted  nim  a  pardon 
for  his  offence.  Most  of  the  other  insurgents  were 
treated  with  equal  lenity.  Northumberland,  however, 
having  formed  a  new  conspiracy  against  the  king,  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  at  Bramnam,  in  Yorkshire 
This  success,  joined  to  the  death  of  Glendour,  which 
happened  soon  after,  freed  Henry  from  all  his  domes 
tic  enemies  :  and  this  prince,  who  had  mounted  tfat 
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diroDe  by  rach  anjtisti Sables  meaoi  and  bold  it  by 
nch  an  exceptionable  title,  by  hie  ralour,  prudeoce, 
and  address,  had  obtained  a  great  ascendency  orer  hit 
■ubiecta. 

Though  Henij  entertained  a  well-grounded  jealousy 
of  the  family  of  Mortimer,  yet  he  allowed  not  their 
name  to  be  once  mentioned  in  parliament ;  and  as 
none  of  the  rebels  had  rentured  to  declare  the  earl  of 
Marche  king,  ho  never  attempted  to  procure  an  ex- 
press declaration  against  the  claim  of  that  nobleman. 
However,  with  a  design  of  weakening  the  pretensions 
of  the  earl  of  Marche,  he  procured  a  settlement  of  the 
crown  on  himself  and  his  heirs — male  ;  but  the  long 
contett  with  Franco  had  displayed  the  injustice  of  the 
Salic  law;  and  the  parliament,  apprehensive  that 
they  had  destroyed  the  "^ foundations  of  the  English 
government,  applied  with  such  earnestness  for  a  new 
settlement  of  the  crown,  that  Henry  yielded  to  their 
reoMest,  and  agreed  to  the  succession  of  the  princesses 
of  nit  family. 

But  though  the  commons,  during  this  reign,  show- 
ed a  laudable  zeal  for  liberty  in  their  transactions  with 
the  crown,  their  efforts  against  the  church  was  still 
more  extraordinary.  In  the  sixth  of  Henry,  being  re. 
quired  to  grant  supplies,  they  proposed  in  plain  terms 
to  the  king,  that  he  should  seize  all  the  temporalities 
of  the  church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund 
to  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  king,  bow- 
ever,  discouraged  the  application  of  the  commons 
and  the  lords. rejected  the  bill  which  the  lower  house 
had  framed  for  stripping  the  church  of  her  revenues. 
The  commons  were  not  discouraged  by  this  repulse  : 
in  the  eleventh  of  the  king,  they  returned  to  the 
charge  with  more  zeal  than  before  :  they  made  a  cal- 
culation of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  by 
their  account,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  thousand  marks  a-year,  and  contained  eighteen 
thousand  ploughs  of  land.  They  proposed  to  divide 
this  property  among  firtecn  new  earls,  fifteen  hundred 
kniirhts,  six  thousand  esquires,  and  one  hundred  hos- 
piuls  ;  betides  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which 
the  king  might  take  ror  his  own  use  ;  and  they  insist- 
•d,  that  the  clerical  functions  would  be  better  per 
formed  than  at  present,  by  fifteen  thonsand  pansb- 
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priests,  paid  after  the  rate  of  leven  oiarki  a  piece  of 
yearly  ■tipend.  This  application  was  accompanied 
with  an  address  for  mitigating  the  statutes  enacted 
igainst  the  Lollards,  which  shows  from  what  souice 
the  address  came.  To  this  unjust  and  chimerical 
proposal,  the  king  gave  the  commons  a  severe  reply. 

The  king  was  so  much  employed  in  defending  hia 
crown,  that  he  bad  little  leisure  to  look  abroad.  Hia 
health  declined  some  months  before  his  death :  and 
though  ho  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  his  ena  waa 
visibly  approaching.  He  expired  at  Westminster 
14131  (^^'^  March  J  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
-I  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  The  prudence, 
vigilance  and  foresight  of  Henry  IV.  in  maintaining 
his  power,  were  admirable  -,  his  command  of  temper 
was  remarkable  j  his  courase,  both  military  and  polit- 
ical, without  blemish  :  andhe  possessed  many  quali- 
ties which  fitted  him  for  his  hiffh  station,  and  which 
rendered  his  usurpation,  though  pernicious  in  after- 
tiroes,  rather  salutary,  during  his  own  reign,  to  the 
English  nation.  He  left  four  sons,  Henry  his  succes- 
sor, Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedford, 
and  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  two  daugh 
ters,  Blanche  and  Philippa,  the  former  married  to  thd 
duke  of  Eavaria,  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Denmark* 

The  jealousies  to  which  the  deceased  monarch's 
situation  naturally  exposed  him,  had  so  infected  his 
temper,  that  he  regarded  with  distrust  even  his  eldest 
son,  whom,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
excluded  from  public  business.  The  active  spirit  of 
voung  Henry,  restrained  from  its  proper  exercise, 
broke  out  into  extravapncies  of  every  Kind.  There 
remains  a  tradition,  that,  when  heated  with  liquor 
and  jollity,  he  scrupled  not  to  accompany  his  riotous 
associates  in  attacking  and  plundering  the  passenger! 
in  the  streets  and  highways.  This  extreme  dissolute- 
ness was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  father,  than  would 
hivR  been  his  application  to  business :  and  Henry 
fancied  he  saw,  in  his  son's  behaviour,  ttie  same  neg- 
ect  nf  decency,  which  had  degraded  the  character  of 
Richard.  But  the  nation  regarded  the  young  prince 
with  more  indulgence :  they  observed  in  nim  the 
seeds  of  generosity,  spirit  and  magnanimity  ;  and  an 
incident  which  happened,  afforded  occasion  for  favoa^ 
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iUe  reitctiooff .  A  riotous  conpftnion  of  the  prince's 
bod  been  indicted  before  Gascoigne,  the  chief  justice, 
for  some  disorders ;  and  ^enry  was  not  ashamed  to 
appear  at  the  bar  with  the  criminal,  in  order  to  gire 
bim  countenance  and  protection.  Finding  that  his 
presence  did  not  overawe  the  chief-Justice,  he  pro* 
ceeded  to  insult  that  magistrate  on  hts  tribunal ;  but 
Gascoigne,  mindful  of  his  own  character,  and  the 
osajesty  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  laws,  which  he 
sustained,  ordered  the  prince  to  be  carried  to  prison 
for  bis  rude  behaviour  ;  and  the  spectators  were  agree* 
ably  disappointed  when  they  saw  the  heir  of  the 
ernwn  submit  peaceably  to  this  sentence,  and  make 
reparation  of  his  error  by  acknowledging  it. 

The  memory  of  this  incident,  and  of  many  others 
of  a  like  nature,  rendered  Uie  prospect  of  the  future 
reign  nowise  disagreeable  to  the  nation  j  and  the  first 
steps  taken  by  the  young  prince,  confirmed  all  those 
prepossessions  entertained  in  his  favour.  He  called 
together  his  former  companions,  acquainted  th  m  with 
jis  intended  reformation,  exhorted  them  to  imitate 
bis  example,  but  strictly  inhibited  them,  till  they  had 
given  prootsof  their  sincerity  in  this  particular,  from 
sppeariitg  any  more  in  his  presence  ;  nnd  he  thus  dis- 
missed them  with  liberal  presents.  The  wise  minis- 
ters of  his  father,  who  had  checked  his  riots,  were  re- 
ceived with  all  the  marks  of  favour  and  confidence  : 
and  the  chief-justice  himself,  who  trembled  to  ap- 
proach the  royal  presence,  met  with  praises  instead 
of  reproaches  for  nis  past  conduct,  and  was  exhorted 
to  persevere  in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  exe- 
cution of  the  laws.  The  surprise  of  those  who  ex- 
peeled  an  opposite  behaviour^  augmented  their  satis- 
faction 'f  and  the  character  of  the  young  king  appear* 
ed  brighter  than  if  it  had  never  been  shaded  by  any 
errors. 

At  this  time,  the  Lollards  were  every  day  increas- 
ing in  the  kingdom.  The  head  of  this  sect  was  sir 
Jififin  Oldcastle,  lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  military  tal- 
ents, and  had  acquired  the  esteem  both  of  the  late 
and  of  the  present  king.  His  high  character  and  zeal 
for  the  new  sect  pointed  him  out  to  Arundel,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  as  the  proper  victim  of  ecclcsi* 
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Mtical  severity.  The  archbishop  applied  to  Henry  fo* 
peroiissioD  to  indict  lord  Cobtiam ;  but  the  prince, 
averse  to  sanguinary  methods  of  conversion,  endeav- 
oured, by  a  conversation  with  Cobham,  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith.  But  he  found  that  noble- 
man firm  in  his  opinions ;  and  Henry's  principles  of 
toleration  could  carry  him  no  farther.  The  primate 
indicted  Cobham,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  suf- 
fragans, condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  his  errone- 
ous opinions.  Cobham  escaped  from  the  Tower;  snd 
his  daring  spirit,  provoked  by  persecution  and  stimu- 
lated by  zeal,  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  roost  crimi- 
nal enterprises.  He  appointed  a  general  rendezvous 
of  his  party,  in  order  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  put  their  religious  enemies  to  the  sword;  but 
Henry,  apprized  of  their  intentions,  apprehended  such 
of  the  conspirators  as  appeared,  and  rendered  the  de- 
sign ineflfcclual.  It  appeared  that  a  few  only  were  in 
the  secret  of  the  conspiracy :  of  these  some  were 
executed;  and  Cobham  himself,  who  had  fled,  was 
not  brought  to  justice  till  four  years  after,  when  ho 
wns  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and  his  body  burnt  upon  the 
gibbet. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  afler  assuming 
the  reins  of  government,  had  discovered  symptoms  of 
genius  and  spirit;  but  the  unhappy  prince  being  seiz 
ed  with  an  epileptic  disorder,  his  judgment  was  gradu- 
ally but  sensibly  impaired ;  and  tne  ;.dministration  of 
affairs  was  disputed  between  his  brother,  Lewis  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  his  cousin-german,  John  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  latter  procured  his  rival  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  princes  of  the 
blond,  combining  with  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and 
his  brothers,  with  all  the  violence  of  party  rage, 
made  war  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  unhappy 
king,  seized  sometimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by 
tlio  other,  transferred  alternately  to  each  of  them  the 
appearance  of  legal  authority. 

These  circumstances  concurred  to  favour  an  enter- 
prise of  the  Knglish  against  France.  Henry,  therefore. 
BEscmblcd  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  Southampton ;  and 
relying  on  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  put  Ut 
sea,  and  landed  near  Harfleur,  with  six  thousaiia  men 
It  arms,  and  twenty -four  thousand  foot.    He  obliged 
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Ihe  prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Boarbon, 
Iho  counts  d'Ku,  Vendome,  and  Richniont,  and  the 
mareschal  or  Bousicaut.  The  killed,  on  the  side  of 
the  French,  are  computed  to  have  amounted  to  ten 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  prisoners  to  fourteen  thousand. 
14151  ^^^  person  of  chief  note,  who  fell  among  the 
i*ii>j  £ng|,gh,  wasthedukeof  Yorkj  and  their  whole 
loss  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  forty  men. 

During  the  interruption  of  hostilities  which  follow- 
ed this  engagement,  France  was  exposed  to  all  the  fu- 
ries  of  civil  war.  The  count  of  Armagnac,  created 
constable  of  France,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  send  the 
queen  to  Tours,  and  confine  her  under  a  guard  j  and 
her  sun,  the  dauphin  Charles,  was  entirely  governed 
by  the  faction  of  Armagnac.  In  concert  with  her, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  France  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  at  last  liberated  the  queen,  who 
fixed  her  independent  residence  atTroyes.  and  openly 
declared  against  the  ministers,  who,  she  asserted,  de- 
tained her  royal  consort  in  captivity.  In  tlie  mean 
time,  the  partisans  of  Burgund^  raised  a  commntioo 
in  Paris.  Lisle  Adam,  one  of  the  duke's  captains, 
was  received  into  the  city,  and  headed  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  the  person  of  the  king  was  seized  j  the  dauphin 
escaped  with  difficulty;  and  the  count  of  Armagnac^ 
the  chancellor,  and  the  principal  adherents  of  the  Or- 
leans party,  were  inhumanly  put  to  death. 

Henry  the  Fif\h  again  landed  in  Normandy,  at  the 
head  of  twen^-five  thousand  men.  Having  subdued 
all  the  lower  Normandy,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Rou- 
en, of  which,  at  length,  he  made  himself  master.  The 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  assassinated  by  the  treachery 
of  the  dauphin ;  and  his  son  thought  himself  bound  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  his  father.  A  league  was  con- 
cluded at  Arras  between  Henry  and  the  young  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  agreed  to  every  demand  made  bv  that 
monarch.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  at 
Troves,  in  the  names  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
14201  ^^'^''^^'^  during  his  life,  should  enjoy  the  title 
•*  and  dignity  of  king  or  France  ;  that  Henry 
should  be  declared  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  imme- 
diately entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  and 
that  kingdom  should  pass  to  his  heirs  general;  that 
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Prince  and  England  should  for  ever  be  united  under 
one  king,  but  should  still  retain  their  several  usages, 
customs,  and  privileges ;  and  that  Henry  should  join 
his  arms  to  those  of  Ring  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the  adherents  of 
Charles  the  Dauphin. 

To  push  his  present  advantages/  Henry  a  few  days 
after  espoused  the  princess  Catherine,  carried  his 
father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  put  himself  in  possession 
of  that  capital.  He  then  turned  bis  arms  with  sue- 
cess  against  the  dauphin,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heqrd  of 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  had  assumed  the  title  of  Regent. 
That  prince,  chased  beyond  the  Loire,  almost  entirely 
deserted  by  the  northern  provinces,  and  pursued  into 
the  south  by  the  English  and  Burgundians,  prepared 
to  meet  with  fortitude  the  destruction  which  seemed 
inevitable.  To  crown  the  prosperity  of  Henry,  his 
queen  Catherine  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  call- 
ed by  his  father's  name,  and  whose  birth  was  celebrat- 
ed by  equal  rejoicings  in  Paris  and  in  London. 

The  glory  of  Henry,  however,  hod  now  reached  its 
summit.  He  was  seized  with  a  fii>tula,  a  complaint 
which  the  ignorance  of  the  age  rendered  mortal.  Sen- 
sible of  his  approaching  end,  he  devoted  the  few  re- 
maining moments  of  life  to  the  concerns  of  his  king- 
dom and  family,  and  to  the  pious  duties  of  reWion. 
To  the  duke  of  Bedford,  his  elder  brother,  he  lellthe 
regency  of  France ;  to  the  duke  of  Cilouccster,  his 
younger  brother,  he  committed  that  of  England  j  and 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick  ho  entrusted  the  care  of  his 
14t21  '^'^''  P^*^o"  <^"*^  education.  He  expired  in  the 
J  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  of 
his  reign. 

Henry  the  Fifth  possessed  many  eminent  virtues, 
which  were  unstained  by  any  other  blemish  than  am- 
bition and  the  love  of  glory.  His  t'^lciits  were  equal- 
ly distinguished  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet}  and 
whilst  we  admire  the  boldnt^sK  of  his  enterprises,  W4 
cannot  refuse  our  praise  to  the  prudence  and  valour 
by  which  they  were  conducted.  His  atfabi.itv  attach- 
ed his  friends  to  his  service ;  and  his  address  and 
clemency  vanquished  his  enemies.  His  un  easing  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  his  main- 
I  of  discipline  in  the  armies,  alleviated  both  to 
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B  ranee  and  Endand  the  calamities  inseparable  froia 
those  wars  in  which  his  short  and  splendid  reign  was 
almost  entirely  occupied.  The  exterior  figure  of  this 
^roat  prince,  as  well  as  his  deportment,  was  engaging. 
His  stature  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size  ;  his 
countenance  beautiful  j  his  limbs  were  genteel,  and 
sloiidcr,  but  full  of  vii^our  3  and  he  excelled  in  all  war 
like  and  manly  exercises.  He  left  by  his  queen, Cath 
eriiie  of  France,  only  one  son,  not  full  nine  months 
old  ;  whose  misfortunes,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  sur- 
pisscd  all  the  glories  and  successes  of  his  father. 

Catherine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married,  soon 
afbor  his  dea'ii,  a  Welsh  gentleman.  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
said  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that 
country  :  she  bore  him  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Jasper, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  created  earl  of  Richmond ; 
the  second,  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  family  of  Tudor, 
(irst  raised  to  distinction  bv  '^ 't  alliance,  mounted 
afterwards  the  throne  of  England. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  Reigns  of  Henry  VL,  Edward  IV.,  and  Ed- 
ward V. 

Dlrino  the  reign  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
r.ancaster,  the  authority  of  parliament  had  been  more 
confirmed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  more  re- 
garded, than  in  any  former  period.  Without  attending 
to  ihe  strict  letter  of  the  acccased  monarch's  recom- 
mendation, the  lordp  and  commons  appointed  the  duke 
f'f  Bedford  protector  or  guardian  of  the  kingdom ;  they 
jnvc&ted  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  same  dignity 
dprin«4  the  absence  of  his  elder  brother  j  and,  in  order 
to  liiuit  the  power  of  both  these  princes,  they  ap- 
pointed a  council,  without  whose  advice  and  appro- 
DTMoti  no  measure  of  importance  rould  be  determined. 
The  person  and  education  of  the  infant  prince  were 
committed  to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
his  great  uncle,  who,  as  his  family  could  never  have 
any  oretensions  to  the  crown,  might  safely,  they 
tiiouglit  be  intrusted  with  that  important  obai^. 
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Tb»c«aqB«iior  Fmieo  wat  tbe  ftnt  fAif/Bti  of  tW 
•ew  gvreramaBt )  sad,  on  a  Bnperficial  vi«w  of  tiM 
•Ute  •f  affaire,  every  adTantasa  aeeaned  to  be  on  the 
■ide  oC  the  Eiwliab.  Thoo^  Henry  was  an  infan^ 
the  duke  of  Bedford  was  the  moet  accomplished  prince 
of  hiaage ;  and  the  whole  power  of  England  was  at  hit 
command.  He  was  at  the  head  of  armies  accustomed 
to  victory :  he  waa  seconded  by  the  most  renowned 
^nerals  or  the  we  y  and  besides  Guienne,  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  England,  he  was  master  of  Paris,  and 
of  almost  all  the  northern  provincea. 

But  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  present  inferiority, 
possessed  some  advantages  which  promised  him  suc- 
cess. He  was  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the 
monarchy  t  and  all  Frenchmen,  who  knew  the  interest, 
or  desired  the  independence  of  their  country,  turned 
their  eyes  towards  him  as  their  sole  resource.  Though 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  of  the  most  friendly 
and  benign  disposition,  of  easy  and  familiar  roannere, 
and  of  a  jast,  though  not  a  very  vigorous  understand- 
ing. The  love  of  pleasure  often  seduced  him  into 
indolence  ;  but,  amidst  all  his  irregularities,  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  still  shone  forth ;  and  by  exerting  at 
intervals  his  courage  and  activity,  he  proved  that  bis 
remissness  did  not  proceed  from  the  want  of  ambitioA 
or  pereonal  valoar. 

The  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Burgondv  against 
Charles,  still  continued ;  and  the  dnke  of  Bedford,  that 
he  might  corroborate  national  connoiions  by  private 
ties,  concladed  his  own  marriage  with  the  princess  of 
Burgundy,  which  had  been  stipalated  by  the  treaty  of 
Arras. 

Bat  the  Duke  of  Bodford  was  not  so  much  employed 
hi  negotiations  as  to  neglect  the  operations  of  war. 
A  considerable  advantage  was  gained  over  the  French, 
in  the  battle  of  Crorant,  by  the  united  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  Burgundy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yvri  in  Norman- 
dy ;  and  the  governor,  finding  hia  resources  exhausted^ 
sigreed  to  surrender  the  town,  if  not  relieved  by  a  cer- 
tain day.  Charles,  informed  of  these  conditions,  de« 
termincd  to  make  an  attempt  for  saving  the  place : 
fead  collecting  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  nier ,  or 
arfaom  one  hajf  were  Scots,  he  entrustod  it  to  thi  tail 
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of  Bachan,  constable  of  France.  When  the  eonetable 
arriTod  within  a  few  leagues  of  Yvri,  he  found  that 
the  place  had  already  surrendered ;  but  he  immediate 
\y  invested  Vemeuil,  which  he  carried  without  diffi 
cully.  On  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  Bu- 
chan  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  conduct  necessary  to  be  pursued.  The  wiser  part 
of  the  council  declared  for  a  retreat;  but  a  vain  point 
of  honour  determined  the  assembly  to  await  the  arri- 
val of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

In  this  action,  the  numbers  of  the  contending  armies 
were  nearly  eaual ;  and  the  battle  was  fierce  and  well 
disputed.  At  length,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  the  head 
of  the  men  at  arms,  broke  the  ranks  of  the  French, 
chased  them  off  the  field,  and  rendered  the  victory 
complete  and  decisive.  Verneuil  was  surrendered 
neit  day  by  capitulation. 

The  fortunes  of  Charles  now  appeared  almost  des- 
perate,  when  an  incident  happened  which  lost  the 
English  an  opportunity  of  completing  their  conquests. 
Jnqueline,  countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  and 
heiress  of  these  provinces,  had  espoused  John,  duke 
of  Brabant,  cousin-german  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  marriage  had  been  dictated  by  motives  of  policy  } 
but  the  duke  of  Brabant's  weakneos,  both  of  body  ana 
mind,  inspired  the  countess  with  conternpt,  which 
soon  proceeded  to  antipathy.  Impatientof  eflectins  her 
purpose,  she  escaped  into  England,  and  solicited  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.    The  impetuous 

Eassions  of  that  prince,  and  the  prospect  of  inheriting 
er  rich  inheritance,  induced  him  to  ofier  himself  tc 
her  as  a  husband ;  and  he  entered  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  Jaqueline,  and  immediately  attempted 
to  render  himself  master  of  her  dominions.  Tho  duke 
of  Burgundy  resented  the  injury  ofiered  to  tho  duke 
of  Brabant,  his  near  relation,  and  marched  troops  to 
his  support;  the  quarrel,  which  was  at  first  political, 
soon  became  personal ;  and  the  protector,  instead  of 
improving  the  victory  gained  at  Verneuil,  found  him- 
seir  obliged  to  return  to  England,  that  he  might  try,  by 
his  councils  and  authority,  to  moderate  the  measurei 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  popo  annulled  Jaquelino's  contract  with  th« 
icka  o^  Gloucester;  and  Humphrey,  despairing  of 
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pieeew,  mtrried  another  lady,  who  had  lived  tome 
time  with  him  ai  his  miatrett.  The  duke  of  Brabant 
died ;  and  hia  widow,  before  ahe  could  recover  po4« 
■eaaioD  of  her  dominiona,  was  obliged  to  declare 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  heir,  in  caae  ahe  ihould  die 
without  iaaue,  and  to  promiae  never  to  marry  without 
hia  conaent  Thia  affair,  however,  left  an  unfavoura- 
ble impreaaion  on  the  mind  of  Philip,  and  excited  an 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  English.  About  the  aame 
time,  the  duke  of  Brittany  withdrew  himself  from  the 
alliance  with  England ;  his  defection  was  followed  b? 
that  of  his  brother,  the  count  of  Ricbemont }  and  both 
tbeae  princea  joined  the  standard  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  Charles  the  Seventh. 

Indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Brittanr,  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  on  hia  %rriTal  in  France,  aecretly  as> 
■embled  a  considerable  army,  and  auddenly  invading 
the  province  of  Brittanjf,  compelled  its  aovereign  to 
lenouDce  hia  alliance  with  France,  and  to  yield  bom> 
age  to  Henry  for  hia  duchy.  Being  thus  freed  from  a 
14281  ^^S^'^'*"  enemy,  tne  English  prince  resolved 
'  to  invest  the  city  of  Orleans,  which  waa  so  situ- 
ated between  the  provinces  commanded  by  Henry, 
and  those  possessed  bv  Charlea,  aa  to  afford  an  easy 
entrance  into  either.  He  committed  the  conduct  of 
the  enterpriae  to  the  earl  of  Saliabury,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  militaiy  talenta  during 
the  preaent  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  king 
reinforced  the  garrison,  and  replenished  the  maga 
zincs,  and  appointed  as  governor  the  lord  of  Gaucor 
a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 

The  earl  of  Saliabury  apprbached  the  place  with  ar 
army  of  ten  thouaaod  men,  and  was  killed  by  a  can 
oon-ahot  in  a  aucceaaful  attack  on  the  fortifications 
The  earl  of  Suffolk  aucceeded  to  the  command :  an«< 
being  reinforced  by  laroe  bodies  of  English  and  Bur 
gundiana,  he  completely  inveated  Orleans.  The  in 
clemency  of  the  season,  and  the  rigour  of  the  winter 
could  not  overcome  the  peraeverance  of  the  besiegers 
who  seemed  daily  advancing  to  the  completion  of 
their  enterpriae.  In  order  to  distress  the  enemy,  the 
French  had  ravaged  and  exhausted  the  whole  sur 
ronndiog  country :  and  the  Engliah  were  compelled  to 
draw  their  subaisteBee  from  a  considerable  diatanca. 
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A  conTojr  of  previsions  was  escorted  by  Sir  Jolm  Vn} 
stofTe,  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Falstoifo,  being  attacked  by  a  body  of  four 
thousand  French,  under  the  command  of  the  counts  of 
Clermont  and  Dunois,  drew  up  his  men  behind  the 
w.agons  j  when  the  French  were  defeated  by  their  own 
impetuosity,  and  five  hundred  of  them  perished  on  tho 
field. 

Charles  had  now  only  one  expedient  lefl  for  pre- 
serving this  city.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  still  a  prison- 
er  in  England,  had  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter and  his  council  to  consent  to  a  neutrality  in  his 
demesnes,  which  should  be  sequestered  during  the 
war  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  but  this 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
replied,  that  "  he  was  not  in  a  humour  to  beat  the 
bushes,  whilst  others  ran  away  with  the  game."  This 
answer  disgusted  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  separated 
his  forces  from  those  of  the  English }  but  the  latter 
pressed  the  siege  with  increased  ardour;  and  scarcity 
was  already  experienced  by  tlie  garrison  and  inhab 
itants. 

Charles,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  entertained 
thoughts  of  retiring  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into 
Dauphin^  and  Languedoc  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  the  intreaties  of  his  queen,  Mary  of 
Anjou,  a  princess  of  nrudence  and  spirit,  and  by  the 
remonstrances  of  his  Deautiful  mistress,  the  celebrated 
Agnes  Sorele. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Vaucouleurs,  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine,  lived  a  country  girl,  called 
Joan  d'Arc,  who  was  a  servant  in  a  small  inn,  and 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  ride  the  horses  of  her 
master's  guests  to  water,  had  acquired  a  degree  of 
hardihood,  which  enabled  her  to  endure  the  fatigues 
of  war.  The  present  situation  of  France  was  the 
common  topic  of  conversation.  Joan,  inflamed  by  the 
general  sentiment,  fancied  that  she  was  destined  by 
heaven  to  re-establish  the  throne  of  her  sovereign ; 
and  the  intrepidity  of  ber  mind  led  her  to  despise  the 
dangen  whicn  would  naturally  attend  such  ao  attempt. 
She  procured  admission  to  Baudricourt,  the  governoi 
of  Vaucouleurs ;  and  declared  to  him,  Uitt  alio  had 
aeeo  exhorted  by  viBioBS  and  7««ees  to  Apluev^  tht 
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deliverance  of  ber  country.  BtadriccNirt,  either 
equally  credulous  himself,  or  sufl^iently  penetrating 
to  foresee  the  effect  such  an  enthusiast  might  have  <>» 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  gave  her  an  escort  to  the 
French  court,  which  at  that  time  resided  at  Chinon. 

On  her  arrival,  she  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
Charles,  though  he  purposely  remained  in  the  crowd 
of  his  courtiers,  and  had  devested  himself  of  every 
ensign  of  royalty ;  to  have  offered  him  to  raise  the 
•ieue  of  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  him  to  Rheims,  thera 
to  he  crowned  and  anointed :  and  to  have  demanded, 
as  the  instniment  of  her  future  victories,  a  sword 
which  was  kept  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fire- 
bois,  and  which,  though  the  had  never  seen  it,  she 
described  by  its  particular  macks.  Charles  and  his  min- 
isters  pretended  to  examine  ber  claims  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness  ',  and  her  mission  was  pronounced  au- 
thentic and  supernatural  by  an  assemblage  of  doctors 
and  theologians,  and  by  the  parliament  of  France, 
then  residing  at  Poictiers. 

To  essay  the  power  of  Joan,  she  was  sent  to  Blnis, 
where  a  convoy  was  already  provided  for  the  relief  of 
Orleans,  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  were  .is- 
•embled  to  escort  it.  The  holy  maid  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  displayed  in  her  hand  a  coji- 
•ccrated  banner,  on  which  was  represented  the  Sti- 
preme  Being  holding  the  globe  or  the  earth.  The 
English  affected  to  deride  the  maid  and  her  heavenly 
commission  j  but  the  common  soldiers  were  insensibly 
impressed  with  horror,  and  waited  with  anxious  dread 
the  issue  of  these  extraordinary  preparations.  In  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  the  earl  or  Suffolk  durnt  not 
venture  an  attack;  and  the  French  army  returned  to 
Blois  without  interruption.  The  maid  entered  the 
city  of  Orleans  arrayed  in  ber  military  garb,  and  dis- 
playing her  consecrated  standard,  and  was  received  by 
Iho  inhabitants  as  a  celestial  deliverer.  A  second  con- 
voy approached  the  city,  on  the  side  of  Bausse  ;  and 
the  wagons  and  troops  passed  without  interruption  be- 
tween the  redoubts  of  the  English,  who,  formerly 
elated  with  victory,  and  impatient  for  action,  bchpid 
the  enterprises  of  their  enemies  in  sileat  astonishment 
and  religious  awe.  The  maid  seized  the  critical  mo 
tnent,  and  exhorting  the  garrison  to  attack  the  enemy 
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in  their  intrencbiaents^  the  En^iih  were  raccett 
■ivelv  chased  from  their  posts  with  the  loss  of  abort 
six  thousand  men.  In  yain  did  the  English  gei)erala 
oppose  the  prevailing  opinion  of  supernataral  influ- 
ence :  the  English  htul  lost  their  wonted  courage  and 
confidence,  and  were  seized  with  amazement  and 
despair. 

u  nable  to  remain  longer  in  the  presence  of  a  Ticto- 
rious  enemy,  the  earl  of  Suffolk  raised  the  siege,  and 
retired  to  Jergeau,  which  was  attacked  bj  the  French, 
under  the  command  of  Joan.  On  this  occasion,  the 
maid  displayed  her  usual  intrepidity,  and  led  the  at- 
tack. Tne  place  was  obstinately  defended ;  but  the 
English  were  at  length  orerpowered,  and  Suffolk  was 
obliged  to  Yield  himself  prisoner.  The  remainder  of 
the  Enfflisb  army,  commanded  by  Falstoffe,  Scales 


ind  Talbot,  were  pressed  by  the  constable  Bichemont. 
They  were  overtaken  at  the  village  of  Patay }  and  op- 
pressed by  their  fears,  they  immediately  fled.    Two 


thousand  of  the  English  were  slaughtered ;  and  both 
Scales  and  Talbot  were  made  prisoners. 

The  maid  had  fulfilled  one  part  of  her  promise  :  and 
she  now  strongly  insisted  tnat  the  king  should  be 
crowned  at  Rheims.    The  city  iUelf  lay  in  a  disUnt 

r»art  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
ish  }  and  the  whole  road  which  led  to  it  was  occupied 
by  their  garrisons.  However,  Charies  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  ezhortations  of  his  warlike  prophetess ;  and 
he  set  oat  for  Rheims,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  Troyes  and  Chalons  opened  their  gates  to  him; 
and  he  was  admitted  into  Rheims,  where  the  ceremo- 
ny of  his  coronation  was  performed.  From  this  act, 
as  from  a  heavenly  commission,  Charles  seemed  to 
derive  an  additional  title  to  the  crown,  and  many 
towns  in  the  neighboarhood  immediately  submitted  to 
his  authority. 

The  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  were  never  dis« 
14301  P'^y®^  ^  more  advantage  than  on  this  occasion. 
^  He' put  all  the  English  prisons  in  a  posture 
of  defence ;  he  retained  the  Parisians  in  obedience  by 
alternately  employing  caresses  and  menaces ;  and  be 
had  the  address  to  renew,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  hie 
alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burffundy,  who  had  begun  te 
waver  i<i  his  fidelity.    The  French  army,  which  con 
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tilted  ebiefly  of  volanteeri,  loon  after  diibanded ;  aod 
Chjurlet,  after  having  possessed  himself  of  Laval,  Lag- 
oi,  and  St.  Den^s,  retired  to  Bourges.  Bedford  caus 
•d  Henry  the  Sixth  to  be  crowned  and  anointed  at  Pa- 
ris, and  exacted  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  all  who  liv- 
ed lU  the  provinces  still  possessed  by  England. 

After  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rbeims,  the  maid 
of  Orleans  declared  that  her  mission  was  now  fulfil- 
led 'j  but  the  count  of  Ounois  exhorted  her  to  perse 
vere  till  the  English  should  be  finally  erpelled.  Over- 
come by  hia  importunities,  she  bad  thrown  herself  in- 
to the  town  of  Compiegne,  which  was  at  that  time  be- 
sieged by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  assisted  by  the  earls  of 
Arundel  and  SufTolk.  In  a  sally,  she  was  deserted  by 
her  friends,  probably  out  of  envy  ;  and  being  surrouna- 
ed  by  the  enemv,  she  was  taken  prisoner.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  purchased  the  captive  from  John  of  Lux- 
emburg, into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  and  cora- 
nenced  a  orosecutioo  against  her,  which,  whether  un- 
'ertaken  from  policy  or  revenge,  was  equally  barba- 
ous  and  dishonourable.  She  was  tried  for  sorcery, 
mpiety,  idolatrv,  and  magic  ;  and  tliough  harassed  by 
loterrogatoaies  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  she  betray- 
ed no  weakness  or  womanish  submission,  but  answer- 
ed with  firmness  and  intrepidity.  However,  she  was 
eonvicted  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  she  had  been  ac- 
cused, aggravated  by  heresy  j  her  revelations  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  inventions  of  the  devil  to  delude  the 
people  'y  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  in  the 
maraet-place  of  Rouen.  The  inhuman  sentence  was 
accordingly  executed ;  and  the  unhappy  victim  expi- 
ated by  her  death  the  signal  services  which  she  had 
rendered  to  her  prince  and  her  country. 

The  aflairs  of  the  English,  instead  of  being  advanced 
oy  this  inhuman  act,  became  every  day  more  ruinous; 
and  the  abilities  of  Bedford  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  French  from  returning  under  the  obedience  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  The  duke  of  Bur^ndv 
determined  to  unite  himself  to  the  royal  family  of 
l^«K1  France,  from  which  hia  own  had  descended ; 
^  and  a  congress  was  appointed  at  Arras,  in  which 
were  adjusted  the  mutual  pretensions  of  Charles  and 
Philip.  Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  Duke  of  Bed 
CM  expired^  a  prince  of  greit  abilities  aad  many  vir 
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taei,  and  whoM  memory  is  chiefly  tarniihed  br  thi 
execution  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  After  bis  death, 
the  court  of  Henry  was  distracted  by  the  rival  parties 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chester :  and  it  was  seven  months  before  the  duke  of 
York,  son  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  bad  been  ex- 
ecuted in  the  beginning  of  the  last  reign,  was  appoint- 
ed successor  to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  On  his  arrival  in 
France,  the  new  governor  found  the  capital  already 
lost.  The  Parisians  were  attached  to  the  house  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  they  returned  to  their  allegiance  under  their 
native  sovereign.  Lord  Willoughby,  with  an  English 
garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  retired  into  the  Bas- 
tile  3  but  his  valour  and  skill  only  served  to  procure 
him  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  was  allowed  with  his 
troops  a  safe  retreat  into  Normandy. 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  had  alwavs  encouraged 
every  proposal  of  accommodation  with  France,  and  had 
represented  the  utter  impossibility  of  pushing  farther 
the  conquests  in  that  kingdom  ;  but  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, high-spirited  and  haugnty,  and  educated  in  the 
lofty  pretensions  which  the  first  successes  of  his  two 
brothers  had  rendered  familiar  to  him,  could  not  be 
induced  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  subduing  France 
However,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  adhered  to  the  car- 
dinal's party,  was  despatched  to  Toura  to  negotiate 
14431  ^i^^'^h®  Frencli  ministers.  As  it  was  found 
^^^  impossible  to  adjust  the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace, 
a  truce  ror  twenty-two  months  was  concluded ;  and 
Suffolk  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  ifnother  busi- 
ness, which  seems  to  have  been  rather  implied  than 
expressed  in  the  powers  granted  to  him. 

As  ttenry  advanced  in  years,  his  character  became 
fully  known.  He  was  found  to  be  of  the  most  harm- 
less, simple  manners,  but  of  the  most  slender  capaci- 
ty ;  and  hence  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  his  reign 
would  prove  a  perpetual  minority.  As  he  had  now, 
however,  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  it 
was  natural  to  think  of  choosing  him  a  queen.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  proposed  a  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Armagnac,  but  the  cardinal  and  his  friends  cast  their 
eves  on  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  tit- 
nlar  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem ;  a  prinoeat 
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aceompltihed  both  ia  person  and  mind,  of  t  bimcuUb* 
spirit,  and  an  enterprising  temper,  which  she  had  not 
hetea  able  to  conceal  even  in  the  privacy  of  her  fa- 
ther's family.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  concert  with 
his  associates  of  the  t^glish  council,  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Mai^aret,  which  were  accepted. 
Though  Margaret  brought  no  dowry  with  her,  this  no« 
bleman  ventured  of  himself,  without  any  direct  author 
ity  from  the  council,  but  probably  with  the  approba 
tion  of  the  cardinal  and  the  ruling  members,  to  en- 
go^re.  by  a  secret  article,  that  the  province  of  Maine, 
winch  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
should  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  her  uncle,  who 
was  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  French  king, 
and  who  had  already  received  from  his  master  the 
grant  of  that  province  as  his  appanage. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in  England : 
Suffolk  obtained  first  the  title  of  marquis,  then  that  of 
duke  ;  and  even  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for 
his  services  in  concluding  it.  The  princess  immedi- 
ately fell  into  close  connexions  with  the  cardinal  and 
his  party,  who,  fortified  by  her  powerful  patronage,  re- 
solved on  the  final  ruin  of  the  uuke  of  Gloucester. 

This  generous  prince,  ill-suited  to  court  intrigues, 
but  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic, had  received  from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortification, 
which  he  had  hitherto  borne  without  violating  the  pub- 
lic pe&ce,  but  which  it  was  impossible  that  a  person 
of  nis  spirit  and  humanity  could  ever  forgive.  His 
duchess,  the  daughter  of  Reginald  lord  Cobham.  had 
been  accused  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft ;  and  it  was 
pretended  that  the  e  was  fnund  in  her  posuessiou  a 
waxen  (ig'ire  of  the  kin;^,  which  she  and  her  associ- 
ates, sir  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest,  and  one  Margery 
Jordan  of  Eye,  melted  ill  a  magical  manner  before  a 
slow  fire,  with  an  intention  of  making  Henry's  force 
and  vigour  waste  away,  by  like  insensible  degrees. 
The  accusation  was  well  calculated  to  affect  the  weak 
and  credulous  mind  of  the  king,  and  to  gain  belief  in 
an  ignorant  age  ;  and  the  duchess  was  brought  to  trial 
with  her  confederates.  A  charge  of  this  ridiculous 
nature  seems  always  to  exempt  the  gccu»ers  from  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  common  sense  in  their  evidence  i 
thn  prisoners  were  pronounced  guilty  >  the  duchesn 
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was  condemned  to  do  public  penance,  and  to  aaffer 
perpetaal  impriaonment ;  and  the  others  were  execut- 
ed. As  these  riolent  proceedings  were  ascribed  sole* 
ly  to  the  malice  of  the  duke's  enemies,  the  people, 
contrary  to  their  asual  practice  in  such  trials,  acquit 
ted  the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  increased  their  esteem 
and  affection  towards  a  prince  who  was  thus  exposed 
to  mortal  injuries. 

These  sentiments  of  the  public  made  the  cardinal 
and  his  party  sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
-  a  man  whom  they  had  so  deeply  injured.  In  order  to 
effect  their  purpose,  a  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet,  not  at  London,  which  was  supposed  to  be  too 
well  affected  to  the  duke,  but  at  St  Eamondsbury.  As 
14471  '^^'^  **  Gloucester  appeared,  he  was  accused 
•*  of  treason,  and  thrown  into  prison  :  he  was  soon 
after  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  ana  though  it  was  pre- 
tended that  his  death  was  natural,  and  his  body  bore  no 
marks  of  outward  Tiolence,  no  one  doubted  but  he  had 
'alien  a  TicUm  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after  his 
nephew,  whose  murder  was  universally  ascribed  to 
him  as  well  as  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  it  is 
said,  gave  him  more  remorse  in  his  last  monoents,  than 
could  be  naturally  expected  from  a  man  hardened,  dur- 
ing the  course  or  a  long  life,  in  falsehood  and  in  poli- 
tics. What  share  the  queen  had  in  this  guilt  is  un- 
certain :  her  usual  activity  and  spirit  made  the  people 
conclude,  with  some  reason,  that  the  duke's  enemies 
durst  not  have  ventured  on  such  a  deed  without  her 
privity.  But  there  happened,  soon  after,  an  event  of 
which  she  and  her  favourite,  the  duke  of  SuffoiK,  bore 
incontestibly  the  whole  odium. 

The  article  of  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the 
province  of  Maine  was  to  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  the  queen's  uncle,  had  been  hitherto  kept  secret ; 
but  as  the  court  of  France  strenuously  insisted  on  its 
performance,  orders  were  now  despatched,  under  Hen- 
ry 8  hand,  to  Sir  Frances  Surienne,  governor  of  Mans, 
to  surrender  that  place.  Surienne,  questioning  the 
autbenUcity  of  the  order,  refused  to  comply  j  but  a 
Jrench  army,  under  the  count  of  Dunois,  obliged 
mm  to  surrender  not  only  Mans,  but  all  the  other  for- 
"^••e;  in  that  province.   Surienne,  at  the  bead  of  hii 
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rifOM,  retired  into  Nnrmandr;  bat  the  dake  of 
Soinerset,  who  was  governor  of  that  prorince,  refused 
to  admit  him  ;  and  this  adventurer  marched  iuto  Brit- 
tany, and  subsisted  his  troops  b^  the  ravages  which 
fae  exerrised.  The  duke  of  Brittany  complained  of 
this  violence  to  the  king  of  France.,  his  liege  l^rd: 
and  Charles  remonstrated  with  Somerset,  who  repliea 
that  the  injury  was  done  without  hia  privitv,  ana  that 
be  had  no  authority  over  Surienne.  Charles  refused 
to  admit  of  this  apology,  and  insisted  that  reparation 
should  be  made  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  for  all  the 
damages  which  he  had  sustained;  and,  in  order  t» 
render  an  accommodation  absolutely  impracticable, 
he  estimated  the  loss  at  no  leas  a  sum  than  one  mil 
lion  six  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  present  state 
of  his  affairs  gave  him  over  England,  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and,  accordingly,  Nor- 
diandy  was  at  once  invaded  bv  foar  powerful  armies  i 
J4491  ^^^  ^^*^  commanded  by  the  king  of  France 
J  himself;  the  second,  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  } 
the  third,  by  the  duke  of  Alen9on  ;  and  the  fourth  by 
the  count  of  Dunpis.  The  conquest  of  Normandy 
was  speedily  finished  by  Charles.  A  like  rapid  suc- 
cess attended  the  French  arms  in  Guienne  ;  and  the 
English  were  expelled  from  a  province  which  they 
had  held  for  three  centuries. 

The  palpable  weakness  of  Henry  the  Sixth  had  en- 
couraged a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England;  and 
the  English  were  doomed  to  pay,  though  late,  the 
penalty  of  their  turbulence  under  Kichard  the  Second^ 
und  of  their  levity  in  violating,  without  any  necessity, 
the  lineal  succession  of  their  monarchs.  All  the 
males  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  were  extinct :  but 
Anne,  the  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  Marche,  having 
espoused  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  beheaded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  had  transmitted  her  latent,  but  not 
yet  forgotten,  claim  to  her  son,  Richard  duke  of  York. 
This  prince,  thus  descended  by  his  mother  from  Phi- 
lippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  secone 
son  «)f  Edward  III.,  stood  plainly  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession before  the  king,  who  derived  his  descent  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  that  monarch ; 
and  that  claim  could  not,  in  many  respects  have  fal- 
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^en  into  more  dangerous  hands  than  those  of  the  duke 
of  York.  Richard  was  a  man  of  valour  and  abilities, 
of  a  prident  conduct  and  mild  disposition .  he  had 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  displaying  these  virtues  in 
his  government  of  France ;  and  though  recoiled  by 
the  intrigues  and  superior  interest  of  the  duke  of  Som- 
erset, be  had  been  sent  to  suopress  a  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land :  and  had  even  been  able  to  attach  to  his  person 
and  family  the  whole  Irish  nation,  whom  he  was  sent 
to  subdue.  In  the  right  of  his  father,  he  bore  the  rank 
of  first  prince  of  the  blood  j  and  by  this  station  he 
gave  a  lustre  to  his  title  derived  from  the  family  of 
Mortimer,  which,  however,  had  been  eclipsed  by  the 
royal  descent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  possess- 
ed  an  immense  fortune  from  the  union  of  so  many 
saccessions,  those  of  Cambridge  and  York  on  the  one 
hand,  with  those  of  Mortimer  on  the  other :  which 
last  inheritance  had  before  been  augmentea  by  an 
union  of  the  estates  of  Clarence  and  Ulster,  with  the 
patrimonial  possessions  of  the  family  of  Marche. 
The  alliance  too  of  Richard,  Inr  his  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  had 
widely  extendea  his  interest  among  the  nobility,  and 
had  procured  him  many  connexions  in  that  formidable 
order.  Among  the  rest  he  was  nearly  allied  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  known,  from  the  subse- 
quent events,  by  the  appellation  of  the  King-maker. 

This  nobleman  haa  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry  in  the  field,  by  the  hospitality  of  his  table 
by  the  magnificence,  and  still  more  by  the  generosity 
of  his  expense,  and  by  the  spirited  and  bold  manner 
which  attended  him  in  all  his  actions.  The  undesign- 
ing  frankness  and  openness  of  his  character  rendered 
his  conquest  over  men's  affections  the  more  cert«*n. 
No  less  than  thirty  thoasand  persons  are  said  to  havb 
daily  lived  at  his  expense  in  the  different  manors  and 
castles  which  he  possessed ;  and  he  waa  the  greatest, 
as  well  as  the  last,  of  those  mighty  barons,  who  for- 
merly overawed  the  crown. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  set  afloat  by  a  parlia- 
mentary impeachment,  and  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of 
Saflblk,  broke  out  in  various  commotions,  which  wer« 
toon  Mppressed ;  but  an  insurrection  in  Kent  was  at- 
tended with  more  dani{erouc  consequences.  One  John 
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Cade,  a  natiTe  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  low  condition, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  into  France  for  Crimea! 
obaerred,  on  hit  return  to  England,  the  discontents  of 
the  people,  and  assumed  the  name  of  John  Mortimer. 
On  the  first  mention  of  that  popular  name,  the  com- 
mon people  of  Rent,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, flocKe(^  to  Cade's  standard ;  and  he  inflamed 
their  zeal  by  publishing  complaints  against  the  numer- 
ous abuses  in  government,  and  demanding  a  redress 
of  grievances.  Cade  advanced  with  his  followers  to- 
wards London,  and  encamped  on  Blackfaeath  j  and 
transmitting  to  the  court  a  plausible  list  of  gnevan- 
ces,  he  promised  that  when  these  should  be  redressed, 
and  Lord  Say  the  treasurer,  and  Cromer  sherifi*  of 
Kent,  should  be  punished  for  their  malversations,  he 
would  immediately  lay  down  his  arms.  The  council, 
perceiving  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  fight  against 
men  so  reasonable  in  their  pretensions,  carried  the 
king,  for  present  safety,  to  Kenilworlh  ;  and  the  city 
•nmediately  opened  its  gates  to  Cade,  whn  maintain- 
ed, during  some  time,  great  order  and  discipline 
among  his  followers.  But  being  obliged,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  malevolence  against  Say  antl  Cromer,  to 
put  these  men  to  death  without  a  legal  trial,  he  found 
that  after  the  commission  of  this  crime,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  control  their  riotous  disposition,  and 
that  all  his  orders  were  disobeyed.  Proceeding  to  acts 
of  plunder  and  violence,  the  citizens  became  alarm 
ed,  and  shut  their  gates  asainst  thorn  ;  and,  being  sec 
opded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  sent  them  by  Lord 
Scales,  governor  of  the  tower,  they  repulsed  the  reb- 
els with  great  slaughter.  The  Kentishmen  were  so 
discouraged  by  the  blow,  that  upon  receiving  a  gener- 
al pardon  from  the  primate,  then  chancellor,  they  re- 
treated towards  Rochester,  and  there  disponed.  The 
Cardon,  however,  was  soon  aAer  annulled,  as  extorted 
y  violence :  a  price  was  set  on  Cade's  head,  who  was 
killed  by  one  laen,  a  gentleman  of  Sussex ;  and  many 
of  his  followers  were  punished  with  death. 

The  court  suspectea  that  the  duke  of  York  had  se- 
cretly instigated  Cade  to  this  attempt,  to  sound  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  towards  his  title  and  family  : 
ami  fearing  that  he  intended  to  return  from  Irelana 
with  an  armed  force^  the  ruling  party  issued  ordera 
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debarring  him  entranr.e  into  England.  The  dake  re* 
foted  his  enemies  by  coming  attended  with  only  hit 
ordinary  retinue  ;  but  finding  himself  an  object  orjeal- 
ousy,  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  remaining  a  quiet 
subject,  and  the  necessity  of  proceeding  forwards  in 
support  of  his  important  claim.  His  partisans,  there- 
fore, were  instructed  to  maintain  his  right  by  succes- 
sion, and  by  the  established  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  arguments  adduced  by  his  adherents 
and  those  of  the  reigning  family  divided  and  distract- 
ed the  people.  The  noblemen  of  greatest  influence 
espoused  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  adhered  to  the  present  govern- 
ment J  and  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  though  head  of 
the  family  of  Nevil,  was  prevailed  on  to  support  the 
cause  of  Henry. 

The  public  discontents  were  increased  by  the  loss 
of  the  province  of  Gascony,  which  was  subdued  by 
the  French  }  and  though'  the  English  might  deem 
themselves  happy  in  being  freed  from  all  continental 
possessions,  they  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  on 
the  occasion,  and  threw  all  tlie  blame  on  the  minis- 
try. While  they  were  in  this  disposition,  the  queen's 
delivery  of  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Edward, 
bad  a  tendency  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  as  it  re- 
moved all  hopes  of  the  peaceable  succession  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who  was  otherwise,  in  the  right  of  his 
father,  and  by  the  laws  enacted  since  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  next  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  duke,  however,  was  incapable  of  violent  coun- 
cils}  and  even  when  no  visible  obstacles  lay  between 
him  and  the  throne,  he  was  prevented  by  his  own 
scruples  from  mounting  it.  Henry,  always  unfit  to 
exercise  the  government,  fell  about  this  time  into  a 
distemper,  which  so  far  increased  his  natural  imbecil- 
ity, that  it  rendered  him  incapable  of  maintaining  even 
the  appsarance  of  royality.  The  queen  and  the  coun- 
cil, destitute  of  this  support,  and  finding  themselves 
unable  to  resist  the  York  party,  were  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  torrent.  They  sent  to  the  tower  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  had  succeeded  to  Suflblk's  influence 
in  the  ministry,  and  who  had  soon  become  equally 
the  object  of  public  animosity  and  hatred  ;  and  they 
appointed  Richard  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  w!th 
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powers  to  open  and  hold  a  session  of  parliament.  Thai 
assembly  also,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  kingdom,  created  him  protector  during  pleasure 
Vet  the  duke,  instead  of  pushing  them  lo  make  far- 
ther concessions,  appeared  soniewhpt  timid  and  irres- 
olute, even  in  receiving  the  power  which  was  tender- 
ed lo  him.  This  moderation  of  Richard  was  certainly 
very  unusual  and  very  amiable  j  yet  was  it  attended 
with  bad  consequences  in  the  present  juncture,  and, 
by  giving  time  to  the  animosities  of  faction  to  rise 
and  ferment,  it  proved  the  source  of  all  those  furious 
wars  and  commotions  which  ensued. 

The  enemies  of  the  duke  of  York  soon  found  it  in 
their  power  to  make  advantage  of  his  excessive  cau- 
tion. Henry  being  so  far  recovered  from  his  distem- 
per as  to  carry  the  appearance  of  exercising  the  royal 
power,  was  moved  to  resume  his  authority,  to  annul 
the  protectorship  of  the  duke,  to  release  Somerset 
from  the  tower,  and  to  commit  the  administratioo  in- 
to the  hands  of  that  nobleman.  Richard,  sensible  of 
the  dangers  to  which  he  might  bo  exposed,  if  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  annulling  of  the  parliamentary  commis- 
siori,  levied  an  army  ;  but  still  without  advancing  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  complained  only  of 
the  king's  ministers,  and  demanded  a  reformation  of 
the  government.  A  battle  was  fdusht  at  St.  Alban's, 
14fiAl  *°  which  the  Yorkists,  without  suflerinff  any 
****'J  material  loss,  slew  about  five  thousand  or  their 
enemies.  The  king  himself  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  duke  of  York,  who  treated  him  with  great  resp  ect 
and  tenderness  ;  and  he  was  only  obliged,  which  he  re- 
garded as  no  hardship,  to  commit  the  whole  authority 
uf  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  rival.  This  was 
the  first  blood  spilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  lasted  for  thirty 
years,  and  which  is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almost  entirely  an 
nihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England. 

An  outward  reconciliation  was  effected,  by  means 
of  the  archb'shop  of  Canterbury,  between  the  two  par- 
ties ;  but  it  was  evident,  thdt  the  contest  for  a  crown 
could  not  thus  be  peaceably  accommodated.  One  of  llie 
king's  retinue  insulted  one  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's, 
and  their  comoanions  on  both  sides  took  part  in  thf 
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quarrel  .  a  fierce  combat  ensued  ;  the  earl,  apprehend 
ing  his  lire  to  be  aimed  at,  fled  to  bis  government  ot 
Calais,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  only  reg- 
ular  force  maintained  by  England  ;  and  both  parties, 
in  every  country,  openly  made  preparations  for  deci- 
ding the  contest  by  "U-ms. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury,  marching  to  join  the  duke  of 
York,  was  overtaken  at  Blore-heath,  on  the  borders 
of  Staffordshire,  by  lord  Audley,  who  commanded 
much  superior  forces.  A  small  rivulet  ran  between 
the  two  armies  ;  and  when  the  van  of  the  royal  array 
had  passed  the  brook,  Salisbury  suddenly  attacked 
them,  and  put  them  to  the  rout ;  and  obtaining  a  com- 
plete victory,  he  reached  the  general  rendezvous  of 
the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow.  To  the  same  place,  the  earl 
of  Warwick  brought  a  choice  body  of  veterans  from 
Calais,  on  whom  it  was  thought  the  fortune  of  the 
war  would  roach  depend ;  but  when  the  royal  army 
approached,  and  a  general  action  was  every  hour  ex- 
pected, sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  the 
veterans,  deserted  to  the  king  in  the  night  time,  and 
tlie  Yorkists  were  to  dismayed  at  this  instance  of 
treachery,  which  made  every  man  suspicious  of  his 
follow,  that  they  separated  next  day,  without  striking 
a  stroke.  The  duke  fled  to  Irelana  ;  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, attended  by  many  of  the  other  leaders,  escaped 
to  Calais,  where  bis  great  popularity  among  all  orders 
of  men  soon  drew  to  him  partisans  j  and  the  friends 
of  the  house  of  York,  in  England,  kept  themselves 
every  where  in  readiness  to  rise  on  the  first  sum- 
mons. 

After  meeting  with  some  success  at  sea,  Warwick 
landed  in  Kent,  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the 
earl  of  Marche,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  York  -,  and 
being  met  by  the  primate,  by  lord  Cobham,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  he  marched,  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  to  London.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Northampton,  and  was  soon  decided  against 
the  royalists,  of  whom  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbuiy,  the  lords  Beaumont  and  Egre 
mont,  and  sir  William  Lucie,  with  many  other  per 
sons  of  <|uality^  were  killed  in  the  action  or  parsuit. 
Henry  himselr was  again  taken  prisoner:  and  as  th« 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  manners  nad  procur 
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$d  him  the  tendei  regard  of  the  people,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  abundant  respect. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  in  the  king's  name  at 
Westminster,  where  the  duke  of  York  soon  aOer  ap- 
peared from  Ireland.  This  prince  stated  to  the  house 
of  peers  his  own  claim  to  the  crown,  and  exhorted 
them  to  do  justice  to  the  lineal  successor.  The  lords 
remained  in  some  suspense,  but  at  length  declared  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  York.  They  determined,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  should  possess  the  dignity  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  that  the  administration  of 
thn  government  should  in  the  mean  while  remain 
with  Richard ;  and  that  he  should  be  acknowledged 
the  true  and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

But  Margaret,  whose  high  spirit  spurned  at  the  com- 

fiact,  was  not  remios  in  defending  the  rights  of  her 
amilv.  Afler  the  b-  tie  of  Northampton,  she  had  fled 
with  iier  infant  son  to  the  north,  where  he:  -tilabiiity, 
insinuation,  and  address,  among  the  north-'  -,  bnrons, 
raised  her  an  army  twenfy  thousand  strong,  with  a  ce- 
lerity which  was  neither  expected  by  her  friends,  nor 
apprehended  by  her  enemies.  The  duke  of  York,  in- 
formed of  her  appearance  in  the  norths  hastened  thith- 
er with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  ;  but  on  his  arri- 
val at  Wakefield,  finding  himself  so  much  outnumber- 
ed by  the  enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  Sandal  castle  ; 
and  was  advised  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  other 
prudent  counsellors,  to  remain  in  that  fortress,  till  his 
son,  the  earl  of  Marche,  who  was  levying  forces  in 
the  borders  of  Wales,  could  advance  to  his  assistance. 
But  the  duke,  who  possessed  personal  bravery  in  an 
eminent  degree,  thought  that  he  should  be  forever 
disgraced,  i^  by  taking  shelter  behind  walls,  he  should 
foi  a  moment  resicn  the  victory  to  a  woman.  He 
therefore  descended  into  the  plain,  and  offered  battle 
to  the  enemy,  which  was  instantly  accepted.  The 
great  inequality  of  numbers  was  alone  suflicientto  de- 
cide the  victory  ;  but  the  queen,  by  sending  a  detach- 
ment, who  fell  on  the  back  of  the  duke's  army,  ren 
dered  her  advantage  still  more  certain  and  undisputed 
The  duke  himself  was  killeJ  in  the  action  ;  and  his 
head,  by  Margaret's  orders,  was  fixed  on  the  gates  of 
York,  with  a  paper  crown,  in  derision  of  his  pretend- 
\sd  title.    There  fell  near  three  thousand  Yorkists  is 
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this  battle;  the  duke  himself  was  greatly  and  justly 
lamented  by  his  own  party.  He  (»erishcd  in  the  fifti* 
eth  year  of  his  age.  and  lef\  three  sons,  Edward^ 
lieorge,  aud  Richard,  with  three  daughters,  Anne, 
F.lizabeth,  and  Margaret. 

The  queen,  a(\er  this  important  victory,  divided  her 
ar.ny.  She  sent  the  smaller  division,  under  Jasper 
I'll  ior,  earl  of  Pembroke,  half  brother  to  the  kinir, 
ariinst  Edward,  the  new  duke  of  York.  She  herself 
nnrchcd  with  the  larger  division  towards  London. 
V.  here  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  been  left  with  the 
rnmmaud  of  the  Yorkists.  Pembroke  was  defeated 
liy  Edward  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire, 
n  ith  the  loss  of  near  four  thousand  men  ;  but  Mar^- 
r'jt  compensated  this  defeat  by  a  victory  which  she 
obtained  over  'he  earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Alban's  j  and 
the  person  of  the  king  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  party. 

The  queen,  however,  reaped  no  great  advantage 
from  this  victory.  Young  Eaward  advanced  upon  her 
from  the  other  side ;  and  collecting  the  remains  of 
Warwick^s  army,  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  of  giv. 
I.  g  her  battle  with  superior  force.  Sensible  of  her 
danger,  she  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  with  her  ar- 
my to  the  north ;  and  Edward  entered  the  capital 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens.  Instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  narrow  limits  to  which  his 
father  had  submitted,  he  determined  to  avail  himself 
of  his  popularity,  and  to  assume  the  nam-^  and  dignity 
of  king.  His  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  in  St. 
John's  Fields;  great  numbers  of  people  surrounded 
them ;  an  harangue  was  pronounced  to  this  mixed 
multitude,  setting  forth  the  title  of  Edward,  and  in- 
veighin|^  against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  ri- 
val  family :  and  the  people  were  then  asked,  whether 
they  would  accept  of  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
iluke  of  York,  for  their  king  ?  They  expressed  their 
assen^  by  loud  and  ioyful  acclamations.  A  great  num- 
ber of  bishops,  loras,  magistrates,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  were  next  assembled  at  Baynard's  cas- 
14611  **®'  ^^^  ratiBed  tue  popular  election  ;  and  the 
^  new  king  was  on  the  subsequent  day  proclaim 
ed  in  London,  by  the  title  of  Edward  tha  Fourth. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VI    a 
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monarch  who,  while  in  hit  cradle,  bed  been  proolttim 
ed  kins  both  of  France  and  England,  a«d  who  began 
hit  life  with  the  nioat  aplendid  proapecta  that  any 

Erince  in  Europe  had  ever  enioyed .  Hia  weakneaa  and 
ia  diaputed  title  were  the  cnief  caoeea  of  the  public 
calamitiea  :  but  whether  hia  queen,  and  hia  miniatera, 
were  not  alao  ffuilty  of  aome  great  abnaea  of  power, 
it  ia  not  eaay  for  ua  at  thia  diatance  of  time  to  deter- 
mine. The  acaflbld,  aa  well  aa  the  field,  incoaaantly 
atreamed  with  the  nobleat  blood  of  England,  apili  ia 
the  quarrel  between  the  t\vo  contending  familiea, 
whoae  animoaity  waa  now  become  implacable.  The 
partiaana  of  the  houae  of  Lancaster  choae  |the  red 
roae  aa  their  mark  of  distinction  ^  those  of  York 
were  denominated  from  the  white ;  and  these  civil 
wara  were  thua  known  over  Europe,  by  the  name  of 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  rosea. 

Queen  Margaret  assembled  an  army  in  Yoricahire ; 
and  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  hastened  with 
forty  thousand  men  to  check  her  progreaa.  In  a  skir* 
mish  for  the  paaaage  of  Ferrybrid^  over  the  river 
Ayre,  the  Yorkiata  were  chaaed  back  with  great  alaugh- 
ter.  The  ett\  of  Warwick,  dreading  the  conaequen- 
cea  of  thia  diaaater,  at  a  time  when  a  deciaive  action 
waa  every  hour  expectet*,  immediately  ordered  hia 
hurae  to  be  brought  him,  w^i  h  he  stabbed  before  the 
whole  army  *,  and  kissing  U  e  hilt  of  hia  aword,  awore 
that  he  waa  determined  tn  share  the  fate  of  the  mean- 
tat  aoldier.  And,  to  show  the  greatest  security,  a 
proclamation  waa  at  the  same  time  isaued,  giving  to 
every  one  Aill  liberty  tn  retire ;  but  menacing  the  ae- 
verest  punishment  to  those  who  should  discover  any 
aymptoms  of  cowardice  in  the  ensuing  battle. 

Tne  hostile  armies  met  at  Teuton  j  and  a  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  total  victory 
on  the  aide  of  the  Yorkists.    F.dward  issued  orders  to 

fve  no  quarter.  The  routed  army  waa  pursued  to 
adcaster  with  great  bloodshed  and  confusion ;  and 
above  thirty-six  thousand  men  are  con'puted  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle  and  pursuit :  among  these  were  the 
earl  of  Westmoreland  and  his  brother,  sir  John  Nefil, 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  lords  Dacres  and 
Welles,  anc  sir  Andrew  Trollop.  The  earl  of  Dev* 
onsliire,  who  wmf  now  engaged   in  Hcnry'a  party,  woe 
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broaght  a  prisoner  to  Edward :  and  was,  toon  alter 
beheaded  by  martial  law  at  York.  Henry  and  Marga 
ret  had  remained  at  JTork  during  the  action ;  bu . 
learning  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  being  sensible 
that  no  place  in  England  could  now  afford  them  shel> 
ter,  they  fled  with  great  precipitation  into  Scotland  j 
and  on  Margaret's  offering  to  the  Scottish  council  to 
deliver  to  them  immediately  the  important  fortress  of 
Berwick,  and  to  contract  her  son  in  marriage  with  a 
sister  of  king  James,  the  Scots  promised  the  assist- 
ancc  of  their  arms  to  reinstate  ner  family  upon  the 
throne. 

But  as  the  danger  from  that  quarter  seemed  not  ve- 
ry urgent  to  Edward,  he  did  not  pursue  the  fugitive 
king  and  aueen  into  their  retreat ;  but  returned  to 
London,  where  a  parliament  was  summoned  for  set- 
tling the  government.  That  assembly  no  longer  hesi- 
tated between -the  two  families;  they  recoffnised  the 
title  of  Edward,  and  passed  an  act  of  attainder  asainst 
Henry  and  Margaret,  against  their  infant  son  Edward, 
pnd  their  principal  adherents. 

However,  Lewis  the  eleventh  of  France,  a  prince 
of  an  intriguing  and  politic  genius,  sent  a  body  of  two 
thousand  men  at  arms  to  the  assistance  of  Henry. 
These  enabled  Margaret  to  take  the  field ;  but  though 
reinforced  by  a  numerous  train  of  adventurers  from 
Scotland,  and  b^  many  partisans  of  the  family  of  Lan* 
caster,  she  received  a  check  at  Hedgley-moor  from 
lord  Montague,  brother  to  the  earl  of  WWwick,  who 
was  so  encouraged  with  this  success,  that,  while  a 
numerous  reinforcement  was  on  their  march  to  join 
him  by  orders  from  Edward,  he  ventured,  with  his 
own  troops  alone,  to  attack  the  Lancastrians  at  Hex- 
ham ;  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
All  those  who  were  spared  in  the  field  suffered  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  the  utter  extermination  of  their  adver- 
•aries  was  now  become  the  plain  object  of  the  York 
party. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family,  after  this 
defeat,  was  singular.  Margaret,  fleeinff  with  her  son 
infb  a  forest,  was  beset,  durinz  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  by  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  rings  laa 
jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
The  partition  of  this  rich  booty  raised  a  quarrel  amonn 
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them ;  and  while  their  attention  was  thus  engaged, 
■he  took  an  opportunity  ofplunging  with  her  son  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest.  While  in  this  wretched  coR' 
dition.  she  saw  a  robber  approach  with  his  naked  sword ; 
and  finding  that  she  had  no  means  of  escape,  she  sud- 
denly advanced  towards  him  3  and  presenting  to  him 
the  young  prince,  called  out  to  him,  **  Here,  my  friend, 
1  commit  to  vour  care  the  safety  of  your  king's  son." 
The  man,  whose  humanity  and  generous  spirit  had 
oeen  obscured,  not  entirely  lost,  by  his  vicious  course 
of  life,  was  charmed  with  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  and  vowed  not  only  to  abstain  from  all  injury 
against  the  princess,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
ler  service.  By  his  means  she  dwelt  some  time  con- 
eealcd  in  the  forest,  and  was  at  last  conducted  to  the 
■ea-coast,  whence  she  made  her  escape  into  Flan- 
ders. She  passed  thence  to  her  father's  court,  where 
■he  lived  several  years  in  privacy  and  retirement.  Her 
husband  was  not  so  fortunate  nor  so  dexterous  in  find- 
ing the  means  of  escape.  Some  of  his  friends  took 
him  under  their  protection,  and  conveyed  him  into 
Lancashire,  where  he  remained  concealed  during  a 
year ;  but  he  was  at  last  detected,  delivered  up  to  Ed- 
14651  ^^^»  ^"^  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  preser- 
*  valion  of  his  life  was  owing  less  to  the  generosi- 
ty of  his  enemies  than  to  the  contempt  which  they  had 
entertained  of  his  courase  and  understanding. 

The  imprisonment  of  Henry,  the  expulsion  of  Mar- 
garet, and  the  execution  and  confiscation  of  all  the 
most  eminent  Lancastrians,  seemed  to  give  full  secu- 
rity to  Edward's  government;  but  the  amorous  tem- 
per of  the  prince  led  him  into  an  act  which  proved  fa 
tal  to  his  repose,  and  to  the  stability  of  his  throne. 
El  zabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford, 
by  her  second  marriage  with  Sir  Richard  Woodville 
and  widow  of  sir  John  Gre^  of  Groby,  who  had  been 
■lain  in  the  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  fighting  on  the 
■idc  of  I«ancaster,  and  whose  estate  had  been  confis- 
cated, seized  the  opportunity,  when  the  king  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  of  throwing  herself  at 
bis  feet,  and  entreating  his  pity  for  her  impoverished 
■ml  distressed  children.  The  sight  of  so  much  beau 
ty  in  affliction  strongly  affected  Edward  \  and  be  wat 
ledocsd.  in  hit  tarn,  to  the  posture  of  a  supplicant  at 
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the  feet  of  Eliiabeth.  But  the  lady  was  either  aTerse 
to  dishonourable  love,  or  inflamed  with  ambition ;  and 
the  caresses  and  importunities  of  the  young  and  amia- 
ble  Edward  proved  fruitless  against  her  rigid  and  in- 
flexible virtue.  His  passion,  increased  by  opposition, 
carried  him  beyond  all  bounds  j  and  he  offered  to 
share  with  her  his  throne  as  well  as  his  heart.  The 
marriage  was  privately  celebrated  at  Grafton  3  and  the 
secret  was  carefully  kept  for  some  time,  from  motives 
of  policy,  which  at  that  time  rendered  this  procced- 
inff*highly  dangerous  and  imprudent. 

The  king  had  a  little  before  cast  his  eye  on  Bona 
of  Savoy,  sister  of  the  queen  of  France,  who,  he 
hoped,  would,  by  her  marriage,  ensure  him  the  O-icnd- 
ship  of  that  power,  which  was  alone  both  able  and  in- 
clined to  give  support  and  assistance  to  his  rival.  To 
render  the  negotiation  more  successful,  the  carl  of 
Warwick  had  been  despatched  to  Paris,  where  the 
princess  then  resided.  This  nobleman  had  demand- 
ed Bona  in  marriase  for  the  king ;  his  proposals  had 
been  accepted ;  and  nothing  remained  but  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  terms  asreed  on,  and  the  bringing  over 
the  princess  to  England.  But  when  the  secret  of  Ed- 
ward's marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty  earl,  deeming 
himfelf  affronted^  returned  to  England,  inflamed  with 
rage  and  indignation ;  and  an  extensive  and  dangerous 
combination  was  insensibly  formed  against  Edward 
and  his  ministry.  A  rebellion  arose  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  was  headecfcrby  sir  Robert  Welles,  son  to  the  lord 
of  that  name ;  but  the  king  defeated  the  army  of  the 
rebels,  took  their  leader  prisoner,  and  ordered  him 
immediately  to  execution. 

Edward  had  entertained  so  little  jealousy  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick  or  duke  of  Clarence  the  king^s  second 
brother,  who  had  married  the  earl's  eldest  daughter, 
that  he  sent  them  with  commissions  of  array  to  levy 
forces  against  the  rebels ;  but  these  malcontents,  as 
toon  as  Uiey  left  the  court,  r&iscd  troops  in  their  own 
name,  issued  declarations  against  the  government,  and 
complained  of  grievances,  oppressions,  and  bad  min- 
isters. The  unexpected  defeat  of  Welles  disconcerted 
>11  their  measures;  and  they  were  obliged  to  disband 
their  army,  and  to  fly  into  Devonshire,  whence  the^ 
embaiked  and  made  sail  towards  Calais 
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The  king  of  France,  jealous  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  between  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Buif  ndy,  re* 
ceived  Warwick  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  o^ 
regard,  and  hoped  to  make  him  his  instrument  for  re. 
esUblisbing  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Margaret  being 
sent  for  f-om  Angers,  where  she  then  resided,  an 
asreement  dictated  by  mutual  interest  was  soon  con- 
eluded  between  them.  Edward,  howe?er,  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  dissolve  an  alliance  compos- 
ed  of  such  discordant  materials.  He  employed  a  lady 
in  the  train  of  the  duchess  of  Clarence,  to  represent 
to  the  duke  that  he  had  unwarily  become  the  instru- 
ment  of  Warwick's  rengeance,  and  had  formed  a  con 
nezion  with  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  the  im- 
placable enemies  of  his  family.  Clarence,  struck  with 
the  force  of  these  arguments,  on  a  promise  of  forgive- 
ness.  secretly  engaged  to  abandon  tne  Lancastrian  par 
ty.  Warwick  also  was  secretly  carrying  on  a  corres- 
pondence of  the  same  nature  with  his  brother,  the 
marquis  of  Montague,  who  was  entirely  trusted  by  Ed- 
ward} and  like  motives  produced  a  like  resolution  in 
that  nobleman.  Warwick  availed  himself  of  a  storm 
to  cross  the  channel,  and  with  a  small  body  of  French 
troops,  landed  at  Dartmouth,  accompanied  by  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  the  earls  of  Oxfora  and  Perobroket 

Edward  though  brave  and  active,  had  little  fore- 
sight.    He  had  made  no  preparations  for  this  event} 


1470] 


and  he  had  even  said,  that  he  wished  for  noth- 


ing more  than  to  see  Warwick  on  English 
ground.  However,  the  prodigious  popularity  of  that 
nobleman,  the  leal  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  the 
spirit  of  discontent  with  which  many  were  infected, 
drew  such  multitudes  to  his  standard,  that  in  a  few 
days  his  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  and 
was  continually  increasing.  Edward,  who  had  been 
employed  In  suppressing  an  insurrection  in  the  north, 
DOW  hastened  southwards  to  encounter  him }  and  the 
two  armies  approached  each  other  near  Nottingham 
The  rajidity  of  Warwick's  progress  had  incapacitated 
the  doKe  of  Clarence  from  executing  Aw  plan  of 
treachery  j  but  the  marquis  of  Montague,  having  com- 
■tanicated  the  desian  to  his  adherents,  took  to  arms  in 
the  night-time,  and  hastened  with  loud  acclamations 
to  Edward's  quarters.    The  king  had  just  time  to  ge* 
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DTI  horsohack,  and  to  hurry  with  a  Bmall  retinue  t« 
Lynn  in  Norfolk,  where  finding  8ome  ships  rea«ly,  he 
iiisianlly  embarked.  Thus,  the  carl  of  Warwick,  in 
no  longer  space  than  eleven  days  after  his  first  land- 
ing, was  If  ft  entire  master  of  the  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  Kdward's  flight,  Warwick  hasten- 
ed to  London  ;  and  delivering  Henry  from  his  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower,  he  proclaimed  him  king  witii 
great  solemnity;  and  every  thing  now  promise  a  full 
sellloment  of  the  English  crown  in  the  family  of  Lan- 
caster. However,  Kdward  being  assisted  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  his  brother-in-law,  though  in  a  covert 
way,  he  set  sail  for  England  ;  and  impatient  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  enemies,  ne  made  an  attempt  to 
land  with  his  forces,  which  did  not  exceed  two  thou- 
■and  men,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  :  but  being  there 
repulsed,  he  sailed  northwards,  anci  disembarked  at 
Kavenspur  in  Yorkshire.  Finding  that  the  new  magis 
Irates,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, kept  the  people  every  where  from  ioining  him, 
he  pretended,  and  even  made  oath,  that  lie  came  not 
o  challenge  the  crown,  but  only  the  inheritance  of 
.he  house  of  York,  which  of  right  belonged  to  him  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kiifgdom.  His  partisans  every  moment  flocked  to  his 
standard  •,  he  was  admitted  into  the  city  of  York  ;  and 
he  was  soon  in  such  a  situation  as  gave  him  hopes  of 
succeeding  in  all  his  former  claims  and  pretensions. 
Warwick  assembled  an  army  at  Leicester,  with  an  in- 
tention of  meeting,  and  of  giving  battle,  to  the  ene- 
my J  but  Edward,  by  taking  another  road,  passed  him 
unmolested,  and  presented  himself  before  the  gates 
of  London.  His  numerous  friends  facilitated  his  ad- 
mission into  the  capital ;  and  his  entrance  into  Lon* 
don  made  him  master  not  only  of  that  rich  and  pow. 
c  rful  city,  but  also  of  the  person  of  Henry,  who,  des 
tined  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  fortune,  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  nis  enemies. 

The  king  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  being  reinforced  by  hit  son 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montague,  took  post  at  Barnot,  in  the  vicinitj 
of  London.  His  brother  Montague  seems  to  have  re- 
miireed  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family,  but  hit 
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■on-in-law,  though  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  hon 
our  and  gratitude,  resolved  to  fulfil  the  secret  eng  ige- 
menta  which  he  bad  formerly  taken  with  his  brother, 
and  deserted  to  the  king  in  the  night  time,  carrying 
over  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  along  with  him. 
Warwick  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  retreat ;  and  aa 
be  rejected  with  disdain  all  terms  of  accommodation 
offered  him  by  Edward  and  Clarence,  he  was  obliged 
14711  ^  hazard  a  ^neral  engagement.  The  battle 
•*  was  fought  with  obatinacy  on  both  sides  ;  and 
the  victory  remained  long  undecided  between  them. 
But  an  accident  threw  the  balance  to  the  aide  of  the 
Yorkists.  Warwick  engaged  that  day  on  foot,  and 
was  slain  in  the  thickest  of  the  engagement;  his 
brother  underwent  the  same  fate  j  and  aa  Edward  had 
iasned  orders  not  to  give  any  quarter,  a  great  and  un- 
distinguished  slaughter  was  made  in  the  pursuit 

The  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  battle  was 
fought,  queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  now  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  and  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes, 
landed  at  Weymouth,  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
French  forces.  She  advanced  through  the  counties 
of  I>evon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester,  increasing  her 
army  on  each  day's  march  )  but  was  at  last  overtaken 
by  the  rapid  and  ezpeditious  Edward  at  Tewkesbury, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  The  Lancastrians  were 
here  totally  defeated;  and  the  army  wns  entirely  dis- 
persed. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  brou^t  to  the  king,  who  asked  the  prince,  at\er 
an  insulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  do- 
minions? The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high 
birth  than  of  nis  present  fortune,  replied,  that  be 
came  thither  to  claim  his  jusi  inheritance.  The  un- 
generous Edward,  insensible  to  pity,  struck  him  on  the 
face  with  his  gauntlet ;  and  the  duken  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester,  lord  Haitting?,  and  sir  Thomas  Gray,  tak- 
ing the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  violence,  hurried 
the  prince  into  the  next  npnrlmf^nt.  ami  there  des- 
patched him  with  their  daggers.  Mar<;nrel  was  thrown 
into  the  Tower  :  king  Hcurv  died  in  that  confinement 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  ;  but  wheth- 
er be  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death  is  uncertain 
It  is  pretended,  and  w&a  generally  believed,  that  the 
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duke  of  Gloucester  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  i 
but  the  universal  odium  which  that  prince  has  incur 
red,  inclined  perhaps  the  nation  to  aggravate  hii 
crimes  without  any  sufficient  authority. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  hous^  of  Lancaster  seemed 
now  uiu-rly  e<tinijuished  ;  and  Kdward  was  firmly  es- 
tnUJislipd  on  the  llirone  of  Enijland.  'I'his  prince  was 
artivo  and  iiitropid  m  adversity,  but  unable  to  resist 
tlio  allurniiit'rits  of  prosperity.  He  now  devoted  hiiii- 
solf  ifj  pIcKiir'f  and  amusement;  but  he  was  roused 
fro-n  hi-*  Idli  irjy  by  the  pros«pect  of  foreign  conquests. 
Ii«^  formed  a  Ip.il'uc  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  in- 
V  ul(^  Kr.inoe  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  parliament 
voKmI  him  a  tenth  of  rents,  or  two  shillings  in  the 
pnnul,  which  produced  only  .'^1,4601.  •,  and  they  added 
to  this  supply  a  whole  fifleenlh,  and  three-quarters  of 
nnothrr  ;  hui  as  tho  kinj?  deemed  these  sums  still  une- 
qn  il  lo  the  iimh-rt  ikin  ▼.  ho  alteniDttd  to  levy  money 
by  wiy  o\'  benevolence  ;  a  kind  of  exiclion  which,  ex- 
cept durini^  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Kich- 
ard  the  Second,  had  not  been  much  practised  in  for- 
mer timea,  and  which,  thouLdi  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties was  pretended  to  be  giined,  could  not  be  deem- 
ed entirely  voluntary. 

The  kin2  passed  over  to  Calais  with  »n  army  of  fif- 
.  ,.-.,  teen  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  fil'leen  thousand 
J  archers;  but  all  his  hopes  of  conquest  were 
dimped.  when  he  found  that  the  constable  St.  Pol, 
who  hid  secretly  promised  to  join  him,  did  not  re- 
ceive him  into  the  towns  of  which  he  was  master,  nor 
the  duke  of  Bur;j[undy  bring  him  the  smallest  assis- 
tance. This  circumstance  gave  great  disgust  to  the 
V\u*.  and  inclined  him  to  hearken  to  the  pacific  over- 
t  ires  of  Lewis,  who  consented  to  pay  Edward  im- 
nieiliately  seventy-five  thousand  crowns,  on  condition 
th  It  he  should  withdraw  his  army  from  France,  and 
promised  to  pay  him  fifty  thousand  crowns  a-year  du- 
rtn<^  their  joint  lives.  It  was  farther  stipulated,  that 
the  diuph.n,  when  of  age,  should  marry  Edward's  eld- 
est daughter.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  were  ratified 
in  a  personal  interview  which  the  two  monarchs  had 
nt  Pacquigni,  near  Amiens.  This  treaty  was  little 
honourable  to  either  of  these  monarchs  ;  it  discover- 
ed the  imprudence  of  Edward,  and  the  want  of  dignity 
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kk  Lewis,  who,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle,  agreed  to 
■abject  hie  kingdom  to  a  tribute.  The  most  honoura- 
ble part  of  it  waa  the  stipulation  for  the  liberty  of 
queen  Margaret,  who,  though  aAer  the  death  or  hrf 
husband  and  ion,  she  could  no  longer  be  furuiid.ible  to 

KTornment,  was  still  detained  in  custody  by  Edward. 
iwis  paid  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  ransoni.;  and 
that  princess,  who  had  been  so  active  on  the  Ktage  ot' 
the  world,  and  who  had  experienced  such  a  variety  of 
fortune,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  tranquil- 
lity and  privacy,  till  the  ^ear  1482,  when  she  died. 

Edward  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  indolence 
and  pleasure,  which  were  now  become  his  ruling  pis- 
sions;  but  an  act  of  tyranny,  of  which  he  was  gu-ilty 
in  his  own  familv,  has  met  with  general  and  deserved 
censure.  The  duke  of  Clarence,  aAer  all  his  services 
':tk  deserting  Warwick,  had  never  been  able  to  regnin 
the  king's  friendship.     He  was  also  an  object  of  di^i- 

Sleasure  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  to  his  brother,  the 
uke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince  of  the  deepest  policy, 
tnd  the  most  unrelenting  ambition.  A  combination 
detwecn  these  potent  adversaries  being  secretly  formed 
against  Clarence,  it  was  determined  to  begm  by  at- 
tacking his  friencis,  of  whom  several  were  put  to  death 
for  the  most  trivial  offences.  Clarence,  instead  of 
•ecuring  his  own  life  by  silence  and  reserve,  was  open 
and  loud  in  exclaiming  against  the  iniquity  of  their 
persecutors.  The  king,  highly  offended  with  his  free- 
dom, or  using  that  pretence  against  him,  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  summoned  a  parliament,  and  tried 
him  for  his  life  before  the  house  of  peers,  on  charges 
the  most  frivolous  and  futile.  A  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, however,  was  a  necessary  consequence  in 
those  times,  of  any  prosecution  by  the  court  or  the 
prevailing  party ;  ana  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  by  the  peers.  The  house  of  commons 
were  no  less  slavish  and  unjust:  they  both  petitioned 
for  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and  afterwnrdj*  passed  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  him.  The  only  favour  which 
the  kinff  granted  his  brother,  after  his  condemnation, 
was  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  his  death  *,  and  he  was 
privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  in  the  Tower} 
a  whimsical  choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary passion  for  that  liquor. 
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All  the  energiet  of  Eldward's  reign  Mem  tm  liaw 
terminated  with  the  civil  ware:  bis  spirit  afterwards 
Slink  into  indolence  and  pleasure.  Whilst,  howerer, 
he  was  making  preparations  for  a  war  against  France, 
^-i  was  seized  with  a  distemper  of  which  he  died  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third 
of  his  reign.  Besides  fire  daughtera,  EUlward  left  two 
sons  ;  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  his  successor,  then  iiT 
his  thirteenth  year,  and  Richard  duke  of  York,  in  his 
ninth. 

The  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  entrusted  the  regen- 
cy to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  then  abeent 
14831  ^°  ^''®  north  3  and  he  recommended  to  the  tiviil 
^^^•l  nobles  peace  and  unanimity  during  the  tender 
yeare  of  his  son.  But  he  had  no  sooner  expired,  than 
the  jealousies  of  the  parties  broke  out ;  and  each  of 
them  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  fsvour  of  the  dike  of 
Gloucester. 

This  pnnce,  whose  unbounded  ambition  led  bira  to 
carry  his  views  to  the  possession  of  the  cr^n  itseM. 
prevailed  on  the  queen,  by  professions  of  xeal  aoc 
attachment,  to  countermand  the  order, which  she  bac 
issued  to  her  brother,  the  earl  of  Rivera,  to  levy 
body  of  forces,  and  to  direct  him  to  bring  up  th 
young  king  from  Ludlow  to  London,  with  onlv  his  or 
dinary  retinue.  In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Clouces 
ter  set  out  from  York,  attended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  the  northern  gentry.  When  he  reached  Northamp 
ton,  he  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  also  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue;  and  after 
being  met  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  who  had  sent  his  pu- 
pil forward  to  Stony  Stratford,  they  all  proceeded  on 
the  road  the  next  day  to  the  king ;  but  as  they  entered 
Stony  Stratford,  the  earl  of  Rivera  was  arrested  by 
ordera  from  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  together  with  sir 
Richard  Gray,  one  of  the  queen's  sons,  and  instantly 
conducted  to  Pomfret. 

On  intelligence  of  ber  brother's  Imprisonment,  tho 
queen  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  attend- 
ed bv  the  marquis  of  Doraet ;  and  she  carried  thither 
the  nve  princesses,  together  with  the  duke  of  York. 
But  Gloucester,  anxious  to  have  the  duke  of  Yoric  also 
in  his  power,  employed  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  who,  duped  by  the  villain's  artifice  and  dis  • 
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■imnlation,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  deliver  ap  the 
pnnce,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
bis  brother. 

The  council,  without  waiting  for  the  content  of  par- 
liamont,  had  already  invested  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
with  the  high  dignity  of  protector ;  and  having  so  far 
succeeded  in  his  views,  he  no  longer  hesitated  in  re- 
moving the  other  obstructions  which  lay  between  him 
and  the  throne.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and 
of  the  other  prisoners  c'etained  in  Pomfret,  was  first 
determined ;  and  he  easily  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  well  as  of  lord  Hastings 
to  this  violent  and  sanguinary  measure,  which  was 
promptly  executed. 

The  protector  then  assailed  the  fidelitv  of  Bucking- 
ham, by  specious  arguments,  and  offers  of  great  private 
advantages,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  sup- 
porting hrm  in  all  bis  enterprises.  Knowing  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  icrd  Hastings,  he  sounded  him  at 
I  distance  ;  but  finding  him  impregnable  in  his  allegi- 
ance and  fidelity  to  the  children  of  Edward,  he  deter- 
mined on  his  destruction.  Having  summoned  a  coun- 
cil in  the  Tower,  whiiher  that  nobleman,  suspecting 
no  design  asainst  him,  repaired  without  hesitation,  the 
orotcctur  asked  them,  what  punishment  those  deserv- 
ed that  had  plotted  against  /lu  life,  who  was  so  nearly 
related  to  the  king,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  government?  Hastings  replied,  that  thev 
merited  the  punishment  of  traitors.  "  These  traitors," 
cried  the  protector,  "  are  the  sorceress,  my  brother's 
wife,  and  Jane  Shore,  his  mistress,  with  others  their 
associates :  see  to  what  a  condition  they  have  reduced 
me,  by  their  incantations  and  witchcrafl :"  upon  which 
he  laid  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  aecayed.  The 
counsellors,  who  knew  that  this  infirnity  had  attended 
him  from  his  birth,  looked  on  each  other  with  amaze- 
ment ;  and  above  all  l<»rd  Hastings,  who,  as  he  had 
since  Bdward's  death  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Jane 
Shore,  was  naturally  anxious  concerning  the  issue  of 
these  extraordinary  proceedings.  '*  Certainly,  my 
lord,"  said  he,  "  if  they  be  guilty  of  these  crimes, 
thev  deserve  the  severest  punishment."  '*  And  do  you 
reply  to  me,"  exclaimed  tne  protector,  "  with  your  \f» 
and  your  andtl    You  are  the  chief  abettor  of  thtX 
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mtch  Shore ;  ?ou  are  Toorself  a  traitor ;  and  I  swear 
by  St.  Paul,  that  I  will  not  dioe  before  vour  head  be 
brought  me."  He  struck  the  table  with  bis  hand :— 
armed  men  rushed  in  at  the  signal: — the  counsellors 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  ;  and  Has- 
titigs  being  seized,  was  hurried  away,  and  instantly  be* 
headed  on  a  timber-log,  which  lay  in  the  court  of  the 
Tower. 

After  the  murder  oP  Hastings,  the  protector  no  lon- 
ger made  a  secret  of  his  intentions  to  usurp  the  crown. 
A  report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  Edward, 
before  espousing  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  had  been 
privately  married  to  the  lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  and  that 
consequently  the  oflTdpring  of  the  last  marriage  were 
illegitimate,  [n  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  convoked 
for  the  purpose,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  harangued 
the  people  on  the  protector's  title  to  the  crown  j  when, 
after  several  useless  efforts,  some  of  the  meanest  ap- 
prentices raised  a  feeble  cry  of"  God  save  King  Rich- 
ard \"  This  was  deemed  sufficient ;  and.  the  crown 
was  formally  tendered  to  Richard,  who  pretended  to 
refuse  it,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
offer.  This  ridiculous  farce  was  soon  after  followed 
by  a  scene  truly  tragical :  the  murder  of  the  two  ^oung 
princes,  who  were  smothered  by  hired  ruffians  in  the 
Tower,  and  whose  bodies  were  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  staira,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  lUigtu  qf  Richard  JIJ.  and  Htnry  VII. 

The  ffrat  acts  of  Richard  were  to  bestow  rewards 
on  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  usurping  the  crown 
but  the  peraon,  who,  from  the  greatness  ofhis  services, 
was  best  entitled  to  favours  under  the  new  govem- 

*  In  the  roisn  of  Ch«rles  II.  the  bones  of  two  persons  were 
fbund  in  the  piaco  above  mentioned,  which  exactly  correspond- 
ed by  their  size  to  the  ages  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother :  and 
being  considered  at  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  prinees, 
they  were  doposiled  in  Westminster  Abbey,  under  •*  marbls 
tomb 
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It,  WM  the  duke  of  Backingfaam ;  and  Richard 
■eemed  determiiied  to  apare  no  paint  or  oounty  in  se- 
corins  him  to  hia  interesU.  That  nobleman  wafl  in- 
Tested  with  the  office  of  constable,  and  received  a 
grant  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  Bohun,  earl  of  Here- 
k>rvJ.  It  was,  however,  impossible,  that  friendship 
could  long  remain  inviolate  between  two  men  of  such 
corrupt  minds  as  Richard  and  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Certain  it  is,  that  the  duke,  soon  after  Rich- 
ard's accession,  began  to  form  a  conspiracy  against 
tlie  government. 

By  the  exhortations  of  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  a 
xealous  Lancastnan,  the  duke  cast  his  eye  toward  the 
young  earl  of  Richmond,  as  the  only  person  capable 
of  opposing  an  usurpe.,  whose  murder  of  the  young 
princes  had  rendered  biro  i-he  object  of  general  detes- 
tation. Henry  earl  of  Richmond  was  at  this  time  de- 
tained in  a  kind  of  honourable  custody  by  the  duke  of 
Brittany }  and  his  descent,  which  seemed  to  give  him 
some  pretensions  to  the  crown,  had  been  for  some 
time  a  great  object  of  jealousy.  He  was  descend  .d 
from  John  of  daunt,  and  was  nearly  allied  to  Hen- 
ry VI. 

As  all  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  York  were 
now  either  women  or  minors,  it  was  suggested  by  Mor- 
ton, that  the  only  means  of  overturning  the  present 
usurpation,  was  to  unite  the  opposite  factions,  by  con- 
tracting a  marriage  between  the  earl  of  Richmond  and 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  or  Edward  IV.} 
and  the  queen -dowager,  finding  in  this  proposal  the 
probable  means  of  reveige  for  the  murder  of  her  broth- 
er and  her  three  sons,  gave  tier  approbation  to  the 
project.  But  this  conspiracy  could  not  escape  the 
lenfous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Richard ;  he  immediately 
levied  troops,  and  summoning  Buckingham  to  appear 
Hi  court,  that  nobleman  replied  only  by  taking  arms  in 
Wales.  At  that  very  time,  however,  there  happenod 
to  fall  such  heavy  rams,  so  incessant  and  continued. 
as  exceeded  any  known  in  the  memory  of  man  :  and 
the  Severn,  with  the  other  rivers  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, swelled  to  a  height  which  rendered  them  impas- 
sable, and  prevented  Buckingham  from  marching  into 
the  heart  of  England  to  join  his  associates.  The 
Welshmen,  partly  moved  by  suDerstition  at  this  ex* 
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traordioanr  event,  partly  diitressed  bj  famioe  in  their 
camp,  fell  off  from  him ;  and  Buckingham,  finding 
!bim8eir  deserted  by  his  followers,  put  on  a  dinguise, 
and  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  Bannister,  an  old  ser- 
vant of  his  family.  But  being  detected  in  his  retreat, 
he  was  brought  to  the  king  at  Salisbury,  and  was  in- 
stantly executed. 

The  kin^,  fortified  by  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
dethrone  him,  ventured  at  last  to  summon  a  parliament 
14841  '"  which  his  right  to  the  crown  wu  acknowU 
'  edged  ;  and  his  only  son  Edward,  tnen  a  youth 
of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales. 
To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Yorkists,  he  paid  court 
to  the  queen-dowager,  who  ventured  to  leave  her 
sanctuary,  and  to  put  herself  and  her  daughters  into 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  Cut  he  soon  carried  farther 
his  vie*.v8  for  the  establishment  of  bis  throne.  He 
had  mar.  r.J  Anne,  the  second  dauffhter  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  widow  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales, 
whom  Richard  himself  had  murdered ;  but  this  prin* 
cess  having  borne  him  but  one  son,  who  died  about 
this  time,  he  considered  her  as  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  the  settlement  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was  believed 
to  have  carried  her  off  by  poison;  a  crime  which 
the  usual  tenor  of  his  conduct  made  it  reasonable  to 
suspect  He  now  thought  it  in  his  power  to  remove  the 
chief  perils  which  threatened  his  government.  The 
carl  of>  Richmond,  he  knew,  corld  never J^  formida- 
ble  but  from  h\a  projected  marriage  with  the  piinceaa 
Elizabeth,  the  true  heir  of  the  crown  ;  and  he  there- 
fore intended,  by  means  of  n  papal  oispeDsation,  to 
espouse,  himself,  this  princess,  and  thus  to  unite  in 
his  own  family  their  contending  titles.  The  quoen- 
dowager,  esiger  to  recover  her  lost  authority,  neither 
scrupled  this  alliance,  nor  felt  any  horror  at  marking 
her  daughter  to  the  murderer  of  her  three  sons  and  of 
her  brother.  She  even  joined  so  far  her  intereata 
with  those  of  the  usurper,  that  she  wrote  to  all  her 
partizans,  and  among  the  rest,  to  her  son  the  marquia 
of  Dorset,  desiring  them  to  withdraw  from  the  earl  of 
Richmond ;  an  injury  which  the  earl  could  never  af- 
terwards forgive.  The  court  of  Rome  was  applied  to 
for  a  dispensation ;  and  Richard  thought  that  he  coii)4 
easily  defend  himself  during  the  interval  till  it  arri- 
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T«4.  when  h«  lud  the  prospect  of  a  fall  and  aecure 
•ottloneiU. 

Bat  the  or'naes  of  Richard  were  to  shocking  to  hu 
■lafuty,  that  OTory  person  of  probity  and  honour  was 
earnest  to  prevent  the  sceptre  from  being  aov  longer 
pollaled  by  his  bloody  and  faithless  hand.  All  the  ex- 
iles flocked  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  in  Brittany,  who, 
dreading  treaokery,  niade  his  escape  to  the  court  of 
France.  The  miuisters  of  Charles  VIII.  gave  him  as- 
sistance  and  protection  j  and  be  sailed  from  Harfleur 
in  Normandy  with  a  small  army  of  about  two  thou- 
sand men.  and  landed  without  opposition  at  Milford- 
baven  in  Wales. 

Bat  tke  ckmser  to  which  Richard  was  chiefly  expo- 
•ed,  preceeded  not  so  much  from  the  zeal  of  his  open 
eneflsies,  as  from  the  infidelity  of  his  pretended  friends. 
Except  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  scarcely  any  ilobleman 
was  attached  to  bis  cause ;  but  the  persons  of  whom 
he  entertaioed  the  greatest  suspicion,  were  lord  Stan- 
lev  aad  his  brother  sir  William.  When  he  'employ- 
ed lord  StatUer  to  levy  forces,  be  still  retained  his 
eldest  SOD  lord  Strange,  as  a  oledge  for  his  fidelity  j 
and  that  aoUeman  was,  on  this  account,  obliged  to 
employ  great  caution  and  reserve  in  his  proceedings. 
He  raised  a  powetfel  body  of  his  friends  and  retainers 
in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  but  without  openly  declar- 
ing hiaaself }  and  though  Hemy  had  received  secret 
aarjirances  ef  bis  friendly  intentions,  the  armies  on 
both  sides  keew  not  what  to  infer  from  his  equivocal 
behaviour. 

The  two  rivals  at  last  spprooched  each  other  at  Bos- 
worth,  near  Leicester ;  Henry,  at  tlie  head  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  Richard  with  an  army  of  above  double  that 
number.  Stanley,  who  commanded  above  seven  thou- 
sand men,  took  care  to  post  himself  at  Atherstone,not 
fkrfrxMn  the  beatile  camps )  and  he  made  such  a  dis- 
position as  enabled  him  on  occasion  to  join  either 
party.  Soon  after  the  battle  began,  lord  Stanley, 
whose  condoct  in  this  whole  aflair  dii!c overs  great 
precaotion  and  abilities,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  de- 
clared for  the  earl  of  Richmond.  The  intrepid  tyrant. 
•ensible  of  his  desperate  situation,  cast  his  eye  atouna 
the  field,  and  deacrying  his  rival  at  no  great  distance, 
he  drore  against  lum  with  fury,  in  hopes  thot  either 
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Henry'g  death  or  his  own  would  decide  the  victon 
between  them.  He  killed  with  his  own  hands  sir  Wil* 
liam  Bradoa>  standard-bearer  to  the  earl ;  he  dis- 
mounted sir  John  Cheyney ',  he  was  now  within  reach 
of  Richmond  himself,  who  declined  not  the  combat; 
when  sir  William  Stanley,  breaking  in  with  his  troops. 
14851  ""grounded  Richard,  who  fignting  braTely  to  the 
^  last  moment,  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
and  perished  by  a  fate  too  mild  and  hononrable  for 
his  multiplied  and  detestable  enormities.  Hif  men 
every  where  sought  for  safety  by  flight. 

Thero  fell  in  this  battle  about  four  thousand  of  the 
vanquished  ;  and  among  these  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
lord  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  and  several  other  persons  or 
high  rank.  The  loss  was  inconsiderable  on  the  side 
of  the  victors.  The  body  of  Richard  was  found  in 
the  field  covered  with  dead  enemies,  and  all  besmear- 
ed with  blood ;  it  was  thrown  carelessly  across  a 
horse  ^  carired  to  Leicester  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
insultmg  spectators ;  and  interred  in  the  Grey-Friars  , 
church  of  that  plice.  All  historians  agree,  that  Rich- 
ard was  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimee 
which  appeared  necessary  for  his  purposes ;  and  it  is 
certain « tnatall  his  courage  and  capacity,  qualities  in 
which  he  really  seems  not  to  have  been  deficient, 
would  never  have  made  compensation  to  the  peoplo 
for  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  conUgiom 
eiample  orvice  and  murder,  eialted  upon  the  throne. 
This  prince  was  of  a  small  stature,  hump-backed,  and 
had  a  harsh,  disagreeable  countenance;  so  that  hia 
bodv  was  in  every  particular  no  less  deformed  tbas 
his  mind. 

The  victory  at  Boeworth  was  entirely  decisive  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Richmond  was  immediately  saluted  with 
acclamations  of  "Len^  live  Henry  the  Seventh!'' 
He  accepted  the  title  without  hesitation ;  and  aseert- 
ing  his  claim  to  the  throne  as  heir  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  he  determined  never  to  allow  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 'J'houffh  bound  b^  honour,  as  well  as  bv  in- 
terest, to  complete  his  alliance  with  the  princess  kllis- 
abeth,  yet  he  resolved  to  postpone  the  nuptials  til* 
aAer  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  lest  a  preceding 
marriw  with  the  princess  should  implv  a  particips* 
lion  ofsovereignty  in  her,  and  raise  doubts  of  hia  ow* 
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title  bj  Ui«  hoQse  of  Lancaster.  In  order  to  height 
en  the  rplendour  of  the  coronation,  he  bestowed  tlie 
rank  of  anight-bamieret  on  twelve  persons ;  and  he 
conferred  peerages  on  three.  Jasper,  earl  of  Pem 
broke,  his  uncle,  was  created  duke  of  Bedford  ;  Thom- 
as lord  Stanley,  his  father-in-law,  earl  of  Derby  ;  and 
Edward  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire.  At  the  coro- 
nation, likewise,  there  appeared  a  new  institution, 
which  the  king  had  established  for  security  as  well 
as  pomp,  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  who  were  termed 
yeomen  of  the  ^ard.  But  lest  tlje  people  should  take 
umbrage  at  this  unusual  symptom  of  jealousy  in  the 
prince,  as  if  it  implied  a  personal  diffidence  of  his 
subjects,  he  declared  tlio  institution  to  be  perpetual. 
The  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster,  and  pro 
ceeded  to  settle  the  entail  of  the  crown.  No  men 
tion  was  made  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  :  it  was  vo- 
ted, "  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  ohould  rest, 
remain,  and  abide,  in  the  king,  and  "  that  the  succes- 
sion should  be  secured  to  the  heirs  of  his  body ;"  but 
Henry  pretended  not,  in  case  of  their  failure,  to  ex- 
clude the  bouse  of  York,  or  give  the  preference  to 
that  of  I^ncaster. 

The  parliament  had  petitioned  to  the  king  to  espouse 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  under  the  pretence  of  thefr 
desire  to  have  heirs  of  his  body  ;  and  he  now  thought 
in  earnest  of  satisfying  the  minds  of  his  people  in 
that  particular.  His  marriage  wns  celebrated  at  Lon- 
don, and  that  with  greater  appearance  of  universal 
joy  than  either  his  first  entry  or  his  coronation.  Hen- 
ry remarked  with  much  diRpSeasurc  this  general  favour 
blurne  to  the  house  of  York.  The  suspicions  which 
arose  from  it  not  only  di:?turhed  his  tranquillity  dur- 
ing his  whole  reign  but  bred  diacust  towards  his  con- 
sort herself,  and  poisoned  all  his  domestic  enjoyments. 
Though  virtuous,  amiable,  and  obsequious  to  the  last 
degree,  sho  never  met  wi|b  a  proper  return  of  affec- 
tion, or  even  of  cproplaisance,  from  her  husband  ;  and 
the  malignant  ideas  of  faction  still,  in  his  sullen  mind 
DroTailed  OTer  all  the  sentiments  of  conjugal  endear- 
ment. 

The  king  now  resolved  to  make  a  progress  into  the 
■ortb,  where  the  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  oao 
tTeo  the  partisans  of  Richard,  were  numerous,  i» 
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iiopes  of  curing  by  his  presence  and  conTersttioii;  the 
rojudices  of  the  malcontents.  When  he  urriTed  at 
Notliiigham,  he  heard  that  viscount  Level,  with  sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas,  his  brother,  had  se* 
cretiv  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  sanctuary  at 
r^olchester;  but  this  news  appeared  not  to  him  of 
KiK-h  importance  as  to  stop  his  journey  ;  and  he  pro* 
r(  edod  forward  to  York.  He  there  heard  that  the 
St  ttfonis  had  levied  an  army,  and  were  marching  to 
bpsirpo  the  city  of  Worcester :  and  that  Level,  at  the 
head  of  three  or  four  thousana  men,  was  approaching 
to  attack  him  in  York.  Henry  was  not  dismayed  with 
tliis  iiilelligcnce.  His  active  courage,  full  of  resour- 
ces, immediately  prompted  him  to  find  the  proper 
remedy.  Though  surrounded  with  enemies  in  these 
disaiTccled  counties,  he  assembled  a  small  body  of 
troops  in  whom  he  could  confide  ;  and  having  ioined 
tu  them  all  his  own  attendants,  he  put  them  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  published  a 
general  promise  of  pardon  to  the  rebels.  This  had  a 
(rrc.iter  etTect  on  their  leader  than  on  his  followers. 
Lovel,  who  had  undertaken  an  enterprise  that  exceed- 
ed his  courage  and  capacity,  was  so  terrified  with  the 
fear  of  desertion  among  his  troops,  that  he  suddenly 
withdrew  himself,  and  after  lurking  some  time  in 
Lancashire,  he  made  his  escape  into  Flanders,  where 
he  was  protected  by  the  ducness  of  Burgundy.  His 
army  submitted  to  the  king's  clemency  :  and  the  other 
rebels,  hearing  of  this  success,  raisea  the  siege  of 
Worcester,  and  dispersed  themselves.  The  Stanorda 
look  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Colnham,  near  Abing- 
don ;  but  bein^  taken  thence,  the  elder  was  executed 
Rl  Tyburn,  and  the  younger  obtained  a  pardon. 

Henry's  joy  for  this  success  was  followed,  some  time 
after,  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
name  of  Arthur,  in  memory  of  the  famous  British  king 
of  that  name,  from  whom  it  was  pretended  the  family 
of  Tudur  derived  it»  descent.  Bpt  his  government 
had  become  in  general  unpopular:  and  the  source  of 
public  discontent  arose  chiefly  rrom  his  prejudican 
against  the  house  of  York. 

There  lived  in  Oxford  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest 
rff  a  subtle  and  enterprising  genius.  This  man  bad 
entertained  the  design  of  disturbing  Henry's  govern 
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J 4861  ™®°^>  ^y  raiiing  &  pretender  to  hit  crown ;  and 
■*  for  that  purpose  be  cast  his  eyes  on  Lambert 
Simnel,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a 
baker,  who  was  endowed  with  understanding  above  his 
^ears,  and  address  aboTe  bis  condition.  Him,  Simon 
instructed  to  personate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
Tower  since  the  commencement  of  this  reign ;  and 
the  ^ueen-dowager,  finding  herself  fallen  into  abso- 
lute insignificance,  and  her  dau^ter  treated  with  se- 
verity, was  suspected  of  countenancing  the  imposture. 

In  Ireland  the  scene  of  it  first  was  opened.  No 
sooner  did  Simnel  present  himself  to  Kildare,  the 
deputy,  and  claim  his  protection  as  the  unfortunate 
Warwick,  than  that  creoulous  nobleman  acknowledg- 
ed him :  the  people  of  Dublin  tendered  their  allegi- 
ance to  him,  as  to  the  true  Pianteffenet;  and  the  whole 
bland  followed  the  eiample  of  the  capital. 

Henry,  perplexed  by  the  news  of  this  revolt,  first 
•eized  the  queen-dowager,  whom  he  confined  in  the 
nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  where  she  ended  her  life  in 
poverty  and  solitude.  He  next  exposed  Warwick 
through  the  streets  of  London ;  but  tnoufth  this  meas- 
ure had  its  effect  in  England,  the  people  of  Ireland 
retorted  on  the  king  the  reproach  of  having  shown  a 
eounterfeit  personage. 

Henry  had  soon  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  design 
agninst  nim  was  not  laid  on  slight  foundations.  John 
earl  of  LincoFn,  son  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  was  engaged 
to  take  part  in  the  conspiracy:  and  having  established 
1  secret  correspondence  in  Lancashire,  he  retired  to 
Flanders,  where  Lovel  had  arrived  a  little  before  him . 
and  he  lived  in  the  court  of  his  aunt  the  duchess  or 
Burgundy. 

That  princess,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  aAer 
consulting  with  Lincoln  and  Lovcl,  hired  a  body  of 
two  thousand  veteran  Germans,  under  the  command 
of  Martin  Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  ofiicer ;  and 
■ent  them  over,  together  vvith  tnese  two  noblemen,  to 
join  Simnel  in  Ireland.  The  countenance  given  by 
persons  of  such  high  rank,  and  the  accession  of  this 
military  force,  much  raised  the  courage  of  the  Irish, 
and  made  them  entertain  the  resolution  of  invading 
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England,  as  well  At>m  the  hopea  of  plunder  aa  of  le- 
Tenge. 

Being  informed  that  S.mnel  was  landed  at  Fondre> 
in  Lancafthiro,  Henry  drew  together  hia  forcet,  and 
advanced  towards  the  enemy  as  far  as  Coventry.  The 
rebels  had  entertained  hopea  that  the  disafiected  couii- 
ties  in  the  north  would  rise  in  their  favour ;  bat  the 
people  in  general,  averae  to  join  Irish  and  Gernim  in- 
vaders,  conTinced  of  Lambert's  imposture,  and  kept 
in  awe,  by  the  king's  reputation  for  success  and  con- 
duct, either  remained  in  tranquillity,  or  gave  assist 
ance  to  the  royal  army.  The  hostile  armies  met  at 
Stoke  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a  bnt 
tie  which  was  bloody  and  obstinately  disputed.  The 
king's  victory  was  purchased  with  loss,  but  was  en- 
tirely decisive.  Lincoln,  Broughton,  and  Swart,  per- 
ished in  the  field  of  battle,  with  four  tliouennd  of 
14881  *^®''"  followers;  and  as  Lovel  was  never  more 
^  heard  of,  he  was  believed  to  have  undergone 
the  same  fate.*  Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Simon,  being  ajpriest,  was  only  com- 
mitted to  clof  e  custody ;  and  Simnel  being  too  con- 
temptible to  be  an  object  cither  of  apprehension  or 
resentment,  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  scullion  in  the 
king's  kitchen  ;  whence  he  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  a  falconer. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy,  full  of  resentment  for 
the  depression  of  her  family,  and  rather  irritated  than 
discouraged  by  the  ill-auccess  of  her  past  enterprise, 
propagated  a  report  that  her  nephew,  Richard  Planta- 

'Doctor  Mavor,  in  his  UiSToar  or  Enolaivo,  jjives  the 
followiog  proliable  account  of  the  death  of  this  dittiKsuithod 
nobleman,  on  the  authoritv  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  \Varton, 
who  recei%'ed  hi«  information,  at  well  as  could  be  rec«illectod, 
from  Dr.  Denniton,  a  witness  of  what  is  related : — »« 'J'he 
Walb  of  thii  nobleman's  once  mafnificent  seat  at  Alinstor 
I/ovel,  Oxfordihlie,  of  which  some  ruins  still  remain,  being 
pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  early  in  the  last 
century,  a  secret  chamber  was  discovered  with  a  trap-door, 
and  in  it  a  skeleton  of  a  person  in  complete  armour  was  found 
From  hence  it  was  supposed,  and  on  probable  grounds,  that 
this  wa4  the  body  of  lord  Lovel,  who,  after  escaping  from  tbs 
battle  of  Stoke,  took  refuce  in  this  place,  and  fVnm  sonm  eauas. 
not  now  to  be  accounted  for,  was  left  to  perish  in  his  conoeal- 
Boent.'* 
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genet,  duke  of  York,  hid  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and 
was  still  slive ;  and  finding  this  nimour  greedily  re- 
ceiTed  by  the  people,  she  sought  for  some  young  man 
proper  to  personate  that  unfortunate  prince. 

VVirbecK,  a  renegado  Jew  of  TournaT,  who  had 
Tisitcd  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  had  there 
a  SOD  born  to  him.  Having  had  opportunities  of  be> 
ing  known  to  the  king,  and  obtaining  his  favour,  he 
prevailed  with  that  prince,  whose  manners  were  very 
affable,  to  stand  sod-father  to  his  son,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Peter,  corrupted,  after  the  Flemish 
Dianner,  into  Peterktn,  or  Perkin.  It  was  by  some  be- 
lieved that  Edward,  among  bis  amorous  adventures, 
had  a  secret  commerce  with  Warbeck's  wife ;  and 
people  thence  accounted  for  that  resemblance  which 
was  aflerwards  remarked  between  young  Perkin  and 
that  monarch.  Some  years  after  the  brrth  of  this 
child,  Warbeck  returned  to  Toumay,  whence  Perkin 
his  ton,  by  different  accidents,  was  carried  from  place 
to  place,  and  his  birth  and  fortunes  became  thereby 
nnknown,  and  difficult  to  be  traced.  The  variety  of 
bis  adventures  had  happily  favoured  the  natural  versa- 
tility and  sagacity  of  bis  genius ;  and  he  seemed  to  be 
a  yotith  perfectly  fitted  to  act  any  part,  or  assume  any 
character.  In  uiis  light  he  had  been  represented  to 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  found  him  to  exceed 
her  most  sanguine  expectations :  so  comely  did  he 
apf«&r  in  his  person,  so  graceful  in  his  air,  so  court- 
1^  in  his  address,  so  full  of  docility  and  good  sense  in 
his  behaviour  and  conversation.  The  lessons  ne- 
cessary to  be  taught  him,  in  order  to  his  personating 
the  duke  of  York,  were  soon  learned  by  a  youth  of 
such  quick  apprehension  3  and  Margaret,  in  order  the 
bettor  to  conceal  him,  sent  him,  under  the  care 
of  lady  Brampton,  into  Portugal,  where  he  remained 
•  JtVf  unknown  to  all  the  world. 

The  war,  which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  be- 
twcen  France  and  England,  seemed  to  afford  a  proper 
opportunity  for  this  impostor  to  try  his  success  3  and 
Ireland,  which  still  reUined  ita  atUchment  to  the 
houao  of  York,  was  chosen  as  the  proper  place  for 
hia  first  appearance.  He  landed  at  Cork :  and  imme- 
diately assuming  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
drew  to  him  partisans  among  that  creduloua  people 
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The  news  foon  reached  France ;  and  Charlei,  pronjpt 
ed  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  duchess  of  Bur 
gundy,  sent  Perkin  an  invitation  to  repair  to  hiu\  at. 
Paris.  He  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  regard 
due  to  the  duke  of  York.  The  French  courtiers  readi* 
ly  embraced  a  fiction  which  their  sovereign  thought  it 
his  interest  to  adopt ;  and  Perkin,  both  by  his  deport- 
ment and  personal  qualities,  suM>orted  the  prepos- 
session which  was  spread  abroad  ot  his  royal  pedigree. 
From  France  the  admiration  and  credulity  d)2luscd 
themselves  into  England:  sir  George  Nevil,  sir  John 
Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred  gentlemen  more,  came 
to  Paris,  in  order  to  offer  their  services  to  the  suppos- 
ed duke  of  York,  and  to  share  his  fortunes ;  and  the 
impostor  had  now  the  appearance  of  a  court  attending 
him,  and  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  final  success. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  Charles  consented  to  dismiss  Perkin,  who 
retired  to  the  duchess  of  Borgundy.  That  princesf 
put  on  the  appearance  of  distrust;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  and  severe  scrutiny,  HJmX  she  pretended  to 
hurst  out  into  joy  and  admiration,  and  embraced  Per- 
dcin  as  the  true  image  of  Edward,  and  the  sole  heir  of 
14931  ^^^  Plantagenets.  Not  the  populace  alone  of 
J  England  gave  credit  to  Perkin's  pretensions ; 
men  of  the  highest  birth  and  quality  turned  tlieir  eyes 
towards  the  new  claimant;  and  sir  Robert  Clifford  ana 
William  Barley  made  him  a  tender  of  their  services. 

The  king,  informed  of  these  particulars,  proceeded 
deliberatehr,  though  steadily,  in  counter-working  the 
projects  of'^his  enemies.  His  first  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  death  of  the  real  duke  of  York,  and  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  had  always  prevailed  with  regard 
to  that  catastrophe ;  but  as  only  two  of  tlie  persons 
employed  by  Richard,  in  the  murder  of  his  nephews, 
were  now  alive,  and  as  the  bodies  were  supposed  to 
have  been  removed  by  Richard's  orders,  from  the 
place  where  they  were  first  interred,  ano  could  not 
now  be  found,  it  was  not  in  HenrvV  power  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy.  He 
was,  however,  more  successful  in  detecting  who  this 
wonderful  person  was,  who  thus  advanced  pretensions 
to  his  crown.  He  engaged  Clifford,  by  the  hope  of 
rewards  and  pardon,  to  betray  the  secretv  entrusted  U 
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bimj  and  such  wm  tbo  diligence  of  his  spies,  that  in 
the  isfloe  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy  was  clearly 
laid  before  h'*n,  with  the  pedigree,  adventures,  life, 
and  conversation,  ofthe  pretended  duke  of  York  :  and 
this  latter  part  ofthe  story  was  immediately  published 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the'nation. 

Several  ofthe  conspirators  were  immediately  arrest- 
ed. Some  of  inferior  rank  were  rapidly  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treason ;  but  more 
solemnity  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  trial  of  sir 
William  Stanley,  one  of  the  most  opulent  subjects  in 
the  kingdom.  Afler  six  weeks  delay,  which  was  in- 
terpiised  to  show  that  the  king  was  restrained  by 
doubts  and  scruples,  the  prisoner  was  brouoht  to  his 
trial,  condemned,  and  presently  after  beheaded.  His. 
torians,  however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  na- 
ture «>f  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered. 

The  fate  of  Stanley  struck  the  adherents  of  Perkia 
with  the  greatest  dismay  ;  and  as  the  impostor  found 
that  his  pretensions  were  becoming  obsolete,  ho  re- 
solved to  attempt  something  which  might  revive  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  his  partisans.  Having  col- 
lectcd  a  band  of  outlaws,  pirates,  robbers,  and  nf  ccs- 
sitouB  persons  of  all  nations,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  he  put  to  sea,  with  a  resolution  of  making 
a  descent  in  England,  information  being  brought  him 
that  the  king  had  made  a  progress  to  the  north,  he  cast 
anchor  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sent  some  of  his  re- 
tainers ashore,  who  invited  the  country  to  join  him. 
The  gentlemen  of  Kent  assembled  some  troops  to  op- 
pose him  ;  but  they  purposed  to  do  more  csser.tial  ser- 
vice than  by  repelling  the  invasion  :  they  carried  the 
■omblance  of  friendship  to  Pcrkin,  and  invited  him  to 
come  himself  ashore,  in  order  to  take  the  command 
over  Ibetn.  But  the  wary  youth,  observing  that  tiiey 
had  more  order  and  regularity  in  their  movements 
than  could  be  supposed  in  new-levied  forces  who  had 
taken  arms  against  the  established  authority,  refused 
to  entrust  himtielf  into  their  hands,  and  the  KentiKh 
troops,  despairing  of  success  in  their  stratagem,  fell 
upon  buch  of  his  retainers  as  were  already  landed ; 
and  killing  some,  they  took  a  hundred  and  fi(\y  prison* 
ers',  who  were  tried  and  condemned,  and  ex/rcuted  by 
prdeni  from  the  king. 
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This  year  a  parliament  waa  sammoned  in  Enriand, 
14951  ^°^  another  in  Ireland :  and  some  remanabla 
J  lawi  were  passed  in  both  conntries.  The  Eng- 
lish parliament  passed  an  act,  empowering  the  king  to 
levy,  by  course  of  law,  all  the  suras  which  any  per 
son  had  agreed  to  pay  by  way  of  benevolence  ;  a  stat 
ute  by  which  that  arbitrary  method  of  taxation  was  in* 
directly  authorized  and  justified. 

The  king's  authority  appeared  equally  prevalent  and 
UDconLrollod  in  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  who 
had  been  sent  over  to  that  country,  with  an  intention 
of  quelling  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  and  of 
reducing  tne  natives  to  subjection,  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment at  Dublin,  and  obtained  the  passing  of  that 
memorable  statute,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and 
which,  during  three  centuries,  established  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland. 
By  this  statute  all  the  former  lav  s  of  England  were 
made  to  be  in  force  in  Ireland  j  and  no  bill  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament,  unless  it  had  pre- 
viously received  the  sanction  of  the  coancil  of  Eng- 
land.* 

After  being  repulsed  from  the  coast  of  Kent,  Perkin 
retired  to  Ireland  j  but  tired  of  the  wandering  life  he 
was  compelled  to  lead  in  that  country,  he  passed  over 
into  Scotland,  where  he  was  favourably  received  by 
James  IV.  who  gave  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Catha- 
rine Gordon,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley.  The 
jealousy  which  subsisted  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, induced  James  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  im- 
poster,  and  to  make  an  inroad  into  England ;  but  Per- 
kin's  pretensions  were  now  become  stale  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  populace ;  and  James  perceiving  that, 
while  Perkin  remained  in  Scotland,  he  should  never 
enjoy  a  solid  peace  with  Henry,  privately  desired  him 
to  depart. 

After  quitting  Scotland,  Perkin  concealed  himself 
in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  Impatient, 
however,  of  a  retreat  which  was  both  disagreeaole  and 
dangerous,  he  held  consultations  with  his  followers, 

*  By  the  act  of  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Irelaodf 
these  regulations,  which  had  lone  been  the  object  rfiealousy 
and  contention,  were  happily  rendered  obeolete. 
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Hefira,  Skelton,  and  Attlejr,  three  iKoken  bmdeimeji : 
■nd  by  their  advice  he  resolved  to  try  the  affections  or 
the  Uomish,  whose  mutinous  disposition  had  been 
lately  manifested,  in  resisting  the  levy  of  a  tax  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  inroads  of  the 
Scots.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  at  Bodmin,  in  Corn- 
wall,  than  the  populace,  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand, flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  Perkin,  elated  with 
this  appearance  of  success,  took  on  him,  for  the  first 
time,  the  appellation  of  Richard  the  Fourth,  kins  of 
England.  Not  to  8ufi*er  the  expectations  of  his  follow- 
ers to  InnfTuish.  he  presented  himself  before  Exeter  j 
and  findin/  that  the  inhabitants  shut  their  gales  against 
him,  he  Iriid  uiego  to  the  place;  but  being  unprovided 
with  artillery,  ammunition,  and  every  thing  requisite 
for  the  altcmpt,  he  made  no  progress  in  his  undertak- 
ing. 

When  Henry  waa  informed  that  Perkin  had  landed 
in  Eng.and,  he  expressed  great  joy  at  his  being  so 
near,  and  prepared  himself  with  alacrity  to  attack  him. 
The  lords  Daubeny  and  Broke,  with  sir  Rico  ap 
Thomns,  hastened  forward  with  a  small  body  of  troops 
to  the  relief  of  Exeter,  and  the  king  himself  prepared 
to  follow  with  a  considerable  army. 

Perkin,  informed  of  these  great  preparations,  imme- 
diately raised  the  sie^e  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taun- 
ton. Though  his  followers  seemed  still  resolute  to 
maintain  his  cause,  he  himself  despaired  of  success, 
and  secretly  withdrew  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  in 
the  new  forest.  The  Cornish  rebels  submitted  to  the 
king's  mercy.  Except  a  few  persons  of  desperate  for- 
tunes who  were  executed,  and  some  others  who  were 
severely  fined,  all  the  rest  were  dismissed  with  im- 
punity. Lady  Catharine  Gordon,  wife  to  Perkin,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and  was  treated  with  a 
generosity  which  does  him  honour.  He  soothed  her 
mind  with  many  marks  of  regard,  placed  her  in  a  repu- 
table station  about  the  queen,  and  assigned  her  a  pen- 
sion, which  she  enjoyed  even  under  his  successor. 

Perkin  being  persuaded,  under  promise  of  pardon,  to 
14931  ^^'i^^*^  himself  into  the  king's  hands,  was  con- 
•*  ducted,  in  a  species  of  mock  triumph,  to  Lon- 
don. His  confession  of  his  life  and  adventures  was 
publiahed ;  b«it  though  his  life  w»s  granted  him,  h« 
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wu  still  detained  in  cistody.  Impatient  of  cenfin« 
ment,  he  broke  from  kis  keepers,  and  fled  to  the  san*« 
^oiary  of  Shyne.  He  was  then  imprisoned  in  the  Toip» 
er,  where  his  habits  of  restless  intrigue  and  enterprist 
followed  him.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  intima 
cy  of  four  servants  of  sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower;  and,  by  their  means,  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in 
the  same  prison.  This  unfortunate  prince,  who  had^ 
from  his  earliest  youth,  been  shut  up  from  the  com- 
merce  of  men,  and  who  was  ignorant  even  of  the  most 
common  affairs  of  life,  had  fallen  into  a  fatuity,  which 
made  him  susceptible  of  any  impression.  l*he  con- 
tinued dread  also  of  the  more  violent  effeots  of  Hen- 
ry's tyranny,  joined  to  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  en- 
gaged him  to  embrace  a  project  for  his  escape,  by  the 
murder  of  the  lieutenant;  and  Perkin  offered  to  con- 
duct the  whole  enterprise.  The  conspiracy  escaped 
not  the  king's  vigilance.  Perkin,  by  this  new  attempt, 
had  rendered  himself  totally  unworthy  of  mercy :  and 
he  was  accordingly  arraigned,  condemned,  and  soon 
afXer  hanged  at  Tyburn,  acknowledging  his  imposture 
to  the  last. 

It  happened  about  that  very  time,  that  one  Wilford, 
a  cordwainer's  son,  encouraged  by  the  surprising  credit 
given  to  other  impostures,  had  undertaken  to  person 
ate  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  and  a  priest  had  even  ven- 
tured from  the  pulpit  to  recommend  his  cause  to  the 
people.  This  incident  served  Henry  as  a  pretence  for 
his  severity  towards  that  prince.  He  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  accused  of  forming  designs  to  disturb  the 
government,  and  raise  an  insurrection  among  the  peo- 
ple. Warwick  confessed  the  indictment,  was  con- 
demned, and  the  sentence  was  executed  upon  him. 
This  act  of  tyranny,  the  capiul  blemish  of  Henry's 
reign,  occasioned  great  discontent;  and  though  he  en- 
deavoured to  alleviate  the  odium  of  this  guilt,  by 
sharing  it  with  his  ally,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who, 
he  said,  had  scrupled  te  ^ve  his  daughter  Catherine 
in  marriage  to  Arthur,  while  any  male  descendant  of 
the  house  of  York  remained  ;  this  only  increased  the 
indignation  of  the  people,  at  seeing  a  young  prince 
sacrificed  to  the  jealous  politics  of  two  subtle  tyrants. 

There  was  a  remarkable  similarity  of  character  be* 
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iween  these  two  mooarchs :  both  were  full  of  craA. 
intrigue,  and  design  :  and  though  a  resemblance  of 
!Oia  nature  be  a  slender  foundation  for  confidence  and 
■mity,6uch  was  the  situation  of  Henry  and  Ferdinand, 
thai  no  jealousy  ever  arosi*  between  tliem.  The  km* 
completed  a  marriage,  which  had  been  projected  and 
negotiated  during  the  course  of  seven  years,  between 
Arthur  prince  ot  Wales,  and  the  infanta  (.'athcnnc, 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  iHabella  j  but  this 
marriage  proved  in  tlie  is^ue  unprospcrous.  The  >(*un;{ 
prince  a  lew  months  after  sickened  ami  died,  much 
regretted  by  the  nation.  Henry,  desirous  to  continue 
his  alliance  with  Spain,  and  also  unwilling  to  resinrc 
Catherine's  dowry,  which  was  two  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  obliged  his  second  sou  Henry,  whom  bo  cre- 
ated prince  of  Wales,  to  be  contracted  to  the  infanta, 
b^  virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  the  pope.  This  mar- 
riage was,  in  the  event,  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant coosequences.  In  the  same  year,  another 
marriage  was  celebrated,  which  was  also  in  the  next 
age  productive  of  great  events;  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet, the  king's  eldest  daughter,  with  James  king  of 
Scotland.  Amidst  these  prosperous  incidents  the 
queen  died  in  child-bed  j  and  the  infant  did  nut  long 
sunrive  her.  Tbii  princess  was  deservedly  a  favour- 
ite of  the  nation ;  and  the  general  a0ection  for  her 
was  aogmented  by  the  harsb  treatment  which  it  was 
thought  the  experienced  from  her  consort. 

Uncontrollaa  by  apprehension  or  opposition  of  any 
15031  *''"**»  Henry  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  natural 
J  propensity;  and  his  avcrlco,  which  had  ever 
been  the  ruling  passion  of  his  ciir.d,  L:ct5  Tiwoj^ii  k. 
restraints.  He  had  fowni  trc  »_Tfr»*.;i,  £np*<*:  vV 
Dudley,  perfectly  (|aaUl«(i  ',:  Kcrac  rJi  r,;rx  .\:z 
and  tyrannical  inclinaclor^ .  T*rf*  ir.»tr-JJ£*7.4  c' 
oppression  were  both  li?-.7on.  r^u*»«''  miqv  ^vv? 
ID  law  thise  men  were  quali6ed  ;«' ffi  rT<r\  •i.i  '«.  :>  x; 
of  justice  to  the  oppression  of  the  innocC'r.t;  uK  Da 
formidable  authority  of  the  king  supported  them  in  kll 
their  iniquities.  In  vain  did  the  people  look  fcr  pra- 
tection  fron  the  parliament ;  that  assciT.bly  r^v  (*9 
overawed,  that  during  the  greatest  rage  of  y»t.i.ij\ 
oppressions,  the  cofunons  chose  Dudley  their  speak- 
er, sod  grsiited  him  tlie  subsidies  which  he  de»arA 
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ed.  By  the  arts  of  accumalation,  this  monarch  m 
filled  hit  coffers,  that  he  is  said  to  have  possessetl 
at  one  time  the  sum  of  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  a  treasure  almost  incredible,  if  we 
consider  the  scarcity  of  money  in  those  times. 

The  decline  of  his  health  induced  the  king  to  turn 
his  thoughts  towards  that  future  existence,  which  the 
iniquities  and  seTerities  of  his  reign  rendered  a  very 
dismal  prospect  to  him.  To  allay  the  terrors  under 
which  he  laboured,  he  endeavoured,  by  distributing 
alms,  and  founding  religious  houses,  to  make  atone- 
ment for  his  crimes,  and  to  purchase,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  part  of  his  ill-gotten  treasures,  a  reconciliation 
witn  his  offended  Maker.  Remorse  even  seized  him, 
at  intervals,  for  the  abuse  of  his  authority  by  Cmpson 
and  Dudley ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  make  him  stop  the 
rapacious  band  of  those  oppressors.  However,  death, 
by  its  nearer  approaches,  impressed  new  terrors  upon 
him  3  and  he  then  ordered,  by  a  general  clause  in  his 
will,  that  restitution  sboula  be  made  to  iril  those  whom 
lfi091  ^^  ^^  injured.  He  died  of  a  consumption,  at 
J  his  favourite  palace  of  Richmond,  after  a  reign 
of  twenty-three  years  and  eight  months,  and  in  the 
fifhr-aecond  year  of  hit  age. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was,  on  the  whole 
fortunate  for  his  people  at  home,  and  honourable 
abroad.  He  loved  peace  without  fearing  war;  and 
this  acquired  him  the  regard  and  consideration  of  for- 
eign princes.  His  capacity  was  excellent,  though 
somewhat  contracted  by  the  narrowness  of  his  heart. 
Avarice  was  his  ruling  passion  ;  and  to  gratify  it,  be 
sacrificed  every  honourable  principle. 

This  prince,  though  he  exalted  his  prerogative 
above  law,  is  celebrated  for  many  eood  laws  which  he 
established  for  the  government  of  his  subjects ;  but 
the  most  important  law  in  its  consequences  which  was 
enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  that  by  which 
the  nobility  and  gentry  acquired  a  power  of  breaking 
the  ancient  entails,  and  of  alienating  their  estates. 
By  means  of  this  law,  joined  to  the  beginning  luxury 
and  refinement  of  the  a|^,  the  great  fort  ones  of  the 
barons  were  gradually  diss'pated,  and  the  property  of 
the  commons  increased  in '  England.  It  is  probable 
that  Henry  foresaw  and  intencMd  this  consequence ', 
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Wcaate  the  conatant  icheroe  of  hit  policr  consisted 
in  depressing  the  great,  and  exaltioff  churchmen,  Jaw' 
yers,  and  men  of  new  families,  who  would  be  more 
obsequious. 

It  was  during  this  reign,  that  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America;  and  Vasquez  de  Garoa  passed 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  new  passage 
to  the  East'Indies.  It  was  by  accident  only  that  Hen- 
ry had  not  a  considerable  share  in  those  g^reat  naval 
discoveries.  However,  he  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot, 
a  Venetian,  settled  in  Bristol)  and  sent  him  west- 
ward, in  1498,  in  search  of  new  countries.  Cabot  dis- 
covered the  main  land  of  America,  towards  the  six- 
tieth desree  of  northern  latitude,  Newfoundland,  and 
many  other  countries ;  but  returned  to  England  with- 
out making  any  conouest  or  settlement.  Eliiot,  and 
other  merchants  in  Bristol,  made  a  like  attempt  in 
1502.  The  king  expended  fourteen  thousand  poundi 
in  building  one  ship,  called  the  "  Great  Harry  ;''  which 
was,  properly  speaking,  the  first  ship  in  the  English 
navy.  In  1453,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks ; 
and  the  Greeks,  among  whom  some  remains  of  learn- 
ing were  still  preserved,  being  scattered  by  these  bnr 
barians,  took  shelter  in  Italy,  and  imported,  togcthe. 
with  their  admirable  language,  a  tincture  of  their  sci- 
ence, and  of  their  refined  taste  in  poetr)r  and  elo- 
quence. At>out  the  same  time,  the  purity  of  the  Latin 
was  revived;  and  the  art  of  orinting,  invented  about 
that  time,  extremely  facilitatea  the  progress  of  all  these 
improvements.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  ehnng- 
ed  the  whole  art  of  war;  and  miehty  innovations  were 
soon  after  made  in  religion.  Thus  a  general  revolu- 
tion was  produced  in  human  affairs  throughout  this 
part  of  the  world;  and  men  (p^aa'ly  entered  on  that 
career  of  commerce,  arts,  science,  government,  and 
police,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  pauses, 
they  have  •ver  since  been  persevering. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
The  Reign  of  Henry   VIII. 

The  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  spread  unirer' 
sal  joy  and  satisfaction.  Instead  of  a  monarch  jeal* 
ous,  severe,  and  avaricious,  a  young  prince  of  eigh« 
13091  **^^"  ^^^  succeeded  to  the  throne,  who,  even 
J  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  sense,  gave  promisinfl 
hopes  of  his  future  conduct,  much  more  in  those  of 
the  people,  alwa)8  enchanted  with  novelty,  youth, 
and  royal  dignity.  Hitherto  he  had  been  occupied 
entirely  in  mnnly  exercises  and  the  pursuits  of  litera* 
ture  ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in  each, 
ave  no  bad  prognostic  of  his  parts  and  capacity, 
^ven  the  vices  of  vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience, 
to  which  he  was  subject,  and  which  atterwaras  degen- 
erated into  tyranny,  were  considered  only  as  faults  of 
unguarded  youth,  which  would  be  corrected  by  time. 

The  chief  competitors  for  favour  were  the  carl  of 
Surrey,  and  Fox,  oishop  of  Winchester.  The  former 
was  a  dexterous  courtier,  and  promoted  that  taste  for 
pleasure  and  mignificcnce,  which  began  to  prevail 
under  the  young  monarch.  The  vast  treasures  amass* 
ed  by  the  late  king,  were  gradually  dissipated  in  the 
giddy  expenses  of  Henry ;  or  if  he  intermitted  the 
course  of  his  festivity,  he  chiefly  employed  himself 
in  an  application  to  music  and  literature,  which  were 
his  favourite  pursuits,  and  which  were  well  adapted 
to  his  genius.  And  though  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  HCduced  into  a  study  of  the  barren  controversies 
of  the  schools,  which  were  then  fashionable,  and  had 
chosen  Thomas  Aquinas  for  his  favourite  author,  he 
still  discovered  a  capacity  for  more  useful  and  inter- 
efiting  acquirements. 

Epsom  and  Dudley  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
soon  after  brought  to  trial ;  and  their  execution  was 
Jess  an  act  of  justice,  than  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing the  people.  Honry,  however,  while  he  punished 
the  instruments  of  past  tyranny,  paid  such  deference 
to  former  engagements,  as  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  the  infanta  Catherine,  though  her  former  mar- 
riage with  his  brother  was  urged  by  the  primate  as  as 
kiDCrtant  obicction. 
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At  tbii  time^  when  the  situatioo  of  the  several  pow- 
erful states  of  Europe  promised,  by  balaocing  each 
other,  a  long  tranquillity,  the  flames  of  war  were  kin* 
died  by  Julius  II.  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  pon- 
tiff, who  determined  to  expel  all  foreigners  from  Italy, 
and  drew  over  Ferdinand  to  his  party.  He  solicitea 
the  favour  of  Enaland,  by  sending  Henry  a  sacred 
rose,  perfumed  wiUi  musk,  and  anointed  with  chrism ; 
and  he  also  gave  him  hopes,  that  the  title  of  ''  Most 
Christian  KinflN^'  which  had  hitherto  been  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France,  should,  in  reward  of  his  servi- 
ces, be  transferred  to  that  of  Enstend.  Impatient  al- 
so of  acquiring  distinction  in  Europe,  Henry  joined 
the  alliance,  which  the  pope,  in  conjunction  with  Spain 
and  Venice,  had  formed  against  the  French  monarch. 

Henry's  intended  invasion  of  France  roused  the 
jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  anoient  league 
which  subsisted  between  France  and  Scotland,  wap 
conceived  to  be  the  strongest  band  of  connexion ;  and 
the  Scots  universally  believed,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  countenance  which  they  received  from  this  for- 
eign alliance,  they  had  never  been  able  so  long  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  a  people  so  much 
superior.  James  was  farther  incited  to  take  part  in 
the  quarrel  by  the  invitations  of  Anne  queen  of  1«  ranee, 
whose  knight  he  had  ever  in  all  tournaments  professed 
himself,  and  who  summoned  him,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  romantic  gallantry,  prevalent  in  that  age,  to 
take  the  6eld  in  her  defence,  and  to  prove  himself  her 
true  an  J  valorous  champion.  He  first  sent  a  squadron 
of  ships  to  the  a&sistance  of  France,  the  only  fleet 
which  Scotland  seems  ever  to  have  possessed ;  and 
though  he  atiJl  made  professions  of  maintaining  a  neu- 
trality, the  English  ambassador  eosily  foresaw,  that  a 
war  would  in  the  end  prove  ineviiable,  and  gave  warn- 
ins  of  tlie  danger  to  his  master. 

Henry,  ardent  for  militarv  fame,  was  little  discour- 
aged  bv  this  appearance  of  a  diversion  from  the  north 
He  had  now  got  a  minister  who  flattered  him  in  overr 
scheme  to  which  his  impetuous  temper  inclinea. 
Thomas  Wolsev,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  almoner  to  the 
king,  surpassed  in  favour  all  his  ministers,  and  was 
fast  advancing  towards  that  unrivalled  grandeur  which 
he  afterwards  attained.    This  man  was  sor  of  a  butch 
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er  at  Ipawich ;  bat  having  got  a  learned  edncation,  and 
being  endowed  wiih  an  excellent  capacity,  he  waa 
admitted  into  the  mai^uis  of  Dorset's  family  as  tutor 
to  that  nobleman's  children,  and  sooii  gained  the  fa- 
Tour  and  countenance  of  his  patron.  He  was  recom- 
mended  to  be  chaplain  to  Henry  VII. ;  and  being  em- 
ployed by  that  monarch  in  a  secret  negotiation,  he 
acquitted  himself  to  the  king's  satisfaction,  and  was 
considered  at  court  as  a  rising  man.  The  death  of 
Henry  retarded  his  advancement ;  but  Fox  bishop  of 
Winchester  cast  his  eye  upon  him,  as  one  who  might 
be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  present  situation.  This 
prelate,  observine  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  had  toUUy 
eclipsed  him  in  favour,  resolved  to  introduce  Wolsey 
to  ine  young  prince's  familiarity,  and  hoped  that  he 
might  rival  Surrey  in  his  insinuating  arU.  and  yet  bfi 
content  to  act  in  the  cabinet  a  part  subordinate  to  Fox 
himself,  who  had  promoted  him.  In  a  little  time 
Wolsey  gained  so  much  on  the  king,  that  he  supplant- 
ed both  Surrey  in  his  favour,  and  Fox  in  his  trust  and 
.confidence.  Bejng  admitted  to  Henrys  parties  of 
pleasure,  he  took  the  lead  in  every  jovial  conversation, 
and  promoted  all  that  frolic  and  entertainment  which 
be  found  suitable  to  the  age  and  inclination  of  the 
^oung  monarch.  Neither  his  own  years,  which  were 
near  forty,  nor  his  character  of  a  clergyman,  were  any 
restraint  upon  him,  or  engaged  him  to  check,  by  any 
useless  seventy,  the  gayetyin  which  Henry  passed  his 
careless  hours. 

The  king  soon  advanced  his  favourite,  from  being 
the  companion  of  his  pleasures,  to  be  a  member  of  his 
council ;  and  from  being  a  member  of  his  council,  to 
be  his  sole  and  absolute  minister.  By  this  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  uncoutrolled  authority,  the  character 
and  genius  of  Wolsey  had  full  opportunity  to  displar 
themselves.  Insatiable  in  his  acquisitions,  but  still 
more  magnificent  in  his  expense;  of  extensive  capaci- 
ty, but  still  more  unbounaed  enterprise ;  ambitious  of 
power,  but  still  more  desirous  of  glory  ;  insinuatinff^ 
engaging,  persuasive ;  and,  by  turns,  lofly,  elevated, 
commanaing;  haughty  to  his  equals,  but  anablo  to  his 
dependants;  oppressive  to  the  people,  but  liberal  to 
his  friends ;  more  generous  than  grateful ;  less  moved 
by  injuries  than  by  contempt ;  he  was  (Vamed  *.o  tak* 
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die  ascendant  in  every  intercourse  with  others,  but 
exerted  this  superioritj  of  nature  with  such  ostenta- 
tion  as  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  made  every  one 
willing  to  recall  the  original  inferiority  of  his  condi- 
tion. 

A  considerable  force  having  sailed  over  to  Calais, 
Henry  prepared  to  follow  with  the  main  body  and  rear 
of  the  armv ;  and  he  appointed  the  queen  recent  of  the 
kingdom  during  his  absence.  He  was  nccnmpnnied 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  mmy  others  of  the 
nobility  ;  but  of  the  allies,  on  whose  assistance  he  re- 
lied, the  Swiss  alone  performed  their  engagements,  and 
invaded  France.  The  eni|  eror  Maximilian,  instead  of 
reinforcing  the  Swiss  with  eight  thousand  men,  as  he 
had  promised,  joined  the  English  army  with  a  few 
German  and  Flemish  soldiers;  and  observing  the  dis- 
position of  the  English  monarch  to  be  more  bent  on 
glory  than  on  interest,  he  enlisted  himself  into  his 
service,  and  received  one  hundred  crowns  a-day,  as 
one  of  his  subjects  and  captains,  though,  in  reality,  he 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 

Terouane,  a  town  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Picar- 
dy,  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  from  want  of 
provisions  and  ammunition,  when  eight  hundred  horse- 
men, each  of  whom  carried  a  sack  of  gunpowder  be 
hind  him,  and  two  quarters  of  bacon,  made  a  sudden 
irruption  into  the  English  camp,  deposited  their  burden 
in  the  town,  and  again  broke  through  the  English 
without  suffering  any  loss  in  this  dangerous  enter- 
prise. But  the  English  had,  soon  after,  full  revenge 
for  the  insult.  Heorv  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  the  French  horse,  who  bad  advanced 
to  protect  another  incursion  of  Fontrailles ;  and  he 
ordered  some  troops  to  pass  the  Lis,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  him.  The  cavalry  of  Oance,  though  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  gentlemen  who  had  behaved  with 
great  gallantry  in  many  desperate  actions  in  Italy, 
Were,  on  sight  of  the  enemy,  seized  with  so  unac- 
countable a  panic,  that  they  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  Enjiish.  The  duke 
of  Longueville,  who  commanded  the  French,  and 
niany  other  oflliceni  of  distinction,  were  made  prison 
•rs.  This  action,  or  rather  rout,  is  sometimes  called 
Ike  battle  of  Guinegile,  from  the  place  where  it  wis 
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fought ;  bat  more  commonly  the  *'  BatU«  of  Spurs/ 
becauM  the  French » that  day,  mado  more  ute  of  theii 
■pon,  than  of  their  swords  or  military  weapons. 

After  the  capture  of  Terouane  and  Tournay,  tb€ 
king  returned  to  England,  and  carried  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  Success  had  attended  him 
in  every  enterprise ;  but  all  men  of  judgment  were 
convinced  that  this  campaign  was,  in  reality,  both  ru- 
inotts  and  inglorious  to  him.     , 

The  success  which  attended  Henrv's  arms  in  the 
north,  was  much  more  decisive.  Tlie  king  of  Scot- 
land  had  assembled  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom : 
and  af^r  passing  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  he  ravaged  the  parts  of  Northumber- 
land  nearest  to  that  river,  and  employed  himself  in 
taking  several  castles  of  small  importance.  The  earl 
of  Surrey,  having  collected  a  force  of  twenty-six  thou- 
sand men,  marched  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
approached  the  Scots,  who  had  encamped  on  some 
high  ground  near  the  bills  of  Cheviot.  Surrey  feiened 
a  march  towards  Berwick ;  and  the  Scottish  army  hav- 
ing descended  the  hill,  an  engagement  became  inevi- 
table. A  furious  action  commenced,  and  was  contin> 
ued  till  night  separated  the  combatants.  The  victory 
seemed  yet  undecided,  and  the  numbers  that  fell  on 
each  aide  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  above  five 
thousand  men  ;  but  the  morning  discovered  where  the 
adTantage  lav.  The  English  had  lost  only  persons  of 
rniall  note;  but  the  Scottish  nobility  had  fallen  in  bat- 
tle, and  their  king  himself,  after  the  most  diligent  in* 
quirv,  could  no  where  be  found. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  and  most  of  his  chief  nobles, 
being  slain  in  the  field  of  Flouden,  an  inviting  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  to  Henry  of  reducing  that  kingdom 
to  subjection :  but  he  discovered  on  diis  occasioa  a 
mind  truly  mreat  and  generous.  When  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  Margaret,  who  was  created  regent  during 
the  infancy  of  ner  son,  applied  for  peace,  he  readily 
granted  It ;  and  compassionated  the  helpless  condition 
of  his  sister  and  nephew.  The  esrl  of  Surrev,  whe 
had  gained  biro  so  great  a  victory,  was  restored  to  the 
title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  father  for  engaging  on  the  side  of  Richard  th« 
lliird  •,  and  Wolsey,  who  was  both  his  favoaht«  wa4 
bis  minister,  was  created  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
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Peace  with  Scotland  enabled  Henrj  to  proeecvta 
15141  ^^^  enterprise  against  France,  yet  several  inci- 
-*  dents  o|)ened  his  eyes  to  the  rashness  of  the 
andertakingj  and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Guinogate,  was 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  this  disposition.  He  rep- 
resented, that  as  Lewis  was  a  widower  without  male 
children,  no  marriage  could  be  more  suitable  to  him 
than  that  with  the  princess  Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry. 
The  king  seemed  lo  hearken  to  this  discourse  with 
willing  cars  ;  and  Longuevillo  received  full  powers 
from  ms  master  for  negotiating  the  treaty.  The  ai;;^ 
tides  were  easily  adjusted  between  the  monarchs. 

The  espousals  of  Mary  and  Lewis  were  soon  after 
celebrated  at  Abbeville  }  but  th  j  monarch  was  seduced 
into  a  course  of  gnyety  and  pleasure,  very  unsuitable 
to  the  declining  state  of  his  health,  and  died  in  less 
15151  ^^^"  three  months  after  the  marriage.  He  was 
•»  succeeded  by  Francis,  duke  of  Angouleme,  who 
had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lewis. 

The  numerous  enemies  whom  VVolsey's  sudden 
elevation  and  haughty  deportment  had  raised  him, 
served  only  to  rivet  him  faster  in  Henry's  confidence. 
He  preferred  him  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  unite  with  it  the  sees  of  Durham  and  of 
Winchester;  while  the  pope,  observing  his  great  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  and  desirous  of  engaging  him 
in  his  interests,  created  him  a  cardinal.  His  train 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  servants,  of  whom  many 
were  knights  and  gentlemen.  Whoever  was  distin- 
guished by  any  art  or  science,  paid  court  to  the  cardi- 
nal ;  and  none  paid  court  in  vain.  Literature,  which 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  generous  pa- 
tron ;  and  both  by  his  public  institutions  and  private 
bounty,  he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of 
erudition.  Not  content,  however,  with  this  munifi- 
cence, which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  wise, 
be  strove  to  daxzle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the 
splendour  of  his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  costly 
embroidery  of  bis  liveries,  and  the  richness  uf  his  ap 
pare  I. 

Warharo,  chancellor  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
a  man  of  a  moderate  temper,  and  averse  to  all  dis- 
putes, chose  rather  to  retire  from  public  employment. 
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than  maintain  an  uneaual  contest  with  the  haughty  car 
dinal.  He  resided  hia  office  of  chancellor ;  and  the 
great  seal  was  immediately  delivered  to  Wolsey.  It 
this  new  accumulation  of  dignity  increased  his  ene* 
mies,  it  also  served  to  exa  t  bis  personal  character, 
and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  A  strict  admin* 
istration  of  justice  took  place  during  the  time  he  filled 
this  high  office  j  and  no  chancellor  ever  discovered 
{greater  impartiality  in  his  decisions,  deeper  penetra- 
tion of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law 
and  equity. 

The  title  of  legate,  which  was  afterwards  conferred 
on  Wolsey,  brought  with  it  a  great  accession  of  pow- 
er  and  dignity.  He  erected  an  office,  which  he  called 
the  legaline  court,  and  on  which  he  conferred  a  kind 
of  inquisitorial  and  censorial  power,  even  over  the 
laity  3  and  directed  it  to  inouire  into  all  actions,  which, 
though  they  escaped  the  law,  might  appear  contrary 
to  good  morals.  The  abuse,  however,  of  this  court, 
at  Icn^h  reached  the  king's  cars ;  and  he  expressed 
such  displeasure  to  the  cardinal,  as  made  him  ever  af- 
ter more  cautious  in  exerting  his  authority. 

While  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  pleasure  and 
15191  A™^B®°>®i'^^>  intrusted  the  government  of  his 
•I  kingdom  to  thia  imperious  minister,  an  incident 
happened  abroad,  which  excited  bis  attention.  Maxi- 
milian, the  emperor,  died ;  a  man  who,  of  himself, 
was  indeed  of  little  consequence ;  but  as  his  death 
left  vacant  the  first  station  umnng  Christian  princes, 
it  set  the  passions  of  men  in  agitation,  and  proved  a 
kind  of  era  in  the  general  system  of  Europe.  The 
kinfjs  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  declared  them- 
!>clvc8  candidates  for  the  imperial  crown,  and  employ- 
ed every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue,  which  prom- 
ised them  success  in  so  great  a  point  of  ambition. 
Henry  also  was  encouraged  to  aavance  his  preten- 
sions ;  but  \\\h  minister,  Pace,  who  wan  despatched  to 
the  electors,  found  that  he  began  to  canvass  too  late. 

Francis  and  Charles  professed  from  the  t>eginning 
to  carry  on  this  rivalship  without  enmity ;  but  ail  men 
perceived  that  this  moderation  would  not  be  of  long 
duration;  and  when  Charles  af  length  prevailed,  the 
French  monarch  could  not  suppress  hia  mdignation  at 
being  disappointed  in  so  important  a  pretension    Both 
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nf  fhem  were  princes  endowed  with  talents  snil  abi1i« 
Des;  brftVe,  asfnring^  active,  warl.ke;  beloved  by 
iNeir  servants  and  subiects,  dreaded  by  their  cnemie!i, 
ami  respected  by  nil  the  world  :  Francis,  opfin,  frfink, 
liberal,  munificent,  carrying  these  virtues  to  an  excf.^s 
which  prejudiced  his  afirairs  :  Charles,  political,  cln:je, 
artPttl,  frugiil ;  better  qualified  to  obtain  success  in 
wars  and  in  negotiations,  especially  the  latter.  Tho 
one  the  more  amiable  man ;  the  other  the  greater  mon- 
arch. Charles  reaped  the  succession  of  Castile,  of  Arn- 
gon,  of  Austria,  of  the  Netherlands:  he  inherited  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  of  Grenadi :  election  entitled  hiin 
to  the  empire  :  even  the  bounds  of  the  globe  seernod 
lr>  ho  enHrgod  a  little  before  his  time,  that  he  miirht 
possess  the  whole  treasure,  as  yet  entire  and  unrill^d. 
of  the  now  world.  But  though  the  concurrence  of 
nil  these  advantages  formed  an  empire,  greater  and 
more  extensive  than  any  known  in  Europe  since  that 
of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of  France  alone,  beinq 
close,  compact,  united,  rich,  populous,  and  interposed 
between  the  provinces  of  the  emperor's  dominions 
was  able  to  make  a  vijjorous  opposition  to  his  progress 
and  maintain  the  contest  a^inst  him. 

Henry  possessed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  by 
the  native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  situation,  to 
hold  the  balance  between  those  two  powers ;  but  he 
was  heedless,  inconsiderate,  capricious,  and  impolitic. 
Francis,  well  acquainted  with  his  character,  solicited 
an  interview  near  Calais,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by 
familiar  conversation,  to  gain  upon  his  friendship  and 
confidence.  VVolsey  earnestly  seconded  this  propo- 
sal ;  and,  as  Henry  himself  loved  show  and  maornifi- 
cence,  he  cheerfully  adjusted  the  preliminaries  of  the 
interview.  The  two  monarchs  met  in  a  Held  within 
the  English  pale,  between  Guisnes  and  Andres ;  and 
I  "5m  *^^'^  ""^^  their  profusion  of  expen«e,  as  pro- 
*°^J  cored  to  the  place  the  name  of  th»  Field  of  tne 
Cloth  of  Gold. 

A  defiance  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kin^rs  to  each 
other's  court,  and  throngh  all  the  chief  cities  or  Eti- 
fopc,  Importing,  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with  four- 
teen aids,  would  be  ready  In  the  plains  of  Picardy,  to 
tnswer  all  comers  that  were  gentlemen,  at  till  and 
tournament.    Tlie  monarchs,  in  order  to  fulfil  this 
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ehallenge,  adruiced  into  the  field  on  horaebtck| 
Francii,  rarrounded  with  Henry^t  guards,  and  Henry 
with  those  of  Francis.  They  were  gorgeously  appa* 
relied ;  and  were  both  of  them  the  most  comely  per* 
sonages  of  their  age,  as  well  as  the  most  expiert  in 
every  military  exercise.  They  carried  away  the  prix« 
at  ail  trials  in  those  dangerous  pastimes.  The  ladies 
were  the  judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  rencounter  whenever  they  deemed  it  expe- 
dient. 

Henry  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and 
Mnrgaret  of  Savoy  at  Gravelines;  and  we  artfui 
Charles  effaced  all  the  friendship  te  which  the  frank 
and  generous  nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.  He 
secured  Wolsey  in  his  interests,  by  assuring  him  of 
nis  assistance  in  obtaining  the  papacy,  and  by  putting 
him  in  immediate  possession  or  the  revenues  belong- 
ing; to  the  sees  of  Badajox  and  Placentia. 

The  violent  emulation  between  the  emperor  and 
the  French  king  soon  broke  out  in  hostilities.  Henry, 
who  pretended  to  be  neutral,  engaged  them  to  send 
their  ambassadors  to  Calais,  there  to  negotiate  a  peace 
under  the  mediation  of  Wolsey  and  the  pope's  nuncio. 
The  emperor  was  well  apprized  of  the  partiality  of 
'  these  mediators ;  and  his  demands  in  the  conference 
were  so  unreasonable  as  plainly  proved  him  conscious 
of  the  advantage.  On  Francis  rejecting  the  terms  pro- 
posed, the  congress  of  Calais  broke  up,  and  Wolsey, 
soon  afler,  took  a  journey  to  Bru^s,  where  he  met 
with  the  emperor.  He  was  received  with  the  same 
state,  magnificence,  and  respect,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Icing  of  England  himself;  and  he  concluded,  in  his 
master's  name,  an  ofiensive  alliance  with  the  pope  aLd 
the  emperor,  the  result  of  the  private  views  and  am- 
bitious projects  of  the  cardinal. 

An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  engrossed  at 
thid  time  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  I^o  X.,  by 
his  generous  and  enterprising  temper,  having  exhaust* 
ed  his  treasury,  in  order  to  suppoK  his  liberalities, 
had  recourse  to  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  produce 
of  this  revenue,  particularly  that  which  arose  from 
Saxony  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was 
farmed  out  to  a  merchant  of  Genoa.  The  scandal  of 
this  transaction,  with  the  licentious  lives  which  the 
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collectopi  are  reported  to  have  led,  rooaed  Martin  La 
ther,  a  profeaaor  of  the  aniveraity  of  Wittemberg 
who  not  only  preached  againat  theae  abuaea  in  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  but  even  decried  indulgences  them 
aelvos,  and  waa  thence  carried,  by  the  heat  of  dispute, 
to  qu«98tion  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Finding  hia 
opinittns  greedily  hearkened  to,  he  promulgated  ihem 
by  writing  and  discourse  ;  and  in  a  short  time,  all  Eu- 
rope waa  Blled  with  the  voice  of  this  daring  innovator. 

As  there  aubsisted  in  England  great  remains  of  the 
Lollaria,  the  doctrinea  of  Luther  secretly  gained  ma- 
ny partisans;  but  Henry  had  been  educated  in  a  strict 
attach.nent  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  therefore  op- 
posed the  progreaa  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  by  all  tho 
influence  which  hia  extensive  and  almost  absolute  au- 
thority conferred  upon  him.  He  even  wrote  a  book 
in  Latin,  against  the  principlei  of  Luther  j  a  perform- 
ance which,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  subject  and 
the  age,  doea  no  discredit  to  hia  capacity.  He  sent 
a  copy  to  Leo,  who  received  so  magnificent  a  present 
with  great  teatimony  of  regard  :  and  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  FaUh  ;  an  appellation  still 
retained  by  the  kings  of  England. 

Hunry  having  declared  war  against  France,  Surrey 
1622 1  ^^°^®^  aome  troops  at  Cherbourg  in  Normandy  ; 
-1  and  after  laying  waste  the  country,  he  sailed  to 
Morl.uz,  a  rich  town  in  Brittany,  which  he  took  and 
plumWred.  The  war  with  France,  however,  proceed- 
ed alowly  for  want  of  money.  Henry  had  caused  a 
general  aurvey  to  be  made  of  hie  kingdom,  and  had  is- 
■ued  hia  privy  seal  to  the  moat  wealthy,  demanding 
loana  of  particalar  auma :  be  soon  after  published  an 
edict  for  a  general  tax  upon  hia  aubjects,  which  he 
still  called  a  loan;  and  he  levied  five  shillings  in  the 
pound  upon  the  clergy,  and  two  upon  the  laity.  The 
>arliament,  which  waa  summoned  about  this  time,  was 
ar  from  complaining  of  these  illegal  transactions :  but 
the  commons,  more  tenacious  of  their  money  than 
their  national  privilegea,  refused  a  grant  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousana  pounds,  divided  into  four  yearly  pay- 
mcnta ;  a  sum  computed  to  be  equal  to  four  shillinsi 
in  the  pound  of  one  year's  revenue^  and  they  only 
▼oted  an  imposition  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  u« 
all  posaesaed  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  and  upwards,  of 
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two  ihillings  in  the  poand  on  all  who  enjoyed  twontj 
pounds  a-year  and  upwards,  one  ahilling  on  all  who 
possessed  between  twenty  pounds  and  forty  shillinga 
torear,  and  on  the  other  subjects  above  sixteen  years 
or  age,  a  groat  a-head.  The  king  was  dissatisfied  with 
this  saving  disposition  of  the  commons  ;  and  on  pre« 
tence  of  necessity,  he  levied  in  one  year,  from  all  who 
were  worth  forty  pounds,  what  the  parliament  had 
granted  him  payable  in  four  years.  These  irregularities 
were  commonly  ascribed  to  Wolsey's  counsels,  who, 
tmsting  to  the  protection  afforded  him  by  his  ecclesi- 
astical character,  was  the  less  scrupulous  in  his  en- 
croachments on  the  civil  rights  of  ttie  nation. 

A  new  treaty  was  ooncluded  between  Henry  and 
15241  ^^'^'^^  ^^^  ^®  invasion  of  France;  but  the 
^*>z%j  ^^^^  qP  Bourbon  to  whom  Charles  confided  a 
powerfVil  army,  in  order  to  conquer  Provence  and  Dau- 

Khiny,  was  obliged,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  on 
larseiiles,  to  lead  his  forces,  weakened,  baffled,  and 
disheartened,  into  Italy.  Francis  might  now  have 
enjoyed,  in  safety,  the  glory  of  repulsing  all  his  ene- 
mies ;  but,  ardent  for  the  conquest  of  Milan,  he  pass- 
ed the  Alps,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia,  a  town  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  defended  by  Leyva,  one  of  the 
bravest  officers  in  the  Spanish  service.  Every  attempt 
which  the  French  king  made  to  gain  this  important 
15251  P^^^®  proved  fruitless.  Fatigue  and  unfavoura- 
■*  ble  weather  had  wasted  the  French  army,  when 
the  imperial  army,  commanded  by  Pescara,  Lannoy, 
and  Bourbon,  advanced  to  raise  the  siege.  The  im- 
perial generals,  after  cannonading  the  French  camp 
for  several  days,  at  last  made  a  general  assault,  ana 
broke  into  the  intrenchments.  Francis's  forces  were 
put  to  the  rout,  and  himself,  surrounded  by  his  ene- 
mies, after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and  killing  sev- 
en men  with  his  own  hand,  was  obliged  at  last  to  sur- 
render himself  prisoner.  Almost  the  whole  armv,  full 
of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either  perished  by  the 
■word,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  few  who  es- 
caped with  their  lives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  . 

Henry  was  startled  at  this  important  event,  and  be- 
came sensible  of  his  own  danger,  from  the  loss  of  • 
proper  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  Charles.  Inotead 
of  taking  advantage^  therefore^  of  the  distressed  oca 
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dition  of  Francis,  he  wai  determined  to  lend  him  ag« 
■ittance  in  hit  present  calamities  j  and,  as  the  glort 
of  generosity  in  raising  a  fallen  enemy  concarred  wito 
bis  political  interest,  he  hesitated  the  less  in  embra- 
cins  these  new  measures.  He  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  regent  of  France,  and  en^^ed  to  procure 
her  son  his  liberty  on  reasonable  conditions.  Charles, 
dreading  a  g<>!neral  combination  against  him,  was  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  The 
principal  condition  was  the  restoring  of  Francis's  lib- 
erty, and  the  delivery  of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  bos- 
tages  to  the  emperor  for  the  cession  of  Bursundy. 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  Henrv  and 
Francis,  a  new  treaty  was  some  time  alter  concluded 
at  London ;  in  which  the  former  agreed  finally  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France  ^  claims 
which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical,  but 
which  ofl^n  served  as  a  pretence  for  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  two  nations.  As  a  return  for  this 
concession,  Francis  bound  himself  and  his  successors 
to  nay  for  ever  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  to  Henry 
and  his  successors ;  and  that  greater  solemnity  might 
be  given  to  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parlia- 
ments and  great  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  should 
give  their  assent  to  it.  Thus,  the  terror  of  the  empe- 
ror's greatness  had  extinguished  the  ancient  animos- 
ity between  the  nations;  and  Spain,  during  more 
than  a  century,  became  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
English. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon, 
his  brother's  widow,  had  not  passed  without  much 
■cruple  and  difficulty  ;  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
were  in  general  bent  against  a  conjugal  union  between 
mch  near  relations ;  and  with  some  doubts  that  natur- 
ally arose  in  Henry's  mind,  there  concurred  other  caus- 
es, which  tended  much  to  increase  his  remorse.  The 
queen  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  less  than  six 
years ;  and  the  decay  of  her  l^sauty,  together  with 
particular  infirmities  and  diseases,  had  contributed, 
notwithstanding  her  blameless  character  and  deport- 
ment, to  render  her  person  unacceptable  to  him. 
Though  she  had  borne  nim  several  children,  they  all 
died  in  early  infancy,  except  one  daughter }  and  he 
was  the  more  struck  with  this  misfortune,  because  the 
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eoarae  oT  being  childless  ii  the  verr  threatening  con 
tained  in  the  Motaical  law  against  those  who  espoust 
^.hcir  brother'a  widow.  The  succession  too  of  the  crown 
was  a  consideration  that  occurred  to  every  one,  when* 
erer  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's  marriage  was  called  in 
question  ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  doubts  of 
Mary's  legitimacy  concurred  with  the  weakness  of 
her  sex,  the  king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir,  would  ad- 
Tance  his  pretensions,  and  might  throw  the  kingdom 
into  confusion.  Thus  the  king  was  impelled,  both  by 
his  private  passions,  and  by  motives  of  public  interest 
to  seek  the  dissolution  of  his  inauspicious,  and,  as  it 
was  esteemed,  unlawful  marriage  with  Catherine. 

Anne  Boleyn,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,  had 
been  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and  had 
acquired  an  entire  ascendant  over  Henry's  affectinns. 
This  young  lady,  whose  grandeur  and  misfortunes 
have  rendered  her  so  celebrated,  was  daughter  of  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  who  had  been  employed  bv  the  king 
in  several  embassies,  and  who  was  allied  ta  all  the 
principal  nobility  in  the  kingdom.  Henry's  scruples 
or  aversion  had  made  him  break  off  all  conjugal  com- 
merce  with  the  queen  j  but  as  he  still  supported  an 
Intercourse  of  civility  and  friendship  with  her,  he  had 
occasion,  in  the  frequent  visits  which  he  paid  her,  to 
observe  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  charms  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Finding  Uie  accomplishments  of  her  mind 
no  wise  inferior  to  her  exterior  graces,  be  even  enter- 
tained  the  desizn  of  raising  her  to  the  throne  :  and  as 
every  motive  or  inclination  and  policy  seemed  thus  to 
concur  tn  making  the  king  desirous  of  a  divorce  from 
Catherine,  he  resolved  to  make  application  to  pope 
Clement,  and  sent  Knight,  his  secretary,  to  Rome  for 
that  purpose.  Clement  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor;  and  when  the  English  secreta- 
15281  !7  '<*l'ci^d  hi"*  i^  private,  he  received  a  very 
^  favourable  answer.  After  Clement  had  recov- 
ered his  liberty,  he  granted  a  commission,  to  try  the 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  in  which  cardinal 
Campegzio  was  joined  with  Wolsey  j  but  in  confor- 
mity witfi  the  pope's  views  and  intentions,  the  former 
deferred  the  decision  by  the  most  artful  delajs.  At 
length,  the  business  seemed  to  be  drawing  near  to  t 
period  :  and  the  king  was  every  day  in  expectation  of 
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a  tentehce  in  his  favotir,  when  the  menaces  and 
promises  of  Charles  proved  saccessful ;  and  Clement 
suspending  the  commission  of  the  legates,  adjourned 
the  cause  to  his  own  personal  judgment  at  Rome. 

Wolsey  had  long  foreseen  the  failure  of  this  meas- 
ure as  the  sure  forerunner  of  his  ruin.  The  dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  sent  to  require  from  him  the 
sreat  seal,  which  was  delivered  by  the  king  to  sir 
Thomas  More.  All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  seix- 
«d ;  and  the  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Csher, 
a  country  seat  which  he  possessed  near  Hampton 
court. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in 
Cambridge,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning,  and 
still  more  for  the  candour  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
temper,  falling  one  evening  by  accident  into  company 
with  Gardiner,  now  secretary  of  state,  and  Fox,  the 
king's  almoner,  the  business  of  the  divorce  became 
the  subject  of  conversation.  Cranmer  observed  that 
the  readiest  way,  either  to  quiet  Henry's  conscience, 
or  extort  the  pope's  consent,  would  be  to  consult  all 
the  universities  of  Europe  with  regtird  to  this  contro- 
▼erted  point.    When  the  king  was  informed  of  the 

f proposal,  he  was  delighted  with  it,  and  immediately, 
c  prosecution  of  the  scheme  prnpoaed,  employed  his 
■gents  to  collect  the  judgments  of  all  the  univprsitses 
in  Europe.  The  universities  of  France,  of  Venice, 
Ferrara,  Padua,  and  Bologna,  with  those  of  Oxford  and 
15301  ^^^^"^^>  ^^®  tt.eir  opinion  in  the  king's  fa- 
^^J  vour  ;  and  the  convocations  both  of  Canterbu- 

S'  and  York  pronounced  Henry's  marriage  invalid, 
ut  Clement,  who  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  emperor,  continued  to  summon  the  king  to  ap- 
pear, either  by  himself  or  proxy,  before  his  tribunal  at 
Kome. 

Adtr  Wolsey  had  remained  some  time  at  Kshor,  he 
Was  allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond ;  but  the  cour* 
tiers,  dreading  still  his  vicinity  to  the  kini;,  procured 
an  order  for  him  to  remove  to  his  eoe  of  Vork.  The 
cardinal,  therefore,  took  up  his  rosidcnce  at  Cawood 
In  Yorkshire ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
unmolested  in  this  retreat.  The  earl  of  Northirniber- 
land  received  orders,  without  regard  tu  Wolsoy's  eccle- 
■iastical  character   to  arrest  him  for  high  ticaeon,  and 
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to  cnndact  him  to  London,  in  order  to  take  bis  tri:il 
The  cardinal,  partly  from  the  fatiguea  of  hia  journey, 
partly  from  the  agitation  of  his  anxious  mind,  was  seix- 
ed  with  a  disorder  which  turned  into  a  dysentery,  and 
he  was  able,  with  some  difficulty,  to  reach  Leicester* 
abbey,  where  he  immediately  took  to  his  bed,  whence 
he  lievor  rose  more.  A  little  before  he  expired, 
among  other  expressions  he  used  the  following  words 
to  sir  William  Kingston,  constable  of  the  Tower,  who 
had  nim  in  custody  :  "  Had  I  but  served  God  as  dili- 
gently as  I  hnve  served  my  king,  he  would  not  have 
given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs."  Thus  died  this  fa- 
mous  cardinal,  whose  character  seems  to  Lave  con- 
tained as  singula'  a  variety  as  the  fortune  to  which  he 
was  exposed. 

A  new  session  of  parliament  was  held,  together  with 
155 II  ^  convocation  ;  and  from  the  latter  a  confession 
J  was  extorted,  that  "  the  king  was  the  protector, 
and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of 
England."  In  the  next  session,  an  act  was  passed 
against  levying  the  annates  or  first-fruits  ;  and  it  was 
also  voted,  that  any  censures  which  should  be  passed 
by  the  court  of  Rome  on  account  of  that  law,  should 
be  entirely  disregarded. 

Having  proceeded  too  far  to  recede,  Henry  private- 
.c<^1  ly  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Anno  jBoleyn, 
^^'  who-n  he  had  previously  created  marchioness 
of  Pembroke.  Anne  became  pregnant  soon  after  her 
marriage  j  and  this  event  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
king.  An  act  was  made  against  ail  appeals  to  Rome 
in  causes  of  matrimony  and  divorces;  and  Henry  find- 
ing the  new  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly 
owned  his  marriage,  and  informed  Catherine  that  she 
was  hereafter  to  be  treated  only  as  princess-dowager 
of  Wales. 

The  parliament  enacted  laws  which  were  totally 
subversive  of  the  papal  authority  in  England.  But 
the  most  important  law  passed  this  session,  was  that 
which  rcf»uhled  the  succession  to  the  crown.  The 
marria<,'p  of  the  king  with  Catherine  was  declared  un- 
lawful, void,  and  of  no  effect;  and  the  marriage  with 
queen  Anne  was  established  and  confirmed.  The 
crown  was  appointed  to  descend  to  the  issue  of  this 
marriage,  ana  failing  them,  to  the  king's  heirs  forever 
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Ab  oath  likewise  was  enjoioed  to  be  taken  in  favoiu 
of  this  order  of  tuccession,  under  the  penalty  ofirn- 
primmment  during  tlie  king's  pleasure,  und  lorfeilure 
of  (roods  and  chattels.  Fiuher,  bishop  of  Rucheuter, 
•nd  sir  Thomas  More,  were  the  only  pemona  uf 
note  who  scrupled  the  oath  of  succeshion :  and  the 
kin^  ordered  both  to  be  indicted  upon  the  statute,  and 
committed  prisonen  to  the  Tower. 

The  parlinment  being  affain  assembled,  conferred  on 
153n  ^'"^  ^^^  ^'^'^  of  the  only  supreme  head  on 

^  earth  of  the  church  of  England;  pud  in  this 
memorable  act  they  acknowledged  his  inherent  pow- 
er, "to  visit,  and  repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  cor- 
rect, restrain,  or  amend,  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses, 
oflences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which  fell  under 
any  spiritual  authority,  or  jurisdiction."  They  also 
declared  it  treason  to  attempt,  imagine,  or  speak  evil 
against  the  king^  queen,  or  nis  heirs,  or  to  endeavour 
depriving  them  of  their  dignities  or  titles.  They  gave 
him  a  right  to  all  the  annates  and  tithes  of  benefices, 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
They  attainted  More  and  I*  isher  for  misprision  of  trea- 
son ;  and  they  completed  the  union  of  England  and 
Wales,  by  giving  to  that  principali'y  all  the  benefits 
of  the  English  laws. 

1'hough  Henry  had  rejected  the  authority  of  the  see 
of  Home,  yet  the  idea  of  heresy  still  appeared  detesta- 
ble as  well  as  formidable  to  that  prinje  ;  and  for  more 
reasons  than  one,  he  was  indisposed  to  encourage  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers.  Separate  as  he  stood  from 
the  catholic  church,  and  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
bead  of  it,  he  still  valued  himself  on  maintn'siiug  the 
catholic  doctrine,  and  on  guardin?  ty  ure  and  sword 
the  imagined  pnrity  of  his  speculative  principles. 

Henry's  oiinisters  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley  a 
character  as  his  conduct ;  and  seemed  to  waver,  du- 
ring this  whole  reign,  between  the  ancient  and  the 
new  religion.  The  queen,  engaged  by  interest  as  wc  \l 
m  inclination,  favoured  the  cause  of  the  reformers. 
Cromwell,  who  was  created  secretary  of  state,  and 
who  was  aaily  advancing  in  the  king's  confidence,  had 
embraced  the  same  views ;  and  as  he  was  a  man  of 
prudence  and  abilities,  be  was  able,  very  cflcctually, 
Ihoiigfa  in  a  covert  manner,  to  promote  the  lato  inno» 
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Tationt.  Craaroer,  archbishop  of  Canterboiy,  h«4  M 
eretly  adopted  the  protestant  tenets ;  and  he  bad  gain 
ed  Henry's  friendship  by  his  candour  and  sinoerity  | 
virtues  which  he  possessed  in  as  eminent  a  degree  aa 
those  limes,  equally  distracted  with  faction  and  op> 
pressed  by  tyranny,  could  easily  permit.  On  tbu 
other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhered  to  the  ancient 
faith  ;  and  by  his  high  rank,  as  well  as  by  his  taleaU 
both  for  peace  and  war,  he  had  great  aathority  in  the 
king's  council :  Gardiner,  lately  created  bishop  of 
Winchester,  had  enlisted  himself  in  the  same  party : 
and  the  suppleness  of  his  character,  and  dexterity  of 
his  conduct,  had  rendered  him  one  of  iU  principal 
supporters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  who  held  the  balane* 
between  the  factions,  was  enabled,  by  the  courtship 
paid  him  both  by  protesUnts  and  oatholica,  io  assume 
an  unbounded  authority.  The  ambiguity  of  his  e^t^ 
duct,  though  it  kept  the  courtiers  in  awe,  served  in  th« 
main  to  encourage  the  protestant  doctrine  among  his 
subjects.  The  books  composed  bv  the  Lutherana 
were  secretly  imported  into  England,  and  made  con 
▼erts  every  where  ;  but  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  Tindal,  who,  r'reading  the  eiertioa  of  the  king's 
authority,  had  fled  to  Antwerp,  was  iustly  deemed 
one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  to  tne  established  faith. 

Though  Henry  negiected  not  to  punish  those  who 
adhered  to  the  protestant  doctrine,  which  he  deemed 
heresy,  yet  he  knew  that  his  most  formidable  enemies 
were  the  monks,  who,  having  their  immediate  depen* 
denco  on  the  Roman  pontiff,  apprehended  their  ow« 
ruin  to  be  the  certain  consequence  of  abolishing  his 
authority  in  England.  Somo  of  these  were  detected 
in  a  conspiracy  i  and  the  detection  instigated  the  king 
to  take  vengeance  on  them.  He  suppressed  three 
monasteries  ;  and  finding  that  little  clamour  was  ei^ 
cited  by  this  act  of  power,  he  was  more  OBCouragod 
to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  remainder.  Mean- 
while, he  exercised  punishments  on  individuals  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  parliament  had  made  it 
treason  to  endeavour  to  deprive  the  kin^  of  bis  digni 
ty  or  titles ;  they  had  lately  added  to  his  other  titles 
that  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  ;  it  was  inferred 
^at  to  deny  his  supremacy  was  treasos )  sad  oisny 
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prion  and  ecclesiaitici  lost  their  liTes  for  thii  new 
•peciet  orffuilt.  Impelled  by  bis  violent  temper,  and 
desirous  of  striking  a  terror  into  the  whole  nation, 
Henry  proceeded,  by  making  examples  of  Fisher  and 
More,  to  consummate  his  tyranny. 

When  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  was  re- 
ported at  Rome,  Paul  III.,  who  had  succeeded  Cle- 
ment VII.  in  the  papal  throne,  excommunicated  the 
king  and  his  adherents,  deprived  him  of  his  crown 
and  gave  his  kingdom  to  any  invader  ;  but  he  delnyca 
I^CT  the  publication  of  this  sentence  till  the  empe- 
"-'  ror,  who  was  at  that  time  hard  pressed  by  the 
Turks  and  the  protestant  princes  in  Germany,  should 
be  in  a  conditiou  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Howev- 
er, an  incident  happened,  which  seemed  to  open  the 
way  for  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  and  Charles 
Queen  Catherine  died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  of  a  lingering  illness,  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  her  age.  She  wrote  a  \cry  tender  letter  to  the 
king,  a  little  before  she  expired,  in  which  she  gave 
him  the  appellation  of  her' most  dear  lord,  king,  and 
husband ;  and  she  concluded  with  these  words :  "  I 
make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  nil 
things."  The  king  was  touched  even  to  the  shedding 
of  tears,  by  this  last  tender  proof  of  Catherine's  nflec- 
tion :  but  queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  expressed  her 

{'oy  lx>r  the  death  of  a  rival  beyond  what  decency  or 
lumanity  could  permit. 

The  emperor  thought  that,  as  the  demise  of  his  nunt 
had  removed  all  foundation  of  a  persimal  animosity 
between  him  and  Henry,  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 
detach  him  from  the  alliance  of  France;  but  Henry 
was  rendered  indiflerent  to  the  advances  made  by  the 
emperor,  both  by  his  experience  of  the  duplicity,  and 
insincerity  of  that  monarch,  and  the  ill  success  that 
he  met  with  in  his  invasion  of  Provence. 

Henry,  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation, 
determined  to  suppress  the  monasteries,  and  to  put 
himself  in  possession  of  their  ample  revenues,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  delegated  his  supremacy  to  Crom- 
well, who  was  then  secretary  of  state,  and  who  em- 
ployed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  an^ 
deportment  of  the  friars.  If  we  may  credit  the  reports 
of  the  commissioneni,  monstrous  disorders  wAre  (ouiij 
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in  many  of  the  religioai  housen.  Henry  had  recoiir«« 
to  hit  uaual  instrument  of  power,  l)}e  parliament;  wn4 
in  order  to  prepare  men  for  the  innovations  projected, 
the  report  of  the  visiters  was  published,  and  a  genera, 
horror  was  endeavoured  to  be  excited  in  the  nation 
against  institutions,  which  had  long  been  the  object* 
of  the  most  profound  veneration.  An  act  was,  there* 
fore,  passed,  by  which  three  hundred  and  seventy* 
six  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenue*, 
amounting  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  a*year,  were 
granted  to  the  king,  together  with  their  goods,  chat- 
tels, and  plate,  computed  at  a  hundred  tnousand 
pounds  more.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  opposition 
was  mide  to  this  important  law :  so  absolute  was  Hen- 
r^  8  authority  : 

But  while  the  supporters  of  the  new  religion  wert 
exulting  in  their  prosperity,  they  met  with  a  mortifies* 
tion  in  the  fite  of  their  patroness  Anne  Boleyn,  who 
lost  her  life  by  the  rage  of  her  furious  husband.  She 
had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  son:  and  Henry's  ex- 
treme  fondness  for  male  issue  was  tnereby  disappoint* 
ed.  The  king's  love  was  transferred  to  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  sir  .Tohn  Seymour ;  and  he  was  determined  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  gratification  of  his  new  ap* 
petite.  In  a  tilting  at  Greenwich,  the  queen  happen- 
ed to  drop  her  handkerchief,  an  incident  probably  cas- 
ual, but  interpreted  by  tne  king  as  an  instance  of  gal- 
lantry to  some  of  her  paramours.  He  immediately 
arrested  sereral  persons,  in  the  number  of  whom  was 
lord  Rocheford,  the  queen's  brother ;  and  next  day  he 
ordered  the  queen  to  be  carried  to  the  Tower.  Tho 
queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers  $ 
and  the  chief  evidence  adduced  against  them  was,  that 
Rocheford  had  bcuu  seen  to  lean  on  her  bed,  before 
some  company.  Unassisted  by  counsel,  the  queen 
defended  herself  with  great  judgment  and  presence  of 
mind  ;  and  the  spccUitors  pronounced  her  entirely  in 
nocent.  Jiuli(meut,  however,  was  given  against  both 
her  and  Rncliulmd;  and  when  the  dreadful  sentence 
was  prnnouncnd  lit\ing  up  her  hands  to  heaven,  she 
exclaimed,  "  O  Father,  O  Creator,  thou  who  art  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knovost  that  I  have 
Dot  deserved  this  fate."  Af\er  being  beheaded,  her 
budv  was  thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm  treeii 
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■MfU  to  hold  arrowt,  and  wu  buried  in  the  Tower. 
The  innecence  of  Anne  Bolevn  cannot  reaionably  be 
called  in  question ;  and  the  king  made  the  most  ef- 
feetoal  apology  for  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the 
day  af^er  the  execution.  The  parliament  bad  the 
meanness  to  declare  the  issue  of  both  his  former  mar- 
riages illegitimate  ;  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  the 
king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any  subsequent  wife; 
and  in  case  he  should  die  without  issue,  he  was  em- 
powered  by  his  will  to  dispose  of  the  crown. 

A  convocation  which  sat  at  the  same  time  with  the 
parliament,  determined  the  standard  of  faith  to  consist 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apostolic, 
Nicene,  and  Athanaatan  j  auricular  confession,  and 
penance,  were  admitted  ^  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
marriage,  extreme  unction,  confirmation,  or  holy  or- 
ders;  as  sacrn  .i.^nts ;  and  in  this  omission  the  influ- 
ence of  the  protestants  appeared.  The  real  presence, 
however,  was  asserted,  conformably  to  the  ancient 
doctrine ;  while  the  terms  of  acceptance  were  estab- 
lished to  be  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercy  and 
good  pleasure  of  God,  suitable  to  the  new  principles. 
These  articles  of  belief  were  formed  by  the  convoca- 
tion, corrected  by  the  king,  and  subscribed  by  every 
member  of  that  society  ;  whilst  not  one,  except  Henry, 
adopted  these  doctrines  and  opinions.  The  expelled 
monks,  wandering  about  the  country,  excited  both  the 
piety  and  compassion  of  men  ;  and  as  the  ancient  rHi- 
gion  took  hold  of  the  populace  by  powerful  motives, 
suited  to  vulgar  capacity,  it  was  able,  now  that  it  was 
brought  into  apparent  hazard,  (o  raise  the  stronj^est 
teal  in  its  favour.  The  first  rioing  was  in  Linc(»in- 
•kire,  and  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand  men ; 
but  the  duke  of  Suffolk  appearin;^  at  the  head  of  some 
forces,  with  secret  assurances  of  pardon,  the  populace 
was  dispersed  and  a  few  of  their  leaders  suffered. 
The  northern  rebels  were  more  numerous  and  more 
formidable  than  those  of  Lincolnshire.  One  Aske,  a 
gentleman,  had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  governing  the  popuTare.  Their  enter- 
prise they  called  the  PUgrimagt  of  Graa:  they  took 
an  oath  that  their  only  motive  proceeded  from  their 
love  to  God,  their  care  of  the  kino's  person  and  issue^ 
Iheir  desire  of  pt^rifving  the  oobifity,  of  restoring  the 
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'J  of  Norfolk  was  appoiated  general  of  the  king's 
forces  againsl  the  rebels.  Aske,  with  many  other 
chiefs,  was  put  to  death ;  and  an  amnesty  was  granted 
to  the  people. 

Not  long  af\er  this  prosperous  isaoe,  Henry's  joy 
was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Edward  ;  yet  his  happiness  was  not 
without  alloy,  for  in  two  days  af\er  the  queen  dit'd. 
The  prince,  not  six  days  old,  was  created  prince  of 
Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester  j  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  the  Queen's  brother,  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Hertford ;  sir  William  FitswiU 
linms,  high-ndmirnl,  was  created  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton ;  sir  William  Paulet,  lord  St.  John  j  sir  John  Rus- 
sel,  lord  Russel. 

Henry's  rapacity,  the  consequence  of  his  profusion, 
produced  the  most  entire  destruction  of  the  monaste 
ries;  a  new  visitation  of  them  was  appointed;  and 
the  abbots  and  monks  were  induced,  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary  resignation  of  their 
houses.  The  whole  revenue  of  these  establishments 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  pounds.  Great  murmurs  were  every  wher# 
excited  on  account  of  these  violent  measures ;  bu^ 
Henry  took  an  effectual  method  of  interesting  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  the  success  of  his  measures;  he 
either  mnde  a  gift  of  the  revenues  of  convents  to  his 
favourites  and  courtierK,  or  sold  them  at  low  prices,  or 
exriinnsed  them  for  other  lands  on  very  disadvanta- 
geous terms.  The  court  of  Rome  saw  this  sacrile* 
gious  plunder  with  extreme  indignation  ;  and  Henry 
WIS  frequently  reproached  with  his  resemblance  to 
the  emper«»r  Julian. 

The  king  wns  so  much  governed  by  passion;  thit 
nothing  could  have  delayed  his  opposition  against 
Home,  but  some  new  objects  of  animosity.  Though 
he  h.id  (vraduilly  been  changing  the  tenets  of  that 
tlipnln^ical  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated^ 
yei  he  was  no  less  dogmaticnl  in  the  few  articles  which 
remained  to  him,  than  if  the  whole  fabric  had  been 
entire  and  unshaken.  The  point  on  which  he  chiefly 
rested  his  orthodoxy  happened  to  be  the  real  pres  ^ 
ence ;  and  every  departure  from  this  prinoipla,  ht' 
held  to  be  heretical  s^d  detestable. 
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Ltabtfft,  ft  Mbo^biifttter  in  Lo94on,  draw  up  objec 
•ioM  ftgtiiMl  the  eorporatl  pr«teace  j  and  when  cited 
ay  Cnuiner  and  Latinser.  imtead  of  recanting,  he 
▼entured  to  appeal  to  the  king,  Henry,  not  displeaa- 
ed  with  an  opportvaity  of  exerting  hia  supremacy,  and 
diaplayiog  hia  learning,  accepted  the  appeal.  Public 
notice  wm  giTeft,  that  he  intended  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  aefteolniaater :  scaffolds  were  erected  in 
Wesloiiaster-hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  audi- 
enoo)  and  Henry  appeared  on  hia  throne,  accumpa- 
nied  with  all  the  enaigna  of  majesty,  and  with  the  pre- 
lates and  temporal  peera  on  each  side  of  him.  The 
htahep  of  Chichester  opened  the  oooference  ;  and  the 
king  aaked  Lambert,  with  a  stera  countenance,  what 
hia  opioiea  waa  of  Chrisl'a  corporeal  presence  in  the 
saorament  of  the  altar.  He  afterwards  pressed  Lam* 
hert  with  arguments  drawo  from  Scripture  and  the 
soheolai0».  The  audience  applauded  the  force  of  his 
reasoninfl  and  the  extent  of  nis  erudition :  Cranmer 
secoodea  his  prools  by  some  new  topics }  Gardiner 
eolered  the  lists  as  a  support  to  Crttnmer ;  Tonstal 
took  up  the  arsument  after  Gardiner  j  Stokesley 
brought  fresh  aid  to  Tonstal :  six  bishops  more  ap 
peered  saeoeasitel^f  in  the  ield  sfXer  Stokesley }  and 
the  dispstation,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  waa  prolong- 
ed  for  Dve  honrs  i  till  Lambert,  fatisued,  conrbunded, 
brow-beaten,  and  abashed,  was  at  last  reduced  to  si- 
lence. The  king  then  proposed,  as  a  concluding  argu- 
ment, this  interesting  question,  whether  he  were  re- 
esivod  to  live  or  to  die  7  Lambert  replied,  that  be  cast 
himself  wholly  oe  his  majesty'a  clemency :  the  king 
told  him,  that  he  would  be  no  protector  of  heretics} 
aad,  there«ore,  if  that  were  his  final  answer,  he  roust 
expect  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Cromwell,  as 
vicescreot,  proaoaeced  the  sentence  against  hiro. 
LamMrt's  executioners  took  care  to  naake  the  sufler- 
iegs  ef  a  man  who  had  pc'rsonally  opposed  the  king, 
aa  cniel  as  possible :  he  was  burned  at  a  slow  fire  ;  und 
whem  thero  appeared  no  end  of  bis  torments,  some  of 
the  guards,  more  sacrciful  than  the  rest,  lifted  him  os 
thuir  kalberts,  and  threw  him  into  the  flames,  whore 
be  wee  consumed.  While  they  were  employed  in 
this  friendly  oflloe,  he  cried  aloud  several  times,  nons 
hm$  ChrU,  m      '      "  ' 


expired. 


6u|  ClufiU}  end  with  these  wcrds  he 
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Immediately  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymoar,  Horry 
began  to  think  of  a  new  marriage ;  and  Cromwell  propo* 
sed  to  him  Anne  of  Clevea,  whose  father,  the  duke  of 
that  name,  had  great  interest  among  the  Lutheran  prin* 
ces.  The  marriage  was  at  length  concluded ;  and  Anno 
was  sent  over  to  England.  The  king,  however,  found 
15401  ^^^  utterly  destitute  both  of  beauty  and  grace: 
'  swore  that  she  was  a  great  Flanders  mare ;  and 
declared  that  he  never  could4>ossibly  bear  her  any  af- 
fection. His  aversion  to  the  queen  secretly  increased 
every  day  3  and  having  at  last  broken  all  restraint,  it 
prompted  him  at  once  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a 
marriage  so  odiq/us  to  him,  and  to  involve  his  minister 
in  ruin,  who  had  been  the  innocent  author  of  it.  Tho 
fall  of  Cromwell  was  hastened  by  other  causes.  The 
catholics  regarded  him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of 
their  religion ;  the  protestants,  observing  his  exterior 
concurrence  with  all  the  persecutions  exercised  against 
them,  were  inclined  to  bear  him  as  little  favour;  and 
(he  kin^,  who  found  that  great  clamour  bad  on  all 
h  mds  arisen  against  the  government,  was  not  displeas- 
eJ  to  throw  on  Cromwell  the  load  of  public  hatred, 
hoping  by  so  easy  a  sacrifice  to  regain  the  affections  of 
his  subjects.  Another  more  powerful  cause,  howev- 
er, brought  about  an  unexpected  revolution  in  the  min- 
istry. The  king  had  fixea  his  affection  on  Catherino 
Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and,  being  de- 
termined to  gratify  this  new  passion,  he  could  find  no 
other  expedient  than  a  divorce  from  his  present  con- 
sort, to  raise  Catherine  to  his  bed  and  throne.  Tbo 
duke,  who  had  long  been  In  enmity  with  the  minister, 
obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  to  arrest  Crom- 
well at  the  council-table,  on  an  accusation  of  high-trea- 
son, and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  Immediately 
after,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  framed  a^inst  him :  and 
tho  house  of  peers  thought  proper,  without  trial,  ex- 
amination, or  evidence,  to  condemn  to  death,  on  tho 
most  frivolous  pretences,  a  man  whom,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, they  had  aeclared  worthy  to  be  ficar-general  of 
the  universe.  The  house  of  commons  passed  the  bill, 
though  not  without  some  opposition.  When  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  Cromwell  aToidod  all  earn* 
est  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  all  complainte 
■gainst  the  sentence  pronoonced  upon  kim.  He  knew 
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Uiat  Henr^  woald  resent  on  bis  son  those  symptoms 
•r  opposition  to  his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone 
woald  not  terminate  that  monarch's  vengeance.  He 
was  a  man  of  prudence,  industry,  and  abilities:  wor 
th^  of  a  better  roaster  and  of  a  better  fate.  Though 
raised  to  the  summit  of  power  from  a  low  origin,  yet 
he  betrayed  no  insolence  or  contempt  towards  his  in- 
feriors^ and  he  was  careful  to  remember  all  the  obit- 
ntions  which,  during  his  more  humble  fortune,  he 
Ead  owed  to  any  one ;  a  circumstance  that  reflects  the 
hiffhest  lustre  on  his  character. 

The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of 
Cleves,  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  bill 
of  attainder  against  Cromwell.  Anne  had  formerly 
been  contracted,  by  her  father,  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine ;  and  Henry  pleaded  this  precontract  as  a  ground 
of  divorce.  The  convocation  was  satisfied  with  this 
reason,  and  solemnly  annulled  the  marriase  between 
the  king  and  queen ;  the  parliament  ratified  the  decision 
of  the  clergy ;  and  Anne,  blest  with  \  happy  insen- 
sibility of  temper,  accepted  of  a  settlement  of  three 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  gave  her  consent  to  the  di- 
vorce. 

An  alliance  contracted  by  Henry  with  the  emperor, 
and  his  marriage  with  Catherine  Howard,  which  fol' 
lowed  soon  after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves, 
were  regarded  as  favourable  incidents  to  the  citholics } 
and  the  subsequent  events  currcsponded  to  their  ex- 
pectations. A  fierce  persecution  commenced  i^ainst 
the  protestants;  but  whilst  tlie  king  exerted  his  vio- 
lence against  the  protestants,  he  spared  nut  the  catho- 
lics, who  denied  his  supremacy ;  and  hence  it  was 
■aid  by  a  foreigner  in  England,  that  those  who  were 
■gainst  the  pope  were  burned,  and  those  who  were  fo» 
him  were  hanged. 

Henry  had  thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  ne»v 
marriage ;  the  agreeable  person  and  disposition  of 
Catherine  had  entirely  captivated  his  affections ;  and 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  devoted  attachment  t(»  her 
But  the  queen's  conduct  very  little  merited  this  ten 
dorness:  one  Lascelles  brought  intelligence  of  her 
dissolute  life  to  Cranmer;  and  told  him  ihnt  Derham 
mod  Mannoc,  both  of  them  servants  to  ihi:  old  duchess 
rf  Norfolk,  had  been   admitted  to  her  bed     Thres 
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miids  of  the  family  were  admitted  into  her  sebrtto 
and  some  of  them  had  even  passed  the  night  in  bed 
wiUi  her  and  her  lovers.  The  queen  being  questioned, 
denied  her  guilt  j  but  when  informed  that  a  full  dis- 
covery was  mnde,  she  confessed  that  she  had  been 
criminal  before  marriage  j  and  only  insisted  that  she 
hrui  never  been  false  to  the  king's  bed.  But  as  there 
WIS  evidence  that  one  Colepepper  had  passed  the  night 
with  her  alone  since  her  marriage:  and  as  it  appeared 
th  »♦  she  had  taken  Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into  her 
Kervice.  she  seemed  to  deserve  little  credit  in  this  as- 
s^fvcr.ition  :  and  the  king,  besides,  was  not  of  a  humour 
to  make  an>  difference  between  these  degrees  of 
giiilt. 

Henry  convoked  a  parliament,  the  usual  instrument 
i>f  his  tyranny-,  and  the  two  houses,  having  received 
tho  qnoen's  confession,  voted  a  bill  of  attainder  for 
tr-Mson  atrainstthe  queen,  and  the  viscountess  Roche- 
fonl.  who  hnd  conducted  hor  8«;cret  amours;  and  in 
tills  hill  Colepepper  and  Derham  were  also  compre- 
iiMii'lod.  Al  the  same  time,  they  passed  a  bill  of  at- 
laiiuier  for  misprision  of  treason  aj^ainst  the  old  duch* 
rss  of  Xorfolk,  Catlierine's  grandmother ;  her  uncle_, 
l')rJ  William  Howard,  and  his  lady,  together  with  the 
cni  ness  of  Bridgewater,  and  nine  persons  more  j 
h('c\nse  they  knew  the  queen's  vicious  course  of  life 
before  her  'marriage,  and  had  concealed  it.  Henry 
liiinself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of 
t'lis  proceeding:  for  he  pardoned  the  duchess  of  Nor- 
rik.  and  most  of  the  others  condemned  for  misprision 
rif  treason.  However,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  his  successors,  from  this  fatal  accident,  he 
engaged  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law,  that  if  the  king 
m  irned  any  woman  who  had  been  incontinent,  taking 
her  for  a  true  maid,  she  should  be  guilty  oflreison 
if  she  did  not  previously  reveal  her  guilt  to  hira.  The 
people  made  merry  with  this  singular  enactment,  and 
Slid,  thai  the  king  must  henceforth  look  out  for  a  wid- 
ow, Tor  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  bf  persuaded  to 
incur  the   penalty  of    the    statute.      After   this,   the 

aueeii  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  together  with  la* 
y  Rocheford.  They  behaved  in  a  manner  suitable  te 
their  dissolute  life  j  and  as  lady  Rocheford  was  known 
to  be  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  .Anne  BolefntO 
her  untimely  end,  she  died  unoitied. 
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Jaraot,  kiBff  of  the  Scots^  having  incaired  the  re- 
■entment  of  Henry,  a  manifesto  tooo  paved  the  way 
to  hoatilitiet ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thoasand  men,  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick, 
and  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Kelso ;  bat  on  the  approach  of  James,  with  thirty 
thousand  men,  the  English  repassed  the  river,  and 
retreated  into  their  own  coontry.  The  king  of  Scots, 
inflamed  with  a  de&ire  of  military  glory,  and  of  revenge 
on  bis  invaders,  gave  the  signal  for  pursuing  them,  nnd 
carrying  the  war  into  England;  bat  his  nobility,  who 
were  in  general  disaffected  on  account  of  the  prefer- 
ence  which  he  had  given  to  the  der^y,  opposed  this 
resolution,  and  refused  to  attend  him  in  his  projected 
enterprise.  Enraged  at  this  mutinv,  he  reproached 
them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance ;  but 
be  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  the  western  borders,  who 
entered  England  at  Solway  Frith ;  and  he  himself  fol- 
lowed them  at  a  small  distanoe.  This  army,  however, 
was  ready  to  disband,  when  a  small  body  of  English 
appeared,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Dacres  and  Musgrave.  A  panic  seized 
the  Scots,  who  immediately  took  to  fliffht,  and  were 

Eursued  bj  the  enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this  rouL 
at  a  great  manv  were  taken  prisoners,  and  some  of 
the  principal  nobili^,  who  were  all  sent  to  London. 
James,  being  naturally  of  a  melancholic  disposition,  as 
well  as  endowed  with  a  high  spirit,  lost  all  command 
of  his  temper  on  this  dismal  occasion.  Rage  against 
bis  nobiJity,  who  be  believed  had  betrayed  him; 
shame  for  a  defeat  by  snch  anequal  numbers ;  regret 
for  the  KMSt,  fear  of  the  fbtore ;  all  these  passions  so 
wrought  upon  him,  that  he  woold  admit  of  no  consola- 
tion, bat  abandoned  himseK  wholly  to  despair.  His 
body  was  wasted  by  sympathy  with  his  anzioas  mind ; 
and  even  his  Vtfe  began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He 
bad  no  issue  living,  and  hearing  that  his  oueen  was 
■afely  delivered,  he  asked  whether  she  had  brought 
bin  a  male  or  a  female  child  f  Being  told  the  latter. 
be  turned  himself  in  his  bed:  ''The  crown  came  with 
a  woman^"  said  he,  "  and  it  will  go  with  one  :  many 
15421  ™"^i^^  await  this  poor  kingdom :  Henry  will 
^  make  it  his  own,  either  by  force  of  arms  or  by 
marria^.''  A  few  day*  afler,  be  eipired,  in  the  flow 
•r  of  his  age. 
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Henry  was  do  sooner  informed  of  his  Tictorj.  and 
of  the  dealh  of  his  nephew,  than  be  projected  the 
scheme  of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions,  by 
marrying  his  son  Edward  to  the  heiress  of  that  king- 
dom.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  his  prisoners, 
readily  assented  to  the  proposal ;  and  after  deliver 
ing  hostages  for  their  return,  in  case  the  intended  nup- 
tiaU  should  not  be  completed,  they  were  allowed  lo 
return  to  Scotland.  A  negotiation  was  comuiencud 
with  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Ln^lish- ambassador,  for  the 
marriage  of  the  infnnt  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales  j 
and  equitable  conditions  were  quickly  sgreed  on  ;  but 
Beaton,  the  cardinal  primate,  who  acted  as  miniKier 
to  James,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues,  to  confound  this 
measure.  He  represented  the  union  with  England  as 
the  certain  ruin  of  the  ancient  religion  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  found  a  war  with  that  kinglom  unavoidable,  he 
immediately  applied  to  France  for  assistance  during 
the  present  distresses  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  French  in  Scotland  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  Henry,  who  formed  a  close  league  with  the 
emperor ;  and  war  was  declared  against  Francis  by  the 
allies. 

In  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  projected  war 
with  France,  Henry  summoned  a  new  session  of  par- 
liament, which  granted  him  a  subsidy.  Altout  the 
15431  *^^^  time,  the  king  married  Catherine  Pir, 
^  widow  of  Nevil,  lord  Latimer.^  a  woman  of  vir 
tue,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  the  reformed  doctrines. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  king's  league  with  the  em(>e- 
ror  seemed  a  circumstance  no  less  favourable  to  the 
catholic  party  ;  and  thus  matters  remained  still  nearly 
balanced  between  the  factions. 

While  the  winter  season  restrained  Henry  frrtn  mil- 
itary operations,  he  summoned  a  new  parliament, 
which,  ader  declaring  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of 
the  king's  male  issue,  first  heirs  to  the  crown,  restor- 
ed the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  th'*ir 
right  of  succession.  Such,  however,  was  the  caprice 
of  the  king,  that  while  he  opened  the  wav  for  these 
princesses  to  ascend  the  throne,  he  would  n  >t  all  jw 
the  acts  to  be  reversed  which  declared  them  illegtU- 
mate  ! 

Henry  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  invade  Scotland 
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1  he  U9f  were  disenberked  near  Leith ;  and,  arter 
diapereing  a  amall  body  which  oppoaed  them,  they 
took  that  town  without  reaiatance,  and  then  marched 
to  tldinbargh^  the  galea  of  which  were  aoon  beaten 
down }  and  the  Engliah  firat  pillaged,  and  then  set  6re 
to  the  city.  The  earl  of  Arran,  who  waa  regent,  and 
Beaton  the  cardinal,  were  not  prepd.'ed  to  oppose  so 
great  a  force ;  and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  The  Rnglish 
marched  eoatward,  laid  waate  the  whole  country 
barned  and  destroyed  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  and 
then  nitreatod  into  England. 

Thia  incursion  inflamed,  without  subduing  the  spirit 
of  the  Scots  'j  but  Henry  recalled  his  troops,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by  which  those 
two  princes  had  agreed  to  invade  France  with  abore 
one  hundred  thouaand  men.  The  city  of  Boulogne 
waa  treacherously  surrendered  to  Henry  ;  but  the  em- 
peror, after  takins  aeveral  places,  concluded  a  peace 
with  Francis  at  Crepy,  where  no  mention  waa  made 
ef  EnKland3  and  Henry,  finding  himself  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  returned  into  England. 
This  campaign  aenred  to  the  populace  aa  matter  of 
great  triumph }  but  all  men  or  aense  concluded  that 
the  kins  had,  aa  in  ail  his  former  miliUry  enterprises, 
obtained,  at  a  great  ezpenae,  an  unimportant  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  war  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  waa  conducted 
15451  '''^^^'^'y;  *°^  ^*^  varioua  success  ;  and  the  war 
J  with  France  was  uot  distinguished  by  any  mem- 
orable event.  The  great  expense  of  these  two  wars 
maintained  by  Henry,  obliged  him  to  summon  a  new 
parliament.  The  commons  granted  him  a  aubsidv, 
payable  in  two  years,  of  two  shilling  a  pound  on  land ; 
the  spirituality  voted  him  six  shillings  a  pound.  But 
the  parliament,  apprehensive  lest  more  demands 
aliould  be  made  upon  them,  endeavoured  to  save  them- 
selves by  a  very  extraordinary  liberality  of  other  peo- 
lo's  property.  By  one  vote  they  bestowed  on  the 
ing  all  the  revenues  of  the  universities,  aa  well  as  of 
the  chauntries,  free  chapels,  and  hospitals.  Henry 
was  pleased  with  this  concession,  as  it  increased  his 

Cower ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  rob  learning  of  ali 
cr  endowments  :  and  he  soon  took  care  to  inform  the 
■niversities  that  ne  meant  not  to  touch  their  revenues 
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That  theie  ancient  andoelebnMdestebliahnMBti  owa 
their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  king,  noC  to 
the  protection  of  this  servile  pnrliament. 

Henry  employed  in  military  preparationB  the  money 
iM/tl  ?''^'i'^<l  ^y  parliament}  ana  be  sent  over  the 
J  earl  of  Hertford  and  lord  Lisle,  the  admiral,  to 
Calais^  with  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  two-thirds 
of  which  consisted  of  foreigners.  Some  skirmisfaet 
of  small  moment  ensued  witn  the  French  :  but  as  no 
hopes  of  any  considerable  progress  could  be  entertaii»* 
ed  by  either  party,  both  came  to  an  accommodation. 
Commissioners  met  at  Campe,  a  small  place  between 
Ardres  and  Gnisnes ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Henry 
should  retain  Boulogne  during  eisht  years,  or  till  the- 
former  debt  due  by  Fraitcis  should  be  paid.  THts  debt 
was  settled  at  two  millions  of  livres,  besides  a  claim 
of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  adjusted.  Francis  took  care  to  comprehend 
Scotland  im  the  treaty.  Thus  all  that  Henry  obtained 
by  a  war  which  cost  him  above  one  million  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  a  bad 
and  a  chargeable  security  for  a  debt  which  was  not  a 
third  of  the  value. 

The  king  bad  now  leisure  to  attend  to  domestic  af> 
fairs.  He  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  the  Litany  to  be 
celebrated  in  tbe  vulvar  tongue  ;  and  Cranmer  taking' 
advantage  of  Gardiners  absence  on  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor,  attempted  to  draw  him  into  farther  innova* 
tiens ;  bot  Gardiner  wrote  to  Henry,  and  retarded  for 
sooM  time  the  projects  of  Cranmer.  The  catholics 
took  bold  of  the  king  by  bis  passion  for  orthodoxy  : 
and  tbey  represented  to  aim,  that  if  his  laudable  zeal 
for  enforcing  the  truth  met  with  no  better  success,  it 
was  altogether  owing-  to  the  primate,  whose  example 
and  encooragement  were,  in  reality,  the  secret  sup- 
ports of  heresy.  Henry  seeing  the  point  at  which 
they  aimed,  feigned  a  compliance,  and  desired  the 
council  to  make  inquiry  intoCranmer's  conduct.  Ev- 
ery body  now  considered  the  primate  as  lost;  and 
when  admitted  into  the  council-chamber,  ke  was  told 
that  tbey  had  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Tower. 
Cranmer  said,  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself  | 
and  finding  his  appeal  disregarded,  he  produced  a  ring, 
which  Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favour  and 
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|irotection.  The  council  were  confoanded  :  and  when 
they  came  before  the  king,  be  reproved  tnein  in  the 
aeTcrest  terms :  and  told  them  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Cranmer's  merit,  as  well  as  with  Uioir 
malignity  and  envy. 

But  though  Henry's  partial  favour  for  Cranmer  ren- 
dered fruitless  all  accusations  against  him,  his  pride 
and  peevishness,  irritated  by  his  declining  state  of 
health,  induced  him  to  punish  witli  severity  every  oth- 
er person  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion.  Ann 
Ascue,  a  young  lady  of  merit  as  W3ll  as  beauty,  who 
was  connected  with  the  queen  herself,  was  accused 
of  dogmatizing  on  the  rea  presence  ;  and,  aAer  being 
subjected  to  the  torture  in  the  most  barbarous  man- 
ner, she  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive,  with  four 
others  condemned  for  the  same  crime.  When  they 
were  all  tied  to  the  stake,  they  refused  the  pardon  that 
was  offered  on  condition  of  recantation  ;  and  they  saw 
with  tranquillity  the  executioner  kinale  the  flames 
that  were  to  consume  them. 

Though  the  secrecy  and  fidelity  of  Ann  Ascue  sav- 
ed the  queen  from  this  peril,  yet  that  princess  soon  af- 
ter fell  into  a  new  danger,  from  which  she  narrowly 
escaped.  Henry's  favourite  topic  of  conversation  was 
theology ;  and  Catherine,  whose  good  sense  enabled 
her  to  discourse  on  any  subject,  was  freouently  engag- 
ed in  the  argument;  and,  being  secretly  inclined  to 
the  principles  of  the  reformers,  she  unwarily  betrayed 
too  much  of  her  mind  on  these  occasions.  Henry, 
highly  provoked  tbatshe  should  presume  to  differ  Irom 
him,  complained  of  her  obstinacy  to  Gardiner,  who 
gladly  Inid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame  the  quar- 
rel 'y  i»nd  the  king,  hurried  on  by  his  own  impetuous 
temper,  and  encouraged  by  his  bigoted  counsellors, 
wont  so  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeachment  to  be 
drawn  up  against  his  consort.  By  some  means  litis 
important  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
queen's  frienas,  who  immediately  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  her.  Sensible  of  the  extreme  danger  to 
>Aliich  she  was  exposed,  she  paid  her  u^iual  visit  to  the 
king,  who  entered  on  the  subject  most  faniiliur  to 
him,  and  who  seemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument 
in  divinity.     She  gently  declined   the   conversation, 
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and  remarked,  that  aoch  profoand  apecalationa  wer« 
'll'suited  to  the  natural  irobecilitj  of  her  mi.  Wo- 
men, she  said,  bj  their  creation,  were  made  subject  to 
men.  It  belonged  to  the  husband  to  choose  principles 
for  his  wife ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cases,  to 
adopt  implicitly  the  sentiments  of  her  husband :  and 
as  to  herself,  it  was  doubly  her  duty,  being  blest  with 
a  husband  who  was  <|ualified  by  his  judgment  and 
learning  to  choose  pnnciples  not  only  for  his  own 
family,l>ut  for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of  every 
nation.  "  Not  so,  Ly  SU  Mary,"  replied  the  king ; 
''  you  are  now  become  a  doctor,  Kate ;  and  better 
fitted  to  give  than  receive  instructions."  She  meekly 
replied,  that  she  was  sensible  how  latle  she  was  entt* 
tied  to  these  praises ;  that  though  she  usually  declin- 
ed not  any  conversation,  however  sublime,  when  pro- 
posed by  his  majesty,  she  well  knew  that  her  concep- 
tions could  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  him 
a  little  momentary  amusement ;  that  she  found  the 
conversation  apt  to  languish,  when  not  revived  by 
some  opposition,  and  she  had  ventured  sometimes  U 
feign  a  contrariety  of  sentiments,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  pleasure  of  refuting  her }  and  that  she  also  pur- 
posed, by  this  innocent  artifice,  to  engare  him  on  to- 
pics whence  she  had  observed,  by  Sequent  esperi- 
ence,  that  she  reaped  profit  and  instruction.  "  And  is 
it  so,  sweetheart  f"  replied  the  king;  "  then  we  are 
perfect  friends  again."  He  embraced  her  with  great 
afi*ection,  and  sent  her  away  with  assurances  of  his  pro- 
tection and  kindness. 

The  reputation  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  ac- 
quired in  war,  his  high  rank,  and  his  influence  as  the 
held  of  the  catholic  par*y,  rendered  that  nobleman 
obnoiious  to  Henry,  who  foresaw  danger,  during  his 
son's  minority,  from  the  attempts  of  so  potent  a  sub- 

t'ect.  His  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  had  distinguished 
limself  by  every  accomplishment  which  became  a 
scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier ;  but  having  declined 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and 
even  waived  every  other  proposal  of  marriage,  Henry 
imagined  that  he  enterUined  the  design  of  espousing 
the  lady  Mary.  Actuated  by  those  sifspicions,  th« 
king  gave  private  orders  to  arrest  Norfolk  and  Surrey 
who,  on  the  same  day,  were  confined  in  the  Tower. 
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Brnrej  wu  aeoased  of  entertaining  in  his  familj  tome 
Italians,  who  were  suspected  to  be  spies,  of  corres* 
ponding  with  cardinal  Pole,  and  of  quartering  on  his 
escutcheon  the  arms  of  ICdward  the  Confessor,  a  prac- 
tice  which  had  been  justified  by  the  authority  or  the 
heralds.  Notwithstanding  his  eloquent  and  spirited 
defence,  a  venal  jury  condemned  him  for  high-treason ; 
15461  *"**  ***®*'"  •®"^"^®  w»  "oon  ^^f  executed  up- 
J  on  him.  The  innocence  of  Norfolk  was,  if 
possible,  still  more  apparent  than  that  of  his  son,  yet 
the  house  of  peers,  without  trial  or  evidence,  passecl  a 
bill  of  attainder  agninst  him,  and  sent  it  down  to  the 
commons.  The  king  was  now  approachins  fast  to- 
wards  his  end,  and  fearing  lest  Norfolk  should  escape 
him,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to  expedite 
the  bill.  The  obsequious  commons  obeyed  his  direc- 
tions ;  and  the  king,  having  affixed  the  royal  assent  to 
the  bill  bv  commissioners,  issued  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Norfolk  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January.  But  news  being  carried  to  the  Tower 
that  the  king  himself  had  expired  the  preceding  night, 
the  lieutenant  deferred  obeying  the  warrant;  and  it 
was  not  thought  advisable  by  tne  council  to  begin  a 
new  reign  with  the  death  of  the  greatest  nobleman  in 
tbe  kingdom,  who  had  been  condemned  by  a  sentence 
•o  unjust  and  tyrannical. 

The  king's  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining 
state  ;  but  for  several  days,  all  those  near  him  plainly 
■aw  his  end  approaching,  yet  no  one  durst  inform  him 
of  his  condition.  At  last  sir  Anthony  Denny  ventured 
to  disclose  to  him  the  fatal  secret,  and  exhorted  him 
to  prepare  for  the  event.  He  expressed  his  resigna- 
tion, and  desired  that  Cranmer  might  be  sent  for ;  but 
before  the  prelate  arrived  he  was  speechless,  though 
he  still  seemed  to  retain  his  senses.  Cranmer  desired 
him  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of 
Christ:  be  squeezed  the  prelate's  hand,  and  immedi- 
ately expired,  a(\er  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  jrears  and 
nine  months;  and  in  the  fifty -sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  beforf  his 
demise,  in  which  he  confirmed  the  destination  of  par- 
liament, by  leaving  the  crown  first  to  prince  Edward, 
then  to  the  lady  ^fary,  next  to  lady  Elizabeth.  Ths 
two  princesses  be  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  for 
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feiting  thoir  title  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry  without 
consent  of  the  council,  which  he  appointed  for  the 
government  of  his  minor  son. 

A  catalogue  of  this  prince's  Tices  would  coropre> 
hend  many  of  the  worst  qualities  incidental  to  human 
nature ;  violence,  cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injus- 
tice, obstinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry,  and  presumption; 
yet,  he  was  since:e,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable, 
at  least  of  a  temporary  friendship  and  attachment. 
Notwithstanding  his  cruelty  and  extortion,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  to  the  last,  in  some  degree,  the  love 
and  affection  of  his  people.  Indeed,  his  exterior  qual- 
ities were  advantageous,  and  fit  to  captivate  the  mul- 
titude i  and  his  magnificence  and  personal  bravery 
rendered  him  illustrious  in  vulgar  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Th*  Reigtu  cf  Edward  VL  and  Mar$ 

Edward,  at  his  accession,  was  little  more  than 
nine  years  of  age ;  and  as  his  majority  was  fixed  at  the 
1A471  <^o"*pl®^'^'^  ^^  h^'  eighteenth  year,  his  father  had 
'  appointed  sixteen  executors,  to  whom,  during 
the  minority,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  Among  these  were  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  lord  Wnothesley,  chancellor;  lord  St. 
John,  great  master:  lord  Russel,  privy-seal ;  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  chamberlain ;  viscount  Lisle,  admiral  i 
Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham  ;  with  other  officers  of^ 
utate,'  and  two  or  three  private  persons.  To  these  ex- 
ecutors, with  whom  was  intrusted  the  regal  authority, 
were  associated  twelve  counsellors,  who  possessed  no 
immediate  power,  and  could  only  assist  with  their  ad- 
vice when  any  affair  was  laid  before  them. 

No  sooner  were  the  executors  and  counsellors  mot, 
than  it  was  suggested  that  the  government  would  lose 
ito  dignity,  for  want  of  some  head  to  represent  the 
royal  majesty.  Though  this  was  a  departure  from  the 
late  kincrs  will,  yet  the  measure  was  carried  ;  and  the 
choice  fell  of  course  on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  the 
king's  maternal  uncle.     In  their  next  measure,  they 
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showed  a  greater  deference  to  Henry  s  MtentMnt. 
H«rtrord  was  created  duke  of  Somerset,  mareacbal, 
and  lord  treasurer;  VVriothesley,  earl  of  So;2tnaiop- 
ton ;  the  earl  of  Essex,  marquis  of  Northampton  ;  vit« 
count  Lisle,  earl  of  Warwick  j  sir  Thoma»  Seymoiv, 
lord  Seymour  of  Sudiey,  and  admiral ;  and  sir  Rich- 
ard Kich,  sir  William  Willoughby,  and  sir  tIJward 
Sheffield,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  borons. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  engnged 
in  an  opposite  party  to  Somerset  >  and  the  latter  taking 
advantage  of  some  illegal  proceedins|s  of  which  the 
former  was  guilty,  the  council  declared  that  South- 
ampton had  forfeited  the  ffr^at  seal,  that  a  fine  should 
be  imposed  upon  him,  and  that  he  should  be  confined 
to  his  own  house  during  pleasure.  The  removal  of 
Southampton,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  Somerset.  He  procured  a  patent  from  the  ^oung 
king,  by  which  he  entirely  overturned  tke  will  of 
Henry  V  HI.,  and  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment. He  named  himself  protector,  with  full  regal 
power,  and  appointed  a  council  consisting  of  all  the 
former  counsellors,  and  all  the  executors,  except 
Southampton,  reserving  a  power  of  naming  any  other 
counsellors  at  pleasure,  and  of  cnnsuiti  i^  with  such 
only  as  he  thought  proper.  The  protector  and  bit 
council  were  likewise  empowered  to  act  at  discretion, 
mod  to  execute  whatever  they  deemed  for  the  public 
service,  withojt  incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
whatsoever. 

Somerset  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  secret  parti- 
san of  the  reformers ;  and  be  took  care  that  all  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  king's  education  should  be 
attached  to  the  same  principles.  In  his  schemes  for 
advancing  the  reformation,  he  had  always  recourse  to 
the  counsels  o^  Cranmer,  who,  being  a  man  <yf  modern- 
tioo  and  prudence,  was  averse  to  all  violent  changes. 
A  visitation  was  made  of  all  the  dioceses  in  Kngiand 
by  a  mixture  of  clergy  and  lait/  ;  and  the  chief  purport 
of  their  instructions  was.  besides  correcting  immoral* 
ities  and  irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to  abolish  the 
ancient  superstitions,  and  to  bring  the  discipiine  ani 
worship  somewhat  nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed 
cburcb.es.  The  person  that  opposed,  with  greatest 
totbority,  these  advances  towards  reforroatio«    wat 
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Gardiner,  bishop  oC  Worcester,  who,  thoagh  he  ha4 
not  obtained  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency,  on  ac« 
count  of  late  disgusts  which  he  had  given  to  Henry^ 
was  entitled  by  his  age,  experience,  and  capacity,  lo 
the  highest  trust  and  confidence  of  his  party.  Urn 
represented  the  perils  of  perpeiual  innovations,  and 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  some  system.  For  this 
freedom  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet-pnsou,  and  treated 
with  some  severity. 

In  Scotland,  one  Wisbart,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
celebrated  for  the  puritv  of  his  morals,  and  his  exten- 
siTe  !earning,  employea  himself  with  groat  success  in 
preaching  against  the  ancient  superstitions.  Beaton, 
the  cardinal  primate,  resoUinff  to  strike  terror  into  all 
other  innovators,  by  the  punishment  of  so  distinguish* 
ed  a  preacher,  caused  bim  to  be  arrested.  The  unhap- 
py  man  was  condemned  to  the  flames  for  heresy,  and 
suffered  with  the  osaal  patience.  The  disciples  of 
this  martyr,  enraged  at  the  cruel  execution,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  cardinal,  who  was  assassinated 
soon  after  the  death  of  Wisbart.  The  assassins,  being 
reinibrced  by  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons,  prepared  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  cardinid's  palace,  and  craved  the  as- 
■iatance  of  Henry,  who  promised  to  take  them  under 
hisprotection. 

To  fblfil  thia  promise,  and  to  execute  the  project 
which  the  late  king  had  recommended  r.ith  his  dying 
breath,  the  protector  levied  an  army  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  with  which  he  invaded  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  army,  double  in  number  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish, posted  themselves  on  advantageous  ground, 
guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  about  four  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  Having  reconnoitred  their  camp, 
Somerset  found  it  difficult  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
it  with  any  probability  of  success.  He  wrote,  there- 
fore, to  Arran,  the  governor  of  Scotland,  and  offered 
to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  provided  the  Scots  would 
stipulate  not  to  contract  the  queen  to  any  foreign  prince, 
but  to  detain  her  ac  home  till  she  reached  the  age  uf 
choosing  a  husband  for  herself.  The  Soots  rejected 
the  demand,  and  qaitting  their  camp,  advanced  inte 
the  plain^  with  the  nope  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of 
Ibe  En^iah.    Somerset,  pleased  to  behold  this  move 
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Mont  of  the  Scottish  arm/,  ranged  bit  troops  in  order 
of  battle.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
tbout  ten  thousand  slam,  and  fifteen  hundred  taken 
prisoners  -,  while  not  more  than  two  hundred  of  the 
£ngli0h  fell  in  this  ongaaement.  This  action  was  call- 
ed the  battle  of  Pinkej,  from  a  nobleman's  seat  of  that 
name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Somerset  was  desirous  of  returning  to  England, 
where  he  heard  that  some  counsellors,  and  even  his 
own  brother,  the  admiral,  were  carrying  on  cabals 
against  his  authority.  On  nis  arrival,  he  summoned  a 
parliament,  in  which  all  laws  were  repealed  that  ex- 
tended the  crime  of  treason  beyond  the  statute  of  the 
J5481  (^®°^y'fi'^h  of  Edward  III. }  all  laws  enacted 
-'  durinff  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime  of 
felony  ;  all  Uie  former  laws  asainst  Lolfardy  or  heresy, 
together  with  the  statute  of  the  six  articles.  By  these 
and  other  appeals,  some  dawn,  both  of  civil  and  reli* 

Eious  liberty,  be^n  to  appear  to  the  people.  Heresy, 
owever,  was  still  a  capital  crime  by  the  common  law, 
and  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  burning.  Only 
there  remained  no  precise  standard  by  which  thai 
crime  could  be  defined  or  determined ;  a  circumstance 
which  might  either  be  advantageous  or  hurtful  to  pub- 
Kc  security,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  judges. 
The  greater  the  progress  that  was  made  towards  a 
reformation  in  England,  the  further  did  the  protector 
find  himself  from  all  prospect  of  completing  the  union 
with  Scotland;  and  tne  queen-dowager,  as  well  as  tlie 
clergy,  became  the  more  averse  to  ail  alliance  with  a 
nation  which  had  so  far  departed  from  ancient  princi- 
ples. The  hostile  attempts,  too,  which  the  late  king 
and  the  protector  had  made  affainst  Scotland,  had  serv- 
ed only  to  inspire  the  Scottish  people  with  the  utmost 
aversion  to  an  union.  The  queen-dowager,  finding 
(hese  sentiments  prevail,  called  a  pnrliamont,  in  which 
it  was  propobed  that  the  young  queen  should  be  sent 
to  France.  Accordingly,  the  governor  received  apen- 
•ion  of  twelve  thousand  livrea  a  year,  and  the  title  of 
duke  of  Chatelrault ;  and  Mary  embarked  on  board 
flome  French  vessels,  arrived  at  Brest,  whence  she 
was  conducted  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  betrothed  to 
the  dauphin. 
l*he  mortification  of  Somerset,  on  the  failure  of  hit 
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project  for  an  aoion  with  Scotland,  was  inowaMd  bf 
the  intrigaes  of  his  ow«  faaily.  His  brother,  lord 
Seymour,  a  qian  of  insatiable  ambition  and  great  abili* 
ties,  by  his  flattery  amd  address,  had  so  insinuated  him' 
self  into  the  good  graces  of  the  queen-dowager,  Cbaly 
forgetting  her  usual  prudence  and  decency,  she  mar 
ried  him  so  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the  lalie 
king,  that  had  sbe  soon  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have 
been  doubtful  te  which  husbaad  the  child  belonged. 
The  credit  and  riches  of  this  alliance  supported  the 
ambition  of  the  admiral ;  but  gave  umbrage  to  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  uneasy  that  the  younger 
brother's  wife  should  have  the  precedency,  employed 
all  her  influence  with  her  husband,  first  to  create,  then 
to  widen,  the  breach  between  the  two  brothers. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  admiral  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  his  brother's  authority,  by  procoring  from  the 
young  king  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  desiring  that 
SeynuMir  might  be  appointed  his  governor;  but,  find- 
ing himself  prevented  in  his  design  by  the  (Mrliament, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  desire  a  reconcilia* 
tion  with  his  brother.  His  ambition,  however,  could 
not  be  easily  checked.  His  spouse,  the  queen-dowa* 
ger,  died  in  child-bed ;  but  so  far  from  regarding  this 
event  as  an  obstacle  to  his  aspiring  views,  be  made 
his  addresses  to  the  lady  Elisabeth  j  and  as  Henry  had 
eicluded  his  daughters  from  nil  hopes  of  succession, 
if  they  marKed  without  the  consent  of  his  executors, 
which  Seymour  could  never  hope  to  obtain,  he  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  aimed  at  effecting  his  purpose  by  the 
most  criminal  means.  He  had  brought  over  to  his  par- 
ty many  of  the  principal  nobility ;  and  it  was  suppos- 
ed, that  he  could  on  occasion  muster  an  army  of  tea 
thousand  men,  composed  of  his  servants,  tenants,  and 
retainers.  He  had  already  provided  arms  for  their 
use ;  and  having  engaged  in  his  interests  sir  John 
Sharington,  a  corrupt  man,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bris- 
tol, he  flattered  himself  that  money  would  not  be 
wanting.  Somerset  was  well  apprised  of  all  these 
alarming  circumstauces,  and  endeavoured  by  the  most 
friendly  expedients,  by  intreaty,  reason,  and  even  by 
heaping  new  favours  upon  his  brother,  to  make  him 
desist  from  his  dangerous  counsels ;  hut  findlaff  all 
•ndeavaurs  inefi*ectoal,  he  was  easily  persriaded.  by  * 
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the  ead  of  Warwick,  to  deprive  him  of  the  ofl^e  of 
admiral,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower. 

Some  of  his  accomplices  were  also  taken  into  cus- 
tody :  and  three  privy  counsellors  beins  sent  to  exam- 
ine them,  made  a  report  that  they  had  met  with  very 
full  and  important  cTiscoveries.  Yet  still  the  protec- 
tor suspenoed  the  blow,  and  showed  a  reluctance  to 
min  his  brother ;  but  as  Seymour  made  no  other  an- 
swer to  all  his  friendly  offers,  than  menaces  and  defl- 
anees,  be  ordered  a  charge  to  be  drawn  up  against 
him,  consisting  of  thirty-three  articles,  and  tne  whole 
to  be  laid  before  the  privy  council.  It  is  pretended, 
that  every  particular  was  en  incontestibly  proved,  both 
by  witnesses  and  bis  own  hand-writing,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  doubt;  yet  did  the  council  think  proper 
to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Tower,  in  order  more  fully  to 
examine  the  prisoner.  We  shall  indeed  conclude,  if 
we  carefully  examine  the  charge,  that  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  general,  and  scarcely  capable  of  any  proof; 
mao^  of  them,  if  true,  susceptible  of  a  more  favoura- 
ble interpretation ;  and  that  though,  on  the  whole, 
Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a  dangerous  subject,  he 
had  not  advanced  far  in  those  treasonable  projecta  im- 
puted to  him. 

But  the  administration  had  at  that  time,  an  easy  in- 
strument of  vengeance  in  the  parliament :  and  a  ses- 
sion being  held,  Seymour  was  proceeded  against  by 
bill  of  attainder.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  upper 
house  without  undergoing  any  objections ;  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  some  members  objected  against 
the  whole  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder 
paaaed  in  abaence,  and  insistea  that  a  formal  trial 
should  be  given  to  every  man  before  his  conderann- 
tioa.  At  length,  however,  the  bill  passed  :  and  the 
IJMOI  "^i^^i^c®  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  executed,  ana  the  pris- 
'*'*^J  oner  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  The  warrant  was 
aigaed  by  Somerset  himself,  who  was  much  blamed 
OB  account  of  the  violence  of  these  proceedings. 

In  this  seaaion,  the  tranalation  of  the  liturgy,  aa 
well  aa  of  the  scriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  was 
established  by  parliament ;  and  an  act  waa  alao  passe4i 
permitting  the  marriage  of  priests,  who  bad  hithert* 
teen  enjoined  celibacy. 

Scarcely  any  inatitution  can  be  considered  less  fa 
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voareble  to  the  interettt  of  mankind  than  thai  of 
monks  and  friara.  The  convents,  howeTer,  were  t 
sure  resource  to  the  poor  and  indigent ;  and  though 
the  alms  which  they  distributed  gave  too  much  en- 
oourasement  to  idleness,  yet  the  suppression  of  them 
was  felt  and  regretted.  These  gneTances  were  at 
this  time  heightened  by  other  causes.  The  arts  of 
manufacture  were  much  more  advanced  in  other  En* 
ropean  countries  than  in  England  3  and  even  in  Eng* 
land  these  arts  had  made  greater  progress  than  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  A  great  demand  arose  for 
wool  both  abroad  and  at  home  ^  pasturage  was  found 
more  p»ofit^ble  than  unskilful  tillage;  whole  estates 
were  laid  waste  by  enclosures }  and  a  decay  of  people, 
as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former  plenty,  was  re- 
marked in  the  kingdom. 

The  ffeneral  increase  also  of  gold  and  silver  in  Eu- 
rope, arier  the  discovery  of  the  West-Indies,  had  a 
tendency  to  inHame  these  complaints.  The  growing 
demand  in  the  more  commercial  countries  had  height- 
ened every  where  the  price  of  commodities,  which 
could  easily  be  transported  thither;  but  in  England, 
the  labour  of  men  who  could  not  so  easily  change  their 
habitation,  still  remained  nearly  at  the  ancient  rates ; 
and  the  poor  complained  that  they  could  no  longer 

5 sin  a  subsistence  by  their  industry ;  which,  as  it  was 
ifficult  for  them  to  shake  off  their  former  habits  of 
indolence,  they  were,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  employ. 

Loud  complaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of  Eng 
land ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  acts  of  open  vio- 
lence. The  rising  was  simultaneous,  as  if  a  general 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  the  people.  The  com- 
motions in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  some  other 
counties,  were  quieted  by  mild  expedients  ;  but  the 
disorders  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk  threatened  more 
dangerous  consequences.  In  Devonshire,  the  rebels, 
who  amounted  to  ten  thousand,  were  attacked  and  de- 
feated near  Exeter  by  lord  Russel,  who  had  been  sent 
to  disperse  them.  In  Norfolk,  the  insursents  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand,  and  were  headed  by  one  Ket. 
a  tanner.  The  protector  affected  popularity,  and  cared 
not  to  appear  m  person  a^inst  the  rebels ;  he  there 
fore  sent  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  bead  of  six  thou 
•and  men,  levied  foi'  the  wars  against  Scotland ;  by 
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which  meaos  he  afforded  his  mortal  enemy  an  oppor 
tunity  of  increasing  his  reputation  and  character. 
Warwick  having  tried  aoroe  skirmishes  with  the  reb> 
els,  at  last  made  a  general  attack  upon  them,  and  put 
them  to  flight.  Two  thousand  fell  in  the  action  and 
pursuit;  and  Ket  was  hanged  at  Norwich. 

But  though  these  insurrections  were  quickly  sub- 
dued, they  were  attended  with  serious  consequencos 
to  the  foreign  interests  of  the  nation.  The  Scots  took 
the  fortress  of  Broughty,  and  compelled  the  Gnglish 
to  evacuate  Haddington :  and  ifie  French  recovered 
all  the  conquesU  which  Henry  had  made  on  the  coo* 
tinent,  with  the  exception  of  Boulogne. 

Somerset,  despairing  of  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
peror, was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France 
■od  Scotland ;  but  his  enemies  in  the  council  oppos- 
ed all  proposals  for  a  pacification.  Lord  SU  John, 
president  of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Warwick,  Soutk- 
ampton,  and  Arundel,  with  five  members  more,  met  at 
Ely-house:  and  assuming  to  themselves  the  whole 
power  of  the  council,  began  to  act  independently  of 
the  protector,  whom  they  represented  as  the  author 
of  every  public  grievance  and  misfortune.  They  wrote 
letters  to  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  of  England, 
informing  them  (rf*  the  present  measures,  and  reouir- 
ing  their  assistance )  they  sent  for  the  mayor  and  al- 
dermen of  London,  and  enjoined  them  to  obey  their 
orders,  without  regard  to  any  contrary  orders  which 
they  might  receive  from  the  duke  of  Somerset.  They 
laid  the  same  injunctions  on  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  expressed  his  resolution  to  comply  with 
them.  Other  lords  and  gentlemen  joined  the  ma/con- 
tent  councellors. 

Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  ai^d  articles  of 
indictment  were  preferred  against  him.  He  was  pre- 
vailed  on  to  confess  on  his  knees,  before  the  council, 
all  the  articles  of  charge  against  him ;  and  he  even 
subscribed  this  confession.  The  paper  was  given  into 
parliament,  who,  after  sending  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine him,  nnd  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine, 
l>nti«ed  a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  h.s 
officfs,  and  fined' him  two  thousand  pounds  a-year  is 
Imrl.  l.rA  St.  John  was  created  treasurer  in  his  place, 
and  Warwick  eirl-innrshal.    The  prosecution  againiK 
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him  was  carried  bo  farther  ^  and  his  fine  was  remitted 
by  the  king.  Warwiclc,  thinlcing  that  he  was  now 
saflloieotly  nambled,  re-admitted  him  into  the  coun- 
cil, and  even  agreed  to  an  alliance  between  their  fami- 
lies, bj  the  marriage  of  his  own  son,  lord  Dudley,  with 
the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerset. 

When  Warwick  and  the  council  of  regency  began 
15501  ***  «««ro«»«  their  power,  they  found  themselves 
loovj  ei|||>g^raaged  by  the  wars  with  France  and  Scot- 
land :  and  therefore  a  pacification  was  effected,  by 
which  France  bound  herself  to  pay  four  hundred  thou- 
simd  crowns  for  the  restitution  or  Boulogne ;  and  the 
English  agreed  to  restore  to  Scotland  Lauder  and  Dou- 
sks,  and  to  demolish  the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and 
Ey  mouth. 

In  all  other  respects,  than  an  intention  of  marrying 

1&611  ^^  ^^  ^  *'  ^^^fS^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^i"S  ^  France,  a 
•I  violent  persecutor  of  the  protestants,  the  coun- 
cil was  ^ady  io  promoting  the  reformation.  Several 
prelates  still  adhered  to  the  Romish  communion,  and 
were  deprived  of  their  sees  on  pretence  of  disobedi- 
ence. The  princess  Mary  declared  herself  willing  to 
endure  death  rather  than  relinquish  the  ancient  reli- 

E'on ;  and  Edward,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  vio- 
nt  abhorrence  of  the  mass  and  other  popish  rites, 
lamented  his  sister's  obstinacy,  and  bewailed  his  fate 
in  suffering  her  to  continue  in  such  an  abominable 
mode  of  worship. 

Various  schemes  attempted  by  the  council  for  pro- 
motinj^  industrt  were  likely  to  prove  abortive,  by  the 
ambition  of  Warwick.  The  last  earl  of  Northumber- 
land died  without  issue ',  and  as  sir  Thomas  Piercy, 
his  brother,  had  been  attainted  in  the  late  reign,  War- 
wick procured  a  grant  of  the  estate,  with  the  title 
of  duke  of  Northumberland. 

Finding  diat  Somerset,  though  degraded  from  his 
dignity,  stffl  enioyed  a  considerable  share  of  populari- 
ty, Northmnberland  determined  to  ruin  the  man  whom 
he  regar<fed  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  bis  ambition.  The  alliance  between  the  two  fami- 
lies had  produced  no  cordial  union.  Northumberland 
secretly  gained  many  of  the  friends  and  servanU  of 
that  unhappy  nobleman ;  and  the  unguarded  Somerset 
often  broKe  out  into  menacing  expressions,  whick 
his  treacherous  confidants  carri^  to  his  enemy. 
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In  one  night,  the  duke  of  Somereet,  lord  Grej,  Da- 
vid  tnd  John  Seymour,  Hammond  and  Nendi^te.  two 
of  the  dnke'i  aerTanta,  sir  Ralph  Vane,  and  air  Tnom- 
aa  Palmer,  were  arrested  and  committed  to  custody. 
Next  day  the  duchesv  of  Somerset,  with  her  favour- 
ites, and  some  others,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  who  had  all  along  acted  as  a  spy  up- 
on Somerset,  accused  him  of  having  formed  a  design 
of  raising  an  insurrection  in  the  north ;  and  that  he 
had  once  projected  the  murder  of  Northumberland, 
Northampton,  and  Pembroke.  Somerset  was  brought 
to  his  trial  before  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  created 
high-steward.  Twenty-seven  peers  composed  the  jury, 
among  whom  were  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and 
Northampton,  whom  decency  should  have  hindered 
from  acting  aa  judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  appear- 
ed to  be  their  capital  enemy.  Somerset  was  accused 
of  high-treason  on  account  of  the  projected  insurrec- 
tions, and  of  felony  in  laving  a  design  to  murder  priv^- 
counsellors.  The  proot  seems  to  have  been  lame  in 
regard  to  the  treasonable  part  of  the  charge  3  but  the 
prisoner  himself  confessed  that  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  murdering  Northumberland  and  the  other 
lords :  and  he  was  accordingly  condemned  to  death 
for  felony. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  prepossess  the  young  king 
against  his  uncle  ;  and  lest  he  should  relent,  no  ac- 
cess was  given  to  any  of  Somerset's  friends.  The 
prisoner  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill, 
amidst  great  crowds  of  spectators,  who  bore  him  such 
1A521  '*"^®''^  kindness  that  they  entertained  to  the 
^  laat  moment  the  fond  hopes  of  his  pardon.  Ma- 
nv  of  them  rushed  in  to  dip  their  handkerchiefk  in  his 
blood,  which  they  long  preserved  as  a  precious  rel- 
iqne ;  and  aorae  of  them  soon  after,  when  Northum- 
berland met  with  a  like  doom,  upbraided  him  with 
this  cruelty,  and  displayed  to  him  these  symbols  of 
hta  crime. 

The  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset,  a  sesaion 
of  parliament  was  held,  in  which  farther  advancea 
were  made  towarda  the  establishment  of  the  reforma- 
tion. The  new  liturgy  waa  authorixed  :  and  penalties 
were  enacted  against  all  those  who  absented  them- 
mlves  from  public  worship. 
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Tonstal,  biihop  of  Durham^  lesi  ominent  for  tht 
dignity  of  his  lee,  than  for  his  own  personal  merit, 
bad  opi>o8ed,  by  his  vote  and  authority,'  all  innotatioiw 
in  religion  j  hot  as  soon  as  they  were  enacted,  he  had 
always  submitted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  had  con- 
formed to  every  theological  system  which  had  been 
established.  The  general  regard  paid  to  his  charac- 
ter had  protected  him  from  any  satcre  treatment  dur* 
ing  the  administration  of  Somerset :  but  when  North- 
umberland gained  the  ascendant,  be  was  thrown  in- 
to prison  ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had  form- 
ed a  design  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Dur* 
ham.  and  of  acquiring  to  himself  a  principality  in  the 
northern  counties,  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  Tonstal 
of  his  bishopric.  A  bill  of  attainder,  therefore,  ua 
pretence  of  misprision  of  treason,  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  peers  against  that  prelate,  and  passed 
with  slight  opposition ;  but  when  the  bill  was  sent 
down  to  the  commons,  they  required  that  witnesses 
should  be  examined,  that  Tonstal  should  be  allowed 
to  defend  himself,  and  that  he  should  be  confronted 
with  his  accusers.  These  demands  being  refused, 
thev  rejected  the  bill. 

This  equity,  so  unusual  in  the  parliament  during 
that  age,  was  ascribed  by  Northumberland  to  the  prev- 
alence of  Somerset's  faction ;  and  it  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  to  summon  a 
new  one.  This  expedient  answered  Northumberland's 
expectations.  As  Tonstal  had,  in  the  interval,  been 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by 
the  sentence  of  lay-commisstoners  appointed  to  try 
him,  the  see  of  Durham  was  by  act  of  parliament  di- 
vided into  two  bishoprics,  whicn  had  certain  portions 
of  the  revenue  assigned  them.  The  regalities  of  th« 
see,  which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  a  count  paJa 
tine,  were  given  by  the  king  to  Northumberland. 

Tne  young  prince  showed  a  disposition  to  (Vugality  § 
but  sucn  had  oeen  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that 
the  crown  owed  about  three  hundred  thousand  ponnds  $ 
and  as  the  king's  health  was  declininff  very  fast,  the 
emptiness  of  the  ezcheqier  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
amoitioas  projects  of  Northumberland.  That  noble- 
man represented  to  Edward,  that  his  two  sisters.  Ma* 
ry  and  Glixabeth,  had  been  declared  illegitimate  by 
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let  df  patiiament',  thit  the  (raeen  of  Scots  stood  ex- 
cluded by  the  late  king's  will  3  that  the  eertaia  con- 
soqaeL'Ce  of  his  sister  ftfaiy's  succession,  or  that  of 
thj  ^Moen  of  Scots,  was  the  abolition  of  the  protes- 
tant  religion ;  tbst  the  succession  next  devolved  on 
the  marchioness  of  Dorset,  elder  daughter  of  the 
French  qu«»ea,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk }  that  the  next 
heir  of  the  marchioness  was  the  lady  Jane  Groy,  a 
lady  of  the  n\ost  amiable  character,  accomplished  by 
the  best  education,  both  in  literature  and  religion,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  j  and  that  even  if  her 
title  by  blood  were  doubtfbl,  which  there  was  no  just 
reason  to  pretend,  the  king  was  possessed  of  the  same 
prvwer  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might  leave  her  the 
crown  by  letters  patent.  These  reasonings  made  im* 
pression  on  tne  young  prince  3  and,  above  all,  his  zeal- 
ous  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  made  him 
apprehend  the  consequences,  if  so  bigoted  a  catholic 
■s  his  sister  Mary  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  And 
though  he  bore  an  affection  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who 
was  Fisble  to  no  such  objection,  means  were  found  to 
persuade  him  that  he  sould  not  exclude  the  one  sister 
on  account  of  illegitimacy,  without  also  excluding  the 
other. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments  were 
likely  to  operate  on  the  KinjE,  began  to  prepare  the 
other  parts  of  his  scheme.  Two  sons  of  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  a  second  marriage,  having  died  this  season 
of  the  sweating  sickness,  that  title  was  extinct ;  and 
Nortlinmberland  engaged  the  king  to  bestow  it  on  tlic 
marquis  of  Dorset.  By  means  of  this  favour,  and  of 
others  which  he  conferred  upon  him,  ho  persuaded 
the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  tne  duchess  to  give  thr-ir 
ddughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to  his  fourth  son, 
the  lord  Guildford  Dudley.  In  order  to  fortify  hirn* 
self  by  farther  alliances,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  ladv  Catherine  Grey,  second  daughter  of 
Suffolk,  and  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the  carl  of 
Pembroke.  He  also  married  his  own  daughter  to  lord 
i-Iastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Thr  sq 
marriages  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  fon* 
livity  ;  and  the  people,  who  hated  Northumberland, 
lould  not  forbear  expressing  their  indignation  at  see* 
iii^  such  public  demonstrations  of  joy  during  the  lac« 
i  ashing  state  of  the  young  prince's  health. 
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The  appeurance  of  ■jmptomt  ofa  conaamptioii  io  E^ 
irard  maoe  Northumberland  more  intent  on  the  ezecu 
tion  of  his  project.  He  removed  all  except  bit  own  em 
isaariet  from  about  the  king  ^  and  by  artince  he  prevail 
ed  on  the  youn^  prince  to  give  hit  final  content  to  the 
tettlement  projected.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief* 
iostice  of  the  common  pleat,  air  John  Baker,  and  sir 
Thomat  Bromley,  two  judgea,  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned to  the  council,  where,  alter  the  minutes  of  the 
intended  deed  were  read  to  them,  the  king  required 
them  to  draw  them  up  in  the  form  of  letters-patent. 
They  hesitated  to  obey,  and  desired  time  to  consider 
The  more  they  reflected,  the  greater  danger  they  found 
in  compliance.  The  settlement  of  the  crown  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  an  act 
of  parliament ;  and  by  another  act,  pasted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  it  was  declared  treason  in  any 
of  the  neira,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  to  change  the 
order  of  succession.  The  judges  pleaded  these  rea- 
sons before  the  council ;  and  they  were  reduced  to 
great  difficultiea  between  the  dangers  from  the  law, 
and  those  which  arose  from  the  violence  of  present 
power  and  authority.  At  last,  Montague  proposed  an 
eipedient,  which  satisfied  both  hit  brethren  and  the 
counsellors.  He  desired  that  a  apecial  oommittion 
should  be  patted  by  the  king  and  council,  requirinff 
the  judgea  to  draw  a  patent  for  the  new  tettlement  or 
the  crown  j  and  that  a  pardon  should  be  immediately 
after  ip-anted  them  for  any  offence  which  they  might 
have  incurred  by  their  compliance. 

When  the  patent  was  drawn,  and  brought  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor,  in  order  to  have  the  great 
seal  affixed  to  it,  the  prelate  required  that  all  the 
judges  should  previously  sign  it.  The  chancellor 
next  required,  for  his  greater  security,  that  all  the 
privy-counsellors  should  set  their  hands  to  the  patent : 
and  the  intrigues  of  Northumberland,  or  the  fear  or 
his  violence,  were  so  prevalent,  that  the  counsellort 
complied  with  this  demand.  Cranmer  alone  hesitated 
during  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded  to  the  eameat 
and  pathetic  intreaties  of  the  king. 

After  this  settlement  was  made,  with  to  many  in 
auspicious  circumstances,  Edward  visibly  declined 
•very  day ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  hit  phyti 
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eUas  wer«  dnmisied  b;^  Northanberlaod'i  «lTiee, 
aad  by  an  order  of  council ;  and  he  waa  pat  into  Ura 
handa  of  an  ignorant  woman,  in  a  little  time  to  restore 
htm  ie  hia  former  atate  of  health*  After  the  aae  of 
her  medicioea.  all  hia  bad  ayroptome  increased  to  the 
moat  Tiolent  degree ;  and  be  expired  at  Qreenwich. 
lA  the  aisteenth  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  aeventh  of 
hia  reign. 

The  £ngliah  biatoriana  dwell  with  pleaaure  on  the 
•icellent  qualittea  of  thia  jonnff  prince ;  whom  the 
flattering  promiaea  of  hope,  loined  to  many  real  rirlaeay 
bad  made  an  object  of  tender  affection  to  the  public. 
He  poaaeaeed  mildneaa  of  diapoeition,  with  application 
to  atndy  and  bnaineaa,  and  a  capacity  to  learn  and 
judge,  with  an  attachment  to  equity  and  justice. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  prhKcaa  Mary  bad 
been  regarded  aa  hia  lawful  aucceaaor;  and  though 
the  proteatanta  dreaded  the  effecta  of  her  prejodtcea. 
1A531  ^®  extreme  hatred  unireraally  entertained 
-*  againat  the  Dudleya,  who,  it  waa  foreaeen, 
would  reign  under  the  name  of  Jane,  waa  more  than 
•uflicient  to  counterbalance,  eren  with  that  party,  the 
attachment  to  religion.  Thia  last  attempt  to  violate 
the  order  of  auccesaion  had  diaplayed  Northumber- 
land'a  ambition  and  injustice  in  a  full  light. 

Northumberland,  aenaible  of  the  opposition  which 
be  must  expect,  had  earefullj  concealed  the  destina- 
tion made  by  the  king ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  two 
princeaaea  into  hia  power,  he  had  the  art  to  engage  the 
council^  before  Edward'a  death,  to  write  to  them  in 
diat  pnnce'a  name,  deairing  their  attendance,  on  pre- 
tence that  hia  infirm  state  of  health  required  the  aa- 
aistance  of  their  council,  and  the  consolation  of  their 
company.  Edward  expired  before  their  arrival ;  but 
Northumberland,  in  order  to  make  the  princesses  fall 
into  the  anare,  kept  the  king'a  death  atill  secret }  and 
the  lady  Mary  had  already  reached  Hoddesden,  within 
half  a  day's  journey  of  the  court.  Happily,  the  earl 
of  Arundel  aent  her  private  intelligence  both  of  her 
brother's  death  and  of  the  conspiracy  formed  againat 
her.  She  immediately  made  haste  to  retire ;  and  abe 
arrived  at  Framlingham  in  Suffolk,  where  ahe  purpoeed 
to  embark  and  escape  to  Flandera,  in  case  ahe  ahould 
And  It  impoaaible  to  defend  her  right  of  sueeeaaiMi 
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She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and  most  connidera 
ble  gentry  in  every  county  of  England,  commanding 
them  to  assist  her  in  the  defence  of  her  crown  and 
person ;  and  she  despatched  a  message  to  the  council, 
requiring  them  immediately  to  give  orders  for  pro* 
claiming  her  in  London. 

Northumberland  found  that  farther  dissimulation 
was  fruitless  :  and  he  approached  the  lady  Jane  with 
the  respect  aue  to  a  sovereign.  Jane  was  in  a  great 
measure  ignorant  of  the  transactions  which  bad  taken 
place }  and  it  was  with  equal  grief  and  surprise  that 
she  received  the  intelligence.  She  was  a  lady  of  an 
amiable  person,  an  engaging  disposition,  and  accom- 
plished talents.  Her  heart,  full  of  a  passion  for  liter- 
ature  and  the  elegant  arts,  and  of  tenderness  towards 
her  husband,  who  was  deserving  of  her  affections,  bad 
no  room  for  ambition.  She  even  refused  to  accept 
the  crown,  and  pleaded  the  right  of  the  two  princess- 
es ;  and  she  at  last  yielded  rather  to  the  intrealies  than 
the  reasons  of  her  father  and  husband 

Orders  were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane 
throughout  the  kingdom :  but  these  orders  were  exe- 
cuted only  in  London  ana  the  neighbourhood.  In  tho 
mean  time,  the  people  of  Suffolk  paid  their  attendance 
on  Mary.  They  were  much  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion  j  and  as  she  assured  them  that  she  never 
meant  to  change  the  laws  of  Edward,  they  enlisted  in 
her  cause  witn  zeal  and  affection.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  daily  flocked  to  her,  and  brought  her  reinforce- 
ments. Even  a  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  by  North- 
umberland to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  being  forced 
into  Yarmouth  by  a  storm,  was  engaged  to  declire  in 
her  favour. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition,  saw 
at  last  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  He  had  levied  forces  which  were 
assemblea  at  London ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of  the 
courtiers  and  counsellors,  whose  compliance  he  knew 
had  been  entirely  the  result  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  wa« 
resolved  to  keep  near  the  person  of  the  lady  Jane,  and 
■end  Suffolk  to  command  the  army.  But  the  counsel- 
lors who  wished  to  remove  him,  workins  on  the  filial 
tenderness  of  Jane,  magnified  to  hor  Uie  danger  to 
which  her  father  would  be  exposed ;  and  represented 
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ttist  Nortbamberlmnd,  who  had  gaioed  reputation  bj 
formerlj  aoppreaaing  a  rebellion  in  those  parts,  was 
Bore  proper  to  command  in  that  enterprise.  The 
dake  himself,  who  knew  the  slender  capacity  of  Suf- 
folk, began  to  think  that  he  only  was  able  to  encounter 
the  present  danger ;  and  he  agreed  to  take  the  com- 
■land  of  the  troops.  The  counsellors  attended  him  at 
his  departure  wiui  the  highest  protestations  of  attach- 
ment, and  none  more  than  Arundel,  his  mortal  enemy. 
As  he  went  along,  he  remarked  the  disaffection  of  the 
people,  which  forebode  \  a  fatal  issue  to  his  ambitious 
nopes.  "  Many/'  said  he  to  lord  Gray^  **  come  out  to 
look  at  ui,  but  I  find  not  one  who  cnes,  God  speed 
you!" 

The  duke  had  no  sooner  reached  St.  Edmondsbury, 
than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  sis  thou- 
sand men,  too  weak  to  encounter  the  queen's,  which 
amounted  to  double  the  number.  The  counsellors 
immediately  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  them- 
selres  from  confinement,  and  to  return  to  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  may- 
or and  aldermen  of  London  discovered  great  alacrity 
in  obeying  the  orders  they  received  to  proclaim  Mary. 
The  people  expressed  their  approbation  by  shouts  of 
applause.  Even  SuflTolk.  who  commanded  m  the  Tow- 
er, ftndinff  resistance  rruitlesa,  opened  the  gates  and 
declared  for  the  <^ieen.  The  lady  Jane,  &l\er  the  vain 
pageantry  of  weanng  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned 
to  a  private  life  with  more  satisfaction  than  she  felt 
when  the  royalty  was  tendered  to  her  y  and  the  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  to  Northumberland  with  orders 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  found  that  he  had  despaired  of 
Mccees,  was  deserted  by  all  his  followers^  and  hnd  al- 
ready proclaimed  the  queen,  with  estenor  marks  of 
Joyana  satisfaction. 

The  people  every  where,  on  the  queen's  approach 
to  London,  gave  sensible  expressions  of  their  loyalty 
and  attachment;  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  met  her  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horee.  The  queen  gave  orders 
for  taking  into  custody  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  fell  on  his  knees  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  sent  to 
arrest  him,  and  abjectly  begged  his  life.  At  the  same 
time  were  committed  the  earl  of  Warwick,  his  eldest 
■on;  lord  Ambrose  and  lord  Henry  Dudley,  two  of  his 
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younger  com  ;  sir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother  j  ibt 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  sif 
Thomas  Palmer,  und  sir  John  Gates.  The  quesMi 
aflerwards  confined  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady  Jaae 
Grey,  and  lord  Guildford  Dudley.  Bat  Mary  was  desir* 
ous,  in  the  beginmn;  of  her  reign,  to  acaaire  popular- 
ity by  the  appearance  of  clemency  }  and  because  Um 
counsellors  pleaded  constraint  as  an  excuse  for  their 
treason,  she  extended  her  pardon  to  most  of  theoa. 
Suffolk  owed  his  liberty  to  the  contempt  of  bis  inca- 
pacity ;  hut  Northumberland  was  too  powerful  and 
dangerous  to  be  pardoned  :  he  pleaded  ^ilty,  and  was 
executed.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  sir  John  Gates 
ruffcred  with  him.  Sentence  was  also  pronounced 
against  the  lady  Jane  and  lord  Guildford  j  but  the  exe- 
cution of  it  was  at  present  deferred. 

The  joy  arising  from  the  sucoession  of  the  lawful 
heir  did  not  prerent  the  people  from  feeling  gre^ 
anxiety  concerning  the  state  or  religion ;  and  the  na- 
tion  dreaded  not  only  the  abolition,  but  the  pursecu- 
tion  of  the  established  religion  from  the  seal  of  Maryj 
and  it  was  not  long  before  she  discovered  her  inten- 
tions. Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonstal,  and  others,  were 
reinstated  in  their  sees  ;  and  Cranmer,  whose  merits 
io  the  oueen  during  the  reign  of  Henry  had  been  con- 
siderable, was  tried  for  the  part  which  he  had  acted 
in  concurring  with  lady  Jane,  and  pronounced  guilty 
of  high-treason.  The  execution  of  the  sentence, 
however,  did  not  follow  :  and  Cranmer  was  reserved 
K»r  a  more  cruel  punishment. 

Several  English  protestants,  foreseeing  a  perseca- 
tion  of  the  reK»rmers,  took  shelter  in  foreign  parts  } 
and  affairs  wore  a  dismal  aspect  for  the  re^rmattoo. 
In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  showed  a  coa* 
tempt  of  Uie  laws,  by  celebrating  before  the  two  hou- 
ses a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Latin  tongue,  at- 
tended with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies, 
though  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.  Taylor,  bish- 
op of  Lincoln,  havinff  refused  to  kneel  at  this  servioe. 
was  severely  handled,  and  was  violently  thrust  out  of 
tlie  house.  The  queen,  however,  still  retained  tb« 
title  of  supreme  bead  of  the  church  of  England ;  aa4 
it  was  generally  pretended,  that  the  intention  sir  thm 
•ourt  was  only  to  restore  religion  to  the  same  oomdi 
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tioa  in  which  it  bad  been  left  by  Henry  ;  but  that  the 
c4her«>NMee  of  popery,  which  were  the  most  grierooe 
to  the  nation,  woald  nerer  be  reTived. 

The  firat  bill  paaaed  by  the  parliameat  was  of  a  pop- 
nlar  nature,  and  abolished  every  species  of  treason  not 
eoDtained  in  the  statute  of  £^ward  III.,  and  every  spe 
oies  of  felony  that  did  not  subsist  before  the  first  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  All  the  statutes  of  king  Edward, 
with  regard  to  religion,  were  repealed  by  one  vote. 
The  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  reversed : 
Vm)  this  act  of  justice  was  more  reasonable,  than  the 
declaring  of  that  attainder  invalid,  without  farther  au- 
Ihority. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two  houses 
with  the  queen's  inclinations,  they  were  determined 
not  to  submit  tamely  to  her  pleasure  in  the  choioe  of 
■  husband.  There  were  three  matches,  concerning 
which  it  was  supposed  that  Mary  had  deliberated  after 
her  accession.  The  first  person  proposed  to  her  was 
the  earl  of  Devonshire,  whose  person  and  address  had 
▼isibly  gained  on  the  queen's  aflTections  ;  but  that  no- 
bleman neglected  the  advantage,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  whose  youth  and  agreeable  con- 
▼ersation  be  preferred  to  all  Uie  power  and  grandeur 
of  her  sistar :  the  second  was  cardinal  Pole,  who  had 
never  taken  priest's  orders,  but  who,  having  contract- 
ed hid>ita  of  study  and  retirement,  was  represented  to 
the  oueen  as  unsuitable  to  the  business  of  a  court :  the 
thiro  was  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  j  and 
this  alliance  was  not  only  desired  by  the  emperor,  but 
•trenuoosly  recommended  by  Gardiner,  who  had  bo- 
come  prime-minister,  and  was  readilv  embraced  by 
Mary  nerself.  The  commons  were  alarmed  that  the 
oueen  had  resolved  to  contract  a  foreign  alliance  ;  and 
toey  sent  a  committee  to  remonstrate  in  strong  terms 
against  that  dangerous  measure.  To  prevent  farther 
applications  of  the  same  kind,  she  thought  proper  to 
dissolve  the  parliament. 

After  the  parliament  was  dismiMcd,  the  new  laws 
with  regard  to  religion  were  openly  put  jn  execution. 
The  mass  was  every  where  re-e8taDii«t.c  I  tnd  mar 
riaoe  was  declared  to  be  inconipntiblo  with  any  spirit- 
nai  office.  This  violent  and  luddon  change  of  religion 
inspired  the  protestanta  with  great  discontent ;  but 
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15541  ^^^  Spanish  match  was  a  point  of  more  genera. 
•I  concern,  anu  <finused  universal  apprehensionf 
for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation.  To 
obviate  all  clamour,  the  arli-.««»8  of  raarria^  were 
drawn  as  favourably  as  possible  for  tne  interest  and  se- 
curity, and  even  grandeur,  of  England.  It  was  agreed 
that  though  Philip  should  have  the  title  of  king,  the  ad 
ministration  should  be  entirely  in  the  queen  ;  that  no 
foreigner  should  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  office  in 
the  kingdom :  that  no  innovation  should  be  made  in 
the  Rnglish  laws,  customs,  and  privileges  ;  that  Phil- 
ip should  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her  con- 
sent, nor  any  of  her  children  without  the  consent  of 
the  nobility;  that  the  male  issue  of  this  marriage 
should  inherit,  together  with  F.ngland,  both  Burgundy 
and  the  Low  Countries  j  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  PhiL 
ip's'son  by  his  former  marriage,  should  die,  and  hit 
line  be  extinct,  the  queen's  issue,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, should  inherit  Spain,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  the 
>ther  dominions  of  Philip. 

These  articies,  however,  gave  no  satisfaction  j  and 
wOniplaints  were  every  where  diffused  that  England 
would  become  a  provmcc,  ard  a  province  to  a  king- 
dom which  usually  exercised  the  most  violent  author- 
ity over  all  her  dependent  dominions.  Some  persons, 
more  turbulent  than  the  rest,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
rise  in  arms,  and  declare  against  the  queen's  marriage 
with  Philip.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  purposed  to  raise 
Kent ;  sir  Peter  Carew,  Devonshire  j  and  they  engag- 
ed the  duko  of  Suffolk,  by  the  hopes  of  recovering  the 
crown  for  the  lady  Jane,  to  attempt  raising  the  mid- 
land counties.  Cfarew's  rebellion  was  soon  suppress- 
ed :  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  France.  Suffolk 
encleavourcd  to  raise  the  people  in  the  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Leicester  :  out  being  closely  pursued 
by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred hcrFc,  he  was  taken  and  carried  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. Wyat  was  at  first  more  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt ;  and  having  published  a  declaration  at  Maid- 
stone, in  Kent,  against  the  queen's  evil  counsellors^ 
and  against  the  Spanish  match,  the  people  benn  to 
flock  to  bis  sundard.  The  duke  of  Norfblk,  with  sir 
Henry  Jernegan,  wu  sent  against  him,  at  the  head  o(P 
the  guards  and  aome  other  troopt,  reinforce4  with  fif« 
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Iwadwd  LosdoBen  oomnunded  by  Bret  The  Lon> 
ioamn,  however,  deterted  to  Wjat,  and  declared  that 
thej  would  not  contribute  to  enalave  their  native 

itrr ;  and  Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of  the 

iple,  i 


,  immediately  retreated  with  his  troopt,  and 
took  ahelter  in  the  citv. 

AAer  thia  proof  of  the  diapoeitions  of  the  people,  es- 
peciaUjr  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  mostly  proles- 
taiitSy  Wyat  was  encouraged  to  proceed :  he  led  hia 
forces  to  Southwark,  but  finding  that  the  bridge  was 
secured  against  him,  and  that  the  city  was  overawed, 
he  marched  up  to  Kingaton,  where  he  paaaed  the  riv- 
er with  four  thouaand  men;  and  returning  towards 
Loadon.  hoped  to  encourage  his  partisana,  who  ha-J 
engaoeo  to  declare  for  him.  He  bad  however  imprU' 
dentnr  wasted  ao  much  time,  that  the  critical  season, 
on  which  all  popular  commotiona  depend,  was  entire- 
ly lost ;  and  hia  followers  insensibly  falling  off,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  near  Temple  bar,  and  aoon  after  eze- 
CBled,  with  about  four  hundred  of  hia  adherenu. 

The  ladv  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  aome  time, 
treated  with  great  harshness  bw  her  sister.  Mary 
■eiied  the  opportunitv  of  this  rebellion  }  and  hoping 
to  involve  Eauabetb  in  aome  appearance  of  guilt,  com- 
mitted her  to  the  Tower :  but  the  princeas  maide  so 
mod  a  defence  before  the  council,  who  ezamined  her, 
that  the  queen  found  heraelf  under  the  necessity  of 
releasing  her.  In  order,  however,  to  aend  her  out  of 
the  kingdom,  a  marriage  was  offered  her  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  3  and  when  ane  declined  the  proposal,  she 
waa  committed  to  cuatody  under  a  strong  guard  at 
Woodstock. 

Thia  rebellion  proved  fatal  to  the  lady  Jane  Grey 
and  her  husband.  She  was  warned  to  prepare  for 
death  {  a  doom  which  she  had  long  expected,  and 
which  the  innocence  of  her  life,  as  well  as  the  mis- 
fortunes to  which  she  had  been  ezposed,  rendered  no- 
wise uowehome  to  her.  The  queen's  zeal,  undei 
colour  of  tender  mercy  to  the  prisoner's  soul,  induced 
her  to  send  divines  who  haraased  her  with  perpetual 
disputation.  The  lady  Jane,  however,  bad  presence 
of  mind,  in  those  melancholy  circumstances,  not  only 
to  defend  her  religion  by  all  the  topics  then  in  use,  but 
ilso  to  write  a  letter  to  her  siater  in  the  Greek  las 
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guage  ;  in  which,  besidei  sendins  her  a  copy  of  tfa# 
scriptures  in  that  tongue,  she  exhorted  her  to  main- 
tain, in  evenr  fortune,  a  like  steady  perseverance. 
On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  husband  lord  Guild 
ford,  desired  permission  to  see  her  3  but  she  refused 
her  consent,  and  informed  him  by  a  message,  that  the 
tenderness  of  their  ptuting  wonia  overcome  the  forti- 
tude of  both,  and  would  too  much  unbend  their  minds 
from  that  constancy  which  their  approaching  end  re- 
quired :  their  separation,  she  said,  would  be  only  for  a 
inoment ;  and  they  would  soon  rejoin  each  other  in  a 
scene  where  their  affections  would  be  forever  united, 
and  where  death,  disappointotent,  and  misfortunes, 
could  no  longer  have  access  to  them,  or  disturb  their 
eternal  felicity.  She  saw  her  hvaband  led  to  exeon- 
tion  ;  and  having  given  him  from  the  window  some  to- 
ken of  her  remembrance,  she  waited  with  tranquillity 
till  her  own  appointed  hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like 
fate.  She  even  saw  his  headless  bod^  carried  back  in 
a  cart }  and  found  herself  nsore  confirmed  by  the  re- 
ports which  she  beard  of  the  constancy  of  his  end, 
than  shaken  by  so  tender  and  melancholy  a  spectacle. 
Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  when  he  led 
her  to  execution,  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some 
small  present,  which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  me- 
morial of  her  :  she  gave  him  her  table«book,  on  which 
she  had  just  written  three  sentences  on-  seeing  her 
husband's  dead  hody :  one  in  Greek,  another  in  Latin, 
a  third  in  English.  The  purport  of  them  was,  that  hu- 
man justice  was  against  bis  body,  but  divine  mercy 
would  be  favourable  to  his  soul ;  that  if  her  fkult  de- 
served punishment,  her  youth  at  least,  and  her  impru- 
dence, were  worthy  of  excuse  ;  and  that  God  and  pos- 
terity, she  trusted,  would  show  her  fkvour.  On  the 
scaffold  she  made  a  speech  to  the  spectators,  in  which 
the  mildness  of  her  dtsposition  led  her  to  take  the 
blame  wholly  on  bersen,  without  attering  one  conr- 
plaint  against  the  severity  with  which  she  had  been 
treated ;  and  then,  with  a  steady  and  serene  counte 
nance,  she  submitted  to  the  strcwe  of  death. 

The  duke  of  Stiffblk  was  tried  and  condemned,  and 
soon  aAer  executed ;  and  the  Tower  and  all  the  pria- 
ons  were  filled  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their 
interest  with  the  nation  rendered  objects  of  saspicion 
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TIm  q«Mn,  finding  that  th*  wm  anivenally  hated,  de- 
termiBed  to  depriTe  the  people  of  retUtanee,  by  or« 
dering  genenl  mottera,  and  directing  the  commiaaion* 
era  to  aeize  their  arma. 

The  miniatry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant  ditpoaition 
in  the  new  parliament,  which  waa  summoned  to  aa- 
aemble ;  and  for  the  purpoae  of  facilitating  thia  object, 
the  emperor  diatributed  above  four  hundred  thousand 
crowna  in  bribea  and  penaiona  among  the  members. 
Gardiner,  the  chancellor,  opened  the  aeaaion  b^  a 

Seech,  in  which  he  obaerrea,  that  in  order  to  obviate 
e  inconveniencea  which  might  ariae  from  different 
pretendera,  it  waa  necessarj  to  invest  the  queen,  by ' 
)aw,  with  a  power  of  diapoaing  of  the  crown,  ana  or 
appointing  her  aucceaaor.  The  parliament,  however, 
who  knew  her  eztreme  hatred  to  Elizabeth,  and  the 
probability  of  her  making  a  will  in  her  husband's  fa- 
vour, and  thereby  rendering  England  for  ever  a  prov- 
ince to  the  Spaniah  monarchy,  refuaed  to  acquieace 
tu  Gardiner'a  propoaal ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to 
cut  off  Philip'a  hopes,  they  paaaed  a  law,  *'  that  her 
roajeaty,  aa  tneir  only  queen,  ahould  aolely,  and  as  a 
aolc  queen,  enjoy  the  crown  and  aovereignly  of  het 
realma,  with  all  the  pre-eminencea,  dignitiea,  and 
rights  thereto  belonging,  in  aa  large  and  ample  a  man- 
ner after  her  marriage,  without  any  title  or  claim  ac- 
cruing to  the  prince  of  Spain,  either  aa  tenant  by  cour- 


tesy, or  by  any  other  means.'' 

The  queen,  finding  the  parlii 
than  she  wiahed,  finisbea  the  session  by  dissolving 


rbe  queen,  finding  the  parliament  leaa  aubservient 


them  'y  and  she  employed  all  her  thoughts  on  receiv- 
ing Don  Philip,  whose  arrival  phe  hourly  expected. 
She  waited  witn  the  utmoat  impatience  for  the  comfile- 
tion  of  the  marriage  :  and  every  obstacle  was  to  her  a 
aource  of  anxiety  and  diacontent.  She  complained  of 
Philip'a  delaya  aa  affected ;  and  she  could  not  conceal 
her  vexation,  that  though  she  brought  him  a  kingdom 
aa  her  dowry,  he  treated  her  with  such  nea^lect,  that 
he  had  never  yet  favoured  her  with  aaingle  letter.  Her 
health,  and  even  her  underatandinff,  were  visibly  hurl 
by  this  extreme  impatience ;  and  ahe  waa  struck  with 
a  new  apprehenaion  lest  her  person,  impaired  by  time, 
and  blaated  by  aickness,  should  prove  disagreeable  to 
her  future  conaort     Her  glaaa  diacovered  to  her  how 
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6igga»d  tbe  wm  bMome ;  nd  wbea  the  mmarkad  tiM 
decay  of  her  beauty,  alM  knew  adt  whether  ahe  ought 
more  to  deaife  or  iqp^irehend  the  trriTit  of  Philip. 

At  laat,  newa  waa  orouffht  the  queen  of  Philip*a  ar- 
rival  at  Southampton.  A  few  daya  aAer  they  were 
married  at  Weatminater,  and  haring  made  a  pompoua 
entry  into  London,  ahe  carried  him  to  Windaor,  the 
palace  in  which  they  afterwarda  reaided.  The  prince'a 
behaTionr  waa  ill-caleolated  to  remore  the  prejudice* 
which  the  Rngliah  nation  had  entertained  againat  him. 
He  waa  diatant  and  reaerved  in  hia  addreaa }  and  ao 
entrenched  himaelf  in  form  and  ceremony,  that  he 
waa  in  a  manner  inaceeaaible  ;  but  thia  circumatance 
rendered  him  the  more  acceptable  to  the  oueen,  who 
deaired  to  hare  no  company  but  her  huaband'a,  and 
who  waa  impatient  when  ahe  met  with  any  interrup- 
tion to  her  fondneaa. 

Marr  aoon  found  that  Philip'a  ruling  paaaion  was 
ambition  ;  and  that  the  only  method  of  ffratifying  him, 
and  aecuring  hia  affectiona,  waa  to  renoer  him  maater 
of  England.  For  the  purpoae  of  obtaining  thia  favour- 
ite object,  ahe  aummoned  a  new  parliament,  in  hopea 
of  finding  them  entirely  compliant ;  but  the  hatrea  to 
the  Spaniarda  atill  prevailed,  and  the  queen  failed  in 
the  endeavour  to  get  her  huaband  declared  preaump- 
tive  heir  to  the  crown.  That  aaaembl^,  however,  wan 
more  obsequioua  in  regard  to  religion:  it  had  re- 
versed the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  who  had  come 
over  inveated  with  legantine  powera  from  the  pope , 
and  who,  afler  being  introducea  to  the  king  and  queen, 
invited  the  parliament  to  reconcile  themaelvea  ana 
the  kingdom  to  the  a)v>atolic  aee,  from  which  they  had 
been  ao  lon^  and  ao  unhappily  divided.  Thia  meaaage 
waa  taken  in  good  part ;  and  both  hoaaea  voted  an 
addreaa  to  Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  moat  norrible  defection  from  the 
true  church ;  and  prayins  their  majeatiea  to  intercede 
with  the  holy  father  for  the  abaolution  and  forgiveneaa 
af  their  penitent  aubjecU.  The  reqaeat  waa  eaaily 
granted.  The  legate,  in  the  name  of  hia  holineaa. 
^nve  the  parliament  and  kingdom  abaolution,  fteed 
them  from  all  eenaurea,  and  received  them  again  inte 
the  boaom  of  the  church. 

The  qneen'a  extreme  deaire  of  having  iarae  made 
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bcribniny  ffrm  cradit  to  everj  lyywince  of  pcegoaa- 
ef  >  mad  wlMa  tb«  l«gite  was  itttrodoMd  to  her,  ih« 
fueled  that  ahe  felt  the  embiro  atir  in  bar  womb. 
Owat  rajoictagi  were  made  on  this  occaaton  ;  but  the 
nation  remained  lomewhat  incredoloaa.  The  belief, 
banae^er,  of  bar  pregnancy  waa  nphekl  with  all  possi- 
Ma  eara ;  and  waa  one  artifice  by  which  Philip  endear- 
oofed  to  aappert  hia  antbortty  in  the  kinffdooa.  The 
parliament  paaaed  a  law,  which,  in  caae  of  the  queen's 
d*»miaa,  appointed  bin  protector  daring  the  minority  : 
I55A1  "^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  queen,  finding  that  they  cnul J 
^^^<^  obtain  no  farther  conceaaaona,  came  nnexpect- 
jdW  to  Weatmiaater  and  dissolved  them. 

The  auocess  of  Gardiner  in  governing  the  parlia- 
ment, and  engagins  them  to  concur  both  in  the  Span- 
ish match,  and  in  Uie  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
religion,  had  raised  hia  character  abova  that  of  Pole, 
wbo  waa  regarded  ralber  aa  a  ^ood  man  than  a  great 
ninister.  l%e  latter  waa  very  sincere  in  his  religious 
irineiplea.  and  thought  that  no  eonaideration  <h  hu- 
man polic]r  onght  ever  to  come  ia  competition  with 
the  catholic  doctrines  }  whilst  Gardiner,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  always  made  his  religion  aubaervient  to  his 
aohMiea  of  aaiety  or  advancement  Yet  the  benevo- 
lent disposition  of  Pole  led  him  to  advise  a  toleration 
af  the  haretical  teneta,  which  he  highly  blamed ;  while 
the  severe  manners  of  Gardiner  inclined  him  to  sup- 
port by  persecution  that  religion  which  in  reality  he 
regarded  with  great  indifierence. 

The  argnmenta  and  views  of  Gardiner  were  more 
agreeable  to  the  cruel  bi^try  of  Mary  and  Philip ; 
and  the  acheme  of  toleration  waa  entirely  rejected. 
It  waa  determined  to  let  loose  the  laws  in  their  full 
vigonr  againat  the  reformed  religion;  and  England 
waa  soon  filled  with  scenes  of  horror,  which  have  ever 
since  rendered  the  catholic  religion  the  object  of  do 
aarved  deteatation. 

Rogera, prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in 
bia  party  (or  virtue  aa  well  aa  for  learning,  waa  the 
ffrat  victim  of  the  peraecutora.  This  man,  beside  the 
owe  of  his  own  preservation,  lay  under  oUier  power- 
fui  temptatiooa  to  recant :  be  had  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  ton  children :  yet  each  waa  hia 
aarenity  after  his  condemnation,  that  tne  jailora,  it  10 
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said,  waked  him  from  a  sound  sleep,  when  the  houf 
of  his  execution  approached.  He  had  desired  to  sea 
AiB  wife  before  he  died  ;  but  Gardiner  told  him,  that 
he  was  a  priest,  and  could  not  possibly  have  a  wife  5 
thus  adding  insult  to  cruelty. 

Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  tried  at  tha 
rame  time  with  Rogers:  but  was  sent  to  his  own  dio- 
cess  to  be  executed.  This  circumstance  was  contrir- 
cd  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock ;  but  it 
was  a  source  of  consolation  to  Hooper,  who  rejoiord 
in  giving  testimony  by  his  death  to  that  doctrine  which 
he  had  formeriy  preached  among  them.  When  he 
wag  tied  to  the  stake,  a  stool  was  set  before  him,  and 
the  queen's  pardon  laid  upon  it,  which  it  was  still  in 
his  power  to  merit  by  a  recantation:  but  he  ordered 
It  to  be  removed  J  and  cheerfully  prepared  himself  for 
that  dreadful  punishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced. 
He  suffered  it  iij  iu  full  severity:  the  wind,  which 
was  violent,  blew  the  flame  of  the  reeds  from  his  bo- 
dy ;  the  faggote  were  green,  and  did  not  kindle  easily , 
all  his  lower  parts  were  consumed  before  his  vitals 
were  attacked  j  but  he  was  heard  to  pray,  and  to  ex 
hort  the  people,  till  his  tongue,  swollen  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  agony,  could  no  longer  permit  him  utter- 
ance. 

Sanders  v/as  burnt  at  Coventry :  a  pardon  was  also 
oflered  himj  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the 
stake,  saying,  "  Welcome  tho  cross  of  Christ !  wel- 
come everiasting  life!"  Taylor,  parson  of  Hadley, 
wns  punished  by  fire  in  that  place,  surrounded  by  his 
former  friends  and  parishioners.  Philpot,  archdeacon 
of  Winchester,  was  condemned  to  tlie  flames,  and 
suffered  at  Smithfield.  The  imputed  crime  for  which 
almost  all  the  protestants  were  condemned,  was  their 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence. 

Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected  that  a  few  ex- 
amples would  strike  a  terror  into  the  reformers,  find- 
ing the  work  daily  multiply  upon  him,  devolved  tha 
invidious  office  on  others,  chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man 
of  profligate  manners,  snd  of  a  brutal  character,  who 
seemed  to  rejoice  In  the  torments  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers.  He  sometimes  whipped  the  prisoners  with 
his  own  bandf ,  till  he  wai  tired  with  tna  Tiolence  of 
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tilt  werciie  r  he  tore  oat  tlM  betid  of  a  wewror  who 
reflited  to  ralin^oub  bit  reli^oa :  tnd  tbat  be  might 
give  bim  a  raocimea  of  burning,  be  held  hie  hand  to 
the  candle  tm  tbe  nnewa  and  ▼eins  ahrank  and  buret 

It  ia  impoenibU  to  eaomerate  in  tbii  work  all  the 
omeltiea  practiaed  in  England  during  tbe  three  yean 
that  tbeae  peraecotiona  laated.  Ferrer,  biahop  of  St. 
David'a,  waa  homed  in  bia  owsdioceaa.  Ridley,  bish- 
0|»  of  London,  and  Latimer,  formerW  biahop  of  Worces- 
ter, two  prelatea  eelehrated  for  learning  and  virtue, 
periabed  together  in  tbe  aaaie  flamea  at  Oxford,  and 
■opported  eacb  othei'a  conataDeT  by  their  mutual  ex- 
bortationa.  Latimer,  when  tiea  to  tbe  itake,  called 
to  bia  companion,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother ;  we 
ahall  this  oay  kindle  aucb  a  torcb  in  England,  aa,  1 
truat  in  God,  ahall-  never  be  extinguished.'' 

The  tender  aez  itaelf,  aa  tkey  have  commonly  ffreat* 
ex  propenaity  to  religioa,  produced  many  exampwa  of 
tbe  moat  inflexible  coura^  in  supporting  the  profes- 
sion of  their  fiuth  against  all  the  persecotors.  One 
execution  in  particular  was  attended  with  circnrostan- 
oes  whicb.  eren  at  that  time,  excited  astonishment  by 
reaaon  of  tneif  unuaual  barbarity.  A  woman  ia  Ckiern- 
aey.  beina  near  tbe  time  of  her  labour,  when  brought 
to  the  staae  waa  thrown  iato  aucb  agitation  by  the 
torture  tbat  her  belly  borate  and  abe  was  delivered  in 
tbe  midst  of  tbe  flamee.  One  of  the  guarda  immedi- 
ately anatcbed  the  infant  from  tbe  fire,  and  attempted 
to  aave  it;  but  a  magistrate,  who  stood  by,  ordered  i 
to  be  thrown  back,  oeing  deteraained,  he  aaid,  tha 
nothing  abould  aurvive  wbicb  apcang  from  ao  obstinate 
and  heretical  a  parent. 

These  barbarities,  committed  ia  tbe  name  of  a  reli 
gion  which  abjures  them,  excited  horror  in  tbe  nation, 
and  rendered  tbe  Spaniah  sovernment  daily  more  odi- 
ous. Philip,  aenaible  of  the  hatred  which  he  incur 
ted,  ordered  bia  coafeaaoc  to  deliver,  in  his  presence, 
a  aermon  in  favour  of  toieratton ;  but  thia  shallow  ar- 
tifice failed  of  the  deaired  efiect^  and  tl»e  court  threw 
off  the  maak.  An  attempt  waa  made  to  introduce  the 
-'nooiaition  into  Ejigland;  and  a  eommiaaion  was  ap- 
pointed, by  antbority  of  tbe  quoen'e  prerogative,  more 
effectoallj  to  extirpate  bereay  $  but  tbe  court  deviaed 
a  mora  espeditaoua  and  aummaiy  metbod  of  aapport 
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•ng  orthodozy  than  eTen  the  inquisition  iUelf.  Thej 
issued  a  proclamation  against  books  of  heresy,  treason. 
!ind  sedition,  declaring,  "  that  whosoever  had  any  of 
these  books,  and  did  not  presently  bum  them,  without 
reading  them,  or  showing  them  to  any  other  person, 
should  be  esteemed  rebels :  and  without  any  farther 
delay  be  executed  by  martial  law/' 

In  the  space  of  thre«  years,  it  is  computed,  that 
two  hundred  and  sev'^nty -seven  persons  were  brought 
to  the  stake ;  besides  those  wno  were  punished  by 
imprisonment,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those 
who  suffered  bv  fire  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one 
clergymen,  eisht  lay  ffentlemen,  eighty-four  trades- 
men, one  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labour- 
ers, fifty-five  women,  and  four  children. 

The  burning  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  method 
of  reconciling  the  kin^rdom  to  the  Komish  commun- 
ion ;  and  little  solicitation  was  requisite  to  engage  the 
pope  to  receive  the  strayed  flock.  However,  Paul 
1  v.,  who  now  filled  the  papal  chair,  insisted  that  the 
property  and  possessions  or  the  church  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  uttermost  farthing.  This  demand  had 
little  influence  on  the  nation,  but  operated  powerful- 
ly on  the  c^ueen,  who  was  determined,  in  order  to  ease 
her  conscience,  to  restore  all  the  church-lands,  which 
were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
more  to  display  her  seal,  she  erected  anew  some  con- 
vents and  monasteries,  notwithstanding  the  low  con- 
dition of  the  exchequer.  When  this  measure  was  de- 
bated in  council,  some  members  objected,  that  if  such 
a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  were  dismembered, 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  would  fall  to  decajr  j  but  the 
queen  replied,  that  she  preferred  the  salvation  of  her 
soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as  England. 

Persecntion  had  now  become  extremely  odious  to 
the  nation ;  and  the  effects  of  the  public  discontent 
appeared  in  the  new  parliament  summoned  to  meet  at 
Westminster.  A  bill  was  passed,  restoring  to  tha 
church  the  tenths  and  first-fVuits,  and  all  the  impropri- 
ations which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  bbt 
though  this  matter  directly  concerned  none  but  th« 
queen  herself,  great  opposition  was  made  to  the  bil 
in  the  house  of  commons.  An  application  being  made 
for  a  subsidy  during  two  years,  and  for  two  fiileentha 
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fli€  latter  wu  reftifed  bj  the  eommoDt;  tod  nuu^w 
nemben  Miid,  that  while  the  crown  waa  thna  deapoh- 
ing  itaelf  of  ita  rerenue,  it  waa  in  Tain  to  beatow  rich- 
ea  upon  it.  The  queen,  finding  the  intractable  humour 
of  the  commona,  thought  proper  to  diaaoWe  the  parlia- 
menu 

The  apirit  of  oppoaition  which  prevailed  in  parlia- 
ment^ waa  the  more  vesatioua  to  Kfarj,  aa  Philip,  tir- 
ed of  her  importunate  love  and  jealouay,  and  findins 
hia  authoritj  eztremehr  limited  in  England,  bad  Icti 
her,  and  gone  over  to  Flandera.  The  indifference  and 
neslect  of  her  husband,  added  to  the  diaappointmect 
in  net  imagined  pregnancy,  threw  her  into  a  deep  mel- 
ancholy ;  and  ahe  gave  vent  to  her  apleen,  by  daily  en- 
forcing the  peraecutiona  againat  the  proteatants,  and 
even  by  ezpreaaiona  of  rase  against  all  her  aubjects, 
by  «rbom  ane  knew  heraelf  to  be  hated,  and  whoae 
opposition,  in  reflising  an  entire  compliance  with  Phil- 
ip, waa  the  cauae,  ahe  believed,  why  he  had  alienated 
hia  affectiona  from  her,  and  afforded  her  ao  little  of  his 
company.  The  less  return  her  love  met  with,  the 
more  it  increaaed  ;  and  ahe  paaaed  most  of  her  time 
in  aolitude,  where  ahe  gave  vent  to  her  paaaion,  either 
in  teara,  or  in  writing  fond  epistles  to  Philip,  who 
aeldom  returned  her  any  anawer,  and  scarcely  deign- 
ed to  pretend  any  sentiment  of  love  or  even  of  grati- 
tude towarda  her.  The  chief  part  of  government  to 
which  ahe  attended  woa  the  extortins  of  money  from 
her  people,  ia  order  to  aatisfy  his  demanda ;  and  aa 
tne  parliament.,  had  granted  her  but  a  acanty  aupply, 
ahe  nad  recour^  to  expedienta  very  violent  and  irreg- 
ular. She  levieu  loans  and  exacted  contributiona  with 
the  greateat  rapacity ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  she  waa 
at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  had  no  other  occaaion 
for  money  than  to  supply  the  demanda  of  a  buaband, 
who  attended  only  to  nia  own  convenience,  and  ahow- 
•d  himaelf  indifferent  to  her  interests. 

Philip  waa  now  beeoroe  master  of  all  the  wealth  of 
IbBG}  °*^  world,  and  of  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
-'  tensive  dominiona  in  Kurope,  by  the  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,who,  though  still 
in  ue  vigour  of  his  a^e,  had  taken  a  disgust  to  the 
world,  and  waa  determined  to  seek,  in  the  tranquillit} 
•f  retreat,  for  that  happiness  which  he  had  in  vai^ 
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puriiied  tmidit  the  tamalta  of  wmr,  and  tbe  vettlMli 
projects  of  Ambition.  Philip,  finding  hinwetT  thiwit- 
ened  with  t  war  with  France,  was  desirous  ofembaric- 
ing  Rnglnnd  in  the  quarrel ;  and  thoagh  the  qoeen  -was 
extremely  ave?se  to  the  measare,  yet  she  was  incapa- 
ble of  relisting  her  husband's  importunity.  But  she 
hnd  little  wei^t  with  her  council,  and  still  less  with 
her  people ;  and  a  new  act  of  barbarity,  of  which  she 
was  guilty,  rendered  her  goTernmenteitremely  unpop- 
ul.-ir. 

Cranmer  had  long  been  detained  prisoner ;  bat  the 
queen  now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment; 
and  in  order  the  more  fblly  to  satiate  her  Tenseance, 
she  resolved  to  punish  him  for  heresy,  rather  man  for 
treason.  He  was  cited  by  the  pope  to  stand  his  trial 
at  Rome ;  and  though  ho  was  known  to  be  kept  in 
close  custody  at  Ox^rd.  he  was,  upi>n  his  not  appear- 
ing, condemned  as  contumacious.  Bonner,  bisnoo  of 
London,  Thirleby  of  Ely,  were  sent  to  degrade  nim, 
and  the  former  executed  the  melancholy  ceremony 
with  all  the  joy  and  exultation  which  suited  his  sst- 
age  nature.  The  implacable  spirit  of  the  queen,  not 
satisfied  with  the  execution  of  that  dreadful  sentence 
to  which  he  waa  condemned,  prompted  her  to  seel 
the  ruin  of  his  honour,  and  the  infamy  of  his  name 
Persons  were  employed  to  attack  him  by  flattery,  in 
sinuation,  and  address  ;  bv  representing  the  dignities 
to  which  h\a  character  still  entitled  him.  if  he  would 
merit  them  by  a  recantation  ;  and  by  giving  hopea  of 
long  enjoying  those  powerful  friends  whom liis  oenefi- 
cent  disposition  had  attached  to  him  during  the  course 
of  his  prosperity.  Overcome  bv  the  fond  love  of  life 
and  terrified  by  the  prospect  of  those  tortures  which 
awaited  him,  he  allowed,  in  an  unguarded  hour,  the 
sentiments  of  nature  to  prevail  over  his  resolution, 
and  agreed  to  subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy, and  of  the  real  presence.  The  court,  equally 
perfidious  and  cruel,  were  determined  that  his  recmn- 
Ution  should  avail  him  nothing :  and  they  aent  him 
orders  that  he  should  be  required  to  acknowledge  his 
errors  in  church  before  the  whole  people,  and  that  he 
should  thence  be  immediately  carried  to  execution. 
Whether  Cranmer  had  received  a  secret  intimation  of 
their  design,  or  had  repented  of  his  weakness,  he  sur- 
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prised  the  aadience  by  «  contranr  declarmtion.  He 
said,  that  he  was  well  apprized  of  the  obedience  which 
be  owed  to  hii  aoTereien  and  the  laws;  bnt  this  duty 
extended  no  farther  than  to  submit  patiently  to  their 
conHnaads,  and  to  bear,  without  resistance,  whatever 
hardships  they  should  impose  upon  him :  that  a  supe- 
rior duty,  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  Maker,  oblig- 
ed him  to  speak  truth  on  all  occasions,  and  not  relin- 
quish, by  a  base  denial,  the  holy  doctrine  which  the 
Supreme  Being  had  roToaled  to  mankind :  that  there 


wns  fondly  believed  by  the  zealous  protestants.  Cnin- 
mfiT  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  merit.  He  was 
arforned  with  candour,  sincerity,  and  beneficence,  and 
all  those  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  uba 
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ful  and  amiable  in  aociety.  His  moral  qaalitiea  pro* 
cured  him  universal  respect;  and  his  learning  and 
dapacity  entitled  him  to  tne  esteem  of  mankind. 

Afler  Cranmer's  death,  cardinal  Pole  was  installed 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  church  of  England ;  but,  thou^^h  he  was  averse  to 
All  sanguinary  methods  of  convertinff  heretics,  his  aa- 
thority  was  too  weak  to  oppose  the  barbarous  and  big- 
oted  disposition  of  the  queen  and  her  counsellors. 
In  order  to  engage  the  nation  in  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  Philip  had  come  to  London ;  and 
he  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  were  not  gratified  in  this 
request,  he  would  never  more  set  foot  in  Endand. 
15571  ^^^^  employing  menaces  and  artifices.  Mary-s 
^  importunity  prevailed ;  war  was  declared  agninst 
Frnnce  ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  invading  that 
kingdom. 

The  revenue  of  England  at  Uiat  time  little  exceed- 
ed three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  order  to 
support  the  war,  the  queen  leviod  money  by  the  most 
arbitrary  and  violent  methods.  She  obliged  the  city 
of  London  to  supply  her  with  sixty  thousand  pounds 
on  her  husband's  entry ;  she  levied,  before  the  legal 
time,  the  second  year's  subsidy  voted  by  parliament: 
she  issued  anew  many  privv-seals,  by  which  she  pro- 
cured  loans  from  the  people ;  and  having  equipped  a 
fleet,  which  she  coula  not  victual,  bv  reason  of  the 
deamess  of  provisions,  she  seized  all  the  corn  she 
could  find  in  Suffolk  and  ?)orfolk,  without  paying  any 
price  to  the  owners.  By  all  these  expedients,  assist- 
ed by  the  power  of  pressing,  she  levied  an  armv  of 
ten  thousand  men.  which  she  sent  over  to  tlie  Low 
Countries,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disturb- 
ance at  home,  many  of  the  most  considerable  gentry 
were  thrown  into  the  Tower ;  and  lest  they  should  be 
known,  they  either  were  carried  thither  in  the  night- 
time, or  were  hood-winked  and  muffled  by  the  guards 
who  conducted  them. 

The  king  of  Spain's  army,  after  the  junction  of  the 
English,  amounted  to  sixty  thouband  men;  and  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  who  commanded  it,  suddenly  invested 
St.  Quintin.  The  constable,  Montmorency,  spproacb- 
ed  the  |.'«ce  with  his  whole  army ;  but  being  attncke^ 
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bj  Um  beriegera,  be  was  Vitally  defeated  aod  made 
prieoner.  By  this  erent,  the  whole  kingdom  of  France 
waa  thrown  into  conaterration ;  but  the  cautious  tem- 
per of  Philip  allowed  the  t  lench  time  to  recover  their 
apirita,  and  no  other  enterpriae  of  moment  followed 
toia  deciaive  Tictory. 

Calaia,  which  the  Engliah  had  held  above  two  bun- 
lAfiSI  ^'^^  y«v>/  ^M  unexpectedly  inveated,  and  at- 
•*  tacked  by  the  duke  or  Guiae,  who  in  eight  dava. 
during  the  deptn  of  winter,  made  himaelf  master  or 
thia  atrons  fortreaa,  though  it  had  coat  Edward  III.  a 
aiege  of  eleven  months,  at  the  head  of  a  numeroua  ar- 
my, which  had  that  very  year  been  victorious  in  the 
battle  of  Creasy.  The  loaa  of  thia  valuable  fortreaa 
occaaioned  loud  murmura  among  the  Engliah,  who  com- 
plained of  the  improTidence  of  the  queen  and  her 
coincil. 

The  Soota,  excited  by  the  French,  benn  to  infeat 
the  borders ;  and  the  Engliah  were  oblig^  to  look  to 
their  defence  at  home,  rather  than  think  of  foreign 
conqueata.  In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  cloaely 
with  France,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  lat- 
ter kinffdom,  it  waa  thought  proper  by  Henry  to  cele- 
brate tne  marriage  between  the  young  queen  aod  the 
dauphin ;  and  a  deputation  waa  sent  by  the  Scottish 
parliament  to  aaaiat  at  the  ceremony,  and  to  settle  the 
terma  of  the  contract. 

Thia  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland 
threatened  very  nearly  the  repose  and  security  of  Ma- 

2f ;  and  it  waa  foreseen,  that  though  the  factions  and 
isordera  which  might  naturally  m  expected  in  the 
Scottiah  government,  during  the  absence  of  the  sove- 
reign, would  make  ita  power  less  formidable,  that 
kingdom  would  at  least  afford  to  the  French  a  meana 
of  invading  England.  The  queen,  therefore,  found  it 
necessary  to  aumroon  a  parliament,  and  to  demand  of 
them  aome  aoppliea  to  her  exhanated  exchequer.  The 
commons,  witnout  making  any  reflectiona  on  the  paat 
exaotiona  and  extortiooa,  voted,  besides  a  Bfleentti.  a 
subaidy  of  four  ahillinga  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
shillings  and  eight  pence  on  goods.  The  parliament 
alao  paased  an  act,  confirming  all  the  aalea  and  grants 
of  crownlanda,  which  either  were  already  made  bj 
the  queen,  or  ahoold  be  made  daring  the  seven  9Mm 
ingjean. 
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Daring  this  whole  ^reign,  the  nation  were  undot 
great  apprehensions  with  regard  not  only  to  tiie  8uc> 
tession,  but  the  lire  or  the  lady  Elisabeth.  The  vio- 
lent hatred  which  the  queen  bore  to  her  appeared  on 
every  occasion  3  and  it  required  all  the  prudence  ol' 
that  princess  to  prevent  the  effects  of  Mary's  jealous 
disposition.  Being  asked  her  opinion  of  the  real  pros 
ence,  the  net  for  catching  the  protestants,  she  is  said 
to  have  replied  as  follows : 

**  Christ  was  the  word  that  spaks  H, 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it } 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it, 
That  1  believe  and  take  it." 

The  money  granted 'by  p«rliai»e4K  en^Aled  the  queen 
to  lit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail,  wkich  being 
joined  by  thirty  Flemish  ships,  and  carrying  six  thou- 
sand land  forces  on  board,  was.  sent  lo  tnake  an  attempt 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
entered  into  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Spaing 
and  the  armies  in  Pioardv  were  fMIt  in  winter  quar- 
ters till  the  princes  should  come  to  tome  agreement 
Among  other  coaditions,  Henry  defDanded  the  resti- 
tution of  Navarre  to  its  lawful  owners  Philip,  that  of 
Calais  and  its  tenitery  to  England ;  but  in  the  aaidi^ 
of  these  negotiationt,  newa  arrived  of  Mary's  death. 
She  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health  :  and 
the  less  of  Calais,  and  the  absence  of  ber  busnand, 
15581  ^'^^K^^  ^^  *  liDgerifig  fever,  of  wMch  she  died, 
•■  afler  a  abort  and  inc^oriova  reign  of  five  years, 
lour  months,  and  eleven  <uys. 

Mary  possessed  few  qMlitses  either  estimable  or 
amiable ;  and  lier  person  was  as  liitle  ieng«gin^  as  ber 
behaviour  and  address.  Obstinacy,  bigo&ry,  violence, 
cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  and  tyranny,  tbe  firuits  of 
bad  temper,  ^ad  a  narrow  UAderolUfdittg,  attach  to  her 
character ;  and  -anaidst  this  compUcatioB  of  vieea,  we 
can  find  no  other  virtue  (has  that  of  ««M«rity. 

Under  her  reign,  the  naval  power  of  EngiUnd  waa 
so  ineonsiderab' «  that  fourteen  tkenaaad  pounds  be- 
ing ordered  to  tne  refakiiig  and  vlctnalliig  of  the  fleet, 
ft  was  oomfated  tliat  ten  -tfaoosand  ^tAds  M-yev 
mooM  afteroMrds  anewer  -iM  aoMatary  <lfaaiBea. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
T%i  reign  qf  ElixaUtk. 

Elixabith  had  displayed  great  pradeoce  durina 
the  reign  of  her  aister }  and  as  men  were  sensible  of 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  waa  exposed^  com- 
passion towards  her  situation,  and  concern  for  her 
safety,  had  rendered  her  the  favourite  of  the  nation. 
A^  parliament  had  l>een  assembled  a  few  days  before 
15581  ^^'y'*  death ;  and  when  that  event  was  notifi- 
■*  ed  to  them,  scarcely  an  interval  of  regret  appear- 
ed :  the  two  houses  immediately  resounded  with  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  ''  God  save  oueen  Elizabeth  ; 
long  and  happily  may  she  reign  '"  The  people*  less 
actuated  by  faction,  expressed  a  joy  still  more  gener- 
nl  and  sincere.  With  a  prudence  and  magnanimity 
truly  laudable,  Elizabeth  buried  all  offences  in  obliv- 
ion )  but  when  the  bishops  came  to  make  obeisance  to 
her,  she  turned  away  from  Bonner,  as  from  a  man  pol- 
luted with  blood. 

fn  notifying  her  accession  to  Philip,  she  expressed 
to  him  her  gratitude  for  the  protection  which  he  had 
afforded  her  j  and  that  monarch,  h3ping  by  means  of 
Eliznbcth  to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England  of 
which  ho  had  failed  in  espousing  Mary,  made  he»  pro- 
posals of  marriage.  To  these,  however;  she  returned 
an  obliging,  but  evasive  answer. 

The  education  and  conviction  of  Elizabeth  deter- 
mined her  to  pursue  the  measures  of  the  reformation  : 
and  she  frequently  deliberated  with  sir  William  Cecil 
on  the  means  of  restoring  the  protestant  religion  ;  but 
she  resolved  to  proceed  with  cautious  step«,  and  not 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Mary,  in  encouraging  a  vio- 
lent invasion  on  the  established  religion  She  recal- 
led those  who  had  fled ;  she  set  at  liboi  ty  tho^  wteO 
hnd  been  confined  on  account  of  religion ;  she  ora«r- 
cd  a  jrrcat  part  of  the  service  to  be  read  in  Englisl. ; 
and  after  enjoining  all  the  churches  to  conform  to  the 
practice  of  her  own  chapel,  she  forbade  the  host  to  tM 
any  more  elevated  in  her  presence.  By  her  affability 
and  address  she  gained  the  anecttona  ot  her  subiaoto 
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and  she  delayed  the  entire  change  of  religion  til. 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  summoned 
to  assemble. 

The  elections  had  gone  entirely  against  the  catho- 
lics j  and  the  honses  met  in  a  disposition  to  gratifjr 
the  queen.  They  began  the  session  with  an  unani- 
mous declaration,  ''Uiat  queen  Elizabeth  was,  and 
ought  to  be,  as  well  by  the  word  of  God,  as  the  com- 
mon and  statute  laws  of  the  realm,  the  lawful,  undoubt- 
ed, and  true  heir  to  the  crown,  lawfully  descended 
from  the  blood-royal,  according  to  the  order  of  succes- 
sion settled  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII."  This 
act  of  recognition  was  probably  dictated  by  the  queen 
lierself  and  her  ministers ;  and  she  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  Mary,  in  declaring  the  validity  of  her 
mother's  marriage,  or  in  expressly  repealing  the  act 
formerly  passed  agaiuat  her  own  legitimacy. 

The  first  bill  brought  into  parliament  was  for  sup- 
pressing the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for  re- 
storing the  tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  queen.  This 
point  being  gained,  a  bill  was  next  passed,  annexing 
the  supremacy  to  the  crown,  which  was  vested  with 
the  whole  spiritual  power  3  and  whoever  denied,  or 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  queen^s  supremacy,  was 
subjected  to  certain  pains  and  penalties.  A  law  was 
passed,  confirming  all  the  statutes  enacted  in  king  Ed- 
ward's time  with  regard  to  religion. 

A  solemn  and  public  disputation  was  held  during 
this  session,  between  the  divines  of  the  protestant 
and  those  of  the  catholic  communion,  in  which,  it 
may  be  easily  imagined,  the  champions  of  the  former 
were  entirely  triumphant.  Emboldened  by  this  vic- 
tory, the  protestants  ventured  on  bringing  a  bill  into 
parliament  for  abolishing  the  mass,  and  re-establishing 
the  liturgy  of  king  Edward.  Thus  in  one  session, 
without  any  violence  or  tumult,  the  whole  system 
of  religion  was  changed,  and  placed  on  another  foan* 

lis*  cotttftociM  :u80  voted  the  queen  a  liberal  subsi* 
dy  -y  Imt  when,  in  an  importonate  address,  they  besougM 
her  to  fix  h«r  choice  of  a  husband,  she  rejected  the 
proposal,  and  observed  that  England  was  her  busban<l^ 
and  the  people  her  children.  She  added,  that  she  de- 
sired no  higher  charafiter  than  to  have  it  inscribed  oa 
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ker  tombttone,  **  Here  lies  Elizflbetb,  who  lired  and 
died  a  maiden  qneon." 

While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in 
•ettling  the  national  religion,  negotiations  rbr  peace 
were  carried  on  between  the  ministers  of  France, 
Spain,  snd  England.  Philip  employed  his  utmost 
enorts  to  procure  a  restitution  of  Calais  to  England, 
So  Ions  as  he  entertained  hopes  of  espousing  the 
queen,  he  delayed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Henry  ; 
and  he  seemed  willing  to  continue  the  war  till  the 
should  obtain  satisfaction.  But  Elizabeth,  sensible 
of  the  low  state  of  her  6nanees,  ordered  her  ambassa- 
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About  this  critical  time,  when  the  qoeeo-regenL 
agreeably  to  the  onlera  teceived  from  France,  hac 
been  proceeding  with  rigour  against  the  protestants, 
John  Knox  arrived  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  imbi 
bed  from  his  aommorce  with  Calvin,  the  hisbost  fa 
naticism  of  his  sect,  aagmonted  by  the  natural  feroci- 
ty of  his  own  character.  He  had  been  invited  back 
to  Scotland  by  the  leaders  of  the  reformation ;  and 
mounting  the  pulpit  at  Perth,  during  the  present  fer- 
ment of  men's  minds,  he  declaimed  against  the  idola- 
try and  other  abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  incited  hit  audience  to  exert  themselves  for  its 
subversion.  A  tumult  immediately  succeeded ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  a  civil  war  raged  through  the  whole 
kinsdom. 

The  leaders  of  the  reformers,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  the  congregation,  solicited  succours  from  Elis- 
abeth ;  and  the  wise  council  of  the  queen  did  not  long 
deliberate  in  agreeing  to  this  request.  She  equipped 
a  fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war;  and 
■he  assembled  at  Berwick  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  lord  Grey,  warden  of  th« 
east  and  middle  marches.  The  court  of  France,  sen* 
sible  of  the  danger,  offered  the  immediate  restitutioK 
of  Calais,  provided  she  would  not  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland  ;  but  she  resolutely  replied,  that  she 
would  DCTer  put  an  inconsiderable  fishing-town  in 
competition  with  the  safety  of  her  dominions.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  concluded  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence 
with  the  consregation,  and  receiving  from  the  Scots 
six  hostages  tor  the  performance  of  articles,  she  order' 
ed  her  fleet  and  army  to  beffin  their  operations. 

The  appearance  of  the  Enalish  soon  decided  the 
15601  ^^^  ^^  ^^  contest :  and  a  treaty  was  speedily 
-■  concluded,  in  whicn  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
French  should  immediately  evacuate  Scotland,  and 
that  an  amnesty  should  be  granted  for  all  past  oflTen* 
ces.    Soon  i^r,  the  parliament  abolishea  the  papal 

I'uripdiction  in  Scotland,  and  established  the  pree* 
lyiArian  form  of  discipline,  though  Mary  refbsed  to 
sanction  their  statutes. 

Francis  IV.  died  soon  after,  and  Mary,  findins  her 
•bode  in  France  disagreeable,  began  to  think  or  r«* 
taming  to  her  native  coontry ;  and  she  applied  to  Elit 
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flbeth  for  a  safe  conduct,  in  case  she  should  be  obli. 
ged  t«i  pais  thniugh  England  ;  but  she  received  for  an- 
■wer,  thnt  till  she  had  ratified  th«  treaty  nf  Edinburgh, 
she  could  expect  no  favour  from  a  person  whom  bIm 
had  so  much  injured.  To  this  Mary  replied  with  in* 
dignation, "  With  God's  permission,  1  can  return  to 
Scotland  without  her  leave  -j"  and  embarking  at  Cala- 
is, she  passed  the  English  fleet  in  a  fog,  and  arrived 
•afely  at  Leith.  Though  a  widow,  yet  she  was  only 
in  her  nineteenth  year;  and  by  her  beauty,  and  the 
politeness  of  her  manners,  she  was  well  <}uaitfied  to 
gain  the  afTections  or  her  subjects,  who  rejoiced  at  her 
arrival  among  them.  Her  first  meaaures  were  caloa- 
lated  to  establish  order  in  a  country  divided  by  public 
factions  and  private  feuds  ;  but  there  was  one  ^arcum- 
■tance  which  bereaved  Mary  of  tlie  general  favour 
that  her  agreeable  manners  and  jadifiious  depKUtment 
entitled  her  to  eipect.  She  was  atill  a  papist ;  and 
this  exposed  the  helpless  queen  to  unmerited  con- 
tumely, which  she  bore  with  benignity  and  patience. 
In  particular,  John  Knox,  who  poaaessed  an  uneon trol- 
led authority  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the  civil  affaira 
of  the  nation,  triumphed  in  tbe  contumelious  abuse 
of  his  sovereign,  whom  he  usually  denominated  Jes« 
ebel. 

The  queen  of  Scots,  destitute  of  the  means  of  re- 
•istance,  and  pressed  by  a  turbulent  nobility  and  a  big 
oted  people,  found  that  her  only  expedient  far  main- 
taining tran<)uillity  waa  the  preeervation  of  a  friendly 
connexion  with  Elixabeth.  Secretary  Lidin^n  was, 
therefore,  sent  to  London  to  pay  her  cempliments  to 
the  queen,  snd  express  her  desire  of  friendship  and  a 
good  corresfiondence ;  and  both  sovereigns  assuined 
the  appearances  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  and  friend- 
ahip  with  each  other. 

Elixabeth.  finding  thkt  Mary  waa  ssficiently  de- 
pressed by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her  sobjeoto,  employ- 
ed herself  in  regulating  the  affaira  of  her  own  king- 
dom. She  furnished  the  arsenals  with  arma,  fortified 
the  frontiers,  promoted  trade  and  navigation,  and  by 
building  vessels  of  force  beraeJf,  and  suggesting  dM 
same  to  the  roerchanta,  ahe  acquired  «e  heraelf  the 
titles  of  the  restorer  oTnaviril  fi^otj,  and  the  qvoM  W 
the  northern  aeaa. 
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Though  Elizabeth  kept  aloof  from  marriage,  jet  ahc 
waa  not  onlj  very  aver**}  to  appoint  anjr  succeasor  te 
the  crown,  but  waa  resolved,  as  much  as  waa  in  hef 
power,  that  no  one,  who  could  pretend  lo  the  aoccca- 
aion,  ahould  have  any  heira  or  auccessora.  The  lady 
Catherine  Grey,  younger  Hister  fo  lady  Jane,  having 


privately  married  tlie  earl  of  Hertford,  and  proving 
pregnant^  they  were  both  committed  to  the  Tower* 
Aa  Hertford  could  not  prove  their  nuptials  within  the 


time  limited,  the  issue  waa  declared  illegitimate ;  and 
the  earl  waa  confined  for  nine  years,  till  the  death  of 
hia  wife,  by  fVeeing  the  queen  from  all  apprebenaion 
of  heira  and  claimanta  from  that  quarter,  procured  him 
his  liberty. 

At  thia  time,  the  two  great  rival  powers  of  Europe 
were  Spain  and  Elngland.  The  bigotry  and  intolerant 
15621  'P**^^  ^^  PhUip  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
■■  catholic  party :  while  Eliiabeth,  from  her  reli- 
gioua  opinioua.  and  the  conduct  which  she  pursued, 
was  oonaideroa  as  the  bulwark  and  support  of  the  pro- 
testanta.  The  civil  and  religious  contests  by  which 
France  waa  divided,  rendered  that  country  an  object 
of  Tigilance  both  to  Philip  and  Elizabeth  :  the  former 
rapported  the  eatablisheo  government  and  relision ; 
while  the  latter  lent  her  aid  in  protecting  the  Hug» 
BOta,  or  proteataot  party,  which  hnd  taken  arms  under 
the  prince  of  Conde.  Three  thousand  English  took 
poaseaaion  of  Havre  and  Dieppe  ;  but  the  latter  place 
waa  ao  little  capable  of  defence,  that  it  wa«  imm««di- 
ately  abandoneo.  The  siege  of  Rouen  was  nireadv 
formed  b^  the  catholica}  and  though  the  Kn^dish 
troope  in  it  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  the  phre 
waa  taken  by  aaaault,  and  the  whole  garrison  pot  to  the 
■word. 

It  waa  expected  that  the  French  catholics  would 
immediately  have  formed  the  siege  of  Havre  ;  but  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  kingdom  diverted  i)t€\r  at- 
tention to  another  obiect.  By  the  influence  of  Klim 
beth,  a  conaiderable  body  of  proteatants  had  been  lev 
ied  in  Germany  3  and  the  Hugonota  were  enabled  to 
take  field  againat  their  enemiea.  A  famoua  battle  wm 
ftwgfat  at  lAreuz ;  and  ib  this  action,  Cond^  and  Mont 
morency,  the  commaBdera  of  the  opposite  armiea,  by  • 
lingalar  fiUalitj,  fell  iato  the  hands  of  their  enemiea 
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The  appeanncei  of  Tictory  remained  with  Gaise ;  hot 
the  admiral  Coligni,  collecting  the  remains  of  the  ar- 
my, and  inspiring  every  tireaat  with  hii  own  invinci- 
ble courage,  suDdaed  some  considerable  places  in 
Normandy. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the  Hugonots 
had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer,  and  obliged  her 
16691  ^  ^^^  ^  parliament.  As  the  life  of  Elizabeth 
-■  had  been  endangered  by  the  small-poz,  a  little 
before  the  meeting  of  that  assembly,  the  commons,  on 
the  opening  of  the  session,  again  entreated  the  aueen 
to  choose  a  husband,  whom  they  promised  faitnfuUy 
to  serve  ;  or,  if  she  entertamed  any  reluctance  to  the 
married  state,  they  desired  that  the  lawful  successor 
might  be  appointed  by  an  act  of  parliament. 

This  subject  was  ver^  little  agreeable  to  the  queen, 
who,  considering  the  mconveniences  likely  to  arise 
from  declaring  in  favour  either  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
or  the  house  of  Suffolk,  determined  to  keep  both  par- 
lies in  awe  by  maintaining  an  ambiguous  conduct 
She  gave,  therefore,  an  evasive  answer  to  the  com- 
mons, whom  she  told,  that  she  had  fixed  no  absolute 
resolution  against  marriace  j  that  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  question  of  the  succession  were  so  great, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  her  people,  she  would  be  content- 
ed to  remain  some  time  longer  in  this  vale  of  roisery ; 
and  that  she  could  not  die  with  satisfaction,  till  she 
had  laid  some  sclid  foundation  for  their  future  secu- 
ritv. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Guise  had  been  as- 
sassinated before  Orleans,  and  Cond^  and  Montmoren- 
cy had  Cw»me  to  an  agreement,  that  a  toleration  should 
be  granted  anew  to  the  protestants.  The  interests  of 
Enffland  were  disregarded  in  the  treaty  ;  and  Havre, 
which  had  been  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  arms  of  France. 
Elizabeth,  whose  usual  vigour  and  foresight  do  not  ap- 
pear in  this  transaction,  was  now  glad  to  compound 
mattera,  bv  agreeing  that  the  hostages  which  the 
French  had  previously  ffiven  for  khe  restitution  of  Ca- 
lais, should  DC  restored  on  the  payment  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  that  both  sides 
cliould  retain  all  their  claims  and  pretensions. 

Hie  peace  with  Scotland  still  continued  :  and  even 
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«  cordial  fcrendcbiii  seemed  to  have  beeot-eeneoted' 
between  Elisabeth  aad  Mary*  She  alwBTe  told  the 
queeo  of  Scota,  that  nothing  would  tatisfy  oer  bat  her 
eppouting.  some  Eeglisb  noblemso,  which  would  re* 
move  all  grounds  of  jealousy  and  misunderstanding, 
between  tnem.  At  last  she  named  lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley, now  created  earl  of  Leicester,  as  the  person  a»i 
whom  she  desired  that  Mary's  choice  should  fall. 

Leicester,  the  great  and  powerful  farourite  of  Elis- 
abeth, possessed  all  those  exterior  qualities  which  are 
naturally  alluring  to  the  fair  sex ;  and,  bv  means  of 
these  accomplisnments,  he  was  able  to  blind  the  sa- 
gacious Elizabeth,  and  to  conceal  from  her  the  great 
defects  which  marked  his  chamcter.  He  waaproud^ 
insolent,  and  ambitious,  without  honour  or  principle. 
The  consUnt  and  declared  attachment  of  Elisabeth  to 
him,  had  emboldened  him  to  aspire  to  her  bed ',  and 
the  proposal  of  espousing  Mary  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  him.  Indeed,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
(^ueen  had  no  serious  intention  of  effecting  this  mar- 
naae,  and  that  her  desisn  was  merely  to  gain  time, 
and  elude  the  project  of  any  other  alliance }  for  when 
Mary,  in  the  hopes  of  being  declared  successor  to  the 
crown,  seemed  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  Elizabeth  re- 
ceded from  her  offers,  and  withdrew  the  bait  which 
she  had  thrown  out  to  her  riral. 

After  two  years  spent  in  erasions  and  artifices,  Ma- 
ry married  lord  Damley,  son  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  her 
cousin-german,  by  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece 
to  Henry  VI [I.;  and  as  he  was.  idter  his  spouse,  next 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  this  marriage  seemed  to 
strengthen  and  unite  both  their  claims. 
^  Elizabeth  was  secretly  not  displeased  with  this  mar- 
riase,  though  she  would  rathe^haye  wished  that  Mary 
had  remained  sinsle  *,  yet  she  menaced,  protested  and 
complained,  as  if  she  had  suffered  the  most  grieyous 
injury.  It  served  her  as  a  pretence  for  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge Mary's  title  to  ihe  succession  of  England, 
and  for  encouraging  the  discontents  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  clergy,  to  whom  she  promised  support  in 
their  rebellious  enterprises. 

Mary,  however,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  de- 
signs forming  against  her  by  the  duke  of  Chntelrsuit 
the  earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Gloncaiin 
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tad  fonM  othera.  than  nhe  ftnerobled  her  forces  and 
obliged  thoee  rebel  noblemen  to  leave  Uieir  countrj 
and  take  ahelter  in  England. 

Elisabeth,  when  she  foinid  the  erent  ao  niach  to 
diaappoint  her  expectations,  disavowed  all  connexions 
with,  the  Scottish  malcontents,  and  even  druve  thera 
from  her  presence.  The  banished  lords  had  now  re- 
coorse  to  the  clemency  of  their  own  sovereign  ;  and 
Marjr seemed  inclined  to  restore  them  to  favour^  bat 
her  ancle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whose  opinion 
she  always  paid  the  greatest  deference,  advised  her 
by  no  means  to  pardon  the  protestant  leaders. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  a  chief  instru- 
ment in  forming  an  association  between  Philip  and 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  for  the  extermination  of  the 
protestaota ;  and  he  took  care  that  the  measures  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  should  correspond  with  the  violent 
counsels  embraced  by  the  other  cnthotic  princes.  A 
parliament  was  summoned  nt  Kdinbur{*h  for  attainting 
the  banished  lortls,  who  were  saved  from  the  rigour 
of  the  law  only  by  the  ruin  of  Mary  herself. 

The  marrinje  of  the  queen  of  Scou  with  lord  Dam- 
ley  was  so  precipitate,  that  while  she  was  allured  by 
his  youth  and  beauty,  and  exterior  accomplishments, 
she  had  not  observed  that  the  qualities  of  his  mind  bj 
no  means  corresponded  with  the  excellence  of  his 
person.  He  was  violent,  insolent,  and  unmteful ; 
addicted  to  low  pleasures,  and  incapable  of  the  aenti- 
ments  of  love  and  domestic  endearment.  The  qaeen 
of  Scots,  in  the  first  effusions  of  her  fondness,  had 
granted  him  the  title  of  king,  ahd  had  joined  his  name 
with  her  own  in  all  public  acta;  but  obaerving  his 
weakness  and  vices,  she  began  to  see  the  danger  of 
her  profaae  liberality  ;  and  the  younff  prince,  enraged 
at  her  imaginary  neglects,  pointed  nis*  vengeance 
asainet  every  one  whom  he  deemed  the  cause  of  this 
coaage  in  her  meaanrea  and  behaviour. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  court  one  David  Ris- 
lio,  a  Piedmontete  muaician,  of  mean  birth,  who,  by 
his  profMaiooal  talents,  and  the  arts  of  addreas,  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  fkvour  of  Mary.  He  be- 
eaane  her  aeoretary  for  French  despatches ;  be  was 
eonaulted  on  all  oceaaiona:  fitvoura  of  honoiir  or 
emolument  could  be  obtained  only  through  hie  inter 
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eeiaioD ;  and  hit  int&Ienoe  tnd  ntpacitr  draw  on  hiin* 
self  tho  lUtred  of  the  nobilitjr  and  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

On  the  change  of  the  queen'a  jentimenta,  it  was  ea 
■jr  for  Darnlej'i  friends  to  persuade  him  that  Riuic 
was  the  raaJ  author  of  her  indifferanco,  and  even  to 
ezcito  in  his  mind  jealousies  of  a  more  dangerous  na- 
ture ;  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  several  of  the 
courliers,  determined  on  the  assassination  of  Rizzio. 
Mary,  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  was  sup- 
pins  in  private  with  the  countess  of  Argyle,  Rixxio, 
ana  others  of  her  servants,  when  the  king  entered  the 
room  by  a  private  passage,  and  stood  at  the  back  of 
Mary's  chair.  Lord  Ruthven,  Geor^  Douslas,  and 
other  conspirators,  rushed  in  aAer  him ;  and  Rixxio, 
aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his  mistress  for  pro- 
tection 'f  but  in  spite  of  her  cries,  and  menaces,  and 
entreaties,  Douglas  struck  a  dagger  into  the  body  of 
Rixzio,  who  was  then  dragged  into  the  anti-chamber, 
and  despatched  with  fifXy-six  wounds.  The  unhappy 
queen,  informed  of  his  fate,  immediately  dried  up  ner 
tears,  and  said  she  would  weep  no  more,  but  think  of 
revenge. 

The  conspirators  applied  to  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  i 
new  favourite,  and  that  nobleman  pacified  Mary  ;  but 
she  was  implacable  against  her  husband,  whom  she 
rendered  the  object  of  universal  contempt.  He  was 
permitted,  however,  to  have  apartments  in  the  caatle 
of  IMinburgh,  where  Mary  was  delivered  of  a  son  j 
and  Sir  James  Melvil  was  sent  with  the  intelligence 
of  this  happy  event  to  England.  Melvil  tells  us,  that 
Elizabeth  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Greenwich 
the  evening  of  nis  arrival  in  London,  and  waa  display- 
ing all  her  usual  spirit  and  ffayety ;  but  when  news  ar- 
rived of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy  was 
damped,  and  she  complained  to  some  of  her  attend- 
anta,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  mother  of  a  son, 
while  she  was  only  a  barren  stock. 

The  birth  of  s  son  gave  additional  seal  to  Mary's 
partisans  in  England,  where  her  conduct  also  procured 
ner  universal  esteem ;  but  these  flattering  prospects 
were  suddenly  blasted  by  her  egregious  incfiscration 
at  least,  or,  as  some  are  still  inclined  to  suppose,  by 
her  atrooious  guilt 
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The  ewl  of  Bothwell  mwt  a  man  of  considerable 
power  in  Scotland,  but  of  profligate  manners.  He  had 
•couirod  the  fa? our  and  entire  confidence  of  Mary ; 
and  reports  were  spread  of  too  great  an  intimacy  be- 
tween  them,  though  Bothwell  was  a  married  man. 
These  reports  gained  ground  from  the  increased  ha- 
tred of  the  queen  towards  her  husband,  who,  sensible 
of  the  neglects  which  he  underwent,  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  retire  into  France  or  Spain. 

while  affairs  were  in  this  unpleasant  situation, 
DarnlejT  was  seized  with  an  illness  of  an  extraordina- 
rj  nature ;  and  the  ^ueen  visitinff  him  during  his  sick- 
ness, treated  him  with  great  tenderness,  and  a  cordial 
reconciliation  seemed  to  have  been  brought  about  be- 
tween them.  The  king,  naturally  uxorious,  put  him- 
self implicitly  into  her  hands;  and  as  the  concourse 
of  people  about  the  court  mi^ht  disturb  him  in  his  in- 
firm state  of  health,  Mary  assigned  him  m  lodging  in  t 
solitary  house,  called  the  Kirk  of  Fie.d.  In  this  sit- 
oation,  the  queen  gave  him  mvks  of  kindness  and 
attention,  and  lay  some  nights  in  t  room  below  his ; 
but,  on  the  9th  of  February,  she  told  him.  that  she 
would  pass  that  night  in  the  palace,  because  the  mar- 
riaffe  or  one  of  her  servants  was  there  to  be  celeorated 
in  her  presence.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  city  of  Edinburgh  was  alarmed  b^  a  great 
noise  ^  and  it  was  discoverea,  that  the  house  in  which 
the  king  lay  had  been  blown  up  by  sunpowder,  and 
that  his  dead  body  had  been  carried  by  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  into  a  neighbouring  field. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  Bothwell  was  the 
author  of  this  horrible  crime ;  and  the  eari  of  Lenox, 
Damley's  father,  implored  speedy  iustice  against  him 
and  the  other  assassins.  Mary  allowed  onhr  fifteen 
days  for  the  examination  of  this  important  affair :  and 
as  Bothwell  still  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 


queen,  and  enjoyea  his  former  authority,  Lenox  en- 
tertained just  apprehensions  from  the  power,  insolence 
and  temerity  or  his  enemy.  At,  therefore,  neither 
accuser  nor  witness  appeared  at  the  trial,  Bothwell 
was  absolved  from  the  arng's  murder ;  but  the  verdict 
in  his  favour  was  attended  with  circumstances  which 
strongly  confirmed  the  ^neral  opinion  of  his  guilt 
Mar) ,  having  gone  to  visit  her  son  at  Stiriing,  was 
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Mixed  hj  Bothwell,  and  ostensibly  carried  off  agaiiwt 
her  will,  with  the  avowed  design  of  forcing  her  to 
yield  to  his  purpose.    Some  of  the  nobility  sent  the 

aueen  a  private  message,  that  if  she  lay  under  force, 
ley  would  use  all  their  efforts  to  rescue  her  j  but  the 
3ueeo  professed  herself  satisfied  with  BothwelFs  cod- 
uct,  and  sranted  him  a  pardon  for  the  violence  com- 
mitted on  her  person,  and  for  all  other  crimes. 

Soon  af\er  this  infamous  transaction,  Bothwell  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  his  wife,  and  Mary,  with  inde- 
cent precipitation,  raised  him  to  her  bed  and  to  her 
throne.  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  by  friendly  letters 
and  messages,  against  the  marriage  ^  the  court  of 
France  did  the  same  ;  but  Mary  paid  no  regard  to  the 
advice  she  received,  and  aeemeid  to  scorn  the  united 
eensures  of  Europe. 

At  length  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused ;  and 
lord  Hume,  with  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  sud- 
denly environed  the  queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell  in 
the  castle  of  Bothwick.  They  found  means,  however, 
of  making  their  escape }  but  Mary  was  obliged  to  put 
herself  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates.  She  was 
conducted  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  insults  of  the 
populace,  who  reproached  her  for  her  crimes,  and 
who  hela  before  her  eyes,  which  way  soever  she  turn 
ed,  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  murder  of 
her  husband  and  the  distress  or  her  infant  son.  Both- 
well,  meanwhile,  found  means  to  roach  the  Orkneys, 
whence  he  escaped  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  losing  his  senses,  died  about  ten  years 
after,  in  extreme  misery. 

Mary  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  castle  of  Loch- 
(even,  where  the  associated  lords  refused  Throgmor- 
lon,  the  Engliah  ambassador,  all  access  to  her ;  and 
various  schemes  were  proposed  for  the  treatment  of 
the  captive  queen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of 
Murray  was  appointed  regent,  and  Mary  signed  a  deed, 
by  which  ahe  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  son. 
In  consequence  of  this  forced  renunciation,  the  young 
prince  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the  name  of  James 
Vl. ;  and  he  was  soon  after  crowned  at  Sterling,  where 
the  earl  of  Morton  took  the  coronation  oath  in  hia 
lfi6S1  ^*'*^*  Mary,  however,  foond  meana  to  escape 
-'  from  Lochleven  \  and  being  joined  by  many  of 
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the  nobility,  tn  army  of  six  thousand  men  was  asaem- 
bled,  in  a  few  days,  under  her  staudard.  The  regent 
iDstnntly  took  the  neld  agaia'vt  her ;  and,  coming  toaa 
engagement  at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  the  queen's 
forces  were  entirely  defeated. 

The  unhappy  Niary  fled  from  the  field  of  battle, 
with  a  few  adherents,  to  the  borders  of  Endand ;  and 
rashly  confiding  to  some  late  specious  professions  of 
Elizabeth,  she  embarked  on  board  a  fishing-boat  in 
Oallowav,  and  landed  the  same  day  at  Workington,  in 
.Cumberland;  whence  she  immediately  despatched  a 
messenger  to  London,  to  notify  hei  amval,  to  request 
leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and  to  crave  her  protection. 

Elizabeth,  seeing  her  rival  thus  in  her  power,  attend- 
ed rather  to  the  dictates  of  policy  than  generosity. 
.She  sent  lord  Scrope  and  sir  Francis  Knollis  to  inform 
her,  that  her  request  of  being  allowed  to  visit  their 
sovereign  could  not  be  complied  with,  till  she  had 
cleared  herself  of  her  husband's  murder.  On  receiv- 
ing this  intelligence,  Mary  burst  into  tears ;  and  the 
necessity  of  her  siiuation  extorted  from  her  a  declara- 
tion, that  she  would  submit  her  cause  to  tlie  arbitratien 
of  her  sister  of  England.  The  regent  of  Scotland  too 
professed  his  readiness  to  abide  by  the  determination 
of  Elizabeth.  Mary  was  removed  to  Bolton,  in  York- 
shire, and  pluced  under  the  care  of  lord  Scrope }  and 
the  issue  of  this  ajSair  was  regarded  as  an  object  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  the  interests  and  security  of 
Elizabeth.  Commissioners  were  appointed  on  the  part 
of  England,  of  Mary,  and  of  the  regent,  representing 
the  kinff  and  kihgdom  of  Scotland,  and  met  at  York, 
where  this  grand  inquiry  commenced.  Under  pre 
text,  however,  that  the  distance  from  her  person  re 
tarded  the  nroceedings  of  the  commissioners,  Elisabeth 
removed  tne  conferences  to  Hampton  court. 

When  Murray,  the  regent,  was  called  upon  for 
proofs  of  his  charge  against  Mary,  he  producea  before 
the  commiMioners  some  love-letters  and  sonnets,  and 
a  promise  of  marriage  to  Bothwell,  before  his  trial  and 
acquittal,  all  written  in  the  hand  of  the  queen  of 
Scoti.  These  were  incontestible  evidences  of  her 
imprudence,  and  of  her  criminal  correspondence  with 
Rnthwell,  however  they  may  be  considered  in  regard 
tn  hor  consent  tn  the  murder  of  her  husband;   out  at 
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Mary  had  inatraeted  her  comnuaaioaera  oot  to  make  • 
defence,  if  nnj  thing  were  advaneed  that  touched  hei 
honour,  aa  ahe  waa  a  aovereign  princeaa,  and  could  not 
he  aubject  to  a  forei^  tribunal,  though  ahe  profeaae^ 
ner  remdineaa  to  juaUfy  her  innocence  to  Eliubeth  io 
peraon,  the  conferencea  terminated,  and  no  deciaion 
waa  given. 

The  queen  of  Scota  waa  now  removed  (torn  Bolton 
to  Tutburr,  in  Staffordahire,  and  put  under  the  care 
of  the  earl  of  Sbrewabufj.  EUiubeth  entertained 
hopea,  that  ahe  would  either  reaign  the  crown,  or  aa- 
aociate  her  aon  with  her  in  the  government,  and  leave 
the  adminiatration  in  the  handa  of  Murray  during  her 
aon'a  minority ;  but  the  hish-apirited  Mary  declared, 
that  her  laat  worda  ahould  be  thoae  of  a  aueen  of 
Scotland ;  and  ahe  inaiated  either  that  Elizabeth  should 
aaaiat  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or  give  her  lib- 
erty to  retire  into  France.  Eilizabeto,  however,  refba- 
ed  Doth  tbeae  propoaals,  and  determined  to  detain  her 
atill  a  captive. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  only  peer  that  enjoved  the 
higheat  title  of  nobili^,  and  the  moat  powerrul  aub 
ject  in  England,  waa  at  thia  time  a  widower ;  and  hi 
marriage  with  the  oueen  of  Scota  appeared  deairabl 
to  aeveral  of  hia  trienda  and  thoae  of  that  princeaa. 
The  acheme  waa  made  known  to  Norfolk,  who,  afraid 
of  diacloaing  hia  intentiona  to  Elixabeth,  endeavoured 
to  increaae  hia  iatereat  in  the  kingdom,  by  engagins 
the  nobility  to  favour  the  meaaure.  Mary  waa  applied 
to  on  the  aubject,  and  returned  a  favourable  anawer. 
The  kinga  of  France  and  Spain  were  aeoretly  con- 
aulted,  and  ezpreaaed  their  approbation  of  the 


ure ;  and  though  Eliiabeth'a  conaent  waa  alwava  held 
out  aa  a  previoua  condition  6f  finiahing  thia  alliance, 
it  waa  apparently  the  duke'a  intention  to  render  hie 
party  too  formidable  to  be  reaiated. 

Elisabeth  waa  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
plan^  and  even  intimated  to  the  duke  the  neceaaity  of 
caution;  but  he  wanted  either  prudence  or  courage 
to  make  known  to  her  hia  full  intentiona ;  and  when 
the  court  of  Elngland  received  certain  information  of 
thia  danoeroua  combination,  the  alarm  became  ex- 
treme. Norfolk  and  many  of  hia  fVienda  were  arreat* 
ed ;  and  the  queen  of  Soota  waa  removed  to  Covent 
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ry,  and  til  mttm  lo  htr,  Car  t  time,  was  mora  ■trietlj 
prohibilod. 

The  eoaspinton.  amoDg  whom  were  th«  tarls  of 
NoribiMBberlai.d  um  Weatmorelaad,  appealed  to  arms ; 
aad  about  foar  thooaand  fbot  and  sUteeo  hundred  horae 
took  the  field,  aod  expected  the  concurrence  of  al! 
the  catholics  in  England.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  how> 
ever,  not  enlj  discountenanced  tbeae  proceedings, 
but  employed  all  hia  interest  to  suppreaa  toe  rebellion  j 
which  being  effected  in  a  short  time,  the  queen  was 
ao  well  pleiued  with  hia  behaTiour,  that  she  releaaoc 
h'm  from  the  Tower,  and  only  exacted  a  promise  from 
him,  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in  hia  negotiationa 
with  the  qneen  of  Scots. 

Ader  an  interral  of  five  years,  a  new  parliament 
waa  assembled,  in  which  appeared  the  dawn  of  spirit 
and  liberty  among  the  Engliah.  The  pnritaaa  agitated 
aeveral  queationa  reapecting  religion ;  and  Strickland, 
a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  mored  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  liturgy.  This  wna  highly  re- 
seated by  the  queen,  who  waa,  if  possible,  still  more 
jealous  of  what  regarded  relision.  than  of  matters  of 
sta*e.  She  aommoned  Strickland  before  the  council, 
aad  prohibited  him  from  appearing  in  the  house  ol 
commons ;  but  finding  that  her  conduct  was  likely  to 
excite  a  great  ferment,  ahe  sent  him  permiasion  to  give 
hia  attendance  in  parliament  Klixabeth,  however, 
weald  not  allow  the  parliament  to  diacuas  any  mattera 
of  slate,  and  atill  leas  to  meddle  with  the  church.  For 
a  koag  period,  the  chief  business  for  which  paiiiameni 
wae  assembled,  waa  to  ^nt  subsidies,  to  attaint  an<J 
punish  the  obnoxiona  nobility,  and  to  countenance  sncli. 
great  efforla  of  power  as  might  be  deemed  aomewha 
exceptionable,  wnen  they  proceeded  entirely  from  thr 
aovereign.  The  qneen,  aa  ahe  waa  determined  to 
yield  none  of  her  power,  waa  Terr  cautious  in  asking 
the  pirliament  for  any  supply.  She  endeavoured,  b} 
a  rigid  frugality^  to  make  her  ordinary  revenues  suffice 
for  the  neceasitiea  of  the  crown ;  or  ahe  employee 
her  prerogative,  and  procured  money  by  the  granting 
of  patenta  and  BBOOopoliea,  or  by  some  such  ruinoui 
expedient 

The  bigotry  of  Philip,  aod  the  inhuman  acverily  of 
oia  repreaentative,  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  filled  tha 
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Low  Coaotriei  with  confiscation,  impritODmont,  exile, 
and  death.  Elisabeth  gare  protection  to  all  the  Flem* 
inga  who  took  ahelter  in  her  dominions,  and  reaped 
the  advantage  of  introducing  into  England  some  use- 
ful manufactures  which  were  before  unknown.  AIts, 
whose  measures  were  ever  riolent,  entered  into  • 
scheme  with  the  Spanish  ambassador^  and  one  Rodol 
phi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  for  uniting  the  catholics 
and  Mary  queen  of  ScoU  in  a  confederacy  against 
Elitabeth.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  despairing  of  the 
confidence  and  faronr  of  Eliiabeth,  was  tempted  to 
riolate  his  word,  and  to  open  anew  bis  correspond- 
ence with  the  captire  queen.  A  promise  of  marriage 
was  renewed  between  them ;  and  the  duke  gSTO  his 
content  to  enterprises  still  more  criminal. 

The  new  conspirac?  had  hitherto  escaped  the  Tisil 
tnce  of  Elisabetn,  and  of  Cecil,  now  lord  Burleign  ; 
but  one  of  the  duke's  serrants  betrayed  his  master ; 
and  the  eridence  of  the  bishop  of  Koss  proved  the 
ffuilt  of  Norftik  beyond  all  doubt.  A  jury  of  twenty- 
five  peers  passed  sentence  upon  him  ;  but  the  queen 
hesitated  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution.  At  length, 
IA711  *'^^  *  delay  of  four  months,  the  fatal  warrant 
'■  was  siffned ;  and  Norfolk  died,  acknowledging 
me  iustice  or  his  sentence. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  charged  by  Elisabeth  as 
the  cause  of  these  disturbances ;  and  though  Mary 
endeavoured  to  justify  herself,  the  queen  was  little 
satisfied  with  her  apology,  and  the  parliament  applied 
for  her  immediate  trial ;  but  EUisabeth  forbade  them 
to  proceed  farther  in  the  affair,  and  only  increased  the 
riffour  and  strictness  of  her  confinement. 

The  same  views  which  engaged  the  qneen  to  sup- 
port the  Hugonots  in  France,  would  have  led  her  to 
assist  the  distfessed.protestants  in  the  Low  Countries  i 
but  the  mighty  power  of  Philip  kept  her  in  awe,  ana 
obliged  her  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  an  entrance 
into  her  dominions.  The  people,  however,  enraged 
by  the  cruelty,  oppression,  and  persecution  under 
which  they  sunerea,  flew  to  arms.  Holland  and  Zem 
land  revolted ;  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  whole  Batavian  provinees  suited  in  a 
.easne  against  the  tyrannr  of  Spain.  Br  a  solemn 
embassy,  the  Flemings  overed  Elisabeto  the  sove- 
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ftigntj  of  tliete  pronncet,  if  the  would  exert  her 
power  in  their  defence )  bat  as  she  wu  neter  ambi- 
tioae  of  conqoette,  or  of  new  acquisitiont,  the  de- 
clined the  proffered  aoTereignU.  The  queen,  how- 
ever, tent  the  reTolters  a  sam  of  monej,  and  conclud- 
ed a  treatjr  with  them,  in  which  abe  ttipnlated  to  aasist 
them  with  five  thouaand  foot,  and  a  thouaand  horve, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Fleminga.  It  waa  farther  agreed, 
that  the  new  Statea,  at  they  be^  to  call  themselvet. 
ahould  enter  into  no  alliance  without  her  conaent,  and 
if  any  diacord  ahould  ariae  among  them^  it  waa  to  be 
referred  to  her  arbitration.  She  waa  deairooa  of  mak- 
ing the  king  of  Spain  believe,  that  her  aole  motive 
for  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  Statea,  waa  to  pre- 
vent them  from  throwing  themaelvea  into  the  arma  of 
France  $  and  Philip  diaaembled  hia  reaentment  againat 
the  queen,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  taking  hia 
revenge. 

Elixabeth  waa  extrtmely  aoziooa  to  aupport  an  in- 
tereat  in  Scotland,  becanae  that  country  alone  afforded 
her  enemiea  the  meana  of  attacking  her,  and  becauae 
■he  waa  aenaible  that  the  Guiaea  iMd  engaged  Mary 
to  have  recoarae  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Philip. 
That  prince,  under  the  name  of  the  pope,  tent  a  body 
of  aeven  hundred  Spaniarda  and  Italiana  into  Ireland ; 
but  they  were  aoon  obliged  to  aurrender }  and  when 
the  Engliah  ambaaaador  complained  of  the  invaaion, 
he  waa  anawered  by  aimilar  eomplainta  of  the  piraciea 
committed  by  Drake  in  the  now  world. 

Thia  brave  officer,  aetting  aail  from  Plymouth  in 
1577.  with  four  ahipa  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of 
whidi  were  one  hundred  and  aixty-four  men,  paaaed 
(he  Straita  of  Magellan,  attacked  the  Spaniarda  in 
South  America,  and  captured  manv  rich  prizea.  He 
waa  the  firat  Engliahman  that  completed  tne  circum- 
Bavigation  of  the  globe ;  and  he  returned  aafely  to  hit 
native  country,  altar  a  voyage  of  more  than  three 
feara. 

In  ONicr  to  avert  tne  resentment  of  Spain,  the  queen 
16801  ^^**  persuaded  to  disavow  the  enterprise  ;  but 
*  J  she  determined  to  countenance  this  gallant  offi- 
cer, oo  whom  she  conferred  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, and  accepted  of  a  banquet  at  Greenwich,  on 
board  the  ahip  which  had  pertormed  such  a  memora- 
ble voyage. 
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Tbe  duke  of  AleD90D,  now  created  duke  of  Anj<m 
■earljr  twenljr-five  years  yoooffer  than  the  queen,  Le 
eame  a  auitor  of  Elizabeth.  He  came  over  to  £:ig 
land  in  order  to  prosecute  his  suit ;  and  the  reception 
«hich  he  met  with  made  him  expect  complete  sue- 
cesi.  On  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  the  queen 
was  observed  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finder,  and 
put  it  upon  his ;  and  all  the  spectators  concluded,  that 
in  this  ceremony,  she  had  given  him  a  promise  of 
marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of  signiiying  her  in 
tentions  to  all  the  world.  Reflections^  however,  on 
the  probable  consequences  of  this  marnafle,  filled  the 
mind  of  the  queen  with  anxiety  and  irresolution ;  but, 
at  length,  prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her 
affection :  and  she  diamissed  the  duke  with  some  apol- 
ogies. He  expreased  great  disgust  on  his  lea/ing  tier, 
and  uttered  many  curses  on  the  mutability  of  women 
and  of  islanders. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  again  strongly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  queen.  A  conspiracy  of  the  discon- 
tented noblea  was  formed,  orobabl^  with  the  concur- 
16821  ^^^^  ^^  Elizabeth,  for  seizing  the  person  of 
•I  Jamea  at  Ruthven,  a  seat  belongnng  to  the  earl 
of  Gowry.  one  of  the  conspirators.  The  king  wept 
when  he  round  himself  a  prisoner ;  bat  the  master  of 
Glamia  said,  "  No  matter  for  his  tears :  it  is  bettei 
that  boys  weep  than  bearded  men.''  This  expression 
Jamea  never  lorgave:  bat  be  acouiesced  in  nis  own 
detention,  and  agreea  to  summon  both  an  assembly  of 
the  churcn,  and  a  convention  of  the  estatea,  in  order 
to  ratify  that  enterprise. 

The  oueon  of  Scots  had  often  made  overtures  tc 
Elizabeth,  v/hich  had  been  entirely  neglected;  bat 
learing  of  James's  confinement,  she  wrote  in  the  most 
pathetic  manner  to  the  queen,  entreating  her  to  raiae 
them  both  from  their  present  melancholy  situation, 
and  reinstate  them  in  that  liberty  and  authority  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  This  humble  application 
produced  little  effect,  though  some  ostensiole  steps 
were  taken  }  but  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  essap- 
ed  from  his  keepers,  and  fleeing  to  St  Andrews,  sam< 
moned  his  fHends  and  partisana  to  attend  him.  The 
opposite  par^  found  themselves  unable  to  resist,  and 
ivert  offered  a  pardon  on  their  submission.    Some  of 
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Ihem  accepted  the  terms ;  bat  the  greater  part  lef\ 
the  country,  and  took  thelter  in  Ireland  or  England, 
where  they  were  protected  by  Elisabeth. 

The  queen  lent  Walaingham  into  Scotland,  on  pur- 
poae  to  penetrate  the  character  of  James ;  ana  at 
James  excelled  in  general  discourse  and  conrersation, 
that  minister  conceired  a  hisher  opinion  of  his  talents 
than  he  really  deserved ;  ana  from  the  fa? curable  re- 
port of  his  capacity,  Elixabeth  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
young  king  with  more  respect  than  she  had  hitherto 
done.  The  retolutioos  in  Scotland,  however,  would 
have  been  little  regarded,  had  not  the  xeal  of  the  catho- 
lics daily  threatened  her  with  some  dangerous  insur- 
rection. Many  of  the  plots  which  had  been  discovered, 
were  imputea  to  the  intrigues  of  Mary  ;  and  the  par- 
liament passed  a  resolution  "  to  defend  the  oueen,  to 
revenge  oer  death,  or  any  injurr  committed  against 
her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  all  claimants, 
what  title  soever  they  miffht  possess,  by  whose  sugges- 
tion, or  for  whose  behoof,  any  violence  should  be  of- 
fered to  her  majesty.''  The  queen  of  Scots  was  sen- 
sible that  this  was  intended  against  her ;  and  to  re- 
move all  suspicion  from  herself,  she  desired  leave  to 
•abscribe  this  resolution. 

During  the  same  session,  a  conspiracy  wsa  discov- 
IA841  ^^^^f  which  greatly  increased  the  animosity 
•*  against  the  caUioiirs.  One  William  Parry,  who 
had  received  the  queen  s  pardon  for  a  capital  crime, 
was  instigated  by  some  iiomanist  of  high  rank  ana 
authonty  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  queen,  bv  shooting 
yt  her  while  she  was  taking  the  air  on  horseback. 
The  conspiracy,  however,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
associates  ;  and  Parry  beins  thrown  into  prison,  con- 
ffcssed  the  guilt,  and  suffered  the  punishment  of  death. 

About  the  same  time,  the  prince  of  Orange  perished 
at  Delft,  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin  ;  and  the  Slates 
tent  a  solemn  embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew 
an  offor  to  the  queen  of  acknowledging  her  for  their 
•overei((n,  on  condition  of  obtaining  her  prufcction 
and  assistance.  Rlizabetb,  nowevet,  a^iu  declined 
the  sovereignty,  but  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Slates,  and  sent  the  earl  of  Leicesler  with  a  consider- 
able army  to  their  relief. 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  so  powerful  an  en- 
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r:nv  :is  the  king  of  Spain,  by  her  open  aid  to  the  re* 
vi'liod  ilemings,  took  care  to  secure  herself  on  the 
Ki  1>  of  Scutland,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Jamet 
for  iha  mutual  defence  of  their  dominions,  and  of 
tlieir  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  o|>en  combination 
of  nil  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate Mnry,  whose  impatience  of  confinement  and 
unsubdued  spirit,  together  with  her  zeal  for  popery, 
impelled  to  the  most  desperate  acts,  engagea  in  de- 
sit^ns  against  Elizabeth,  which  afiorded  her  enemies  a 
reason  or  pretence  for  effecting  her  complete  ruin. 

Ballard,  a  Romish  priest,  encouraged  by  the  hopes 
of  succours  from  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 
duke  of  (juise,  came  over  to  England,  and  bent  his  en* 
deavours  to  effect  at  once  an  assassination,  an  innurrec- 
tion,  and  an  invasion.  The  first  person  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  intentions  was  Anthony  Babington,  a  young 
gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  who  was  ardent  in  the  cause 
of  Mary  and  of  the  catholic  religion.  Babington  em- 
ployed himself  in  increasing  the  number  of  the  associ- 
ates in  this  desperate  undertaking*,  and  he  communi- 
cated the  project  to  Mary,  who  approved  highly  of  the 
design,  and  who  observed,  that  the  death  of^Elizaheth 
was  necessary,  before  any  other  attempt  should  be 
made.  Ballard,  however,  being  arrested,  his  confede 
rates  became  alarmed,  and  took  to  flight;  but  being 
seized  they  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  thus  despatched, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  trial  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  who  was  conducted  to  Fotheringay  castle,  in 
the  county  of  Northampton.  A  commission,  consist- 
ing of  forty  noblemen  and  privy-counsellors,  was  ap- 
pointed ind  empowered  to  pass  sentence  on  Mary, 
who  was  described  in  the  instrument  as  late  queen  of 
Scots,  and  heir  to  James  V.  of  Scotland. 

On  this  awful  occasion,  Mary  behaved  with  great 
dignity.  She  protested  her  innocence,  and  declared 
that  Elizabeth  had  no  aotbority  over  her,  who  was  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  not  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  England.  Her  objections,  however,  were  over  rul- 
ed ,  her  letters,  and  the  confessions  of  the  conspira- 
tors, were  pntduced  in  evidence  against  her ;  and  n 
few  days  after,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounc -d 
igainst  her.    Both  bouses  of  parliament  ritified  thif 
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•enteaee,  wfaioh  wm  certaiolj  illegal,  if  sot  unjatt; 
ud  tbejiifged  the  qaeen  to  coment  to  its  pubUcatios 
and  eiectttioa. 

Elivabetb,  howeTer,  affected  great  reluctance  to  ei- 
eeate  the  aeatence  against  Mary,  and  asked  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  secare  the  pnUic  tranquillity,  by  some 
other  expedient  than  the  desth  of  the  queen  of  ScoU  ; 
but  when  foreign  p«>wers  interfered,  and  interceded  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Elizabeth  became  ob- 
durate, and  determined  to  eiecute  the  sentence.  The 
interposition  of  James,  who  remonstrated  in  Tory  se- 
?ere  terms  in  favour  of  his  mother,  was  unavailing ; 
and  Elisabeth,  tired  with  importunity,  and  dreading 
the  conseqoences,  ordered  Davison,  her  secretary, 
jMrivately  to  draw  a  wsrrant  for  the  execution  of  the 
queen  of  Scots :  which,  she  sHerwards  said,  she  in- 
tended to  keep  DV  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should  be 
made  to  rescue  Matj.  She  signed  the  warrant,  and 
commanded  Davison  to  procure  the  great  seal  to  be 
affixed  to  it ;  but  when  Davison  told  her  that  the  war- 
rant had  passed  the  great  seal,  she  blamed  his  precip- 
itation. Davison  acquainted  the  council  with  the 
transaction ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
send  off  the  warrant,  promising  to  take  on  themselves 
the  whole  blame  of  tne  measure.  The  secretary,  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  their  intention,  complied  with 
the  advice ;  and  the  warrant  was  despatched  to  the 
earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and  some  others,  order- 
ing them  to  see  tM  sentence  executed  on  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

Mary,  informed  of  this  commission,  though  some 
wlMt  sniprisod,  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear.  The 
Might  berore  her  execution,  shie  called  in  all  her  ser- 
ipants.  drank  to  them,  and  bade  them,  a  solemn  fare- 
well. Next  aaerning  she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  hab- 
it of  silk  and  velvet;  and  having  declared  her  resolu- 
tion to  die  in  the  ancient  catholic  and  Roman  reli- 
gion, her  head  was  severed  from  ber  body  by  the  exe- 
IfiSTl  <'0^<>*''  Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-fifth  ^ear 
•1  of  her  age,  and  the  nineteenth  ef  her  captivity 
in  Engtand,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  a  weman  or  great 
accomplish  menu,  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  beau- 
ty of  her  person,  snd  the  charvts  of  her  address  and 
conversation,  rendered  her  *.he  most  amiable  of  wo 
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men.  Whether  we  consider  her  faults  as  imprudences 
or  crimes,  certain  it  is,  that  she  was  betrayed  into  ac- 
tions which  can  with  difficulty  be  accounted  for,  and 
winch  admit  of  no  apology  or  extenuation.  In  her  nu- 
merous misfortunes,  we  forget  her  faults  j  and  the 
.iccomplishmeLts  which  she  possessed  render  us  in- 
sensible to  the  errors  of  her  conduct. 

When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  execution  of 
Mary,  she  affected  the  utmost  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. She  wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  James  ;  and 
she  committed  Davison  to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  tried  for  a  misdemeanor.  He  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  durinz  the  pleasure  of  the  queen,  and  to 
p.iy  a  fine  which  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

The  dissimulation  of  Elizabeth,  however,  was  too 
pross  to  deceive  any  person  ;  and  James  and  his  no- 
bles breathed  nothing  but  revenge.  When,  however, 
James  began  coolly  to  rellect  on  the  consequences 
of  a  war  with  England,  and  that  he  might  thereby  for- 
feit the  certain  prospect  of  his  succession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  he  stifled  his  resentments,  and  gradually 
entered  into  a  good  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Eni^land. 

While  Elizabeth  insured  tranquillity  from  the  at- 
tempts of  her  nearest  neighbour,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  the  vast  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards 
fur  the  invasion  of  England,  and  for  the  entire  con- 
quest of  this  kingdom.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Na- 
ples, Spain,  and  Portugal,  Philip  had  for  some  time 
been  equipping  vessels  of  uncommon  size  and  force, 
and  filling  them  with  stores  and  provisions.  The  most 
renowned  nobility  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  ambitious 
iif  sharing  in  the  honour  of  this  great  enterprise  ;  and 
the  Spaniards,  o«t«ntatiou8  of  their  power,  and  confi- 
dent of  success,  had  already  denominated  this  arma- 
ment "  The  Invincible  Armada.'' 

Elizabeth,  finding  that  she  must  contend  for  her 
crown  with  the  whole  force  of  Spain,  made  prepara- 
tions for  resistance  ;  and  though  her  force  aeemod  ve 
ry  inadequate  to  oppose  so  powerful  an  enemy,  ever^ 
place  in  the  kiagaom  discovered  the  greatest  readi 
nesn  in  defending  their  liberty  and  religion,  by  contri- 
buting ships,  men,  and  money.  The  gentry  and  nu« 
biliiy  vied  with  each  other  in  the  same  genorooa  ca- 
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i«er ;  and  til  the  loans  which  the  qaeen  demanded 
#ere  immediately  ffranted. 

Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man  of  ditlinguished 
ahilities,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  and 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frohisher,  the  most  renowned 
seamen  in  Europe,  senred  under  him.  A  small  squad- 
ron, commanded  by  lord  Seymour,  second  son  of  the 
protector  Somerset,  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  duke  of  Parma. 

The  troops  were  disposed  alon^  the  south  coast ; 
and  a  body  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  and  a  thou 
sand  horse,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, was  stationed  at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  cover  toe 
capital.  The  principal  army  consisted  of  thirty-four 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  commanded  by 
lord  Hudson ;  and  these  were  reserved  for  guarding 
the  queen's  oerson,  and  marching  whithersoever  the 
enemy  should  appear.  Men  of  reflection,  however, 
entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions,  when  they 
considered  the  force  of  fif^  thousand  veteran  Span- 
iards, under  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  most  consummate 
general  of  the  age. 

The  queen  was  sensible  that  next  to  her  popularity, 
the  firmest  support  of  her  throne  consisted  in  the  seal 
of  the  people  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  their  ab- 
horrence of  popery.  She  remind^  the  English  of 
their  former  oanger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain  j  and 
of  the  bloody  massacres  in  the  Indies,  and  the  unre- 
lenting executions  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  a  list 
was  published  of  the  several  instruments  of  torture, 
with  which,  it  was  pretended,  the  Spanish  armada  wat 
loaded.  The  more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
nation,  the  queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp 
at  Tilbury :  and  riding  through  the  lines,  she  exhort- 
ed the  soldiers  to  remember  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try and  their  God,  declarinff  that  she  would  rather  per- 
ish in  battle  than  survive  Uie  ruin  and  slavery  of  her 
people.  By  this  spirited  conduct  she  excited  the  ad- 
miration or  the  soldiery ;  the  attachment  to  her  be- 
came enthusiastic ;  ana  all  swore  to  defend  the  glori 
ous  cause  in  which  they  were  ensaged. 

The  armada,  after  sailing  from  Lisbon,  suffered  con- 
siderably from  storm  j  but  the  damages  being  repaired. 
Jbe  Spaniards  igain  put  to  sea.    The  fleet  oonsistee 
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of  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  which  one  liun 
dred  were  galleons,  and  of  larger  size  than  any  before 
seen  in  Europe.  On  board  were  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  two  thousaad  six  hundred  and  thir- 
ty great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance.  Effingham,  who 
wa8  stationed  at  Plymouth,  had  just  time  to  get  out  of 
port,  when  he  saw  the  armada  advancing  towards  him^ 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stretching  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  one  «ztreroity  to  the 
other.  As  the  armada  advanced  up  the  channel,  tbe^ 
English  hung  on  its  rear,  and  soon  found  that  the 
largeness  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  oo  advantage  to 
them.  Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  Are 
of  the  enemy ;  while  their  oaonon,  placed  too  high, 
passed  over  the  heads  of  the  Enslish, 

The  armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast  an- 
chor,  in  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Parma  would 
put  to  sei  and  join  them.  The  Enslish  admiral,  how 
ever,  filling  eight  of  his  smaller  snips  with  combusti 
ble  materials,  sent  them  one  after  another  into  the 
midst  of  the  enem^.  The  Spaniards  were  so  much 
alarmed,  that  they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and 
fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation.  The  English, 
whose  fleet  now  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
sail,  fell  upon  them  next  morning  while  in  confusion ; 
and  beside*  doing  greet  damage  to  other  ships,  they 
took  or  destroyed  about  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

The  Spanish  admiral,  defeated  io  many  rencounters, 
and  perceiving  the  inevitable  destruction  of  his  fleet, 
prepared  to  returq  homewards ;  but  conducting  his 
shattered  ships  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  a  violent  tempest  overtook  then  near  the 
Orkneys.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  not  one  half  of  this  mighty  armament  re* 
turned  to  Spain. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  armaJa  begat  in  the  nation 
15881  *  ^^^^  °^  eDthusiaatic  passion  for  enterprises 
•■  against  Spain ;  and  ahips  were  hired,  as  well  af 
arms  provided,  at  the  expense  of  the  adventurers. 
Among  those  who  aignaliaed  themselvet  in  these  ex 
peditions,  were  Drake  and  Norris,  OrenviUe.  Howard, 
md  the  earls  of  E>sei  and  Cumberland. 

The  war  in  the  Netherlands  atiU  cootijuiedj   and 
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Drake,  from  the  vesation  of  Ihif  distppointuitnt,  wai 
teized  with  t  distemper,  of  which  he  aied. 

This  UDBucceBsful  enterprife  in  America  determin- 
ed the  English  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope. A  powerful  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
▼easels,  carrying  upwards  of  seven  thousand  soldiers, 
betides  Dutch  auxiliaries,  set  sail  from  PlymQuth; 
and  after  a  fVuitless  attempt  to  land  at  St  Sebastian, 
on  the  western  side  of  Cadis,  resolved  to  attack  the 
ships  and  sal  leys  in  the  bay.  'Fhis  attempt  was  deem- 
ed rash ;  out  the  earl  of  Essex  strenuously  recom- 
mended the  enterprise.  Efflingham.  the  commander- 
in-chief,  appointed  sir  Walter  lUleigh,  and  lord  Thom- 
as Howard,  to  lead  the  van ;  but  Essex,  contrary  to 
Uje  injunctions  of  the  admiral,  pressed  forward  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  and  landing  his  men  at  the 
fort  of  Puntal,  he  immediately  marched  to  Cadis, 
which  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  English  soon  car- 
ried, sword  in  hand.  The  senerosity  of  Essex,  not 
inferior  to  his  valour,  induced  him  to  stop  the  slaugh- 
ter. The  English  obtained  immense  plunder:  but 
they  missed  a  much  greater,  by  the  Spanish  aamiral 
setting  3re  to  the  ships,  in  order  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  computed 
that  the  loss  which  the  Spaniards  sustained  by  this 
enterprise  an^ounted  to  twenty  millions  of  ducats. 

The  king  of  France  concluaed  a  peace  with  Spain  j 
and  the  queen  knew  that  she  coula  finish  the  war  on 
equitable  terms  with  Philip.  Burleigh  advised  her  to 
embrace  pacific  measures ;  but  Essex,  whose  passion 
for  ^ory  rendered  him  desirous  that  the  war  should 
continue,  urged  that  her  majesty  had  no  reason  to  fear 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  that  it  would  be  dishon- 
ourable in  her  to  desert  the  Hollanders,  till  their  af- 
fairs were  placed  in  greater  security.  The  advice  of 
Essex  was  more  asreeable  to  Elizabeth  :  and  the  fa- 
vourite seemed  daily  to  acquire  an  ascenoant  over  the 
minister.  Had  he,  indeed,  been  endowed  with  cau- 
tion and  temper,  he  might  soon  have  engrossed  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  mistress }  but  his  lofty  spirit 
could  ill  submit  to  implicit  deference ;  and  in  a  dis- 
pute with  the  queen,  he  was  so  heated  by  the  argu- 
ment, and  so  entirely  forgetful  of  the  rules  both  ol 
civility  and  duty,  that  he  turned  his  back  upon  her  in 
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t  rontomi^tuoui  manner.  EUUabeth,  naturally  prone 
to  anger,  inataotly  gave  him  a  boi  ob  the  ear,  adding 
K  passionate  eioression  suitable  to  his  impertiaence. 
Instead  of  recollecting  himself,  and  makiog  the  suh- 
mission  due  to  her  sex  and  station,  Essex  cfippeJ  his 
band  on  his  sword,  swore  that  he  would  not  bear  such 
usage,  were  it  from  Henry  the  Eighth  hinaself,  and 
initnediately  withdrew  from  court. 

The  (queen's  partiality,  however,  soon  reinstated 
him  in  his  former  favour;  and  the  oeath  of  Burleish, 
equally  regretted  by  his  sovereign  and  the  people, 
seemed  to  ensure  him  the  confidence  of  Elizabeth. 

Soon  a(\er  the  death  of  this  wise  and  faithful  minis- 
ter, Philip  the  Second  expired  at  Madrid.  This  haugh- 
ty prince,  desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  his  re- 
vuited  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  had  transferred  to 
his  dsughter,  married  to  the  archduice  Albert,  the  title 
to  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  State*  considered  this 
deed  only  as  the  change  of  a  name }  and  the  fecret 
oppof  ition  of  France,  as  well  as  the  avowed  efforts 
or  Kngland,  continued  to  operate  against  the  progress 
of  Albert,  as  they  had  done  a^inst  that  of  Philip. 

The  authority  of  the  English  in  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land had  hitherto  been  little  more  than  nominal.  In- 
stead of  icvitin|;  the  Irish  to  adopt  the  More  civilised 
customs  of  their  conquerors,  they  even  refuted  to 
communicate  to  them  the  privilege  of  their  laws,  and 
every  where  marked  them  out  as  aliens  and  enemies : 
and  the  treatment  which  they  eiperienced,  renderea 
them  such,  and  made  then  daily  become  More  un- 
tmctable  and  more  dangerous.  Insurreetions  and  re- 
bellions had  been  frequent  in  Ireland;  and  Elisabeth 
tried  several  expedients  for  reducing  that  cosintry  to 
greater  order  and  submission ;  but  neee  expedienta 
were  unsuccessfVil,  and  Ireland  beoa«e  formirWble  t« 
the  English. 

Hugh  O'JSeale,  who  had  been  raited  by  the  qaee-i 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  embraced  the  rose  • 
lutinp  of  raising  an  open  rebellioa,  asd  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Spain,  whence  he  preewed  a 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  A  victeiy  ohttined 
over  sir  Henry  Baffnal,  who  had  advanced  to  relieve  a 
fort  besieffed  by  Uie  rebels,  raised  the  reputalion  t»l 
Tvrone.  who  assumed  the  character  of  the  deliverer 
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16991  ^^  **'*  country.  The  English  council  were  now 
•■  fensible  that  the  rebellion  of  Ireland  should  be 
opposed  by  vigorous  measures ;  and  the  queen  ap- 
pointed  Essex  governor  of  that  country,  by  the  title 
of  lord-lieutenant,  and  gave  him  the  command  of 
twentr  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse. 

On  his  landing  at  Dublin,  Essex  was  guilty  of  a  cap- 
ital error,  which  was  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise.  In- 
stead of  leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster 
against  Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy,  he  wasted  the  se»- 
■on  of  action  in  reducing  Munster ;  and  when  be  as- 
sembled his  troops  for  an  expedition  into  Ulster,  the 
army  was  so  averse  to  this  enterprise,  and  so  terrified 
with  the  reputation  of  the  Irish  rebel,  that  many  of 
them  counterfeited  sickness,  and  man^  of  them  de- 
serted. Convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  effect  any  thing  against  an  enemy  who,  thoug^ 
superior  in  number,  was  determined  to  avoid  a  deci- 
sive action,  Essex  hearkened  to  a  message  sent  him 
by  Tyrone  for  a  conference.  The  generals  met  with- 
out any  of  their  attendants  ;  a  river  ran  between  them, 
into  which  Tyrone  entered  to  the  depth  of  his  saddle  j 
but  Essex  stood  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  ceasation 
of  arms  was  concluded  till  the  next  spring,  renewable 
from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks ;  but  which  might  be 
broken  by  either  party  on  giving  a  fortnight's  notice. 
Essex  alto  received  from  '^rone  proposals  of  peace, 
in  which  that  rebel  had  inserted  many  unreasonable 
conditions ;  and  it  was  afterwards  suspected,  that  be 
bad  commenced  a  very  unjustifiable  correspondence 
with  the  enemy. 

Elisabeth  was  highly  provoked  at  the  unexpected 
issue  of  this  sreat  and  expensive  enterprise }  and 
Essex,  informed  of  the  queen's  anger,  set  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  at  court  before  any  one  was  apprised 
of  his  intentions.  Thousfa  covered  with  dirt  and 
sweat,  he  hastened  to  the  presence-chamber,  and 
thence  to  the  privy-chamber;  nor  stopped  till  he  was 
in  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  who  had  just  risen.  Af- 
ter some  private  conversation  with  her,  he  retired  with 
ffreat  satisfaction ;  but,  though  the  aueen  had  thua 
been  taken  by  surprise,  she  ordered  him  to  be  confin* 
ed  to  hit  omuBber,  ano  to  be  twioe  eiamJned  by  tb« 
eovneir. 
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them  to  inn  iuUDtlj,  no  one  fbowed  a  disposition  to 
join  him.  Cmox,  olMorviug  tlie  coldLess  of  the  citi- 
teni,  and  Iieahos  that  be  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  and  lord  Burleigh,  began  to 
deapair  of  aucceat,  and  forced  his  way  to  hit  own 
house ;  where  he  appeared  determined  to  defend  him 
self  to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after  some  pailey,  he 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

He  and  his  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton  were  ar- 
raigned before  a  jury  of  twenty-five  peers.  The  goilt 
of  the  prisoners  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  When  sentence  was  pronounced,  Essex  spoke 
like  a  man  who  expected  nothing  but  death;  but 
Southampton's  behaviour  was  more  mild  and  inoffen- 
sive, and  he  excited  the  compassion  of  all  the  peers. 

After  Essex  had  passed  some  days  in  the  solitude 
and  reflection  of  a  priscm,  bis  proud  heart  was  at  lost 
subdued,  not  by  the  fear  of  oeath,  but  by  the  senti- 
ments of  religion  j  and  he  gave  in  to  the  council  an 
account  of  all  his  criminal  desisns,  as  well  as  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  kins  of  Scots.  The  present 
situation  of  Essex  excited  all  the  tender  affections  of 
Elisabeth :  she  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution ; 
■he  countermanded  it ;  she  resolved  on  his  death ; 
■be  felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness :  but  as  he  made 
no  application  to  her  for  mercy,  she  finally  ^ve  her 
consent  to  his  execution.    Eksex  was  only  thirty-four 

J  rears  of  age.  when  his  rashness,  imprudence,  and  vio- 
ence,  brougnt  him  to  this  untimely  end.  Some  of  bis 
associates  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  j  but 
Southampton  was  saved  with  great  difficulty,  though 
he  was  aetained  in  prison  during  the  remainder  of 
this  seign. 

In  Ireland,  Mountjoy,  who  succeeded  Essex,  had  ef- 
fected the  defeat  of  Tyrone,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Many  of  the  chieftains,  after  concealing 
themselves  during  some  time,  in  woods  and  moras&es, 
submitted  to  the  mercy  of  the  deputy.  Tyrone  him- 
self, after  an  unsuccessful  application  to  be  received  on 
16031  ^^^*f  sonendered  unconditionally  to  Moont- 
•l  joy,  who  intended  to  bripg  him  a  captive  to  Eng- 
land. Bat  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving 
UT  satisfaction  from  this  fortunate  event.  Some  in- 
cidents had  happened  which  revived  her  tenderness  foi 
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IlsMi,  and  filled  ber  with  the  groateit  torrow.  After 
hit  retnrn  from  the  fortunate  expedition  against  Cadii, 
she  had  giten  him  a  ring  aa  a  pledge  of  ber  aSocUon } 
and  assured  him  that  into  whatever  dissrace  he  might 
fall,  if  he  sent  her  that  ring^  she  would  afford  him  a 
patient  hearing,  and  lend  a  favourablo  car  to  his  apol. 
ogy.  Essex,  notwithstanding  all  bis  misfortunes,  oad 
resented  this  precious  sift  to  the  last  extremity ;  but 
after  bis  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to  try 
the  exoeriroent,  and  committed  the  ring  to  the  coun- 
tess or  Nottingham,  whom  be  desired  to  deliver  it  to 
the  queen.  The  countess  was  prevailed  on  by  her 
husband  the  mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute 
the  commission*;  and  Elisabeth,  ascribing  the  neglect 
to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  at  last  sicrned  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  The  countess  falling  into  a  dan- 
gerous sickness,  was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  con* 
Cfuct ',  and  having  obtained  a  visit  from  the  queen,  she 
craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  hor  the  fatal  se- 
cret.   The  oneen  burst  into  a  furious  passion  :   and 

baking  the  oyingcountess  in  her  bed,  cried  out,  "  God 

jay  pardon  you,  but  I  never  can." 

From  that  moment,  Elisabeth  resigned  herself  to 
the  deepest  and  most  incurable  melanchoh  ;  she  ev- 
en refused  food  and  medicine  }  and  throwing  herself 
on  the  floor,  she  remained  there  ten  days  aodas  many 
ni|^ts,  declaring  life  an  insufierable  burthen  to  her, 
and  uttering  chiefly  groans  and  sighs.  Her  anxious 
mind  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  frail  body,  that  her 
end  was  visibly  approaching }  and  the  council  being 
assembled,  commissioned  the  lord-keeper,  admiral, 
and  secretary,  to  know  her  majesty's  pleasure  with 
regard  to  her  successor.  .She  answered  with  a  faint 
voice,  that  "  she  had  held  a  r^gal  sceptre,  and  desired 
no  other  thin  a  royal  successor.''  Cecil  requesting 
her  to  explain  herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoin- 
ed, thit  **  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  ber,  and 
who  should  that  be,  but  her  neirest  kinsman,  the  king 
of  Scots  1"  Soon  after,  her  voice  failed,  and  her  sen 
see  were  lost ;  and  falling  into  a  letiiar^ic  slumber, 
she  gentW  expired,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hor  age, 
and  the  forty -fifth  of  ber  reifpi. 

So  dark  was  the  cloud  which  overspread  the  even- 
ing of  tiiat  day  whose  meridian  solendour  daszled  the 
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eyiesof  Europe.  The  Yigour,  firmneM,  penetration 
and  addroM  or  Elitabetb,  hate  Dot  been  turpatMed  by 
any  person  that  ever  filled  a  throne  i  but  a  conduc 
lose  imperioas,  more  sincere,  and  more  indulgent  tc 
her  people,  would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  com- 
plete character.  Her  heroism  was  eiempt  from  rash- 
ness, hor  frogalitv  from  avarice,  and  her  activitv  from 
the  turbulence  or  ambition  ;  but  the  rivalship  orboan- 
tv,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and 
the  sallies  of  anger,  were  infirmities  fVom  which  she 
ffuarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success. 
When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  struck 
with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and 
eitensive  capacity  j  but  we  perceive  a  want  of  that 
■oflness  of  disposition,  that  lenity  of  temper,  and  those 
amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is  distinguished 
and  adorned.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded 
to  the  Uirone  in  more  dimcult  circumstances;  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  auch  uni- 
form success.  Her  wise  miuisters  and  brave  warriors 
•hare  the  praise  of  her  success ;  but,  instead  of  less- 
ening, t!iey  increased  the  applause  which  she  justly 
deserves.  They  owed  their  advancement  to  her  judg- 
ment and  discrimination. 

The  maxims  of  her  government  were  highly  arbitra 
ry  ;  but  these  were  transmitted  to  her  by  her  prede- 
cebiiora  5  and  she  believed  that  her  subjects  were  en- 
titled to  no  more  liberty  than  their  anceslora  had  en- 
joyed. A  well-regulated  constitutional  balance  was 
not  yet  established  :  and  it  was  not  without  many  se- 
vere struggles,  and  some  dreadful  convulsions,  thai 
the  people  were  allowed  the  blessings  of  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Rtign  qf  Jamu  I 

Ths  crown  or  England  p«Med  from  the  family  of 
Tador  to  that  of  Stuart  with  the  atmoat  tranquillity. 
In  Jamea'f  journey  from  Edinburffh  to  London,  all 
16031  '^'^^  flocked  around  him,  allured  by  the  inter- 
^^^J  eat  of  curiosity ;  and  he  waf  so  well  pleased 
with  the  flow  of  alTcction  which  appeared  in  his  new 
aabjects,  that  in  six  weeks  afler  his  entrance  into  the 
kinffdom,  he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons, 
besides  raising  several  from  inferior  to  higher  digni- 
ties ;  and  among  the  re«t  the  Scottish  courtiers  were 
thought  to  be  especially  favoured. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  James  left  al- 
most all  the  chief  oflices  in  the  hands  of  Elisabeth's 
ministers,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  political  con- 
cerns to  his  English  subjects.  Among  these,  Cecil 
was  successively  created  lord  Efllngdon,  viscount 
Cranboume,  and  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  regarded  as 
prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  A  secret  cor- 
respondence into  which  he  had  entered  with  James, 
donnff  the  latter  years  of  Elixabeth's  reign,  iaid  the 
foonmtion  of  Cecil's  credit ;  and  while  all  his  former 
aaaociates,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey,  and  lord 
Cobham,  were  discountenanced  on  account  of  their 
animoai^  against  Essex,  this  minister  was  contii  aed 
in  his  employment,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  regard. 

Amidst  the  sreat  tranqoillity,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, which  Uie  nation  enjoyed,  nothing  could  be 
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more  anezpected  than  the  ditcoTory  of  a  contpiraej 
to  subvert  the  government,  and  to  place  on  the  throne 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relatiop  or  the  king'f,  and 
equally  descended  from  Henry  the  Seventh.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigk,  one  of  the  principals  in  the  plot,  contrary 
to  all  laws  and  equity,  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury ;  but 
be  was  reprieved,  not  pardoned ;  and  he  remained  m 
confinement  for  many  years 

The  religious  disputes  between  the  chnrch  and  the 
puritans,  which  had  been  continually  increasing  ever 
since  the  reformation,  induced  the  king  to  call  a  con- 
ference at  Hampton-court,  on  pretence  of  finding  ei- 
16041  Pf<^*®"*»  which  might  reconcile  both  parties. 
J  The  disposition  of  Janes,  however,  had  re- 
ceived a  strong  bias  against  the  puritanical  clergy  in 
Scotland :  and  he  showed  tne  greatest  propensity  to 
the  establishbd  church,  and  frequently  inculcated  aaa 
maxim,  no  bishop,  ho  king. 

The  severe,  though  popular  government  of  Elisa- 
oeth,  had  confined  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  within 
very  narrow  bounds :  but  when  a  new  and  foreign  fam- 
ily succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  a  prince  less  dreaded 
and  less  beloved,  principles  of  a  more  independent 
naturo  appeared  in  the  nation.  The  king,  however, 
told  the  parliament,  "  that  all  their  privileges  were 
derived  from  his  grant,  and  houed  they  wonhf  not  turn 
them  against  him  "  James  or  bis  own  accord  annul- 
led all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopolies  j  but  the 
eiclusive  companies  still  remained,  and  dmost  all  the 
commerce  of  England  centered  in  London,  the  trade 
of  which  was  confined  to  about  two  hundred  citisena. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  recorded  in  his- 
tOiTT  is  the  "  Gunpowder  Plot."  The  Roman  catholics 
had  expected  great  favour  from  James;  and  they  were 
surprised  and  enraged  to  find  that,  on  all  occasions, 
ne  eipresed  his  intention  of  strictly  executing  the 
laws  asainst  them.  Catesby,  a  gentleroan  of  an  afi« 
cient  lamily,  first  thought  of  a  most  extraordinwy 
method  of  revenge,  which  was  to  destroy  at  one  blow, 
the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  lords,  and  the  com- 
moi  s,  by  running  a  mine  below  the  hall  in  which  the 
parliament  assembled,  and  choosing  the  very  moroeni 
in  which  the  king  harangued  both  nousec.  This  dia 
•olical  scheme  h«  ^om^iunicated  to  Percy,  a  descend 
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•at  of  the  Uloftriotti  honie  of  Northomboriand.  who 
was  charmed  with  the  project ;  and  they  agreoa  can- 
Uootlj  to  enlist  tome  other  coofpiratora,  and  aent 
OTer  to  Flandera  in  queat  of  one  Guj  Fawkes,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Spanish  service,  with  whose  seal  and  cour- 
age they  were  well  acquainted. 

The  conspirators  bound  the  rose  Wes  by  oatli  of  se- 
crecy, which  they  confirmed  by  receiTing  the  aacra- 
ment  together ;  and  they  hired  a  house  in  the  name  of 
Percy,  adjoining  that  in  which  the  parliament  aaaem- 
bled.  Finding  that  a  vault  under  the  house  of  lords 
was  tu  let,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  renting  it, 
ItiOfil  '^^  deposited  in  it  thirty-six  barrels  of  powder 
^  which  they  covered  with  (oggots  and  billed 
wood.  The  doors  of  the  cellar  were  then  thrown 
boldly  open,  as  if  it  contained  nothing  dangerous,  and, 
confident  of  success,  the  conspirators  now  planned  the 
remaining  part  of  their  project 

The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  were  all 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  parlia- 
ment; but  as  the  duke,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age, 
would  necessarily  be  absent,  it  was  resolved  to  assas- 
sinate him.  The  princess  Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise, 
was  kept  at  lord  Harrington's  house  in  Warwickshire  ) 
and  it  was  determined  to  seize  that  princeas  and  pro- 
claim her  queen. 

Though  more  than  twenty  persons  were  engaged  in 
this  conspiracy,  tlie  dreadful  secret  had  been  sacredly 
kept  nearly  a  ^ear  and  a  half.  No  remorse,  no  pity, 
no  four  of  punishment,  or  hope  of  reward,  had  induced 
any  conspirator  either  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  or 
discover  the  plot  A  few  days,  however,  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  lord  ^lonteagle,  a  catholic,  and 
son  to  lord  M orley,  received  the  following  letter,  from 
an  unknown  hand.* 

**  My  lord,  out  of  lh(>  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your 
Iriends,  1   have  a  care  of  your  preservation.    T'  ere- 

*  Tbert)  is  strong  reason  to  belirv?  that  this  letter  wjs  sent 
by  .Mary,  eldpsi  dauffhier  of  loid  Moiley,  sister  to  lord  Mont* 
•«;,'!»»,  nnd  wife  of  Thomas  Abinrton,  f<\,  of  Hrnslip,  in  ths 
etHiiiiy  of  Woreaster.  AflTaetion  Tor  h«*r  brother  prompted  ths 
wnrninf ,  whilo  kive  for  her  husband,  who  was  privy  to  thf 
«unfipiracy,  sugfosted  such  means  as  were  best  caleuWted  *.• 
Itutotii  hisdoleclion. 
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(bre  I  wouM  sdnae  ytm,  as  jou  tender  jonr  tlAi»  t6  ^ 
rise  some  excuse  to  sbift  off  yoor  ftttendaiioe  in  tilit 
parliament.  For  God  and  man  have  concurred  to 
punish  the  wickedness  of  this  time.  And  think  not 
slightly  of  this  adrertisement;  hot  retire  yourself  inte 
your  country,  where  you  may  expect  the  event  in  safe- 
ty. For  *i)ough  there  be  no  appearance  of  any  stir, 
yet  I  say  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this  parlia- 
ment, ani  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them* 
This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  bedause  it  may 
do  you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm :  for  the  danger 
is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter.  And  I 
hope  God  will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  (^d  use  of 
it,  unto  whose  holy  protection  I  commend  you.'' 

Monteagle,  as  well  as  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated it,  considered  the  letter  as  a  foolish  at- 
tempt to  frighten ;  but,  from  the  serious  and  earnest 
manner  in  which  it  was  written,  James  conjectured 
that  it  implied  something  dangerous  and  important ; 
and  the  enigmatical  but  stroma  expressions  used  in  the 
epistle,  seemed  to  denote  some  contrivance  by  gun 
powder.*  In  consequence,  it  was  determined  to  in 
spect  all  die  vaults  under  the  house  of  parliament ; 
but  the  search  was  purposely  delayed  till  the  day  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  parliament  This  care  belonged 
to  the  earl  of  SuffolK,  lord  chamberlain,  who  remark- 
ed the  great  piles  of  wood  and  fasgots  in  the  vault  un- 
der the  upper  house  j  and  he  oMerved  Fawkes  in  a 
comer,  wno  passed  himself  as  Percy's  servant.  About 
midnight,  sir  Thomas  Knevet.  with  proper  attend- 
ants, entered  the  vault  j  and  after  seixing  Fawkes,  he 
removed  the  fagsots,  and  discovered  the  powder. 
The  matches  and  other  prcparaciORs  for  setting  the 
whole  on  fire,  were  foond  in  tne  poe<ets  of  Fawkes. 
who,  seeing  it  useless  to  dissemble,  boldly  expressea 
his  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  firing  the 
powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his  own  death  by 
that  of  his  enemies.  Before  the  cooncil  he  displayed 
the  same  intrepidity,  and  revised  to  discover  nis  ao- 
complicos ;  bat  beinff  confined  in  the  Tower,  and  left 
to  reflect  on  his  goilt  and  danger,  his  courage  failed 
in  a  few  days,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  the 

*  Jamas  might  probably  be  lad  to  this  oooelosloo  fre« 
wooUaoting  the  catastrophe  of  bis  fathor.    Jtfsssr 
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c0iiaBiviitoM,  who  never  exceeded  the  aaiaber  of  eigh 
if,    Tliey  all  Buflered  deatii  by   one  wey  or  other; 
M  bomble  u  the  crime  was,  the  bigoted  c&tholice 
ragardedk  tonie  of  them  as  martjrrs. 

At  tbie  time,  James  teema  to  have  poaseaaed  the 
aflfectieea  ef  hia  £imliah  auhfocta  and  of  the  parlia- 
ment Hia  leanti  ds,  which  wae  not  deapicable,  obtained 
Iii4ia  the  same  ef  the  aeoond  Solomon.  All  hia  efforta. 
however,  for  an  eniea  between  England  and  Sootlana 
proved  ineffeetenl,  oa  account  of  toe  national  antipa- 
thy by  which  the  Bngliah  parliament  was  sovemed  $ 
and  he  eoold  precore  only  an  abolition  of  the  hostile 
laws  which  had  been  formerly  enacted  between  the 
two  kingdooa. 

The  houae  of  commona  began  now  to  feel  them- 
setvee  of  saoh  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of  air 
Edwin  Sandra,  they  entered  for  the  first  tioae,  an  order 
ft>r  the  reffolar  keeping  of  their  jour nals^ 

lo' the  following  session,  the  lord^treasurer  Dorset 
16101  ^"^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^9**  necessities,  bat  the  com- 
-r  moas  nsAised  to  relieve  them^  and  James  re- 
ceived the  mortification  of  discovering  in  Tain,  all  hie 
wanu,  and  ef  asking  the  aid  of  his  subjects,  who 
seemed  determiiied  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Inheriting  all  the  high  noti4Mu  of  regal  gov 
ernment  that  hacT  marked  the  reiges  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth,  James  was contineally  einpk>yed  in  endeav* 
curing  to  preserve  the  prerogativea  which  former  sov- 
ereigns bad  enjoyed,  but  which  a  mere  enlightened 
age  aa4  a  less  obeec^aioas  parliament  deemed  abso- 
hitely  neoeeeary  to  circumscribe.  !•  his  first  parlia- 
OMnt,  which  sat  nearly  seven  years,  frequent  attacks 
were  made  on  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  the  king  dis^ 
played  all  his  eialted  notions  of  monarchy  and  the  ae- 
thority  of  princes;  but  the  prtnetpljs  which  these 
popurar  aMcmpts  developed,  and  which  opposition 
served  only  to  increase,  at  last  overturned  the  throne, 
and  plunged  the  nation  in  confusioa». 

In  promoting  the  civiliastion  of  Ivehuid,  Jamea  pro- 
ceeded on  a  regular  and  well-conceited  plan ;  and  he 
found  K  necessary  to  abolish  the  aneieaf  customs, 
which  supplied  the  place  of  lawa.  By  the  Brehen  cus- 
tom, every  crime,  however  enormons,  was  punished 
by  n  peoonisry  fine.  This  rate  was  ealled  cao.  Wh«» 
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the  English  had  formed  the  design  of  seeding  a  slier 
iff  into  Fermanagh,  Magnire,  a  chief  of  that  district^ 
replied.  **  Your  sheriff  shall  be  welcome  to  me ;  but 

et  me  know  beforehand  his  eric,  or  the  price  of  hit 
nead,  that  if  my  people  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the  mon- 
ey on  the  county."  Small  offences  were  suDject  to  no 
penalty  :  and  in  this  horrible  state  of  society,  the  ef- 
forts of  James  to  produce  amelioration  were  highly 
deserving  of  praise.  In  the  room  of  savase  institu- 
tions, he  substituted  English  laws :  took  the  natives 
under  his  protection,  and  declared  tnem  free  citizens ; 
and  governed  the  kingdom  by  a  regular  administration, 
military  as  well  as  civil. 

This  year  the  sudden  death  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  diffused  a  general 
grief  throughout  the  nation.  Neither  his  hich  birth 
nor  his  youth  had  seduced  him  into  any  irregularities; 
161S1  ^"B^*^^"  ^°^  ambition  were  his  sole  delight; 
^  and  his  inclinations  as  well  as  exercises  were 
martial.  The  French  ambassador,  taking  leave  of 
nim,  and  asking  his  commands  for  France,  found  him 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  the  pike :  "  Tell  youi 
king,"  said  he,  "  in  what  occupation  you  left  me  en 
gaged."  He  had  conceived  great  affection  and  esteem 
for  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  Tow- 
er. "  Surely,"  observed  he,  "  no  king  but  my  father 
would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage." 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  with  Fred- 
•ric,  elector  palatine,  served  to  dissipate  the  grief 
which  arose  from  that  melancholy  event ;  but  this  mar- 
riage, though  happy  to  the  nation  in  its  remote  and  ulti- 
mate conse(|uences,  was  unfortunate  both  to  the  king 
and  his  son-in-law.  The  elector,  trusting  to  so  great 
an  alliance,  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  his  strength ; 
and  the  king,  not  being'able  to  support  him  in  his  pre- 
tensions, lost  entirely,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  his  own  subjects. 

The  history  of  this  reign  is  more  properly  a  history 
of  the  court  than  of  the  nation.  About  the  end  of  the 
year  1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  arrived  in  Lon 
don,  and  was  introduced  to  the  English  court.  The 
charms  of  bis  person  and  the  elegance  of  his  mannen 
toon  won  the  affections  of  James,  who  ■occesswely 
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mi^hled  him^tVMtad  him  viieoont  Roohaster,  aod 
gKTO  him  the  nrtor.  Id  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  thii 
■uoUm  mat  wiUi  « jodieioas  aod  tiocere  ooansellorj 
and  ao  lon^  as  be  waa  ^verned  by  his  friendly  coun- 
a^,  be  eq^oyed  the  higheat  favour  of  his  soTereigu, 
without  being  hated  by  Uie  people.  Intoxicated,  bovr- 
ever,  by  hia  jood  fortune,  Kochester  found  means  to 
aednoe  the  anectioas  of  the  Tpuag  countess  of  flssex. 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  though  she  rejected 
the  embraces  of  her  husband ;  and  in  spite  of  iho  re- 
OMoatraBeea  of  Overbury,  a  divorce  was  procured,  and 
a  marriage  aolemnixed  between  the  two  adulterers. 
On  this  occasion,  the  king  so  far  forgot  the  dignity  of 
his  eharacter,  and  hia  friendship  to  the  family  of  Es- 
aex,  that,  leat  the  lady  ahould  lose  anv  rank  by  her 
■ew  marriage,  he  created  hia  minion  earl  of  Somerset 
The  countess,  however,  waa  not  aatisfied  till  she 
ooald  satiate  her  revenge  on  Overbury,  who  had  been 
eommitted  to  the  Tower,  at  the  inatance  of  Somerset, 
for  diaobeying  an  order  of  the  king.  She  engaged  her 
'     *      *  **       '  *      "  1  of  North 


huaband,  aa  well  as  her  uncle^  the  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  atrocious  design  or  destroying  him  secret- 
ly bv  poison.  Fruitless  attempts  were  reiterated  by 
weak  dosea ;  but  at  ttot  they  gave  him  one  so  sudden 
and  violent^  that  the  symptoms  were  apparent  to  ever^ 
•ne  who  approached  him }  and  though  a  strong  suspi- 
cion prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full  proof  of  tiie 
criiae  waa  not  brought  to  light  for  some  years  after. 

The  fatal  oataatrophe  of  air  Thomas  Overbury  in- 
oreaaed  or  be^at  a  suspicion  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
had  been  earned  off  by  poison,  given  him  by  Somer- 
set }  and  the  king  was  not  spared  amidst  the  just  im* 
patationa  thrown  on  his  favourite. 

A  new  parliament  was  again  summoned,  afler  everj 
ttpedieat  had  been  tried  to  relieve  the  kins^s  necessi- 
ties, even  to  the  sale  of  baronetages  and  peerages ) 
lfSl41  ^^  ^*^  assembly,  instead  of  entering  on  the 
-1  busineaa  of  supply,  as  urged  by  the  king,  began 
with  disputing  hia  majesty's  power  of  lev3ring  new 
customs  and  impositions,  by  the  mere  authority  of  his 
prerogative.  Tne  king,  with  great  indignation,  dis 
solved  the  parliament,  without  obtaining  the  smalles* 
supply  to  his  necessities ;  and  he  impriaoned  aome  of 
the  aaamnaci,  who  had  been  moat  forward  i»  their  op 
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poiitioA  to  hif  menares ;  and  though  be  Taloed  him 
•elf  highly  oo  his  kiog-craft,  he  openly  at  hia  table  in* 
calcated  those  monarchical  principles  whiob  he  bad  •• 
strongly  imbibed.  Among  other  company,  there  aat  at 
table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews.  The  king  pab> 
licly  proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not 
take  his  subjects'  money  when  he  needed  it,  without 
all  this  formality  of  parliament  t  The  obaequioua 
Neile  replied,  **  God  forbid  yon  should  not ;  for  you 
are  the  oreath  of  our  nostrils.''  Andrews  declined 
answering ;  but  when  the  king  urged  him,  he  pleasant- 
ly obseryed,  "  I  think  your  majesty  may  lawfully  take 
my  brother  Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it." 

The  favourite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of 
justice  ]  but  conscious  of  the  murder  of  his  fnend,  he 
became  sullen  and  silent ;  and  the  king  began  to  es- 
tran^^e  himself  from  a  man  who  no  longer  contributed 
to  his  amusement.  The  enemies  of  Somerset  seised 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  a  new  minion  in  the  king's 
way,  in  the  person  of  Georse  Villiers,  a  youth  of  one 
and  twenty,  who  was  immediately  raised  to  the  oflSce 
of  cup-bearer.  In  the  mean  time,  Somerset's  guilt  in 
the  murder  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  fully  discoy- 
ered ;  and  James,  alarmed  and  astonished  at  snob 
enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom  he  had  so  highly  hon 
oured,  recommended  a  most  rigorous  scrutiny.  All 
the  accomplices  received  the  punishment  of  death  j 
but  the  king  bestowed  a  pardon  on  the  principals^ 
Somerset  and  the  countess :  and  af\er  some  years  im- 

firisonment,  he  restored  them  to  their  lit»erty,  and  they 
aiiL^uished  out  their  old  age  in  infamy  and  obscurity. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  opened  the  way  for  Villiers, 
who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  by  rapid  advances, 
was  at  last  created  duke  of  Buckingham,  knisht  of  the 

Eirter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  lord  high-sdmiral  of 
ngland,  with  other  honourable  appointments.  Hia 
mother  obtained  the  title  of  countess  of  Buckingham  j 
his  brother  was  created  viscount  Purbec ;  and  a  nu- 
merous  train  of  needy  relations  were  all  invested  with 
credit  and  authority. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  imprisoned  for  thir- 
teen years ;  and  men  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
hardship  and  injustice  of  his  sentence.  They  pitied 
kis  actii-e  and  enterprising  spirit,  which  languished  in 
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the  rigoun  ofconfioemeot;  and  they  admired  bit  ex- 
tensive geoias,  no  less  than  his  unbroken  map^animi- 
ty.  To  increase  these  fayourable  dispositions,  on 
16181  ^^'^^  ^®  built  the  hopes  of  recovering  his  lib- 
-'  erty,  Raleigh  spread  t)ie  report  of  a  rich  gold 
mine,  which  he  had  discovered  in  Guiana.    The  king 

Sive  little  credit  to  the  tale,  bat  released  him  from 
e  Tower,  without  pardoning  him,  and  suffered  him 
to  try  the  adventure. 

Raleigh  had  declared  that  the  Spaniards  had  plant- 
ed no  colonies  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  this 
mine  lay ;  but  it  had  happened,  that,  in  a  space  of 
twentv-three  years  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last 
Tisited  that  region,  they  had  formed  a  settlement  on 
the  river  Oronooko,  and  built  a  town  called  St.  Tho* 
mas.  To  this  place  Raleigh  directly  bent  his  course, 
and  sent  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  his  son, 
and  of  captain  Kemys,  an  officer  entirely  devoted  te 
him.  The  Spaniaras,  who  had  expected  this  invasion^ 
fired  on  the  Lnglish  at  their  lanaing,  were  repulsed, 
and  pursued  into  the  town.  Young  Raleigh  received 
a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired ;  but  the 
town  was  carried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  ashea. 
Kemys,  who  owned  that  he  was  within  two  hours 
march  of  the  mine,  returned  to  Raleigh  with  the  mel- 
ancholy news  of  his  son's  death ;  and,  despairing  of 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  be  retired  to  nis  cu>io, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life 

Tne  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they 
were  deceived  by  Raleigh:  and  thinking  it  safest  to 
return  immediately  to  England,  they  carried  him  with 
them.  The  privy-councU  prononnced  that  Raleigh 
bad  abused  the  king's  confidence  ^  and  the  court  of 
Spain  raisins  loud  complaints  against  him,  the  king 
made  use  of  that  power  which  he  had  purposely  re- 
served in  his  own  hands,  and  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  execution  upon  his  former  sentence. 

Raleigh,  finding  his  fate  inevitiUile,  collected  all  his 
courage  and  resolution.  As  he  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe  with  which  he  was  to  oe  beheaded,  -'  'Tis  a  sharp 
remedy,''  he  said,  "  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills."  His 
haranffue  to  the  |>eople  was  calm  and  eloquent ;  and, 
with  the  utmost  indifference,  he  laid  his  head  on  the 
•lock,  aid  received  the  fatal  blow. 
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The  eiecotion  of  this  •entence,  which  was  at  first 
lard,  and  which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  gave 
general  dissatisfaction  ;  and  it  was  rendered  still  more 
inTidious  and  unpopular  by  the  intintate  connexions 
entered  into  with  Spain.  Goderoar,  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, in  order  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  James 
from  Germany,  had  offered  the  second  daughter  of 
Spain  in  marriage  to  prince  Charles,  with  an  immenso 
fortune.  The  bait  took  ;  and  though  the  states  of  Bo* 
hernia,  inspired  with  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, had  taken  up  arms  against  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand, and  tendered  their  crown  to  Frederic,  elector 
palatine,  probably  on  account  of  his  connexion  with 
England,  James  refused  to  lend  any  assistance  to  his 
son-in-law,  and  Frederic,  being  defeated  in  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  Praffoe,  was  driven  from  the  pal- 
atinate, and  fled  with  his  fkmWy  into  Holland. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against 
the  inactive  disposition  of  the  king,  who  flattered  him- 
16201  '^^/  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^'^  formed  an  intimate  con- 
■■  nexioD  with  the  Spanish  monarch,  by  means  of 
his  aon's  marriage,  the  restitution  of  the  palatinate 
might  be  procured,  from  motives  of  friendship  alone. 

At  this  time  the  great  seal  was  in  the  hands  of  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  a  man  universally  admired 
for  the  sublimity  of  his  genius ;  but  his  want  of  econ- 
omy, and  hit  inaalgence  to  servants,  involved  him  in 
necessities ;  and  he  received  bribes  which  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  censure.  Being  impeached  by  the 
commons,  the  peers  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of 
fort^  thousand  poands,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
dannff  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  be  for  ever  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  ofllce,  place,  or  employment.  Ba- 
con, however,  was  soon  released  from  prison,  the  fine 
was  remitted,  and,  in  consideration  of  his  great  mer- 
*t,  a  pension  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a-^ear  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  his  literary  productions  have 
made  his  gnilt  or  weakness  be  forgotten  or  overlook- 
ed by  posterity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commons  entreated  his  ma- 
testy,  that  he  would  immediately  undertake  the  de 
fence  of  the  palatinate ;  that  he  would  torn  his  arms 
•jgainst  Spain ;  and  that  be  would  enter  into  negotia« 
tions  for  a  marriage  with  hit  son  only  with  t  protes 
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tant  priocoM.  This  Meming  invaBion  of  his  prcro^ri 
live  oighly  incensed  Jamei,  who,  in  a  letter  lf»  tiic 
speaker,  ■baq>l7  rebuked  the  house  for  debating  on 
matters  far  above  their  capacity,  and  forbade  them  to 
meddle  with  any  tubiect  that  regarded  his  govern- 
ment This  letter  inflamed  the  commons,  who,  aftrr 
another  ineffectual  remonstrance,  framed  a  protesta- 
tion, in  which  they  repeated  all  ttieir  claims  for  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  an  unbounded  authority  to  inter- 
pose with  their  advice  and  counsel.  They  asserted 
that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  of  the  subjects  of  England.  This  protesta- 
tion the  king  himself  tore  from  the  journals ;  and,  af- 
ter committing  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
house  to  the  Tower,  he  finally  dissolved  the  parlia* 
ment  These  struggles,  between  prerogative  on  the 
one  hand,  and  privuese  on  the  other,  terminated  only 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  under  the  unfor- 
(onate  Charles  the  First. 

In  vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  proclamations,  for- 
Did  the  discussing  of  state  affairs.  Such  proclama- 
tions, as  might  naturally  be  expected,  servea  rather  to 
16221  ''>^*<"^  ^®  curiosity  of  the  public.  The  ef- 
J  forts  of  Frederic  for  the  recovery  of  his  domin- 
ions  were  vigorous,  but  ineffectual ;  and  James  now 
persuaded  his  son-in-law  to  disarm,  and  to  trust  to  bis 
ne^otiationa.  To  show,  however,  the  estimation  in 
which  James's  negotiations  were  held  abroad,  in  a 
farce  acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier  announced  that 
the  palatinate  would  soon  bo  wrested  from  Austria,  as 
succours  from  all  quarters  i»ere  hastening  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  despoiled  elector:  the  king  of  Denmark, 
he  said,  bad  agreed  to  contribute  to  his  assistance  one 
hnndrei  thousand  pickled  herrings  ;  the  Dutch,  one 
bondred  thousand  butter  boxes  ;  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, one  hundred  thousand  ambassadors.  On  other 
occasions,  James  was  depicted  with  a  scabbard,  but 
without  a  sword ;  or  with  a  sword,  which  no  one  could 
draw,  though  severLl  were  pulling  at  it. 

in  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  match  be* 
tween  the  infanta  of  Spain  and  prin'^e  Charles,  James 
iespatched  the  earl  of  Bristol  to  Philip  IV. ;  all  mat- 
ers were  adjusted,  and  the  dispensation  from  Rome 
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bli«lrd  bv  tl»o  trmpriry  of  JJur'un  ;han>. 

A  TJolnr^a  brlweon  this  t.ivnurilo  and  t!ie  priiuifl 
of  W'nles  h-jH  tnkcn  ^A-ire  5  b:i  1  liurkingham,  dct»irMiij 
of  pri  opporttinity  whirh  mi^lit  ronnert  Imiti  with 
fmrlos.  nnd  :il«o  rnvitius  of  ihc  ^ronl  credit  arquire.l 
bv  Mrifif)!,  propiised  n  ji'un\cy  ofcouriyl.ip  t<»  iM.Jc'rid. 
Tbf  yoii;ijT  and  anient  mind  of  the  prince  eagerly  em- 
brnrod  the  scheme  ;  and  the  kiiii?  xvas  prcMiled  on  to 
praiil  hi}«  ccmstont  to  thi*  iindrr'aking,  l!ioui,'i»  not  with- 
out much  rrlnctanco  and  apprrhension  of  the  tcsult. 

Thfi  printo  and  Bnckinghain,  with  their  a'tendanti; 
passed  disjjjuised  and  undiscovered  ihrouch  France  j 
and  they  even  ventured  into  a  courl-bnll  al  Parts, 
where  Charles  saw  the  princess  Henrietta,  whom  he 
afterwards  espoused,  ana  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  one!  beauty.  In  eleven  days  oftcr 
their  departure  from  London  they  arrived  at  Madrid, 
and  surprised  every  one  bv  a  step  so  unusual  among 
frreat  princes.  The  Spanish  monarch  treated  Charlea 
with  tne  utmost  respect  and  the  most  flatlerins  atten- 
tions ;  but  the  infanta  wai  only  shown  to  her  lOYer  in 
public,  the  established  etiquette  not  allowing  any  far- 
ther  intercourse  till  the  arrival  of  a  dispensation  from 
Rome.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince, 
became  impatient;  and  the  latter  having  taken  hia 
leave,  embarked  on  board  an  Rnglish  fleet,  and  relum- 
ed to  England.  Charles  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
whole  Spanish  nation,  by  whom  he  was  beloved  and 
esteemed  :  while  Buckingham,  ^y  hit  indecent  free 
doma  and  his  dissolute  pleasures,  had  rendered  him 
■elf  universally  despised  and  hated.  Through  the  in 
triguea  of  Buckingham,  who  dreaded  the  influence  of 
the  Spaniards  in  England  after  the  arrival  of  the  in 
fanta,  the  match  was  broken  olT;  and  Jamea  was  in 
duced  to  abandon  a  project  which,  during  many  vean, 
had  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  which  Lad  been 
brought  near  to  a  happv  conclusion. 

The  king,  having  thus  involuntarily  broken  with 
lfi**4i1  ^P^i°'  ^^  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament,  in 
•I  order  to  procure  the  neceaaary  ■ap'«liea ;  and  in 
that  aasembly,  Buckin^am  threw  all  tne  blame  on 
the  court  of  Spain,  which  he  accnaed  of  artifice  and 
insincerity.    Tne  parliament  adviaed  the  king  to  break 
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•ff  bota  treati«i  with  Speio,  as  well  that  which  re- 
fttded  the  marriage,  as  that  for  the  reatitutioo  of  the 
palatinate.     The  topply,  boweyer,  waa  voted  with 

Kvimony  ;  and  to  it  were  annexed  coDditioot,  which 
nched  on  the  prerogative,  but  which  at  last  pro- 
duced legitimate  libertpr. 

AAer  the  rupture  with  Spain,  a  treaty  of  matriage 
between  the  pnnce  of  Wales  and  Henrietta  of  France 
was  speedily  concluded }  but  military  enterprises  were 
extremely  disagreeable  to  James,  whose  disposition 
16Sff1  incapacitated  him  for  war.  The  English  nation, 
-1  however,  were  bent  on  the  recovery  of  the  pal- 
atinate ;  and  an  army  of  twelve  thouaand  foot  and  two 
hendred  horse,  under  the  command  of  count  Mans- 
feldt,  were  embarked  at  Dover;  hot  so  ill  had  this 
expedition  been  concerted,  that  half  of  the  troops 
died  on  board  by  a  pestilential  disorder,  before  they 
were  permitted  to  land^  and  the  other  half,  weakened 
by  sickness,  appeared  insufficient  to  march  into  the 
palatinate. 

James,  who  had  sealooaly  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  did  not  long  survive  the  commencement  of 
liostiUties.  He  was  seised  with  a  tertian  asue,  and 
finding  himself  gradually  becoming  weaker,  lie  sent 
for  the  prince,  whom  he  exhorted  to  bear  a  tender  re- 
gard for  bis  wife,  but  to  preserve  a  conatancy  in  reli- 
gion, to  protect  tne  church  of  England,  and  to  extend 
his  care  to  the  unhappv  fhmily  of  the  palatine.  With 
decency  and  fortituae  he  prepared  himself  for  his  end ) 
and  he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  hia  age,  after  a 
reign  over  England  of  twenty-two  years  and  some 
davs. 

In  the  annals  of  nations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
arei^  less  illustrious,  >et  more  unspotted  and  un- 
Uemiahed  than  that  or  James.  No  prince  so  little 
enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was  ever  so  much  ex- 
posea  to  the  opposite  eitremes  of  calumnv  and  praise  $ 
and  his  character  has  been  much  disputed  even  in  the 
present  time.  It  must  be  owned,  nowever,  that  he 
possessed  many  virtues,  though  scarcely  one  of  them 
was  ft«e  iVom  the  contagion  of  the  neiffbbourin^  vice. 
His  generosity  borderedon  profusion,  his  learning  on 

CedantiT,  hia  pacific  diaposition  on  puaillanimitv,  and 
is  wiaoon  on  canning.    While  he  imagined  that  he 
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WM  only  maiDtainini  his  own  aathority,  he  may  per. 
hapa  be  auapected  of  baring  somewhat  encroachea  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  intentions  were  just, 
but  more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than 
to  the  government  of  kingdoms. 

He  was  married  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  wno  died  in 
1619,  eminent  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  virtues  j 
and  he  left  only  one  son,  Charles,  then  in  the  twenty- 
fiflh  year  of  his  age ;  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  the  elector  palatine. 

At  this  period  high  pride  of  family  prevailed ;  and 
great  riches  acquired  by  commerce,  were  rare.  Civil 
honours,  which  now  hold  the  first  place,  were  then 
subordinate  to  the  military  *,  and  the  young  gentry  and 
nobility,  were  fond  of  distinguishing  themselves  by 
arms.  The  country  life,  which  still  prevails  in  En^ 
land  to  a  certain  degree,  was  just  beginning  to  ^ive 
Way  to  a  fondness  for  the  seducements  of  the  city; 
and  James  discouraged  as  much  as  possible  this  alter* 
ation  of  manners.  "  He  was  wont  to  be  very  earnest," 
lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "  with  the  country  gentlemen  to 
go  from  London  to  their  country  seats  3  and  some- 
times he  would  say  to  them,  Gentlemen,  at  London 
vou  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show  like  nothing ; 
(rat  in  your  country  villages,  you  are  like  ships  in  a 
river,  which  look  like  great  things." 

The  amount  of  the  king's  revenue  in  this  reign  wai 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poands  ;  and  his 
ordinarpr  disbursements  are  said  to  have  exceeded  this 
snm  thirty-aix  thousand  poands. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Th€  rtign  qf  Ckmrlm  I 

No  sooner  bad  Charles  assumed  the  reins  of  goT- 
Ifi&SI  ^i'°''i'®°^  ^^^^  ^^  issued  writs  for  snmmoninff  ■ 
'"•^J  new  parliament,  which,  after  the  arrival  of  tne 
princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  bad  espoused  by  proxy, 
assembled  at  Westminster.  The  young  prince  addres* 
sed  them  in  the  language  of  simplicity  and  cordiality j 
bat  the  commons,  though  aware  of  the  expenfea  of 
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forenunent,  and  that  the  war  waa  onclertaken  io  com* 
pliance  with  their  earoest  entreatiea,  granted  a  supply 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  onljr 
The  puritanical  party  were  disgusted  with  the  court, 
on  account  of  the  restraints  under  which  they  were 
held,  and  of  the  favour  suspected  to  be  granted  to  the 
catholics  by  the  treaty  of  marriage.  To  the  mode- 
rate supplies  allowed  by  parliament,  were  tacked  con- 
cessions in  favour  of  civil  liberty  ;  and  Charies,  who 
had  imbibed  high  ideas  of  monarchical  power,  and  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  could  ill  brook  any  en- 
croachments on  his  authority,  or  any  want  of  atten- 
tion to  his  reaaonnble  demands. 

Though  he  condescended  to  employ  entreaties  with 
the  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  aid, 
the  commons  remained  inexorable  j  and  a  new  discov- 
ery inflamed  them  against  the  court  and  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  When  James  courted  the  alliance  with 
France,  he  had  promised  to  furnish  Lewis  with  eight 
ships,  which  were  to  be  employed  against  the  Geno- 
ese, the  allies  of  Spain  :  but  when  the  vessels  by  the 
orders  of  Charles  arrived  at  Dieppe,  astrong  suspicion 
arose  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  against  the  Hu- 
gonots  of  Rochelle.  The  sailors  were  inflamed  *,  and 
Pennington,  their  commander,  declared,  that  he  would 
rather  be  banged  in  England  for  disobedience,  than 
fight  against  his  brother  protestants  in  France.  The 
wliole  squadron  sailed  immediately  to  the  Downs, 
where  they  received  new  orders  from  Buckingham, 
lord  Admiral,  to  return  to  Dieppe  ;  and  a  report  waa 
industriously  spread,  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  the  French  king  and  the  Hugonots.  When 
they  arrived  at  Dieppe,  they  found  themselves  deceiv* 
ed,  and  again  returned  to  England .  notwithstanding 
the  magnificent  offers  of  the  French. 

On  this  occasion  the  commons  renewed  their  com- 
plaints against  the  growth  of  popery;  and  Charles 
gnve  a  gracious  and  compliant  answer  to  their  remon- 
strances ;  but  when  he  found  that  the  parliament  was 
revolved  to  grant  him  no  sunply,  he  used  the  pretence 
of  lliu  pij>(u<j  to  dissoUu  the  assembly. 

n%i  8U|>(>I;  tliC  want  of  parliamentary  aids.  Charles 
hit]  r(c.'urx«  In  the  uiiconstiiutionni  niid  unpopular 
rxp<r.i'ifM(  (I  v^tuiiij  privy-iioaU.  for  borrowing  money 
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ftf  hit  rabjeets ;  uhI,  by  ikieani  of  tlie  moiM7  that  pro* 
cured,  he  equipped  ft  fleet  of  eiffhty  Tetteli,  carryisg 
ten  chouiand  men,  which  sailed  to  Cadis  ander  av 
Edward  Cecil,  lately  created  Tiscouot  Wimbleton. 
The  bajf  was  full  of  Spanish  ships  of  great  Talae ;  bat 
owing[  to  some  neglect  or  misconduct,  and  the  plague 
breaking  out  among  the  seamen  and  soldiers,  the  fleet 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  effecting 
any  thing. 

Charles  having  failed  in  this  enterprise,  was  again 
16261  ^^^^S®^  to  have  recourse  to  a  parliament ;  and 
•*  Ihoueh  he  had  nominated  four  |>opular  leaders, 
to  be  sherifts  of  their  respective  counties,  and  bj  that 
means  had  incapacitated  them  (Vom  being  elected 
members,  the  ferment  of  opposition  still  continued. 
The  commons,  indeed,  voted  a  supply ;  but  the  pass- 
ing of  that  vote  into  a  law  was  reserved  till  the  end 
of  the  session ;  and  they  annexed  a  condition,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  regulate  and  control  every 
part  of  the  government  which  displeased  them. 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  Charles  at 
this  tieatment;  but  his  urgent  necessities  obliged 
him  to  submit. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  formerly  obnoxious  to 
the  public,  became  every  day  more  unpopular ;  and  the 
house  of  commons  impeached  him  of  various  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  While  the  commons  were  thus 
engaged,  the  lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  name  express- 
ly commanded  the  house  not  to  moddle  with  Back- 
ingham  }  and  Charles  threatened  them  that  if  they  did 
not  furnish  him  with  supplies,  he  should  be  obliged 
lo  try  new  counsels.  Two  membe-v,  who  had  been 
employed  as  managers  of  the  impeachment,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  The  commons  immediately  de- 
clared, that  they  would  proceed  no  farther  upon  busi- 
nena  till  they  had  satisfaction  in  their  privileges. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  release  the  imprisoned  mem- 
bers ;  and  this  attempt  served  only  to  exasperate  the 
house  still  more.  The  commons  were  preparing  are- 
monstrance  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age without  consent  of  parliament,  when  the  king, 
with  intemperate  haste,  ended  the  session ;  and  they 
parted  in  mutual  ilUbumour. 

The  new  counsels,  with  which  Charles  had  menac* 
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•d  the  parliameiity  were  now  adoptsd :  ft  eomniiMkm 
waa  openly  granted  to  eoaipoiiDd  witk  the  cetholica. 
ftnd  agree  for  dispeniing  with  the  penal  laws  enactea 
againit  them:  from  the  nobility  aaaistanee  waa  re 
qaeated,  and  froni  the  eity  a  loan  remiired ;  and  th« 
maritime  towns,  with  the  aid  of  the  adjacent  covntiet, 
were  compelled  to  equip  a  certain  number  of  ahipe. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  in  Cbarlei'i  reign  of  ship* 
money^  a  mode  or  teiation  which  aAerwards  produced 
such  violent  discontents. 

Though  these  irregular  and  nneqaal  expedients 
would  have  given  disgust  in  more  tranquil  times,  yet 
Charles  proceeded  in  these  invidious  methods  with 
some  degree  of  moderation,  till  at  last,  under  the 
name  of  a  general  loan,  he  levied  a  sum  equal  to  four 
subsidies.  Many,  however,  refused  these  loans  j  and 
some  were  even  active  in  encouraging  othera  to  insist 
on  their  common  rights  and  privileges.  Several  wore 
thrown  into  prison  by  warrant  of  the  council.  Of 
these,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  John  Corbet,  sir  Walter 
Carl,  sir  John  Heveningham.  and  sir  Edmund  Hamp- 
den, had  spirit  enough,  at  their  own  hasard  and  es 
pense,  to  oefend  the  public  liberties,  and  to  demand 
release  men  t,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

The  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before 
the  court  of  Ring's  Bench ;  but  though  sir  Randolph 
Crew,  chief  justice,  had  been  displaced  as  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  the  court,  and  sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  es- 
teemed more  obsequious,  had  obtained  that  high  of- 
fice,  yet  the  judsep  went  no  farther  than  to  remand  the 
gentlemen  to  prison,  and  to  refuse  the  bail  which  was 
offered.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  already  exasperated 
to  a  very  high  degree,  by  a  variety  of  real  grievances ; 
and  except  a  few  courtiera  and  ecclesiastics,  all  men 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  government, 
tnd  thought  that  if  some  remedy  were  not  speedily 
adopted,  all  hopes  of  preserving  the  freedom  of  tlie 
constitution  might  be  abandoned. 

Great,  however,  was  the  surprise,  when  Chcrles, 
though  baffled  in  every  attempt  against  Austria,  em- 
broiled with  his  own  subjects,  and  nnsupplied  with 
any  treasure  eicept  what  ho  extorted  by  tne  most  in 
vidious  and  most  dangerous  measures,  wantenly  al- 
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Ueked  Fraooe,  the  other  great  kingdom  in  hit  neigh 
bourhood.-  This  rash  action  it  ascribed  to  the  conn 
■els  of  Buckingham.  * 

When  Charles  married  by  proij  the  princess  Hen- 
rietta, this  minister  and  minion  had  been  sent  to 
France,  to  grace  the  nuptials,  and  conduct  the  new 
queen  into  England.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
elegance  of  bis  manners,  and  the  splenaour  of  his 
equipage,  occasioned  general  admiration.  Encour- 
a^d  by  tlie  smiles  of  the  court,  he  carried  his  addres- 
ses to  the  queen  of  Lewis }  and,  after  his  departure, 
he  secretly  returned,  and  ? isiting  the  queen,  was  dis- 
missed with  a  reproof  which  savoured  more  of  kind- 
ness than  ot'  anger.  The  vigilance  of  Richelieu  soon 
discovered  this  correspondence  j  and  when  the  duke 
was  making  preparations  for  a  new  embassy  to  Paris, 
a  message  was  sent  him,  that  his  presence  would  not 
be  agreeable.  In  a  romantic  fit  or  passion,  he  swore, 
''  that  he  would  see  the  queen  in  spite  of  all  the  pow- 
e.*-  of  France  j''  and  from  that  moment,  he  determined 
to  engage  Ensland  in  a  war  with  that  kingdom. 

He  first  took  advantage  of  some  quarrels  excited  by 
the  queen  of  England's  attendants ;  and  he  persuaded 
Charles  to  dismiss  all  her  French  servants,  contrary 
to  the  articles  of  the  marriage*treaty.  He  encourag- 
ed the  English  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seise 
vessels  belonging  to  French  merchants  j  and  these  he 
forthwith  condemned  as  prises,  by  a  sentence  of  the 
court  of  admiralty ;  but  finding  that  these  injuries  pro- 
duced only  remonstrances,  or  at  most  reprisals,  on  the 
part  of  Fiiince,  he  resolved  to  second  the  intrigues  of 
the  duke  of  Soubise,  and  to  undertake  a  military  ex- 
pedition against  that  kingdom. 

Sonbise,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Rohan,  were 
Jie  leaders  of  the  Huffonot  faction,  and  strongly  so- 
licited the  assistance  of  Charles.  Accosdinglv,  a  fleet 
of  one  hundred  sail,  and  an  army  of  seven  thousand 
men,  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Buckingham  • 
but  when  the  fleet  appeared  before  Rochelle,  Uie  in- 
hab'tants  of  that  city  refused  to  admit  allies  of  whose 
arrival  they  had  received  no  previous  information,  and 
Buckingham  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Rh^  where  he  land- 
ed his  men.  He  finally  returned  to  England  with  the 
loss  of  two  thirds  of  his  land  forces,  and  with  no  oth- 
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•f  endft  Umb  iJm  toIcv  one  of  oovnge  ud  p«mmI 

(treat  diMootentoy  as  might  be  expeeted,  prevailed 
among Ihe  Eo'^ish  people.  Their  liberties  were  men- 
aeeil;  illegal  taxes  extorted ;  their  commerce,  whick 
had  oeen  already  injured,  was  totally  annihilated  by 
the  French  war:  the  military  reputation  of  the  nation 
bad  been  tamisned  by  two  unsacoessAil  and  ill-con- 
ducted  expeditions ;  and  all  these  calamities  were  as« 
ciibed  to  the  obstinacy  of  Charles,  in  ridhoring  to  the 
counsels  of  Buckingham,  whose  services  and  abilities 
by  DO  means  deserved  sach  unlimited  confidence. 

In  this  situation  of  men's  minds,  the  king  and  the 
IfitSI  ^^^  dreaded  the  assembling  of  a  parliament ; 
J  bat  the  money  levied,  or  rather  extorted,  under 
colour  of  prerogative,  had  beei  very  alowly  procured, 
and  had  oocasioned  much  til-humour  in  the  nation  j 
and  aa  it  appeared  dangerous  to  renew  the  erperi- 
«nent,  and  a  supply  was  absolutely  necessary,  it  was 
esolved  to  call  a  parliament  When  the  commons 
ssembled,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  men  of 
•be  same  independent  spirit  with  their  predecessors, 
and  that  the  resentment  for  past  injuries  was  neither 
weakened  nor  forgotten.  The  court  party  did  not  pre- 
tend to  defend  the  late  measures,  in  order  to  procure 
roooej,  except  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  to  which 
the  king  had  been  reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the  two 
former  parliaments ;  and  a  vote  was  passed,  without 
opposition,  against  aroitrary  imprisonments  and  forced 
loans.  In  return  for  this  concession,  a  supply  of  five 
subsidies  waa  voted,  with  which  the  king  declared 
himself  satisfied  i  and  even  tears  of  affection  started 
In  his  eye,  when  be  was  informed  of  thia  liberelity. 

But  the  supply,  though  voted,  was  not  immediately 
paseed  into  a  law  ^  and  the  commons  resolved  to  em- 
ploy the  interval  in  providing  some  barriers  to  their 
rights  and  liberties^  so  lately  violated.  Tbey  enume- 
rated all  the  encroachmnata  that  had  been  made  on 
their  constitutional  liberties,  under  the  name  of  a  "  pe- 
tition of  rigb;, ;"  and  against  these  ffri  >vat>ces  an  eter- 
nal remedy  was  to  be  provided.  Tbj  terms  in  which 
this  petition  waa  expressed,  seem  to  have  been  juit 
and  reasoaable,  y€^t  favourable  to  public  freedom ;  but 
Charles.  thouflH  he  had  givea  bia  consent  to  snv  lai« 
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Tor  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  had 
not  expected  such  inroads  on  the  prerogative,  in  re* 
gard  to  which  he  was  a  great  stickler  j  and  it  was  not 
without  much  difticulty,  and  many  evas'ons,  that  the 
royal  assent  was  obtained  to  a  measure  which  diffused 
a  ffeneral  joy  through  the  nation. 

Nothing  tended  more  to  excuse,  if  not  justify,  the 
extreme  rigour  of  the  commons  towards  Charles,  than 
his  open  encouragement  and  avowal  of  principles  in- 
compatible with  a  limited  government.  One  doctor 
Main  waring  had  preached  and  printed  a  sermon  sub- 
versive of  all  civil  liberty  -,  and  the  commons  impeach- 
ed him  for  the  doctrines  it  contained.  Mainwaring 
was  sentenced  by  the  peers  to  be  imprisoned  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  house,  to  be  fined  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  suspended  for  three  years,  and  to  be 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity o^  secular  office.  However,  no  sooner  was  the  ses- 
sion ended,  than  Mainwarin*  was  pardoned,  and  pro- 
rooted  to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  and  some 
years  afler,  raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  This  ac- 
tion sufficiently  showed  the  insincerity  of  Charles  in 
his  late  concessions. 

If,  however,  the  king  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in 
sanctioning  the  petition  of  right,  it  was  evident  that 
the  commons  would  still  have  been  dissatisfied.  They 
continued  to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of 

f government;  and  they  expressly  declared,  that  the 
evving  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of 
parliament,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  and  an  open  infringement  of  the 
petition  of  right.  In  order  to  prevent  the  presenting 
of  this  remonstrance,  the  king  came  suddenly  to  the 
parliament,  and  end^d  the  session  by  a  prorogation. 

Freed  from  the  vexation  of  this  assembly,  Charles 
began  to  look  towards  foreign  wars.  A  considerable 
fieet  and  army  had  been  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  and  Buckingham  had  gone  to  Portsmouth  to 
hasten  the  sailing  of  the  armament.  Whilst  at  that 
place,  one  Felton,  of  an  ardent  and  melancholy  mind, 
v'ho  had  served  under  the  duke,  and  had  retired  in 
discontent  from  the  army,  inflamed  with  private  re 
sentment,  and  taught  b^  a  remonstrance  or  the  com 
moos  to  consider  Boclungham  ai  the  otnie  of  evei^ 
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Btti<»r«I  nieTaoce,  fancied  that  he  thoald  do  hearen 
icceptabfe  aerrice,  by  deapatcbing  thia  foe  to  relig^ioD 
and  to  bia  coaotry.  Accordiii|[ly,  aa  tbe  doke  in  a 
narrow  paaaage,  waa  engaoed  lo  converaation  with 
tfsolonel  air  Thomas  Fryar,  oe  waa  on  a  sudden,  over 
•ir  Thooiaa't  ahoolder,  atnick  on  the  breaat  with  a 
knife,  which  be  polled  oot,  aaving, "  tbe  Tillain  has 
killeo  me/'  and  with  these  worda  breathed  his  last. 

No  one  bad  seen  tbe  blow,  nor  the  person  who  in- 
flicted it;  bat  near  the  door  waa  foaod  a  hat,  in  which 
were  foar  or  five  lines  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
commons,  declaring  Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the 
kingdom ;  and  it  waa  readily  concluded  that  this  hat  be* 
loosed  to  the  aasaaain.  In  this  confusion  a  person 
without  a  hat  waa  aeen  walking  Tory  composedly  be- 
fore  the  door ;  and  one  crying  out,  "  Here  is  the  fel- 
low who  killed  the  duke.'*  every  body  ran  to  ask, 
"  which  is  be  f"  on  whicn  Felton  answered,  "  I  am 
he."  When  queationed  at  whoae  inatiga^ion  he  had 
committed  the  horrid  deed,  he  replied,  that  no  man 
living  had  credit  enough  with  him,  to  have  disposed 
him  to  auch  an  action,  and  that  believing  he  anould 
periah  in  the  attempt,  tiis  motives  would  appear  ic  bis 

Cbarlea  received  the  melancholv  news  of  the  death 
of  hia  favourite  with  an  unmoved  countenance  ;  but 
be  retained,  during  hia  whole  life,  an  affection  for 
Buckingham'a  friends,  and  a  prejudice  against  bis  en- 
emiea.  Meanwhile  the  distress  of  Rochelle  had  risen 
to  tbe  utmoet  extremity  ^  and  the  English  being  una- 
ble to  relieve  the  place,  the  inhabitanta,  preased  by 
Amine,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Though  for  more  than*  a  century  the  dutiea  of  ton- 
16S91  ''*^  ^'^^  poundage  had  Men  considered  aa 
'*>^yj  iii^  kinff'a  due,  wiuiout  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment, and  baabeen  ao  levied,  yet  Charles,  now  freed 
from  tbe  violent  counsels  of  Buckingham,  in  the  open- 
ing of  thia  aeeaion,  informed  the  commons,  that  he  had 
not  taken  thoee  dutiea  as  appertaining  to  his  heredita- 


ry prerogative,  but  as  a  girl  of  his  people,  and  that  he 
Md  levied  tonnage  and  poundage  out  of  necessity,  and 
not  by  any  right  ne  aaaumed.    This  concession  gave 


a  temporanr  aatiafaction  j  but  the  commons  could  not 
•e  pleaaed ;  and  as  aoon  aa  they  had  obtained  one 
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Kint,  they  immedifttelj  found  another  to  ooBtea^'fei 
altera  of  rnligion  now  formed  the  only  grievaaoe  t* 
which,  in  their  opinion,  they  had  not  applied  a  saffi 
cient  remedy  by  their  petition  of  right  The  piraaeiit 
house  of  commona,  like  all  the  preceding,  in  tke 
present  and  two  former  reigna,  was  governed  by  the 
puritanical  party ;  and  they  thoafffat  that  thejr  oevM 
not  better  serve  their  cause,  than  by  stigmatising  and 
puninhing  the  followera  of  Arminioa,  some  of  whom. 
by  the  indulgence  of  James  and  Chaiies,  had  attainea 
the  hiffhest  preferments  in  the  hierarchy.  Laade, 
Neile,  Montague,  and  other  bishops,  who  were  the 
chief  supportera  of  episcopacy,  were  also  supposed  to 
be  tainted  with  Arminianism.  These  men  were  re- 
garded by  the  puritans  as  objects  of  enmity  and  dia- 
truRt,  as  well  on  account  of  their  political  as  tb«r  re- 
liffious  principles :  but  they  were  protected  by  Charlea, 
who  wisely  considered,  that  the  most  solid  basis  «f  his 
authority  consisted  in  the  support  which  he  Kceived 
from  the  hierarchy. 

Sir  John  Rlliot  framed  a  remonstrance  against  levy 
ing  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  ef  parlia> 
ment}  but  when  the  question  was  called  for,  Sir  Joht 
Finch,  the  speaker,  said,  "  that  he  had  a  commano 
from  tlic  king  to  adjourn,''  and  immediately  roae  and 
lef\  the  chair.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  oproar : 
and  the  speaker  was  pushed  back  into  the  chab,  and 
forcibly  held  in  it,  by  Hollis  and  Valentine,  till  aahort 
remonstrance  was  framed,  and  passed  by  acclamation. 
By  it,  papists  and  Arminians  were  declared  capital  en- 
emies to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  those  who  levied, 
and  even  those  who  paid  tonnage  and  poundage,  were 
branded  with  the  same  epithet.  By  the  king's  order, 
the  mace  was  taken  from  the  table,  and  thns  ended 
their  proceedings;  and  a  few  days  afVer,  the  parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  Sir  Miles  Hobart,  sir  Peter  Hay- 
man,  Seldon,  Coriton,  Loug,  and  Strode,  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  on  account  of  the  last  tumult  in  the 
house,  which  was  called  sedition ;  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty,  and  after  several  delays,  that  they  oh- 
tained  their  release.  Sir  John  Rlliot,  Hollis,  and  Val 
entine,  were  condemned  by  the  court  of  Kings's  Bench, 
for  their  seditious  speeches  and  behavioar  in  parlia* 
ment,  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleaiiire,  aatf 
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Id  piy  iMtvy  fioM.  These  gloried  in  their  toffering^ 
tfidwoald  not  condescend  to  petition  the  king,  and 
exMoes  their  iorrow,  thongh  promieed  liberty  on  that 
oolidition;  and  EUiot,  happening  to  die  while  in  cut- 
tody,  waa  regarded  aa  a  martyr  to  the  liberUet  of  Eng- 

Charlea,  destitute  of  all  regular  supply,  was  reduc- 
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or  new  ceremonief  and  obMnruioef ,  and  t  itriet  r»* 
gard  to  the  external  forma  of  religion  *,  and  tbe  <ttt 
contented  poritana  affected  to  consider  the  oburoh  of 
England  as  relapain^  fast  into  Romish  sapefatition 
Certain,  howoTor,  it  is.  that  Laud  magnified,  on  every 
occasion,  the  regal  authority,  and  treated  with  disdain 
all  pretensions  to  a  fVee  constitution. 

Uharles  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that 
**  though  his  m^esty  baa  shown,  by  freqaent  meet- 
ings with  his  people,  his  love  to  the  use  of  parlia- 
ments ;  yet  the  late  abuse  having,  for  the  present,  driv* 
en  him  unwillingly  out  of  that  courae,  he  will  aocoant 
it  presumption  for  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him  any 
time  for  the  calling  of  that  assembly/'  This  was  gen- 
erally considered  as  a  declaration,  that  Charles  did 
not  intend  to  summon  any  more  parliaments  j  and  ev- 
ery measure  of  the  king's  tended  to  confirm  this  sus- 
picion, so  disagreeable  to  the  people. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by 
the  royal  authority  alone ;  and  the  king  had  recoorst 
to  various  unconstitutional  expedients  of  raising  money 
by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  in  every  possible  way 
contrary  not  only  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  in 
many  instances  also  in  direct  opposition  to  their  sen 
eral  feelings  and  prejudices.  The  severities  or  the 
star-chamber  and  high  commission  court  were  revir 
ed,  with  all  their  force  and  malignity ;  and  being  ez 
ercised  against  those  who  were  the  champions  of  free- 
dom, and  who  triumphed  in  their  sufferings,  the  goT- 
erament  became  still  more  odious.  Prynne,  a  bairrie- 
ter,  having  written  a  book,  intituled  Histho-Mastjrz. 
in  which  he  censtired  not  only  stage-plays,  miiftio,MMi 
dancing,  but  also  hunting,  public  festivals,  Christmae- 
keeping,  bonfires,  and  May-poles,  was  indicted  in  Um 
star-chamber  as  a  libeller,  merely  becaase  tbe  king 
and  queen  frequented  the  theatres,  and  tbe  qneca 
sometimes  acted  a  part  in  pastorals  and  interludes  rep- 
resented at  court.  The  star-chamber  sentenced  bin 
to  lose  both  his  ears,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  • 
fine  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
during  life.  This  man  was  a  champion  among  the  pu- 
ritans ;  and  it  was  probably  with  a  view  of  mortifyiac 
thct  sect,  that  he  was  condemned  to  such  a  severe  aM 
^nominions  punishment. 
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Charles  made  a  journeY  to  Sootlaod,  attended  by  the 
163S1  ^^^^  ^^  order  to  hold  a  parliament  there,  and 
*^>^*'}  to  pasa  through  the  ceiemony  of  hia  corona 
lion.  After  hia  return,  on  the  death  of  archbishop 
Abbot,  be  conferred  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Laua, 
and  tliat  of  Liondon  on  Juxton,  a  person  of  great  in- 
tegrity,  mildneaa,  and  hamanity. 

Ship-money  was  now  le? ied  by  Tirtue  of  the  pre- 
16S41  i^^^^*^  >  ^^  thoagh  the  amount  of  the  whole 
■*>*^J  |4x  little  exceeded  two  hundred  Uiousand 
po«nd4,  and  waa  equally  aaaeaaedy  and  entirely  ex- 
peodedf  on  the  naty,  ^et  aa  it  was  wholly  arbitrary, 
the  discontents  it  excited,  and  the  irregular  means  by 
which  it  waa  enforced,  produced  the  moat  important 
eooaequencea.  The  good  effecu  of  a  navy,  however, 
were  aqon  apparent.  A  fleet  of  aixty  aail  attacked  the 
herring  tsheries  of  the  Dutch,  who  conaented  to  pay 
Uiirty  thooaand  pounda  for  a  licenae  for  one  year :  and 
a  squadion  waa  eent  aninat  Sallee,  and  destroyed  that 
receptacleof  piratea,  bywhom  the  English  commerce, 
and  even  the  Engliab  coaats,  had  been  long  infested. 

Burton,  a  divine,  and  Baatwick,  a  physician,  were 
tried  in  tne  atar-chamber  for  seditious  and  schismati- 
cal  libela,  and  condemned  to  the  aame  punishment  as 
Prynne.  The  rigours  of  the  atar-chamber,  wlych  had 
Increased  in  severity  since  the  promotion  of  Laud,  in- 
duced the  leadera  of  the  puritans  to  endeavour  to  ship 
tbemaolvea  off  for  America,  where  others  of  their  sect 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  free  government ;  but  the 
council,  dreading  the  conaeqnencea  of  a  disaffected 
colony,  a  proclamation  waa  issued  to  prevent  their 
sailing  s  and  thna  air  Arthur  Haaelrig,  John  Hamp 
den,  jonn  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were  detained 
in  England,  after  having  embarked  on  board  of  vessels 
in  the  river  Thamea,  (or  the  purpoae  of  abandoning 
their  iwtive  country  for  ever. 

It  would  hb  impoaaible,  in  thia  abort  work,  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  varioua  meana  employed  for  abridg- 
ing or  deatroying  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  may  be  aufficient  to  obaerve,  that  the  nn- 
eonatitntional  acta  of  Charles,  and  the  oppression 
which  waa  universally  felt,  produced  murmura  and 
eomplaints,  and  at  length  reaistance. 

Jonn  Hampden,  who  had  been  detained  in  England 
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■gunst  hlft  will,  hu  deterred  well  of  ki«  €mntiy^f6t 
the  bold  tUnd  which  be  made  in  define*  of  ito  laws 
ftod  liberties.  Rather  than  tameljr  Sdbmit  to  so  iile 
gal  an  imposition  as  the  lerying  or  ship  money,  be  re<- 
solved  to  abide  the  event  of  a  lesil  prosecution. 


Cne  COTKHAFT. 

This  covenant  consisted,  first  of  a  renatfeiaiCion  of 
popery,  formerly  signed  by  James  in  his  y'tfotb ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  bond  6f  union,  by^  yifhlth  the  sub- 
seribers  obliged  themselTes  to  resist  refli^oos  tntoora- 
lions,  and  to  defend  each  other  againut  m  oppositioD 
whatever.  People  of  every  rank  ttai  ewndltioii'  hask 
tened  to  sign  this  coventnt;  and  so  giMMMl  was  tbt 
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2c  ntagion,  that  it  leised  the  ftrj  miaiiten  and  eoon 
lellora  of  tbe  king. 

Chariet  was  noif  willinff  eotirelj  to  abolish  the  ca- 
nons, the  liturgpr,  and  the  high  commission  court  *,  ana 
be  gave  ajtbonty  to  summon  first  an  aasembiv,  then  a 
parFiament,  where  every  national  grioTance  should  be 
redressed ;  but  he  wished  on  any  terms  to  retain  epi»- 
copacy  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  covenanters 
saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  their  reli- 
;ious  tenets  by  military  force ;  and  the  Dutch  and 
>ench,  who  sought  occasion  for  revenge,  on  account 
of  a  former  misunderstanding,  secretly  fomented  the 
commotions  in  Scotland,  and  supplied  the  covenan- 
ters with  money  and  arms.  The  principal  resource, 
however,  of  the  Scottish  malcontents,  was  in  their 
own  vigour  and  abilities.  The  earl  of  Argyle  became 
the  chief  leader  of  the  party  ^  and  Leslie,  a  soldier  of 
experience  and  merit,  was  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  forces. 

Notwithstanding  Charles's  aversion  to  sanguinary 
DMasures,  his  attachment  to  the  hierarchy  prevailed; 
and  he  eauipped  a  fleet,  and  levied  a  conaiaerablc  ar- 
my, whicn  he  joined  himself  at  Berwick.  Dreading, 
however,  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  ho  suddenly 
concluded  a  peace,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
he  should  withdraw  his  fleet  and  army,  that  the  Scots 
should  dismiss  their  forces,  that  the  king's  authority 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  that  a  general  assembly 
and  a  parliament  should  be  immediately  convoked  in 
order  to  compose  all  differences. 

When  the  assembly  met,  they  voted  episcopacy  to 
be  unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland :  Clnrles  was 
onl^  willinff  to  allow  it  to  be  contrar^r  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  'church.  They  stigmatised  the  litur$;y 
and  canons  as  popish :  he  agreed  simply  to  abolish 
them.  They  denominated  the  high  commission  ty- 
ranny :  he  was  content  to  set  it  aside.  Tho  parlia- 
ment, which  sat  after  the  assembly,  advanced  preten- 
sions which  tended  to  diminish  the  civil  power  nf  the 
monarch ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  ratify  the  act* 
of  the  assembly,  when  they  were  prorogued  by  the 
order  of  Charles.  And  on  account  of  these  claims 
which  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  war  was  renew 
cd  with  great  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  covenan 
tere,  and  disadvantageous  on  that  of  the  king. 
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The  ooveDftntert,  when  tbey  ditmlMed  their  troopi^ 
btd  cautiously  wwned  them  to  be  ready  at  a  moment'f 
notice ;  aod  the  religious  seal  with  which  they  were 
16401  i^'P^'^y  made  them  fly  to  their  standards  as 
•I  soon  as  summoned ;  but  the  kins  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, drew  toother  an  army ;  which  ne  soon  discoT- 
ered  that  he  was  unable  to  support  Charles,  there- 
fore^ found  himself  under  the  neceesi^  of  calling  • 
parliament,  after  an  intermission  of  elcTen  years ;  but. 
after  the  king  had  tried  many  irregular  methods  or 
taxation,  and  after  multiplied  dis^sts  giren  to  the  pu- 
ritans, who  sympathised  with  their  discontented  breth- 
ren in  Scotland;  aboye  all,  when  he  considered  the 
spirit  with  which  former  pailiaments  had  been  actuat- 
ed, he  could  feel  little  confidence  in  a  measure  which 
his  necessities  had  obliged  him  to  adopt.  Instead  of 
supplies,  he  was  assailed  with  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints. Charles,  finding  that  ship-money  in  particular 
gave  ffreat  alarm  and  disgust,  declared  that  he  neyer 
intended  to  make  a  constant  revenue  of  it.  and  that  all 
the  money  levied  had  been  faithfully  applied ;  and  he 
offered  a  total  renunciation  of  that  obnoxioas  claim, 
by  any  law  which  the  commons  might  think  proper  to 
frame.  In  return^  he  only  asked  a  supply  of  twelve 
subsidies,  about  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  j  and 
that  parable  in  three  years. 

I'o  the  partisans  of  the  court,  who  urged  a  reasona- 
ble confidence  in  the  king,  and  a  supply  of  his  present 
wants,  the  popular  leaders  replied,  that  it  was  the  an- 
cient practice  of  parliament  to  give  grievances  the 
precedency  of  supply ;  and  that  by  bargaining  for  the 
remission  of  an  unconstitutional  duty,  they  would  in  a 
manner  ratify  the  authority  by  which  it  had  been  lev- 
ied. These  reasons,  joined  to  so  many  causes  of  ill- 
humourM>roduced  their  effect  on  the  majority ;  and 
some  affirmed,  that  the  amount  of  twelve  subsidiet 
was  a  greater  sum  than  could  be  found  in  all  England. 
Such  were  the  happy  ignorance  and  inexperience  of 
those  times,  in  regard  to  taxation  ! 

The  kinjg,  seeing  that  the  same  principles  still  pre* 
vailed,  which  had  occasioned  him  so  mucn  disturbance 
in  the  former  parliaments,  and  being  informed  that  a 
vote  was  about  te  pass,  which  would  blast  his  revenue 
of  sh«p-money,  without  allowing  him  any  compensa* 
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Hon  id  retare,  formed  the  batty  reeolotioB  of  dinolv* 
ing  the  attembly,  «  meaiare  of  which  be  eooe  ftl\ef 
beartilr  repented,  and  for  which  be  wm  eeTetelj 

Chariet,  disappointed  of  parliamentary  aobeidiea, 
was  obliged  to  haye  recourse  again  to  bis  nsnal  eipe 
dients  j  and  new  exactions  and  acts  of  assumed  aa 
tbority,  served  only  to  increase  the  general  discon' 
tent.  With  some  difficulty,  he  collected  safficient 
means  for  marching  his  army,  consisting  of  nineteen 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Strafford,  and  lord  Conway. 
The  Scotthh  army,  which  was  somewhat  superior, 
had  already  entered  England,  as  they  pretended,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  obtain  access  to  Uie  king's  pres- 
ence, and  to  lay  their  humble  petition  at  his  feet  At 
Newburn  upon  Tyne,  a  detachment  under  Conway 
seemed  to  dispute  the  passage  of  that  river.  The 
Scots  first  entreated  them  not  to  stop  them  in  their 
march  to  their  gracious  sovereign ;  and  then  attacked 
them  with  great  bravery,  killed  several,  and  chased  the 
remainder  from  their  ground.  Such  a  panic  then  aeix- 
ed  the  whole  English  army,  that  the  forces  atNewcas- 
tic  fled  immediately  to  Durham,  and  afterwards  into 
Vorkshire. 

The  Scots  took  poesession  of  Newcastle ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  advancing  upon  him,  the  king 
agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  named  sixteen  Enslisb  noble- 
oien,  who  were  all  popular  men,  to  meet  eleveb  Soot- 
tish  commissioners  at  Rippon. 

An  address  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  peti- 
tioning for  a  parliament ;  and  Charles,  in  despair  of 
being  able  to  stem  the  torrent,  at  last  determined  to 
yield  to  it,  and  declared  that  it  was  his  wish  to  meet 
tbe  represent^ves  of  his  people.  As  many  dilficulUea 
oecarred  in  the  negotiation  with  the  Soots,  it  was  pro- 
posed, likewise  to  transfev  the  treaty  from  Rippon  to 
London,  a  proposal  willingly 'embraced  by  the  com- 
missioners of  that  nation,  who  were  sere  of  treating 
with  advantage,  in  a  place  where  tbe  king  would  have 
more  enemies  and  they  more  friende. 

The  causes  of  disgust  which,  for  more  than  thirty 
Tears,  had  been  multiptyine  in  England,  were  now  ar- 
lived  at  full  maturity.    No  aoooer  had  the  bo«se  of 
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Ifi401  coMDMHM  •Membled,  than  thej  impe«obed  Stnf^ 
^^^J  ford  who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  by  different  services  rendered  to  bis 
nnpopnlar  master.  Pym  enumerated  all  the  grierancet 
under  which  the  nation  laboured ;  and  after  several 
hours  apent  in  invective  or  debate,  the  impeachment 
of  Strafford  was  voted:  and  Pvm  was  chosen  to  carry 
it  up  to  the  lords.  Strafford,  who  had  just  entered 
the  nouse  of  peers,  was  immediately  ordered  into  ens* 
todj,  with  symptoms  of  violent  prejudice  in  his  judg* 
es,  as  well  as  in  his  prosecutors. 

An  impeachment  of  high -treason  was  also  voted 
against  Laud,  who  was  committed  to  custody ;  and  the 
lord-keeper  Finch,  and  secretary  Windebank,  were 
charged  with  the  same  crime ;  bat  these  ministers, 
conscious  of  their  danger,  escaped  to  the  Continent. 
In  short,  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown, 
who  hao  been  guilty  of  any  obnoxious  or  oppressire 
measure,  were  called  upon  to  answer  for  tneir  con* 
duct;  and  even  the  judges,  who  had  ^iven  their  vote 
against  Hampden,  in  the  trial  of  ship-money,  were 
accused  before  the  peers,  and  obligea  to  find  seca  • 
rityfor  their  appearance. 

Thus,  in  a  snort  time,  the  whole  sovereign  power 
was  transferred  to  the  commons ;  and  this  was  the 
time  when  genius  and  talents,  freed  from  the  restraint 
of  authority,  besan  to  display  themselves.  Pym, 
Hampden,  St.  John,  Hollis,  and  Vane,  greatly  distin* 
gnished  themselves  by  their  various  endowments ;  uid 
even  men  of  more  moderate  talents,  and  of  diffetent 
principles,  cau^t  aportion  of  the  same  spirit  from  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  harangues  of  members,  now  first  published, 
kept  alive  the  discontents  against  the  king's  adminis* 
tration ;  and  the  sentence  against  Prynne,  Bastwick, 
and  Burton,  being  reversed  by  parliament,  these  wri« 
ters  were  again  turned  loose  apnon  the  public,  and  in- 
creased the  general  ferment. 

From  necessity,  the  king  remained  entirely  passivo 
during  these  violent  proceedings.  "  Yon  have  taken 
the  whole  machine  of  government  to  pieces,"  said 
Charies,  in  a  speech  to  parliament;  "a  practice  fre- 

auent  with  skilnil  artists,  when  thev  desire  to  clean 
le  wheels  from  any  nist  which  may  nave  grown  upon 
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them.  The  engine/'  continoed  he,  "  may  again  be 
restored  to  its  former  use  and  motions,  provided  it  be 
put  ip  entire,  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it  be  wanting."  But 
this  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  commons,  who, 
like  all  violent  reformers,  deetroyed  the  whole  ma- 
chine, instead  of  removing  only  such  parts  as  might 
justly  be  deemed  superfluous  and  injurious. 

The  commons,  besides  overawing  their  opponents , 
thought  it  necessary  to  encourage  their  friends  and 
adherents  ;  and  with  this  view,  they  voted  the  Scots 
a  subsistence  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-day, 
and  St.  Antholine's  churcli  was  assigned  them  for  their 
devotions,  where  their  chaplains  be^an  to  oractise  the 
presbyterian  form  of  worship,  to  which  multitudes  of 
all  ranks  resorted.  The  most  effectoal  eipedient  for 
procuring  the  favour  of  the  zealous  Scots,  was  the  pro- 
motion of  the  presbyterian  discipline  and  worship 
throughout  England  ;  and  to  this  innovation  the  pop- 
alar  leaders  among  the  commons,  as  well  as  Uieir 
jnore  devoted  partisans,  were  sufficiently  tnclined. 

Petitions  against  the  church  were  framed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  pro- 
iiibiting  the  cler^  from  holding  any  civil  office,  ami 
of  course  depriving  the  bishops  of  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  peers.  This  bill,  however,  was  rejected  in  the 
upper  house  by  a  great  majority  ',  but  the  puritans,  far 
from  being  discouraged  by  this  oppositino,  Immediate- 
ly brought  in  another  bill  for  the  totai  abolition  of 
episcopacy,  ^ough  they  thought  proper  to  suffer  it  to 
neep  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

Tne  commons  next  issued  orders  for  demolishing  all 
images,  altars,  and  crucifixes;  and  so  great  was  the 
abhorrence  against  the  latter,  that  some  of  the  most 
sealous  would  not  sufl*er  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone  to 
lie  over  another  at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  es- 
ti^ished  ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  and  the 
ordinary  vestments  of  its  ministers  were  considered  as 
saTouringof  popery;  and  the  professors  of  that  reli- 
gion, in  particular,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  harsh* 
ness  ana  indignity,  from  which  the  queen  mother,  who 
bad  been  obliged  by  some  court  intrigues  to  retire  to 
England,  and  even  the  qneen  herself,  were  not  ec- 
enapt. 

Charles,  finding  by  etporierce  tbe  iH  efl'ectB  of  hi* 
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arbitiiry  meuoret,  now  end^avoarea  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  his  people,  by  concetttons  and  a  con- 
forroity  to  their  inclinations.  He  pamed  a  bill,  by 
which  the  right  of  granting  the  daties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  wai  asaerted  ai  belonging  to  the  commons 
alone ;  and  with  some  difficulty  he  consented  to  a  law 
for  triennial  parliamenta^  which  was  clogged  with  such 
conditions,  that  the  'legitimate  power  of  a  king  was 
reduced  almost  to  a  shadow.  A  change  of  ministers, 
as  well  as  of  measures,  was  also  resoWed  on ;  and  in 
one  day  seTeral  new  priTy-counsellors  were  sworn,  all 
of  the  popular  party. 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  most  intent  in 
changing  his  ministers  was,  to  save  the  life  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford;  but  the  impeachment  of  that  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  and, 
after  long  and  solemn  preparations,  was  brought  to  a 
final  issue.  Twenty-eight  articles  were  exhibited 
aoainst  him :  but  though  four  months  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  managers,  and  all  Strafford's  answcra 
were  eitemporaneous,  it  appears  from  comparison, 
Ifi411  *****  **•  ^^  "***  **°*y  guiltless  of  treason,  but  in 

J  tome  degree  (Vee  from  censure,  if  we  make  al-  - 
lowance  for  human  infirmities  exposed  to  such  diffi- 
cult circnmatances.  The  accusation  and  defence  last- 
ed eighteen  days,  during  which  Strafford  conducted 
himself  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  moderation,  and 
wisdom,  that  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  most  bit- 
ter enemies  j  but  the  commons  were  determined  to 
convict  him ;  and  therefore  on  the  most  incompetent 
evidence,  or  rather  against  usual  legal  evidence,  the 
bill  of  attainder  passed  with  no  greater  opposition  than 
that  of  fifty-nine  votes. 

After  the  bill  had  passed  the  commons,  the  puritan- 
ical pulpiu  resounded  with  the  necessity  of  executing 
justice  on  great  delinquents;  about  six  thousand  arm- 
ed men  surrounded  the  houses  of  parliament;  and  the 
populace,  worked  up  to  a  deffree  of  frenzy  by  their 
leaders,  flocked  round  Whitehall,  where  the  king  re- 
sided, and  accompanied  their  demands  against  Straf- 
ford with  the  most  open  menaces. 

About  eighty  peers  nad  constantly  attended  Strafford's 
trial ;  but  such  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  popular 
Umralts.  that  only  forty-five  were  present  when  the 
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bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the  upper  house , 
jet  of  these,  nineteen  had  the  courage  to  rote  against 
It.  On  whichoTer  side  the  kins  cast  hit  eyea ,  he  saw 
no  resource  or  security.  Ail  nis  servants,  consult* 
ing  their  own  aafety,  rather  than  their  master's  hoc- 
oar,  declined  to  interpose  their  advice  between  him 
and  his  parliament ;  and  the  queen,  terrified  with  the 
appearance  of  so  great  a  danger,  pressed  him  to  satis- 
fy his  people  in  this  demand.  Juxton  alone,  whose 
courage  was  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues,  counsel- 
led  the  king  not  to  act  contrary  to  his  conscience. 

Strafford,  hearins  of  the  irresolution  and  anxiety  of 
Charles^  wrote  to  Uie  king,  and  with  a  noble  effort  of 
magnanimity,  entreated  him,  for  the  sake  of  public 
peace^  to  put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however  inno- 
cent life,  and  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  populace,  by 
grantinff  the  request  for  which  they  were  so  importu- 
nate. ''  In  this,''  added  he,  "  my  consent  will  more 
acquit  vou  to  God  than  all  the  world  can  do  beaides. 
To  a  billing  man  there  is  no  injury." 

After  sabring  the  most  agonising  conflicts,  Charles 
at  last  granted  a  commission  to  four  noblemen  to  give 
his  assent  to  the  bill ;  and  he  also  empowered  them 
at  the  same  time,  to  sanction  a  bill  which  was  still 
more  fatal  to  his  interests,  and  by  which  the  parlia- 
ment could  neither  be  adjourned  nor  dissolved  with- 
out their  own  consent. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  sent  by  the  king  to  inform 
Strafford  of  the  final  result*,  and  the  unhappy  earl  at 
first  appeared  surprised ;  but  soon  collecting  his  na- 
tive courage,  he  prepared  for  the  fatal  event,  which 
was  to  take  place  after  an  interval  of  three  duyd.  Du- 
ring this  period,  Chdrles  endeat oured  to  obtain  from 
the  parliament  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence,  or  at  least 
■ome  delav,  but  was  refused  both  reouests. 

Strafford,  in  passing  from  his  apartmonts  to  Tower- 
bill,  where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  stopped  under 
Laud's  windows,  and  entreated  the  assistance  of  his 
prayers.  The  aged  primate,  dissolved  in  tears,  pro- 
nounced a  tender  blessing;  on  his  departing  friend,  and 
rank  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  Strafford,  Low- 
ever,  still  superior  to  his  fate,  passed  on  with  an  elat- 
ed countenance,  and  an  air  of  dignity  ^  and  hia  mind 
maintained  its  unbroken  resolution  amidst  the  terrors 
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•r  death,  and  the  on  reeling  eznhatioM  of  hnabgaided 
enemies.  His  speech  on  the  fcaffold  wu  replete  with 
fortitude  and  christian  hope,  and  at  one  Mow  be  was 
launched  into  eternity. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  hie  age, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  personages  that  baa  appear- 
ed in  England,  and  the  viost  faicfafiil  of  the  adherents 
of  Charles ;  but  his  death  was  so  iar  fVom  prodoetog 
that  calm  which  the  king  had  expected  from  the  sacri- 
fice, th%t  the  commons  renewed  their  claims,  eito?ted 
an  abolition  of  the  high  ootnmission  and  star-chamber 
courts,  and  remedied  various  other  abases  which  mil- 
itated against  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom 

During  this  busy  period,  the  princess  Mary  had  been 
married  to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  with  the  a{>pro- 
bation  of  pariiament.  A  small  committee  of  both 
bouses  was  appointed  to  attend  the  kins  into  Soodand, 
which  he  haa  resolved  to  visit  j  and  Charles,  despoil- 
ed in  England  of  a  considerable  part  of  bis  authority, 
arrived  in  Scotland  onljr  to  abdicate  the  small  share 
which  remained  to  him  in  that  kingdom. 
.  Charles,  enable  to  resist,  had  been  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  Irish,  as  w-^U  as  to  the  Scottish  and  English 
parliaments ;  and  the  commons  of  England,  jealous  of 
a  standing  army  in  Ireland,  entirely  attached  to  the 
king,  prevailed  on  his  majesty,  contrary  to  his  ows 
judgment,  to  disband  it. 

Though  the  animosity  of  the  Irish  against  the  Eng- 
lish nation  appeared  to  be  extinguished,  they  were  no 
sooner  Treed  nrom  the  dread  of  a  military  force,  than  a 
gentleman,  called  Roger  More,  formed  the  project  of 
expelling  the  English,  and  asserting  the  independence 
of  his  native  country.  This  man  maintained  a  close 
correspondence  with  lord  Maguire  and  sir  Phelin 
O'Neale,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Irish  ;  and  be 
secretly  went  from  chieftain  to  chieftain,  and  roused  up 
every  latent  principle  of  discontent.  The  reasons  of 
More  engaged  all  the  heads  of  the  native  Irish  m  die 
conspiracy.  The  insurrection  became  general ;  and  a 
massacre  of  the  English  cjmmenced,  in  which,  when 
it  took  place,  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  was 
spared.  The  old,  the  young,  the  vigoroua,  and  toe  in 
irm,  underwent  a  like  fate,  and  were  confounded  ia 
toe  common  rain.    In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  rele* 
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tioM  or  ftiMub ;  the  dt&umt  tiea  were  t«rii  ikvoder 
withoat  pity  or  remorse  $  iwl  death  wee  dealt  hj  that 
hand,  from  which  protectioo  waa  implored  and  eipeet* 
ed. 

Death,  however,  waa  the  alighteat  pimiahmeot  in* 
fl'cted  by  the  Iriah.  All  the  tortorea  which  Wanton 
cmeltj  coald  deriae,  all  the  lingering  paiaa  of  hod?, 
aad  angoiah  of  mind,  which  maliciona  iDgenoitj  oonla 
invent,  were  now  pot  in  praetice ;  and  the  senerona 
natore  of  M'^re  waa  ahocked  at  the  recital  of  avcb 
enormooa  citieltiea  ;  but  fi^unJ  that  hia  anthoricy, 
though  aufficient  to  excite  the  Iriah  to  an  inaurreetion, 
waa  unable  to  reftrain  their  inhumanity. 

The  MTins  of  Dublin  alone  preterTod  in  Ireland  the* 
remaina  of  the  English  name.  The  gatea  of  tfiat  city, 
though  timorously  opened,  received  Uie  wretched  sop* 
plicants,  and  presented  to  the  view  a  scene  of  human 
misery  beyond  description.  Diaeaaes  of  unknown 
name  and  apeoiesy  derived  fto:n  their  multiplied  dis- 
tresses, seised  many,  and  put  a  period  to  their  livea ; 
others,  having  new  leisure  to  reflect  on  their  severe 
OSS  of  friends  and  fortune,  cursed  that  bein^  which 
oey  had  preaerved. 

Charles  found  himself  obliged  in  this  exiaency  to 
nave  recourse  to  parliament ;  out  that  assembly  mani- 
fested the  same  opposition  to  the  kinff  in  which  they 
had  separated ;  ana  the  increasing  of  their  own  author- 
ity, and  the  dimintshinff  of  the  regal  power,  were  the 
objecta  still  pursued.  By  assumins  tne  total  manage* 
ment  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  they  deprived  the  crown 
of  ita  executive  power ;  and  it  was  even  roundly  in- 
aiouated.  that  tne  pernicious  ^counsels  bv  which 
Charlea  bad  been  guided,  had  given  rise  to  the  popish 
rebellion. 

To  render  the  attack  on  royalty  more  systematic, 
the  commons  framed  a  general  wmonsiranoe  of  the 
atate  of  the  nscion,  coropriaing  every  real  or  suppos- 
ed grievance,  from  the  acceasion  of  Charlea ;  ana  this 
waa  publiahed  without  beinc  carried  up  to  the  house 
of  peers  for  their  aaeent  and  concurrence. 

This  violent  measure  extremely  agitated  the  sober 
and  reflecting  -,  and  Charles  immediately  published  av 
answer  to  the  remonstrance,  in  which  he  made  the 
aramast  proteatationa  of  his  sincere  attachment  lo  tha 
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tstnblishei  reliffion,  expatiated  with  truth  on  the  great 
concessions  he  had  lately  made  in  favour  of  civil  lib- 
erty, and  complained  of  the  reproaches  with  which  hii 
person  and  government  were  attacked  j  but  the  ears  of 
the  people  were  prejudiced  against  him,  and  nothing 
he  could  offer  appeared  to  them  a  sufficient  apology 
for  his  former  mittconduct. 

The  commons  resumed  their  encroachments:  and 
erery  measure  pursued  by  them  showed  their  aoter- 
mined  resolution  to  reform  the  whole  fabric  of  civil 
and  religious  gove-nment.  The  majority  of  the  peers, 
of  course,  adhered  to  the  king,  and  saw  ^he  depression 
of  their  own  order  in  the  usurpations  on  the  crown; 
bat  some  of  them,  finding  their  credit  high  with  the 
nation,  ventured  to  encourage  those  popular  disor- 
ders, which  they  vainly  imagined  they  could  hereaf* 
ter  regulate  and  control. 

The  pulpiu  resounded  with  the  dangers  whick 
threatened  religion ;  and  the  populace  crowded  round 
Whitehall,  and  threw  out  menaces  against  Charles 
himself.  Several  gentlemen  now  offered  their  servi- 
ces  to  the  king ;  and  between  them  and  the  rabble 
frequent  skirmishes  took  place.  By  way  of  reproach, 
these  gentlemen  gave  the  mobility  the  appellation  oi 
Rounaheads,  on  account  of  the  short  crept  hair  which 
they  wore ;  and  the  latter  retorted  by  calling  them 
Cavalien.  Thus  the  nation,  already  sufficiently  di- 
vided by  religious  and  civil  disputes,  was  supplied 
with  party  names,  under  which  the  factious  might  ren- 
dezvous and  si^alize  their  mutual  hatred. 

Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  having  been  abused 
by  the  populace,  hastily  called  a  meeting  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  prevailed  on  them  to  state  in  an  address  to 
the  king,  that  though  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  tit 
in  parliament,  they  coold  no  longer  attend  with  sale^. 
ana  therefore  protested  agatnat  all  laws  which  shoala 
be  made  daring  their  absence.  This  ill-timed  protes- 
tation afTorded  an  opportunity  of  joy  and  triumph  to 
the  commons.  An  impeachment  of  high-treaaon  wai 
ImmediateljT  sent  up  against  the  bishop*,  aa  eodear- 
coring  t6  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  legial* 
tttre;  and,  in  consequence,  they  were  seqoeatervd 
from  Mrltament,  and  committed  to  custody. 

A  row  daya  after,  Charles  was  betrayed  into  a  reij 
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hul  act  of  inidiicreUon,  to  which  til  the  entoing  dis- 
16421  ^'^^^  '^^^  ^'^*1  ^'^^  ought  immediately  and 
-■  directly  be  aacribed.  Imputing  the  increasing 
insolence  of  the  commons  to  his  too  great  facility;  he 
was  adrised  to  exert  the  vigour  of  a  sorereiffn,  and 
punish  :he  daring  usurpations  of  his  subjects.  Accord 
Injgly,  Herbert^  attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  house 
ofpeers,  and.  m  his  majesty's  name,  entered  an  accn« 
sation  of  high-treason  against  lord  iCimbolton,  and  five 
commoners.  Hollis,  Haselrig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and 
Strode,  for  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  funda- 
menUl  laws  and  ^vernroent  of  the  kingdom,  and  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people.  A  sergeant-at* 
arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  house  the 
five  members}  and  being  sent  back  without  any 
positive  answer,  Charles  resolved  next  day  to  so  in 
person  to  the  house,  and  see  his  orders  executed. 

The  members,  informed  of  the  design,  had  time  to 
withdraw,  a  moment  before  the  king  entered,  who, 
leaving  his  retinue  at  the  door,  advanced  alone  tnrough 
the  lobby  ;  and  the  speaker  withdrawing,  his  majesty 
took  posseaaion  of  the  chair.  The  king  told  the  house 
that  be  must  have  the  accused  persons  produced,  but 
that  he  would  proceed  against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal 
way.     The  commons  were  in  the  utmost  disorder  j 


and  when  Charles  was  departing,  aome  member*  cri 

_  » !  privilege !" 

■lediately  adjourned  till  next  day, 


ed  alood  "  privilege  !  privilege !"  a»d  the  bouse  im- 


The  same  evening,  the  accused  members  removed 
into  the  city ;  and  ue  citixens  were  the  whole  night 
■nder  arma.  Next  morning,  Charles  ordered  the  lord- 
mavor  to  summon  a  common-council,  which  he  attend- 
ed nimself,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  accused  cer 
tain  men  of  high -treason,  against  whom  he  would  pro* 
eeed  in  a  legal  way,  and,  therefore,  presumed  that 
ttiey  would  not  meet  with  protection  in  the  citv. 
Aiwr  many  gracious  expreaaions,  he  lefl  the  hall  with- 
out receiving  the  applause  which  he  expected ;  and. 
in  passing  Uiroush  the  streets,  he  heard  the  cry  or 
"  privilege  of  parliament,"  resounding  from  all  quar 
ters. 

The  king,  apprehensive  of  personal  dan^r,  retired 
to  Hampton-court,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame, 
and  remorse.    Falljr  sensible  of  his  imprudence,  oc 
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iMtbed  to  wiirei^l  C&oaefata  of  m  proMootion,  «b4 
offered  may  reparation  to  toe  boose  for  the  breach  of 
privilege,  of  which,  he  acknowledaed,  they  had  rea- 
■on  to  complain.  The  parliament,  however,  were  re 
•oWed  to  accept  of  no  satisfaction. 

Hitherto  a  great  majority  of  the  lords  had  idhered 
to  the  king,  but  tbejr  now  yielded  to  the  torrent ;  and 
the  pressing  bill,  with  its  preamble,  and  the  bill  against 
bishops  Totins  in  parliament,  were  now  passed.  The 
queen  prevaued  with  Charles  to  give  nis  assent  to 
toese  bills,  in  hopes  of  appeasins  for  a  time  the  rage 
of  the  people  J  and  of  gaining  for  her  an  opportunity  oT 
withdrawing  into  Hofland. 

These  concessions,  however,  onlj  paved  the  way 
for  more  demands;  and  the  parliament  proceeded 
with  hasty  steps  to  monopoliie  all  the  leffislative 
and  ezecntive  plower.  That  his  consent  to  the  mili- 
tia-bill  mi^t  not  be  extorted  by  violence,  the  king 
retired  to  x  oik.  attended  by  his  two  sons.  Here  he 
found  a  seal  ana  attachoMnt  to  which  he  had  not  been 
laitel  V  accustomed ;  and  from  all  parts  of  England,  the 
chief  nobility  and  gentry  offered  their  allegiance,  and 
exhorted  him  to  save  himself  and  them  from  the  slave 
17  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Each  party  now  wished  to  throw  on  the  other  the 
odium  of  commencing  a  civil  war ;  and  while  both 
prepared  for  an  event  which  they  deemed  inevitable, 
the  war  of  the  pen  preceded  that  of  the  sword  an« 
daily  sharpened  the  humoura  of  the  opposite  par- 
ties. Here  Charles  had  a  double  advantage.  Not  only 
his  cause  was  now  uaouestionably  the  best ;  hot  it  was 
defended  by  lord  Falldand,  who  had  accepted  the  of- 
fice of  aecretary,  tmd  who  adorned  the  purest  viKue 
with  the  richest  gifts  of  natore,  and  the  most  valuable 
acquisitibns  of  learning. 

ft  was  evident,  however,  that  keener  weapons  than 
manifestoes,  remonstrances,  and  declarations,  most 
determine  tne  dispute.  To  the  ordinance  of  the  par 
liament  oonoeming  the  militia,  the  king  opposed  his 
commissions  of  array  ^  and  the  ooonties  obeyed  the  one 
or  the  other,  according  as  they  stood  affected.  HuH 
contained  a  large  magisine  of  arms ;  and  it  being  sus- 
pected that  sir  John  Hotham,  Uie  governor,  was  not 
vach  inoUned  to  the  parliament,  the  king  presented 
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binMeir before  the  place,  in  hopes  ofqaietlj  obuining 
poMOMion  of  it.  The  goveroor,  however,  shut  the 
gates,  and  refused  to  admit  the  king  with  only  twenty 
at^ndants.  Charles  immediately  proclaimed  him  a 
traitor ;  hot  the  parliament  justified  and  applauded  the 
action. 
Both  sides  now  levied  troops  with  the  utmost  activi* 


tr.  The  parliamentary  army  was  given  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  and  in  London  no  less  than  four  thousand  per- 
sons  enlisted  in  it  in  one  day.    The  splendour  orno- 


bilitv,  however,  with  which  tne  kinff  was  surrounded, 
much  eclipsed  the  appearance  at  Westminster.  Lord- 
keeper  Littleton,  and  above  forty  peers  of  the  first 
rank,  attended  Charles ;  while  the  house  of  lords  sel- 
dom consisted  of  more  than  sixteen  members.  The 
parliament,  in  order  that  they  might  reduce  the  king 
to  despair  of  a  compromise,  sent  him  their  demands 
in  nineteen  propositions ;  but  they  appeared  so  extrav- 
agant, that  Charles  replied,  "  Shoula  1  grant  these  de- 
mands, I  may  be  waited  on  bare-headed  ;  the  title  of 
majesty  may  be  continued  to  me ;  but  as  to  true  and 
real  power.  I  should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the 
picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  king."  War  on  any  terms 
•eenied  to  the  king  and  his  counsellors  preferable  to 
such  ignominious  conditions :  and,  therelore,  collect- 
ing some  forces,  he  advancea  southward,  and  at  Not- 
tingham erectea  the  royal  standard,  the  open  signal  of 
civil  war. 

When  two  names  so  sacred  in  the  English  coosti 
totion  as  those  of  KiHO  and  Parliam eht  were  set  in 
opposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people,  divided  in 
their  choice,  were  agitated  with  the  most  violent  ani- 
mosities and  factions.  The  nobility  and  more  con- 
siderable gentry,  dreading  a  total  subversion  of  order, 
generally  enlisted  themselves  in  defence  of  the  king ) 
while  meet  of  the  corporations,  as  being  republican  in 
their  principles  of  government,  took  part  with  the  par* 
Uament 

Never  was  a  quarrel  more  unequal,  than  seemed  at 
tret  that  between  the  contending  parties ;  almost  eve- 
ry advantage  lav  on  the  side  of  the  parliament,  which 
nad  seised  the  king's  revenues,  and  converted  the  sup. 
plies  to  their  own  use ;  and  the  torrent  of  general  af 
lection  ran  also  to  the  periiameat    The  kinjg'i  adber 
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enU  were  itigmat^zed  with  the  epithets  of  wiektd  and 
tiuUignantj  while  their  advertanes  were  deDominated 
Uie  godl^  and  well-affected. 

The  low  condition  in  which  the  king  appeared  at 
Nottingham,  where  his  infantry,  besides  tne  trained 
bands  of  the  county,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred, 
and  his  cavalry  eight  hundred,  confirmed  the  contempt 
of  the  parliament.  Their  forces  sUtioned  at  North- 
ampton consisted  of  above  six  thousand  men,  well 
armed  and  appointed ;  and  had  these  troops  advanced 
upon  the  king,  they  must  soon  have  dissipated  the 
small  force  which  Charles  had  assembled  :  but  it  was 
probably  hoped,  that  the  royalists,  sensible  of  their 
feeble  condition,  and  slender  resources,  would  dis- 
perse of  themselves,  and  leave  their  adversaries  a 
bloodless  victory. 

On  a  message  being  sent  by  Charles,  with  overtures 
for  an  accommodation,  the  parliament  demanded  as  ■ 
preliminary,  that  the  king  should  dismiss  his  forces, 
and  give  up  delinquents  to  their  justice  :  and  both 
parties  believed,  that  by  this  message  and  reply,  the 
people  would  be  rendered  fully  sensible  of  the  inteO' 
tions  of  each. 

In  the  mean  time,  Portsmouth,  which  had  declared 
for  the  king,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  parlia* 
mentary  forces  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  whom 
Charles  had  appointed  general  of  the  western  coun- 
ties, and  had  arawn  together  a  small  army,  being  at- 
tacked by  a  considerable  force  under  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, was  obliged  to  pass  over  into  Wales,  leaving  sir 
Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John  Berkley,  and  others,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  to  march  into 
Cornwall. 

The  parliamentary  army,  amounting  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,,  under  the  oarl  of  Essex,  now  advanced  to 
Northampton  ;  and  the  king  withdrew  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  resolution 
to  maintain  the  established  religion,  and  to  govern  in 
future  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom^.  While 
he  lay  at  Shrewsbury,  he  received  the  news  of  the 
first  action  of  any  consequence,  which  had  yet  taken 
place,  and  in  which  he  was  snccenful. 

On  tiie  appeannce  of  civil  conunotioDff  in  Englandt 
the  prince*  Rupert  and  Maorice,  son*  of  the  muoita 
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paU  ,p4«Ma«>  a«4  iiephewt  «f  Chades,  b«d  offerfid 
lihaD-  a«rvic«8  to  tbej(ing$  and  the  foimer^at  tha4 
4iiDe,  «oaimandecl  a  body  of  hone,  which  had  beea 
4ent  to  Worcester,  ip  order  to  watch  the  motioDi  of 
Essex,  who  was  marching  towards  that  city.  A  de- 
tached party,  ander  colonel  Sandys,  was  complete- 
ly routed,  aod  their  leader  killed ;  and  this  action  ac- 
^ired  to  prince  Rupert  that  character  for  promptitude 
aud  courage,  which  he  eminently  displayed  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war. 

The  king,  aow  mustering  his  army,  found  it  to 
amount  to  ten  thousand  men.  The  earl  of  Lindsey 
was  general,  prince  Rupert  commanded  the  horse,  sir 
Jacob  AsUey  the  foot,  and  lord  Bernard  Stewart  waa 
at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  guards,  whose  estates  asd 
xevenue,  according  to  lord  Clareudon,  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  all  the  members,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  voted  in  boUi  houses. 

With  this  army  the  king  lefl  Shrewsbury,  resolved 
to  bring  on  an  action  as  soon  as  possible.  The  royal 
army  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  while 
that  of  the  parliament  was  at  Keinton,  only  a  few 
miles  distant.  Both  parties  advancing,  they  met  at 
Edge-hill,  and  fought  with  various  success.  The  cav- 
alry and  the  right  wing  of  the  parliament  army  were 
defeated}  but  sir  William  Balibur.  who  commanded 
the  reserve  of  Essex,  perceiving  the  enemy  in  disor 
'^•r  and  busied  in  plundering,  attacked  the  king's  in- 
fantry, and  made  a  dreadiul  bavock.  The  earl  of 
LJadsey  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner } 
Bod  sir  Edmund  Vemey,  the  king's  standard  bearer, 
was  kille^.  The  two  armies  gradually  recovered  their 
ranks,  but  neither  cf  them  had  courage  for  a  new  at- 
tack. The  earl  of  Essex  retired  to  Warwick,  and 
Charles  continued  bis  march  to  Oxford,  the  only  town 
at  his  devotion. 

After  |he  royal  army  had  been  refreshed  and  re- 
cruited, the  J(ing  advanced  to  Reading,  from  which, 
on  the  ai«proach  of  a  body  of  horse,  the  governor  and 
garrison  being  aeixed  with  a  panic,  fled  precipitately 
to  Lon<ion.  The  parliament,  who  had  expected  a 
bloodless  victory  over  Charles,  were  now  alarmed  a! 
the  near  appcoacn  of  the  royal  army,  and  voted  an  ad- 
dress £oi  a  treaty.    The  king  named  Windsor  as  the 
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place  of  eonfereoce ;  but  Ettei  haTing  arriTed  at  Lob 
ooo,  Cbarlei  attacked  two  reirimeota  oaartered  at 
Breotfordy  beat  them  from  that  Tillage,  and  took  aboot 
ive  hundred  priionen.  Load  complaints  were  raited 
a^nat  tbia  attack,  pending  a  negociation ;  and  the 
city,  inflamed  with  resentment,  joined  its  trained  bands 
to  the  parliamentary  armjr,  which,  hjr  that  me&na.  waa 
rendered  much  tuperior  to  that  m  the  king,  wno,  In 
consequence,  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Reading, 
and  fh>m  thence  to  Oxford. 

The  conferences  between  the  king  and  parliameni 
had  commenced  without  any  cessation  of  hostilities ; 
and  it  waa  soon  found,  that  there  was  no  probability 
164S1  ^^  coming  to  an  agreement  The  ean  of  Essex 
-1  laid  Miegi  to  Reading ;  and  Fielding,  the  gov- 
ernor, consented  to  yield  the  town,  on  condition  that 
he  should  brinv  off  the  garrison,  and  deliver  up  deser- 
ters. For  this  last  article,  so  ignominious  in  itself,  and 
80  prejudicial  to  the  king's  interests,  the  governor  was 
tried  by  a  council  of  war,  and  conoemned  to  lose  his 
life,  but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  remitted. 

In  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  for  the  king.  The  la^ 
ter  united  in  a  league  for  the  king,  the  counties  ot 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dur- 
ham, and  afterwards  engaged  some  other  counties  in 
the  association.  Findinc  that  Fairfax  was  making  some 
progress  in  Yorkshire,  be  advanced  with  a  body  of  foot 
thousand  men,  and  took  possession  of  York :  and  at 
Tadcaster  he  attacked  the  forces  of  the  parliament, 
and  dislodged  them ;  but  his  victory  was  not  decisive. 

Sir  William  Waller  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
parliamentary  general.  After  taking  Winchester  and 
Chichester,  ne  defeated  lord  Herbert,  who  had  laid 
aio^e  to  Gloucester,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces 
levied  in  Wales. 

In  the  west,  sir  Bevil  Granville,  air  Ralph  Hopton 
sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Arundel,  and  Trevannion,  had. 
at  their  own  chaiges,  raised  an  army  for  the  king,  and 
successively  defested  the  parliamentary  generala,  Ruth- 
ven  and  lord  Stamford,  on  Bradoc  Down,  and  at  Strat 
ton.  After  this  success,  the  attention  of  both  king 
and  parliament  was  directed  to  the  west ;  and  the  mar* 
f  uis  of  Hertford  and  prince  Maurice  having  joined  the 
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Cornfah  umj,   over-nn  th«  c<hib^  of  D^tob.  aa4 

tbraatoned  that  of  Somertet.  Wall«r  advaneedf  wiih 
a  oooddermble  force  to  check  their  jprogreM ;  aod  ihe 
two  armies  met  at  Lansdowo,  near  Bath,  and  fought  a 
pitched  battle,  bat  withoat  any  deciaire  event.  The 
gallant  GranTiUe.  however,  waa  killed  in  the  action, 
asd  Hopton  was  oangerooalj  wounded.  The  royalists 
nest  attempted  to  march  eastwards,  and  join  the  king's 
forces  at  Oxford ;  but  Waller  hanging  on  their  rear,  a 
battle  took  place  at  Roandwajr-down,  near  Devizes,  in 
which  the  jMrliamentary  army  was  entireW  routed  and 
dispersed.  This  important  victory  struck  the  parlia* 
ment  with  dismav.  wnich  was  increased  by  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Hampden,  who  fell  in  a  skinnish  at 
Chalgrove,  in  Oxfordshire.  Many  were  the  virteee 
and  talents  of  this  eminent  man,  whose  valour  in  war 
equalled  his  eloquence  in  the  senate,  and  his  resolu- 
tion at  the  bar;  and  Charles  valued  him  so  highly, 
that  when  be  beard  of  his  being  wounded,  he  o&reu 
to  send  his  own  surgeon  to  attend  him. 

Elssex,  discouraged  by  this  event,  retired  towards 
London ;  and  the  kins,  freed  from  this  enemy,  sent 
his  army  westward,  under  prince  Rupert,  who  besieg- 
ed and  took  the  city  of  Bristol.  Charles  joined  the 
eamp  at  Bristol ;  and  some  strongly  urged  to  march 
directly  to  London,  where  all  wa^confusion  and  dis- 
may, as  the  most  likel;|r  means  of  rendering  the  roval 
oause  successful  over  its  adversaries ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  investing  the  city  of  Gloucester  was  lataliy 
adopted. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  a  combination  had 
t>een  formed,  by  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  a  member 
of  the  lower  house,  to  oblige  the  parliament  to  accept 
of  reasonable  conditions,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the 
nation.  For  the  execution  of  this  project,  be  associ- 
ated with  him  Tomkins,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Cha- 
oner  the  friend  of  Tomkias,  whose  influence  in  the 
city  was  considerable ;  but  intelligence  of  the  design 
being  conveyed  to  Pym,  they  were  tried  an'*  condemn- 
ed by  a  court  martial ;  and  Tomkint  and  Chaloner 
were  executed.  Waller,  with  much  difficulty,  escaped, 
on  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Alter  relieving  Gloucester,  besieged  by  the  king, 
Essex  proceeded  towards  London}  butwhenbereMh* 
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•d  Newbary,  he  found  that  the  royal  army  already  oc- 
cupied the  place,  and  that  an  action  was  unavoidable 
On  both  sides^  the  battle  was  foueht  with  desperate 
valour ;  but  night  put  an  end  to  tne  action,  and  left 
the  victory  undecided.  Essex  continued  his  march  to 
London  ;  and  the  king  following,  retook  Reading,  in 
which  he  placed  a  garrison.  In  the  battle  of  New- 
bury, fell  Lucius  Gary,  viscount  Falkland,  secretary 
to  the  king ;  a  man  eminent  for  his  abilities,  and  for 
every  virtue  which  adorns  humanity.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  met  his  fate,  ho  had  shown 
more  than  usual  care  in  dressing  himself,  and  save  for 
a  reason,  that  the  enem^  might  not  find  his  body  in 
any  slovenly  indecent  situation.  "  I  am  weary ,'^  be 
subjoined,  ''of  the  times,  and  foresee  much  misery  to 
my  country ;  but  believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  ere  nighf 
He  was  only  thirQr-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

In  the  north,  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the  earl, 
now  created  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  had  raised  a  coa 
siderable  force  for  the  king ;  but  he  was  opposed  by 
two  men,  on  whom  the  event  of  the  war  bnallv  de- 
pended, and  who  began  about  this  time  to  be  distin- 
guishea  for  their  valour  and  military  conduct.  These 
were  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of  the  lord  of  that  name, 
and  Oliver  Gromwell.  The  former  gained  a  consid- 
erable victory  at  Wakefield,  and  the  latter  at  Gains- 
borough; but  these  defeats  of  the  royalists  were  more 
than  compensated  by  thetotal  defeat  of  lord  Fairfax,  at 
Atherston  Moor.  AfV^r  this  victory,  Newcastle  sat 
down  with  his  army  before  Hull ;  but  Hotham,  the 
former  governor,  having  expressed  an  intention  to  fa- 
vour the  king's  interest,  had  some  time  before  been 
sent  to  London,  where  he  and  his  son  fell  victims  to 
the  severity  of  the  parliament. 

Newcastle  suffered  so  much  by  a  sally  of  the  garri- 
son, that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  :  and  about 
the  same  time,  Manchester  having  joined  Gromwell 
and  young  Fairfax,  obuined  a  considerable  victory 
over  the  royalists  at  Horncastle.  Thus  fortune  seem- 
ed to  balance  her  favours ;  but  the  king's  par^  still 
remained  much  superior  in  the  north ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  garrison  of  Hull,  which  awed  Yorkshire,  a 
conjunction  of  the  northern  forces  with  the  army  of  toe 
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■OQtb  bad  protwbljr  •oabled  Charlef  to  march  directly 
Id  LondoD,  and  finiah  the  war,  instead  of  watting  botn 
hia  time  and  reaonrcea  in  the  siege  of  Gloucester. 

As  the  event  became  more  donbtfol,  both  partiea 
aooriit  for  aasistance ;  die  parliament  in  Scotland,  and 
the  liing  in  Ireland.  The  former  eaailj  prevailed  on 
the  Scottiah  covenantera  to  espouse  tneir  cause,  by 
|oininff  in  a  solemn  league  and  covenant,  motuallj  to 
defend  each  other  againat  all  opponents,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  respective  aima  and  designs  j  and  Charles, 
having  agreed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Ireland, 
whe^  the  English  had  regained  the  ascendency,  pro- 
cured considerable  bodies  of  troops  from  that  king- 
dom. 

The  king^  that  he  might  make  preparations  for  the 
16441  ®°"^*i*K  campaign,  endeavonrea  to  avail  himself 
•'  of  the  appearance  of  a  parliament,  and  summon- 
ed to  Oxford  all  the  membera  of  either  house  who  ad- 
hered to  his  interest  A  great  majority  of  the  peera 
attended  him ;  but  die  commons  were  not  half  so  nu- 
merous as  those  who  sat  at  Weatminster.  The  parlia- 
ment  at  Westminster  having  voted  an  exciae  on  beer, 
wine,  and  other  commodities,  those  at  Oxford  imitated 
the  example,  and  conferred  that  revenue  on  the  king} 
and  thia  was  the  firat  introduction  of  an  excise  into 
England. 

The  same  winter  the  (kmous  Pym  died ;  a  man  as 
much  hated  by  one  party,  as  respected  by  the  other. 
However,  he  had  been  litUe  studious  of  improving  his 
private  fortune :  and  the  parliament,  out  of  gratitude, 
diacharoed  the  aebta  whicli  he  had  contracted. 

The  forcea  fVom  Ireland,  under  the  command  of 
lerd  Byron,  after  obtaining  considerable  advantages  in 
Cheshire,  invested  Nantwich,  but  were  compietelv 
defeated  by  air  Thomas  Fairfax,  who,  in  the  aequ«!l, 
routed  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Selbv.  Leven,  the 
Seotch  commander,  having  joined  lord  Fairfax,  they 
aat  down  before  York,  to  which  the  army  of  the  roy- 
aliata  had  retired.  Hopeton  was  defeated  by  Waller 
at  Cherrington  ;  but  prince  Rupert  relieved  Newark, 
which  the  parliamentary  forcea  nad  besief^. 

The  eail  of  Manchester  having  taken  Lincoln^nit- 
ed  hia  army  to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfts ;  and  York,, 
though  vigorously  defended  by  Newcaatle,  waa  redua 
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ed  to  the  lut  •ztremity,  when  thtf  bflwtg^w*  w«rr 
ahirmed  by  the  ftpproach  of  priooe  Ropert,  at  the  h«ad 
or  twenty  thoasaod  men.  The  Scottifh  and  partia- 
roentarj  generals  drew  upon  Marston  Moor  to  five 
battle  to  the  royalists ;  aiid  Newcastle  endearoured 
to  persuade  the  prince  to  wait,  and  leare  the  enemy 
to  dissolve  by  their  growing  disseotions;  bat  Rapeiti 
whose  martial  disposition  was  not  sufficiently  temper- 
ed with  prudence,  rejected  the  advice,  and  led  o«  hia 
troops  to  the  charge.  This  action  was  obstinately  die- 
puted,  and  fought  with  Tariotis  success ;  but  after  tb« 
utmost  efforU  of  courage  by  both  parties,  victory 
wholly  turned  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  Tb« 
prince's  train  of  artillery  was  Uken,  and  his  whole  »> 
my  pushed  off  the  field  of  battle. 

This  engagement,  in  which  Cromwell  manifested 
great  courage  and  abilities,  proved  very  fatal  to  the 
king's  interest.  Newcastle,  disgusted  at  the  treat* 
ment  which  he  had  received  iVom  the  prince,  sod  eiw 
raged  that  all  his  successful  labours  should  be  ren* 
dered  abortive  by  one  act  of  temerity,  determined  tm 
leave  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  the  continent^ 
where  he  lived  till  the  restoration,  in  great  necessity, 
and  saw  with  indifference  his  opulent  fortune  sequet^ 
tered  by  those  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

Prince  Rupert  drew  off  the  remains  of  his  army, 
and  retired  into  Lancashire }  anJ  York  surrendered  to 
Fairfax,  while  Newcastle  was  taken  by  storm. 

Ruthven,  a  Scotsman,  who  bad  been  created  earl  of 
Brentford,  managed  the  kinr  s  affairs  in  the  south  whh 
more  success.  Essex  and  Waller  marched  with  their 
combined  armies  towards  Oxford  ^  and  the  kins,  lesr- 
ing  a  numerous  garrison  in  that  city,  dextoroosly  paaa* 
ed  between  the  two  armies,  and  marched  towards 
Worcester.  Waller  received  orders  from  Essex  to 
follow  hiip,  while  he  himself  proceeded  westward  is 
quest  of  'prince  Maurice.  Waller  had  approached' 
within  two  miles  of  the  royal  camp,  when  be  reoaiTed 
intelligence  that  the  king  had  directed  his  coarse  to- 
wards Shrewsbury;  and  the  parliamentary  nneral 
hastened  by  quick  marches  to  ttiat  town  ;  bat  Cliarlev 
suddenly  retraced  his  former  steps,  and  having  rein 
forced  his  army,  in  his  turn  marched  out  in  quest  of 
Waller,    At  Cnipredy-bridge,  near  Baoburjs  tb«  tw 
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•rmlM  ftMd  e««h  •tbe^  witli  only  the  Cberwell  raa- 
■inc  between  Ihein.  Waller,  ittnenptiDg  to  past  tbe 
bridge,  wag  repelled;  and  hie  araiy,  disbeortened  hy 
thia  OBezpeoted  defeat,  begao  to  melt  away  by  deter* 
tion.  The  king  tbooght  be  might  aafelr  leave  it,  and 
marched  weatward  against  Eaaex  3  and  haTing  cooped 
him  «p  in  a  narrow  comer  at  Leatitbiel,  reduced  him 
to  the  last  extremity.  Eaaea,  Roberts,  and  some  of 
the  principal  officers,  escaped  in  a  boat  to  Plymouth. 
Balfcmr,  with  his  horse,  pvsed  the  king's  posts  in  a 
thick  mist;  but  the  foot  under  Skippon  were  obliged  to 
Nrrender. 

That  the  king  might  have  less  reason  to  eiult  in 
tills  advantage,  the  parliament  oppoaed  to  him  very 
numerous  forces  under  Manchester,  Cromwell,  and 
Waller.  Charles  chose  his  post  at  Newbury,  where 
the  parliamentarr  armies  attacked  him  with  great  vig^ 
our;  and  though  the  king'a  troops  defended  them- 
selves with  valour,  they  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  night  only  saved  them  fVom  a  total  defeat, 
and  enabled  them  to  reach  Oxford. 

The  discordant  opinions  which  had  arisen  amoiig 
the  parliamentary  generala  in  the  field,  were  now 
tranaferred  to  the  Senate.  The  independents  now 
appeared  a  distinct  body  from  the  preroyterians,  and 
betrayed  very  different  views  and  pretensions.  Vane, 
Cromwell,  l^ienncs,  and  St.  John,  were  regarded  as 
the  leaders  of  the  former ;  but  as  a  great  mtjority  in 
the  nation  were  attached  to  the  presbyterians,  it  wae 
only  by  cunning  and  deceit  at  first,  and  afterwards  by 
militaiy  violence,  that  the  independents  could  enter- 
tain any  hopes  of  success. 

The  parliament  having  passed  o  self-denying  ordin- 
ance, by  which  the  members  of  both  houses  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  civil  and  military  eraploymenta,  £s- 
•ez,  Mancheater,  and  others,  resigned  their  com* 
manda. 

It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  twenty-two 
16451  ^^""^^^^  xsi9u,  and  sir  Thomas  t'airlhz  waa  ap- 
•■  pointed  general  ;  a  man  eminent  for  his  cour- 
aoe  and  humanity,  but  of  little  genius  except  in  war. 
Cromwell,  being  a  meniber  of  the  lower  house,  should 
have  been  discanled  with  the  rest ;  but  he  was  saved  by 
that  political  craft  in  which  he  wsa  so  eminent     By 
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an  artifice,  which  wa^,  donbtleta,  concerted  betweea 
theoit  Fairfax  requested  that  he  might  be  faYoured 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Cromwell,  for  anoth« 
er  campaign  ^  and  thus  the  independents  prevailed  by 
art  and  cunning,  and  bestowed  tne  whole  miliunr  au- 
thority apparently  on  Fairfax,  but  in  reality  on  Cfrom- 
well.  The  former  was  entirely  fovemea  by  the  ge- 
nius and  sagacity  of  the  latter,  whose  strokes  of  char- 
acter were  only  developed  by  the  events  in  which  he 
was  oorcemed.  His  extensive  capacity  enabled  him 
to  form  the  most  enlarged  protects,  and  his  enterpris- 
ing genius  was  not  dismayed  by  the  boldest  and  most 
dangerous.  By  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  the 
most  oblique  and  refined  artifice,  and  the  semblance 
of  the  greatest  moderation  and  simplicity,  he  conceal- 
ed an  ambitious  and  imperious  mind,  which  ultimately 
led  him  to  the  summit  of  power. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  once  more  renewed, 
though  with  small  hopes  of  success.  Commissioners 
on  both  sides  met  at  uxbridge ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
impracticable  to  come  to  any  amicable  adjustment  on 
the  important  articles  of  religion,  the  militia,  and 
Ireland.  Charles  refused  to  abolish  episcopacy ;  and 
the  parliament  expected  that  the  power  of  the  sword, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  should  remain  in  their 
hands. 

A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  this  trea- 
ty, archbishop  Laud,  after  undergoing  a  long  impris- 
onment, was  brought  to  his  trial  for  nigh  treapon,  in 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  After  a  long  trial,  the  commons,  unable  to 
obtain  a  judicial  sentence,  passed  an  ordinance  for  tak- 
ing away  the  life  of  this  aged  prelate,  who  sunk  not 
under  tne  horrors  of  his  execution.  "  No  one/'  said 
he,  ''can  be  more  willing  to  send  me  out  of  lifn,  than 
I  am  to  go.''  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body  at 
one  blow,  which  removed  him  to  a  better  world. 

While  the  king's  affairs  declined  in  England,  some 
events  took  place  in  Scotland  which  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a  more  prosperous  issue  in  that  kingdom.  The 
young  earl  of  Montrose  bein^  it^troduced  to  his  maj- 
esty, was  so  won  by  the  civilities  and  caresses  of  the 
king,  that  though  he  had  been  employed  in  the  firs* 
Scottish  inMrr«etioo,  he  deroted  himself  from  thai 
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ttme  •BtiMljr  to  the  serrice  of  Charles.  MontroMy 
not  dbeoaraged  by  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  har 
ing  obtained  from  the  earl  of  Antrim,  a  nobleman  of 
Irolaod,  a  auppl?  of  eleven  hundred  men  from  thut 
country,  immediatel?  declared  himself,  and  entered 
on  the  career  which  has  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
Several  hundreds  of  his  countiymen  soon  flocked  to 
his  standard :  luid,  with  this  small  force,  he  hastened 
to  attack  lord  Rlcho,  who  lay  at  Perth,  with  an  army 
of  six  thousand  men.  Having  received  the  fire  of  the 
•nemy,  which  was  chiefly  answered  by  a  volley  of 
ftones,  for  want  of  arms  and  ammunition,  he  rushed 
among  them,  sword  In  hand,  and  throwing  them  into 
confusion,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  with  the 
•laughter  of  two  thousand  covenanters.  Though  the 
majority  of  the  kingdom  wws  attached  to  the  cove- 
nant, yet  the  enterprises  of  Montrose  were  attended 
with  the  meet  brilliant  success :  and,  after  prevailing 
in  many  battles,  he  prepared  nimaelf  for  marching 
into  the  southern  provinces,  in  order  to  put  a  final  pe* 
riod  to  the  power  of  the  covenanters. 

IVhUe  the  flame  of  war  was  thus  rekindled  in  the 
Aorth,  it  biased  out  with  no  less  fury  in  the  south. 
Fairfhs,  or  rather  Cromwell,  had  new-modelled  the 
parliamentary  army.  Regimental  chaplains  were  in  a 
great  measure  set  aside;  and  the  omcers  assuming 
the  spiritual  duty,  united  it  with  their  military  func* 
tions,  and  during  the  intervals  of  action,  occupied 
themselves  in  sermons,  prayers,  and  exhortations. 
The  private  soldiers,  seized  with  the  same  fanaticism, 
mntually  stimulated  each  other  to  farther  advances 
in  grace :  and  when  they  were  marching  to  battle. 
the  whole  field  resounded  as  well  with  psalms  and 
spiritual  songs,  as  with  the   instrumenU  of  military 


At  Naseby  was  fought,  with  nearly  equal  furces,  a 
decisive  and  well-disputed  action  betw'een  the  king 
and  the  parliament.  Charles  led  on  his  main  tx^dy, 
and  displayed  in  this  action  all  the  conduct  of  a  nm- 
dent  general,  and  all  the  vnlour  of  a  stout  soldier. 
Fsirfaz  and  Skippnn  encountered  him.  and  well  sup- 
ported the  reputation  which  they  had  previnuslv  ae- 
quired.  Cromwell  alao.  by  his  prudence  and  valour, 
very  materially  contributed  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
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4iy.  TIm  rojtl  infkntry  wai  totslly  diteoorflted,  ib4 
Chutes  wu  obliged  te  quit  the  field,  and  UoKf  Hm 
▼letoiy  to  the  enemy.    The  slate  od  the  side  ef  the 

CrliMDent,  howerer,  exceeded  those  of  the  Unga 
t  Fairrsz  made  five  hundred  ofiioers  prisoners,  sm 
four  thousasd  priTste  nen,  and  toek  all  the  king's  ar- 
tillery and  ammuaition. 

The  affairs  of  the  royalitfU  new  decRaed  ill  aH 
16461  <l"*i^®">  Charles  escaped  to  Oxtfsrd,  where 
•■  he  shut  htmselTnp  with  the  brekee  reneias  of 
his  army.  The  prince  of  Wales  retired  te  France, 
where  he  joined  the  queen  ;  the  west  euhnitted  te 
the  arms  of  Fairfiu  aad  Cromwell ;  avd  the  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  Phiiip-hangh,  after  a  seriee  of  spleedid 
actioas,  seemed  to  eeal  the  final  deatiny  of  the  kiag*! 


'^, 


he  only  resoarce  which  revained  to  Charles  wm 
derived  from  the  iatestioe  diseentione  of  hia  enemieik 
The  Presbyterians  sad  independents  feM  (Mo  eoatesle 
eeaoeraiag  the  division  of  the  spoil;  and  their  reM* 
gious  and  civil  disputes  agitated  the  whole  nadea. 
la  the  mean  time,  FairAix,  with  a  victurioos  army,  ap- 
proached to  lay  siege  to  Oxford,  which  arast  inftrifl* 
Dly  sarrender.  In  this  desperate  extremity,  the  kiag 
embraced  a  rocnsare,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Moatreville,  the  French  ambassador,  of  seeking  th% 
protection  of  the  Scottish  army,  which  at  that  tiwe 
lay  before  Newark. 

The  Scottish  generals  and  commissioners  aflectsd 
great  sorprite  on  the  appearance  of  the  king ;  and  the 
parliament,  hearing  of  his  escape  from  Oxford,  tfireat* 
ened  instant  death  to  whosoever  should  harbour  or 
conceal  him.  The  Scots,  therefore,  in  order  to  justl* 
fy  themselves,  assured  the  parliament,  that  they  had 
entered  into  private  understanding  with  his  roajes^. 
After  keeping  the  king  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  agents  in  this  shamefbl 
business,  they  agreed  to  surrender  him  to  the  pariia- 
meiit,  for  £400,000  pounds,  half  of  which  was  to  be 
paid  instantly :  and  thus  the  Scottish  nation  have  been 
stained  with  the  infamy  of  selling  their  king,  and  be- 
traying their  prince  for  money. 

When  intolligence  of  the  final  resolution  of  the 
Boots  to  sui  render  him  waa  brought  to  Chariea,  he 
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•TM  \A9j\n^  at  cheM ;  tad  so  little  wm  he  affected  ij 
the  newt,  that  be  cootinned  his  nme  withoot  inter 
niption,  or  any  appearance  of  discoinposure.  The 
king,  being  delivered  by  the  Scots  to  the  English 
commissioners,  was  conducted  to  Holdenby,  in  the 
countT  of  Northampton,  where  his  ancient  servants 
were  dismissed,  and  all  communication  with  bis  friends 
or  family  was  prohibited. 

About  this  time  died  the  earl  of  Essex,  who,  sensi- 
ble of  the  excesses  to  which  affairs  had  been  carried, 
had  resolved  to  conciliate  a  peace,  and  to  remedy,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  those  ills  to  which,  from  mistake 
rsther  than  any  bad  intentions,  he  had  himself  so 
much  contributed.  His  death,  ttierefore,  at  this  con- 
juncture, was  a  public  misfortune. 

The  dominion  of  the  parliament,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  The  presbyterians  retained  the  supe 
riority  among  the  commons,  but  the  independents  pre 
dominated  in  the  army.  Some  evident  symptoms  ordis* 
affection  having  appeared  among  the  soldiers,  the  par- 
liament sent  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  the 
army,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disordars. 
These  men  were  the  secret  authors  of  the  discontents, 
which,  while  they  pretended  to  appease  them,  they 
failed  not  to  foment. 

In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Wetsminster, 
a  military  parliament  was  formed,  together  with  a 
council  of  the  principal  officers,  on  the  model  of  the 
house  of  peers;  and  representatives  of  the  army  were 
composea,  by  the  election  of  two  private  men  or  infe- 
rior officers,  under  the  title  of  agitators,  from  each 
troop  or  company.  This  court  declared  that  they 
found  only  grievances  in  the  army,  and  voted  the  con- 
duct of  parliament  onsatiafactory ;  and,  foreseeing 
the  result  of  matters,  they  took  c^re  to  strike  a  blow, 
which  at  once  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour. 

A  party  of  five  hundred  horse  appeared  at  Holden- 
by,  under  the  command  of  comet  Jnice,  who  had 
once  been  a  tailor,  but  was  now  an  active  agitator  in 
the  army.  Joice  came  into  the  king's  presence,  arm- 
ed with  pistols,  and  told  him  he  mutt  immediately  go 
ahsng  with  him.  "  Whither  T'-  said  his  majesty.  *'  Te 
the  army,"  replied  Joice.  "  By  what  warrant  t"  ask 
Ml  the  king.    Joice  pointed  to  the  soldiera,  who  wert 
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tall  huKhome,  tnd  well  accovtred.  *'  Tour  warranl,** 
■aid  Charles,  smiliag,  "  it  writ  m  Tair  characters,  le« 
gible,  without  spelling/'  Resistance  was  of  course 
vain ;  and  the  kioff,  stepping  into  his  coach,  was  safe* 
I7  conducted  to  the  army,  which  waa  hastening  to  its 
rendszTous  at  IViplo-heath,  near  Cambridge. 

Fairfai  himseir  was  ignorant  of  this  manflBuvre  i 
and  it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Cromwell,  who  haa 
deceived  the  parlian^^nt  bj  his  profound  dissimulation/ 
and  consummate  hypocrisy,  that  the  intrigue  was  de- 
veloped. On  bis  arrival  in  the  camp,  he  waa  received 
with  loud  acclamations,  and  waa  instantly  invested 
with  the  supreme  command. 

The  parliament,  though  at  present  defenceless,  poa* 
sessed  many  resources ;  and,  therefore,  Cromwell  ad* 
vanced  upon  them  with  the  army,  snd  arrived  in  a 
few  da^s  at  St.  Alban's.  The  parliament,  conscious 
of  their  want  of  popularity,  were  reduced  to  despair ; 
and  the  army,  hoping  by  terror  alone  to  efiect  all  their 
purposes,  halted  at  St.  Alban's,  and  entered  into  ne- 
gotiation with  their  masters. 

The  army,  in  their  usurpations  on  the  parliament, 
eopicd  exactly  the  model  which  the  parliament  itaelr 
had  -set  them,  in  their  recent  usurpations  on  the 
crown.  Every  day  thf^y  rose  in  their  demands ;  and 
one  concession  only  paved  the  way  to  another  still 
more  ezorbitant.  At  iaat,  thero  being  no  signs  of  re- 
sistance, in  order  to  save  appearances,  they  removed 
at  the  desire  of  the  parliament,  to  a  mater  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  fixed  their  heaa>quarters  at 
Reading. 

Charles  was  carried  with  them  in  all  their  marches, 
and  found  himself  much  more  comfortable  than  at 
Holdenbv.  All  bis  friends  had  access  to  him ;  and 
his  chiluren  were  once  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  they 
passed  a  few  days  at  Caversham,  where  he  resided. 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  all  factions,  paid 
eourt  to  him ;  and  so  confident  waa  the  king,  that  all 
parties  would  at  len;;th  have  recourse  to  his  lawful 
eutliority,  that  on  several  occasions  he  observe<l^ 
**  You  cannot  be  without  me  ;  you  cannot  settle  the 
nation,  but  by  n.y  aasistanro." 

Charles,  however,  though  be  wished  to  hold  the 
balaBce  betweea  tlM  opposite  parties    «Btertaine4 
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■i^ff  Uifea  of  tdcouBodatioii  with  tha  nrmj,  nul 
iMd«  th«  ttott  iplendld  offisra  to  Ireton  and  Crom- 
w«ll.  The  latter  pretended  to  litlen  to  hit  proposals ; 
bat  it  ii  pfobable,  that  he  had  eonceived  the  deaiga 
of  eeiting  the  aoeptre.  While  Cromwell,  however, 
allured  the  king  with  the  hopes  or  an  accommodation, 
he  systematically  pnrsaed  his  plsn  of  humbling  the 
pirliameDt.  A  petition  against  some  laws  was  pre- 
sented at  Westminster,  by  the  apprentices  and  sedi- 
tieos  multitude ;  and  the  house  was  obliged  to  reverse 
its  votes.  Intelligence  of  this  Uronlt  being  ooiiveved 
to  Reading,  the  army,  under  pretence  of  restoring  lib- 
er y  to  that  assembly,  marched  to  Hounslow,  where 
the  speakers  of  the  two  houses,  Mancheater  and  Len- 
tnal,  having  secretly  retired  by  collusion,  presented 
themselves  with  their  maces,  and  all  the  ensigns  of 
their  dignity,  and  comphined  of  the  violence  put 
upon  them.  The  two  speakers  were  received  with 
aecUroitions,  and  conducted  by  a  military  force  to 
Westminster;  and  every  act  which  had  passed  in 
their  absence  was  annulled,  and  the  parliament  reduc- 
ed to  a  regularly  formed  servitude. 

The  leaders  of  the  srmy,  having  now  established 
their  dominion  over  the  city  and  parliament,  ventured 
to  bring  the  king  to   Hampton    Court}   but   iotelli- 

gence.  Ming  daily  brought  him  of  menaces  thrown  out 
V  the  agitators,  and  bis  guards  being  doubled  with  the 
view  of  rendering  him  uneasy  in  his  present  situation, 
Charies  adopted  the  sudden  and  impolitic  resolution 
of  withdrawing  himself;  and  attended  only  by  sir  John 
Berkley,  Ashburnhsm,  snd  Legge,  he  privately  lef^ 
NanMiton  Court,  and  arrived  next  day  at  TichAeld. 
Sensible,  however,  that  be  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed there,  he  imprudently  put  himself  into  the 
bands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
man  entirelv  dependant  on  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was 
jarried  to  Carisbrooke  castle,  and  confined  a  prisoner, 
though  trested  with  the  externsls  of  duty  and  respect. 
Cromwell,  now  fVeed  from  all  anxiety  in  regard  to 
the  custody  of  the  king's  prrson,  and  being  superior 
to  the  parliament,  appKed  himself  seriouslpr  to  quell 
those  disorders  in  toe  army,  which  he  himself  had 
raised.  He  issued  orders  for  discontinuing  the  meet* 
ings  of  the  agitators ;  but  these  UvelUn,  as  they  wer« 
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ealled,  joined  in  seditious  remonstruioet  and  petU 
tioiis  J  and  Cromwell,  at  the  time  or  a  review,  selling 
the  ringleadere  before  their  companions,  caused  one 
mutineer  instantly  tu  be  shot,  ana  struck  such  terror 
into  the  rest,  that  they  quietly  returned  to  discipline 
and  duty. 

Cromwell  paid  great  deference  to  the  counsels  of 
Ireton,  a  man  who  had  grafted  the  soldier  on  the  law- 
yer, and  the  statesman  on  the  sain^;  and  by  his  sug- 
gestion, he  secretly  called  a  council  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers at  Windsor,  where  was  first  opened  the  daring 
design  of  bringing  the  king  to  condign  punishment  for 
msl-sdministration.  This  measure  being  resolved  on, 
it  was  requisite  gradually  to  conduct  the  parliament 
from  one  violence  to  another,  till  this  last  act  of  atro- 
cious iniquity  should  appear  inevitable.  At  the  insti- 
Stion  of  the  indepenaents  and  army,  that  assembly 
uned  four  proposals,  to  which  they  demanded  the 
king's  positive  assent,  before  they  would  deign  to  treat. 
The  first  was,  that  he  should  invest  the  parliament 
with  the  military  power  for  twenty  years  ;  the  second, 
that  he  should  recall  all  his  proclamations  and  declar 
ations  against  the  parliament,  and  acknowledge  thai 
assembly  to  have  taken  arms  in  their  just  and  necessa- 
ry defence ;  the  third,  that  be  should  annul  all  the 
acta,  and  void  all  the  patents  of  peerage,  which  had 
passed  the  great  seal,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars  j  and  the  fourth,  that  be  should  give  the 
two  houses  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  proper. 

Charles,  tnough  a  prisoner,  resarded  these  preten- 
sions as  exorbitant,  and  desired  that  all  the  terms  on 
both  sides  should  be  adjusted,  before  any  concession 
16481  ^"  cither  was  insisted  on.  The  republicans 
•I  pretended  to  take  fire  at  this  reply ;  and  Crom- 
well, after  expatiating  on  the  valour  and  godliness  of 
the  army,  added,  ''Teach  them  not  by  neglecting  your 
own  safety  and  that  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  their's 
too  is  involved,  to  imagine  themselves  betrayed,  and 
thojr  interests  abandoned  to  the  rage  and  malice  of 
nil  irreconcilable  enemy,  whom,  for  vour  sake,  they 
have  dared  to  provoke.  Beware,  (ana  at  these  words 
he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,)  beware  lest  despair 
causo  them  to  seek  safetv  by  some  other  means  than 
by  adhering  to  you,  who  know  not  how  toconsull  youf 
own  safety." 
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Nio^f-oaa  neoibeim,  howev«r,  had  stiH  Ihe  coar 
■ft  to  opfKMe  thic  mentce  of  Cromwell ;  but  the  om- 
jority  decided,  that  no  more  addresses  wore  to  b« 
made  to  the  kins,  nor  any  letters  or  messages  receiv 
•d  from  hka,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  for  any  one 
to  have  intercourse  with  him»  without  a  perraissioa 
from  parUamenL  By  this  vote  the  king  was  actually 
dethroned ;  and  this  violent  meaeure  was  supported 
lity  a  declaration  of  the  coremoos  equally  violent,  in 
which  the  character  of  Charlea  was  aaperaed  with  the 
foulest  cahiiM»ies. 

So4»Uind,  wbeaoe  the  king*a  cause  had  received  the 
first  fatal  dieaster,  seemed  now  lo  promise  iu  support 
and  Msialaoce.  Akarmed  at  the  subjection  of  parlia- 
MMB4  lo  Uie  army,  aivd  the  eonSnemeniof  Charles,  the 
Seols  bad  Msolved  to  arm  forty  thousand  men,  in  sup- 
port  of  their  native  prince,  and  aecretly  entered  into 
c«rMieiideiice  wUh  the  Gnghsh  royalists,  sir  Marma- 
dufce  LUfldale  and  sir  Phtlif  Muemve,  who  had  lev« 
ied  eeuetaerable  foreee  In  the  uorth  of  fcUigland.  Va- 
rious combMUtioM  aod  eoMpiraeies  for  the  same  pur- 


pose were  every  where  forming)  and  seventeen  ships 
lying  at  the  Month  of  the  river  declared  for  the  king ; 
•od  settltag  their  adaairsi  ashore,  sailed  over  to  Hoi- 


land,  wb#re  the  ^nee  of  Welee  took  the  command 
of  them. 

CroMw^U  «iid  bit  aUitary  eomicil,  however,  pre- 
bared  Ibeaaelve^  uriih  vif  r  aod  conduct  for  de- 
fbnoe)  tod  while  the  forMa  were  employed  in  all 
tiarurty  parliawtnt  htvMc  i^gaioedteme  share  of 
Uteftjr,  refoaltd  the  vote  fW  noB-addreaaing,  and  five 
beers  end  let  eommonert  were  iett  to  Newport  in 
the  lele  •f  Wight,  m  eemaMesieaeri  to  treat  with 
Cbariee. 

Ffoea  tfie  time  that  the  king  had  been  a  prisoner  in 
Gariibf%tke  castle,  he  bad  tetaUy  neglected  his  per- 
W9m,  and  bed  enibred  bis  board  to  grow  long.  His 
hair  had  be«e«M  nlaioet  entireW  gray,  either  from  the 
deelioe  of  jreara,  of  the  load  or  torrow  with  which  he 
wae  oppreaaed.  The  vigour  of  his  mind,  however,  waa 
still  unbroken }  and  alone,  end  unsupported,  for  two 
■onlbs,  he  maintained  an  argument  against  fifteen 
men  ef  tbe  greatest  nerte  and  capacity,  without  any 
«dvartafe  being  obtained  over  bim.    Of  a.1  the  de- 
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miods  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refnted  onW  two 
He  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to  punisnmentp 
nor  abolish  episcopacy,  though  he  was  willing  to  teiii* 
per  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  with  eight  thousand 
men,  attacked  and  defeated  the  numerous  armies  of 
twenty  thousand,  commanded  by  Hamilton  and  Lan^- 
dale,  and  took  the  former  prisoner.  Following  up  hia 
advantage,  be  marched  into  Scotland,  where  he  exer- 
cised the  most  tyrannical  power,  and  in  coniunctioa 
with  those  of  his  own  party,  placed  all  authori^  ia 
the  hands  of  the  most  violent  anti- royalists.  Colches- 
ter, afXer  holding  out  for  the  king  to  the  last  extremi- 
ty, under  sir  Cnarles  Lucas  and  sir  George  Lisle, 
was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  Fairfax,  instigated 
by  the  inhuman  Ireton,  caused  those  officers  to  be 
shot. 

These  successes  of  the  army  had  subdued  all  their 
enemies,  except  the  helpless  king  and  parliament; 
and  the  council  of  generai  officers,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cromwell,  now  demanded  the  dissolution  of  that 
assembly,  and  a  more  equal  representation  in  future. 
At  the  same  time  they  advanced  the  troops  to  Wind 
sor,  and  ordered  the  king  to  be  removed  to  Hurst  cas- 
tle in  Hampshire,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement. 

The  parliament,  however,  did  not  lose  their  cour- 
age, but  set  aside  the  remonstrances  of  the  army,  and 
issued  orders  that  it  should  not  advance  nearer  to  Loo- 
don.  The  parliament,  however,  bad  to  deal  with  men 
who  would  not  be  intimidated  by  words,  nor  retarded 
by  any  scrupulous  delicacy.  The  generals  marched 
the  army  to  London,  and  snrroanded  the  parliament 
with  their  hostile  preparations.  In  this  situation,  the 
parliament  had  the  resolution  to  attempt  to  close  their 
treaty  with  the  king ;  and  after  a  violent  debate  of 
three  days,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  against  eigtity-throe,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  uie.  king's  concessions  were 
a  foundation  for  the  houses  to  proceed  opoo  in  the 
Battlement  of  the  kingdom. 

Nnxi  (lav,  however,  when  the  commooi  were  about 
tr»  meet,  colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  having 
turruuiuiud  Uie  house  with  two  regimenti,  fortr-ont 
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neinbera  of  the  presbrterito  party  ware  seized,  and 
above  one  hundred  and  siity  more  were  excluded.  In 
abort,  none  but  the  moat  determined  independents 
were  allowed  to  enter,  and  these  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  fifty  or  sixty.  This  invaaion  of  tho  parliA« 
ment  oommonly  passed  under  the  name  of  colonel 
Frid€*9  purge,  Tne  independents  instantly  reversed 
the  former  vote,  and  declared  the  king's  concessions 
unsatisfactory ;  they  renewed  the  former  vote  of  non- 
addresses ;  and  committed  aome  of  the  leading  pros* 
byterian  members  to  prison. 

The  couBoil  of  officers  now  took  into  consideration 
a  scheme,  called  "the  agreement  of  the  people/' 
which  laid  the  basis  of  a  republic :  and,  that  they 
might  complete  their  iniquity  and  ranatical  extrava- 
gaace,  they  nr^ed  on  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  to 
brinff  in  a  specific  charge  against  their  sovereign.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  vote  waa  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a 
ktn^  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament,  and  appointing 
a  high  court  of  justice  to  try  Charles  for  this  new-in- 
vented treason  This  vote  was  sent  up  to  the  house 
of  peers:  and  that  assembly,  which  was  in  genornl 
Venr  thinly  attended,  was  on  that  day  fuller  than  usual, 
and  conaisted  ot  sixteen  members  j  but  without  one 
dissenting  voice,  they  instantly  rejected  the  vote  of 
the  lower  house',  ^nd  adjourned  for  ten  days,  in  hopes, 
by  this  delay,  to  letard  the  furious  career  or  the  com* 
mens. 

That  body,  however,  having  assumed  as  a  principle, 
which  ia  true  in  theory,  though  false  in  practice,  **  that 
the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just  power,"  they  de* 
dared  tnat  the  commons  represent  ad  the  people,  and 
that  their  enactments  have  the  force  of  laws,  without 
the  consent  of  king  or  house  of  peers.  The  ordi- 
nance for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart  waa  then  again 
read,  and  unanimoualy  agreed  to. 

Colonel  Harriaon,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  the 
most  furious  enthusiast  of  the  army,  waa  despatched 
with  a  strong  party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London: 
and  it  appears,  that,  at  this  time,  bis  maiesty  expectea 
aseassination,  and  could  not  believe  that  they  really 
intended  to  conclude  their  acts  of  violence  by  a  pub- 
lic trial  and  execution. 

All  things,  however,  being  adjusted,  the  high  (Aurt 
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of  justice  WM  fblly  oonttitBted.  It  contiited  oC  oo« 
hundred  and  thir^-three  peraone  named  by  the  com- 
mons; but  scarcely  more  than  ieveoty  ever  sat ;  ■• 
difficult  was  it  to  engage  men  of  any  name  or  charac* 
ter  in  that  atrocious  measure.  Cromwelli  Ireton,  Hav-. 
riBon;  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  0MMt  of  them 
of  low  birth,  were  members^  together  with  some  of 
the  lower  house,  and  a  few  citisens  of  London.  Th« 
twelve  judges  were  at  first  appointed  in  the  number  |. 
but  as  they  had  affirmed  that  the  proceeding  was 
illegal,  their  names  were  struck  oat  Bnadshaw,  a 
lawyer,  was  chosen  president,  and  Coke  waa  appoinlied 
solicitor  to  the  people  of  England. 

The  court  sat  in  Westminster-hall ;  and  the  king 
being  arraigned  for  levying  war  against  the  parliament, 
was  impeached  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer. 
Though  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced 
as  a  criminal,  Charles  sustained  the  dignity  of  a  mon< 
arch,  and  with  great  temper  and  force,  declined  the 
authority  of  the  court.  Three  times  was  he  brought 
before  his  judges,  and  as  often  declined  their  juris* 
diction.  On  the  fourth,  the  court  having  examined 
some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved  that  iJie  kins 
hsd  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces  commissioned 
by  the  parliament,  they  pronounced  sentence  against 
him.  « 

In  this  last  scene,  Charles  forgot  not  his  character, 
either  as  a  man  or  a  prince.  Firm  and  intrepid,  he 
maintained,  in  each  roply,  the  utmost  perspicuity  in 
thought  and  expression ;  mild  and  equable,  he  rose 
into  no  passion  at  the  unusual  authority  assumed  over 
him.  His  soul,  without  eflbrt  or  affectation,  seemed 
only  to  remain  in  the  situation  familiar  to  it,  and  te 
look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  efforts  of  bomaa 
malice.  The  soldiers  were  brought,  though  with  diffi* 
culty,  to  cry  aloud  for  justice  :  **  Poor  souls,"  said  the 
king,  "for  a  little  money  they  would  do  as  much 
against  their  commanders.^' 

Three  days  only  were  allowed  the  king  between  hie 
sentence  and  execution ;  and  this  interval  was  passed 
in  reading  and  devotion,  and  in  conversing  with  th* 
princess  Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  wIm 
alone  of  his  family  remained  in  Elngland. 

The  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  whicb  wm  the  aOtfe 
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•r  Janaarf,  1649,  Chsrlet  rose  esrlT^  and  calling  Her 
bert,  one  of  bit  attendants,  bade  him  employ  more 
than  ntual  care  in  dreaaing  him,  and  preparing  him  for 
attch  a  great  and  joyful  aolemnity.  Jnxon,  bishop  of 
London,  a  man  endowed  with  the  same  mild  and 
steady  virtnes  as  his  master,  assisted  him  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  paid  the  last  melancholy  duties  to  his  sove- 
reign. As  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the  block, 
Jnzon  said,  "  There  is,  sir,  but  one  stage  more,  which, 
thouffh  turbulent,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Consider, 
it  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way :  it  will  carry  you 
from  earth  to  heaven }  and  there  you  shall  fincl,  to 
your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  ^ou  hasten,  a  crown 
of  glory.''  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  a  corrup- 
tible to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbancu 
can  have  place.''  At  one  blow  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  bod^  by  a  man  in  a  visor ;  and  another,  in  a 
similar  disguise,  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head 
streaming  with  blood,  and  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  the 
head  of  a  traitor !" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief,  indignation, 
and  astonishment,  which  took  place  throughout  the 
nation,  on  this  melancholy  occasion.  Each  reproach- 
ed himself  either  with  ;  ->.tive  disloyalty,  or  with  a  too 
indolent  defence  of  the  royal  cause.  The  generous 
Fairfax,  it  appears,  had  designed  to  rescue  the  king 
from  the  scaiTold,  with  his  own  resiment ;  but  thia 
intention  being  known,  he  was  artlnny  engased  by 
Cromwell  in  prayer  with  Harrison,  till  the  fatal  blow 
y^MB  struck. 

The  moment  before  his  execution,  Charles  had 
said  to  Juxon,  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  manner, 
Rimimb€r  ;  and  the  generals  insisted  with  the  prelate, 
that  he  should  inform  them  of  the  king's  meaning. 
Jnxon  told  them,  that  the  king  had  charged  him  to  in- 
culcate on  his  son  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderers:  a 
sentiment  which  in  his  last  speech  he  had  before  de- 
clared. Aa  a  king,  Charles  was  not  free  from  faults ; 
but  as  a  man,  few  nad  ever  filled  the  throne,  who  were 
entitled  to  more  unoualified  praise. 

A  few  days  after  the  consummation  of  this  tragedy, 
the  commons  passed  a  vote,  abolishing  the  house  of 
peers  as  dangerous  and  useless,  and  a  like  vote  was 
passod  in  regard  to  the  monarchy.    It  waa  declared 
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high- treason  to  proclaim  or  otherwise  ackiiowM|e 
Ciiarlet  Stuart,  commoDly  called  the  prince  of  Wale* ; 
and  the  commons  ordered  a  new  great  seal  to  bo  en < 
graved,  on  which  that  assembly  was  represented,  witJi 
a  legend,  "  On  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by  Qod'i 
blessing  restored,  1648/' 


CHAPTER  HI. 
Tk§  CommonwaUh, 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  every  person  had  framed 
the  model  of  a  republic,  which,  how  new  or  absurd 
soever,  he  wished  to  impose  on  his  fellow  cititens. 
16491  '^^^  levellers  insisted  on  an  equal  distribution 
"^J  of  power  and  property :  the  millenarians,  or 
fifth  monarchy  men,  required  that  government  itself 
should  be  abolished,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  do 
minion  of  Christ,  whose  second  coming  they  sudden 
ly  expected ;  while  the  antinomians  asserted,  that  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law  were  supersed- 
ed, and  that  the  elect  were  guided  by  an  internal  prin- 
ciple more  perfect  and  divine. 

The  royalists  were  inflamed  with  the  hishest  resent- 
ment against  their  ignoble  adversaries  j  the  jrresbyte- 
rians  were  enraged  to  find  that  the  fniiU  or  their  la- 
bours were  ravished  from  them,  by  the  treachery  or 
superior  cunning  of  their  associates;  and  the  army, 
the  only  support  of  the  independent  republican  fao 
tion,  was  actuated  by  a  religious  frenzy,  which  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  even  to  its  friends. 

The  only  poise  against  these  irreffularides  of  action, 
was  the  great  influence  of  Oliver  CromwelL  Hating 
monarchy,  while  a  snbject;  despising  liberty,  while  a 
citizen  j  he  was  secretly  paving  the  way,  by  arliflctt 
and  conrase,  to  his  own  unlimited  authority. 

The  parliament  now  named  a  council  of  state,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-eight  members,  to  whom  all  addreea 
es  we-:*  made,  and  who  digested  all  business  befor« 
it  was  introduced  into  the  house.  Foreign  powers, 
occupied  in  wara  among  themselves,  had  no  leisiir« 
i.r  inclination  to  interpose  in  the  domestic  dissep- 
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tioni  of  thii  island ;  and  the  young  king,  poor  and  neg- 
lected, comforted  himself  amidst  his  present  dirtress- 
M  only  with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune.  The  situa- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland  alone  gave  any  inquie- 
tude to  the  new  republic. 

Argyle  and  his  partisans  had  proclaimed  Charles  II. 
in  Scotland }  but  on  condition  ''  of  his  good  behaTionr 
and  strict  obserrance  of  the  covenant :"  in  Ireland, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  having  contrived  to  assemble  an 
army  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  recovered  several  pla- 
ces from  the  parliament,  and  threatened  Dublin  with 
a  siege  ',  and  the  young  king  entertained  thoughts  of 
Yisiting  that  kin^om. 

Cromwell  aspired  to  a  situation  where  so  much  glo- 
ry  might  be  won,  and  so  much  authority  acquired; 
ind,  by  his  usual  cunning,  he  procured  from  the  coun- 
cil of  state  the  appointment  of  commander  in  chief  in 
that  island.  Many  disorders,  however,  in  England, 
and  particularly  in  the  army,  were  necessary  to  be 
composed,  before  he  set  out;  but  with  his  usual  felic- 
ity he  settled  affairs  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  un- 
dertake the  expedition. 

On  bis  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
the  army  of  Ormond,  whose  military  character  in  this 
action  received  some  stain.  He  then  hastened  to  Tre- 
dah,  which  was  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  with 
three  thousand  men ;  and  having  made  a  breach,  he 
ordered  a  general  assault  The  town  was  taken  sword 
in  hand ;  and  orders  being  issued  to  ^ve  no  quarter,  a 
cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the  garrison.  One  person 
alono  escaped,  to  be  the  messenger,  of  this  universal 
l»avoc  and  destruction. 

Cromwell  pretended  to  retaliate,  by  this  severe  ex- 
ecution, the  cruelty  of  the  Irish  massacre ;  and  though 
he  well  knew  that  nearly  the  whole  sarrison  were 
English,  his  barbarous  policy  bad  certainly  the  desired 
effect.    Every  town  before  which  he  presented  him- 


self, now  opened  its  gates  without  offering  any  resist- 
ance 'y  and  the  English  had  no  other  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, than  what  arose  from  fatigue  and  the  advanc- 
ed keasdn.  Fluxes  and  contaffious  distempers  destroy- 
ed great  numbers  of  them ;  Imt  the  English  garrisons 
of  Cork,  Kintale,  and  other  important  places,  deserted 
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Thia  desertion  of  the  English  pat  an  end  to  Or* 
jnond'a  authority  ;  and  leaving  the  island,  he  delegated 
bis  power  to  Clanricarde,  who  found  affairs  too  despe- 
rate to  admit  any  remedy.  Above  forW  thousand  Insfa 
passed  into  foreign  service  ;  and  in  tne  space  of  nine 
months,  Cromwell  had  almost  entirely  subdued  Ireland. 

In  the  mean  tin^.  Charles  being  informed  that  he 
16601  ^^  heen  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottish  par- 
'  liament,  was  at  length  persuaded,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  submit  to  the  severe  conditions  annexed  to 
his  receival  of  the  crown.  To  comply  with  these,  ire 
was  chiefly  induced  by  the  account  brought  him  of 
the  fate  or  Montrose,  who,  with  aH  the  circumstan- 
ces of  rage  and  contumely^  had  been  put  to  death  by 
bis  zeiJous  countrymen.  The  sentence  pronounced 
sgainst  Montro«e,  was^  that,  afler  beins;  hanged,  his 
bead  should  be  cat  on,  and  affixed  to  the  prison,  and 
that  his  legs  and  arms  should  be  stuck  up  on  the  foor 
chief  towns  in  the  kingdom.  H^e  told  the  clergy,  who 
insulted  over  his  fallen  fortunes,  that  they  were  a  mis- 
erably deluded  and  deluding  people.  ^  For  my  port^ 
addea  he,  **  I  am  much  prouder  to  have  my  head  at 
fixed  to  the  place  where  it  is  sentenced  to  stand,  tiiai 
to  have  my  picture  hong  in  the  king's  be^d-chamber 
So  far  from  being  sorry,  that  my  Quarters  are  to  be 
sent  to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom,  t  wish  that  1  had 
limbs  enow  to  be  dispersed  into  all  the  cities  of  Chris- 
tendom, there  to  remain  fui  testimonies  in  favour  of 
the  cause  for  which  I  suffer.'*  This  sentiment,  the 
same  evening,  he  threw  into  verse  5  and  the  poem 
•till  remains,  a  monMment  of  his  heroic  spirit,  and  no 
despicable  proof  of  his  poetic  genias.  Wrth  the  some 
constancy  be  ei^dured  tiie  last  act  of  the  executioner  j 
and  thus , perished,  i^  tpe  thirty -eighth  year  of  his  age, 
the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose. 

Charles,  in  consequence  of  bis  agreement  to  take 
the  covenant,  and  to  si:U>mit  to  other  hard  conditions, 
landed  in  Scotland ;  but  soon  found  himself  consider- 
ed as  a  mere  pageant  of  state,  and  that  the  few  re- 
maine  of  royalty  which  he  possessed,  served  onl^  fm 
draw  on  Jiim  the  greater  indignities.  A3  his  facility 
in  yielding  to  .every  demand  gave  some  reason  to 
doubt  i^is  sincerity,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
pass  through  a  pUblie  humiliatton.  Instead  ef  being 
erowned  as  he  expected. 
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The  advaoce  of  the  English  army  under  Cromwell^ 
could  not  appease  nor  soften  the  animosities  among 
the  parties  in  Scotland.  As  soon  as  the  English  par- 
liament found  that  the  treaty  between  Charles  and 
the  Scots  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  accommodation, 
they  prepared  for  war.  The  command  in  Ireland  was 
left  to  Ireton ;  and  Cromwell  being  declared  captnin- 
general  of  all  the  forces  in  England,  entered  Scotland 
with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  given  to 
Leslie,  who  entrenched  himself  between  Edinburgh 
and  Leith,  and  avoided  a  battle,  which  Cromwell  tried 
every  expedient  to  bring  on.  The  latter  was  at  length 
reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  he  had  even  embrac- 
ed the  resolution  of  sending  all  his  foot  and  artillery 
to  England  by  sea,  and  of  breaking;  through,  at  all  haz- 
ards, with  his  cavalry ;  but  the  madness  of  the  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics  preserved  him  from  this  dishonour. 
These  enthusiasts  had  not  only  enjoined  Charles  to 
witlidraw  from  the  army,  but  they  had  purged  it  of  four 
thousand  malignants,as  they  were  called,  though  reck- 
oned the  best  soldiers  in  the  nation  ;  and  on  the  faith 
of  visions,  forced  their  general,  in  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, lo  descend  from  an  advantajieous  station  upon 
the  hciivhts  of  Lamermure,  near  Dunbar,  with  a  view  ol 
attacking  the  English  in  their  retreat.  Cromwell,  see* 
ing  the  enemy's  camp  in  motion,  foretold  without  the 
help  of  revelations,  "  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
them  into  his  hands.''  He  gave  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate attack )  and  such  was  the  efibct  of  discipline, 
that  the  Scots,  though  double  in  number,  were  soon 
put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
About  three  thousand  were  slain,  and  nine  thou- 
sand taken  prisoners ;  and  Cromwell  following  up  hia 
advantage,  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 
The  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 
The  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  regaraed  by  Charles  as  a 
for*.ttn8te  event,  as  the  vanquished  were  now  obliged 
to  allow  him  more  authority.  Still,  however,  the  pro- 
testers kept  aloof  from  the  malignants. 

Charles  encamped  at  Torwood,  with  the  town  of 

16511  ^^'''''*'*^  behind  him,  and  cautiously  adhered  to 

^  defensive   measures;    but   Cromwdl,   passing 

over  the  frith  into  Fife,  posted  hin.self  in  his  rear. 
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and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  keep  hit 
station.  Charles,  reduced  to  despair,  embraced  a  res 
oiulion  worthy  or  a  younff  prince  contending  for  em- 
pire. The  roaid  to  England  faneing  open,  where  he  hop- 
ed to  be  joined  by  numerous  friends,  he  persuaded  the 
generals  to  march  thither }  and  with  one  consent  the 
army,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  roM 
from  their  camp,  and  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to- 
wards the  south. 

Cromwell,  leaving  Monk  with  seven  thousand  men 
to  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  followed  the 
king  with  ull  possible  expedKion.  Charles  found  him- 
self disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  increasins  hie 
army :  the  Scots  fell  off  in  great  numbers ;  the  Eng- 
lish presbyterians  and  the  royalists  were  unprepared 
to  joiii  him  3  and  when  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  hie 
forces  were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  roce 
from  his  camp  at  Torwood. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  established  government, 
that  the  commonwealth,  thouffh  very  unpopular,  had 
sufficient  influence  to  raise  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
ties ;  and  these,  united  with  the  regular  forces,  ena 
bled  Cromwell  to  fall  upon  the  king  at  Worcester 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  streets  of 
that  city  were  strewed  with  the  dead.  Hamilton,  a 
nobleman  of  bravery  and  honoar.  was  mortally  wound 
ed ;  Massey  was  wounded  ana  taken  prisoner :  and 
the  kinff  himself,  having  given  many  proofs  of  per 
sonal  valour,  was  obliged  to  fly.  The  whole  Scottish 
army  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

By  the  earl  of  Derby's  directions,  Charles  went  to 
Boscobel,  a  lone  bouse  on  the  bordcn  of  Staffordshire, 
inhabited  by  one  Penderell,  a  farmer,  who,  with  his 
four  brothers,  served  him  with  unshaken  fidelity. 
Having  clothed  the  king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they 
led  him  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  pretended  to 
employ  themselves  in  cuttins  fagsota.  For  better  con- 
cealment, he  mounted  an  oak,  where,  hid  among  the 
leaves,  he  saw  several  soldiers  pass  bv,  who  expressed 
in  his  hearing,  their  earnest  wishes  or  finding  him.  At 
length,  after  escaping  the  frequent  dangers  of  detec* 
tion,  the  king  embaued  on  board  a  vessel  at  Shore 
htm,  in  Sussex,  aad  arrived  safely  at  Fescamp  in  Nor 
mandy,  af\er  a  concealment  of  one  and  forty  Jayi 
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No  lenf  than  forty  luen  and  womep  bad  at  diffuent 
fimes  been  privy  to  his  concealmeDt,  jret  all  of  tbem 
proved  faithful  to  their  trust. 

The  battle  of  Worcester  afibrdod  CromweU  what 
he  called  bis  **  crowning  mercy  '"  and  he  now  discov- 
ered to  his  intimate  friends  bis  aspiring  views.  The 
iinpopularit;)r  of  the  parliament  aided  the  ambition  of 
this  enterprising  man,  and  paved  the  way  to  bis  exal- 
tation. Never,  however,  had  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try apprared  so  formidable  to  neignbouring  nations,  aa 
at  this  time.  Blake  had  raised  the  naval  glory  of  Eng- 
land to  a  greater  height  than  it  bad  attained  at  any 
formor  period.  In  Anierica,  the  Bermudas,  Antigua, 
Virginia,  and  Barbadoes,  were  reduced ;  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey. Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  under 
subjection  to  the  republic  ^  and  all  the  British  do- 
minions submitting,  parliament  turned  its  views  to  for- 
•ign  enterprises. 

The  dutch  were  the  first  that  felt  the  weight  of  their 
arms.  The  parliament  passed  the  famous  navigation 
act.  Letters  of  reprisal  were  granted  to  several  mer- 
chants, who  complained  of  injuries  which  they  had 
received  from  the  states :  and  above  eighty  Dutch 
ships  fell  into  their  hands,  and  were  made  prizes.  The 
cruelties  committed  on  the  English  at  Amboyna,  which 
bad  been  suffered  to  sleep  in  oblivion  for  thirty  years, 
wore  also  urged  as  a  ground  for  hostile  aggression. 

That  they  might  not  be  unprepared  for  the  war  with 
\6Sl\  ^^'^^  ^^^y  wcc  menaced,  the  states  equipped 
-■  a  fleet  of 'one  hundred  and  fifty  sail ',  and  gave 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  forty-two  ships  to  Van 
Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  talents,  to  protect  tlie 
Dutch  navigation  against  the  privateers  of  England. 
In  the  road  of  Dover,  he  met  with  Blake^  who  com- 
manded an  English  fleet  much  inferior  in  number. 
Who  was  the  aggressor  in  the  action  which  ensued,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  the  Dutch  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk,  and  another  taken. 

The  parliament  gladly  seixed  this  opportunity  of 
commencing  the  war  in  form.  Several  actions  now 
took  place  with  Tarious  aoccess.  At  length,  Tromp 
■econded  by  De  Ruyter,  met  near  the  Ooodviin  Sanaa 
with  Blake,  wbo,  thooflfa  his  fleat  wan  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Dntcb,  declined  not  the  combat.    JBotb  aides 
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fought  with  the  greatest  bravery  ,  bat  the  advantage 
remained  with  the  Dutch;  and  after  this  victory^ 
Tromp,  in  a  bravado,  fixed  a  broom  to  his  mast-head, 
as  if  resolved  to  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  wipe 
16531  ^"  ^>'  disgrace ;  and  a  deet  of  eighty  sail  was 
ioooj  g^^j  out,  commanded  by  Blake,  and  under  him 
by  Dean  and  Monk.  As  the  English  lay  off  Portland, 
they  descried  a  Dutch  fleet  of^eventy-six  vessels, 
sailing  up  the  channel  with  three  hundred  merchant- 
men, unaer  the  command  of  Trorop  and  De  Ruyter. 
A  most  furious  battle  commenced,  and  continued  for 
three  days,  with  the  utmost  i age  and  obstinacy ;  and 
Blake,  who  was  victor,  could  ncarcely  be  said  to  have 
gained  more  honour  than  tht)  vanquished.  Tromp 
made  a  skilful  retreat,  and  after  losing  eleven  ships 
of  war,  and  thirty  merchantmen,  reached  the  coast  of 
Holland. 

This  defeat,  together  with  the  loss  which  their  trade 
sustained  by  the  war,  inclined  the  states  to  peace ; 
but  parliament  did  not  receive  their  overtures  in  a  fa- 
vourable manner ;  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  dissolution 
of  that  assembly  by  Cromwell,  as  an  event  likely  to 
render  their  affairs  more  prosperous. 

Cromwell,  sensible  that  parliament  entertained  a 
jealousy  of  his  power,  which  they  wished  to  restrain, 
determined  to  anticipate  their  designs.  A  council  of 
officers  presented  a  remonstrance,  complaining  of  the 
arrears  due  to  the  army,  and  demanding  that  a  new 
parliament  should  be  summoned.  To  this  the  parlia- 
ment made  a  sharp  reply :  and  Cromwell  in  a  rage  has- 
tened to  the  house,  attended  by  three  hundred  soldiers, 
some  of  whom  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lob- 
by, and  some  on  the  stairs.  He  reproached  the  par- 
liament for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  and  oppression! 
and  commanding  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he 
himself  went  out  the  last,  and  ordering  the  doors  to 
be  locked,  departed  to  bis  lodgings  at  Wnitehall. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  by  this  violent  measure 
monopolixed  the  whole  civil  and  military  power  in 
the  kingdom,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  of  a  good  fami- 
ly, though  their  estate  was  small.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  extremely  dissolute  and  dissipated  \ 
but  he  was  snddenly  seised  with  the  spirit  of  reibrma 
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tioQ,  and  entered  into  all  the  zeal  and  ngour  of  the 
)uritan8.  His  affairs  being  embarrassed,  he  took  a 
.aim  at  St.  Ives,  and  applied  himself  to  agriculture 
but  this  expedient  involved  him  in  (j^rcater  difficultiea. 
The  length  of  his  prayers,  together  with  the  genera, 
abstraction  of  his  mind,  prevented  him  from  paying 
due  attention  to  his  farm  ;  and  urged  by  his  wants,  ana 
the  religious  principles  he  had  imbibed,  he  had  made 
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ThU  sbadow  of  a  parliameot  being  diMoWed,  Um 
council  of  officers  oow  propotod,  that  the  tapreme  ao 
thority  aboald  be  vetted  in  a  tingle  perton,  who  should 
be  ttiled  the  protkotor  ;  and  a  new  instrument  of 
government  being  prepared,  Cromwell  was  declared 
mroUetOTf  and  installed  with  great  solemnity  in  that 
oigh  office.  Bj  the  plan  of  this  new  legislature,  a 
council  was  appointed,  which  was  not  to  exceed  twen- 
ty-one, nor  be  fewer  than  thirteen  persons.  The  pro* 
tector,  however,  was  to  possess  all  the  executive  pow> 
er ;  but  the  advice  of  toe  council  was  to  be  taken  oi 
every  important  occasion.  A  parliament  was  to  be 
summoned  every  three  years,  and  allowed  to  sit  five 
months,  without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dissolu- 
tion. The  bills  which  they  passed  were  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  protector  for  bis  assent ;  but  if  within  twen 
ty  days  that  assent  was  not  obtained^  they  were  to  be 
come  laws  by  the  authority  of  parliament  alone.  A 
standing  army  was  established,  and  funds  were  assign- 
ed for  its  support.  During  the  intervals  of  parliament, 
the  protector  and  council  had  the  power  of  enacting 
laws,  which  were  to  be  valid  till  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislative  body.  The  protector  was  to  enjoy  hit 
office  during  life }  and,  on  bis  death,  the  council  was 
to  fill  up  the  yacancy.  The  council  of  state,  named 
by  the  instrument,  were  men  entirely  (^-^voted  to 
Cromwell,  and  not  likely  ever  to  combine  agai.-«sthim. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  distractio'^s  in 
this  system  of  civil  polity,  the  military  force  of  Lug 
land  was  exerted  witn  vigour,  conduct,  and  unanimity. 
The  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  u- 
ter  an  engagement  of  two  days,  defeated  the  Dutch 
under  Tromp  j  and  in  an  anotoer  engagement,  when 
Blake  commanded,  Tromp  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  this  decided  the  action.  The  Dutch  regarded 
2ess  the  loss  of  thirty  ships  which  were  sunk  and  Uken, 
than  the  catastrophe  of  their  brave  admiral.  At  length, 
l^^l  however,  a  defensive  league  was  contracted  be- 
^^•»  tween  the  two  republics,  on  terms  very  honour- 
able and  advantageous  to  England  ^  and  Cromwell,  as 
protector,  signed  the  treaty  of  pacification. 

Cromwell,  however,  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
prejidiees  entertained  against  his  eovemment,  by  tht 
iispoaitioD  of  the  parliament  wbioi  ha  had  sommos 
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•d.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  elec- 
tions had  been  favoarable  to  libertr.  The  imali  bor 
oughty  as  being  most  exposed  to  influence  and  corrup- 
tion, bad  been  disfranchised ;  and  of  foor  hundred 
members  who  represented  England,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  were  chosen  by  the  counties.  These  meas- 
ores,  however,  failed  to  procure  him  the  confidence 
of  the  people  -,  and  the  first  business  on  which  the  par 
liament  entered,  was  to  discuss  the  pretended  instru 
ment  of  government,  and  the  authority  which  Crom* 
well  had  assumed  over  the  nation.  Cromwell  obliged 
the  members  to  sign  a  recognition  of  his  authority,  and 
an  engagement  not  to  propose  or  consent  to  any  alter- 
ation in  the  government,  as  settled  in  a  single  person 
and  a  parliament }  but,  finding  that  conspiracies  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  members  and  some 
malcontent  officers,  he  hastened  to  dissolve  this  dan- 
gerous assembly. 

After  this,  the  protector  exerted  himself  against  the 
16A51  ''^^®''®'*^  ^^  Charles,  who  had  appointed  a  day 
^  offfeneral  rising  throughout  England;  and  in 
order  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  him- 
self, he  extended  his  enterprises  to  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope. He  compelled  the  French  to  comply  with  ev- 
ery proposal  which  he  thought  fit  to  make,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  greatest  indisnities. 

The  extensive  but  feeble  empire  of  Spain  in  the 
West  Indies,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  protector ', 
and,  in  order  to  humble  that  power,  he  equipped  two 
squadrons }  one  under  Blake  entered  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  spread  terror  every  where.  To  the  other, 
under  Pen  and  Venables,  Jamaica  surrendered  without 
a  blow ;  and  that  island  has  ever  since  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  the  chief  acquisition  which  they 
owe  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Cromwell. 

Blake  being  informed  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen 
ships  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Canaries,  sailed  thither, 
ana  found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  bay 
was  strongly  fortified ;  but  nothing  could  daunt  th« 
spirit  of  Blsike.  In  spite  of  the  Spanish  forts  and  bat- 
teries, the  English  admiral  steered  into  the  bay :  and 
after  a  resistance  of  four  hoars,  the  enemy  abanooned 
their  ships,  which  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  that  gallani 
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officer.  Being  dioost  worn  out  with  a  dnpBj  mi 
■cunry,  he  hastened  home,  thuthe  might  die  in  hit  na- 
tive coontnr  3  bat  he  expired  as  he  came  within  sight 
of  land.  Never  ^as  a  man  more  sincerely  respected, 
even  by  those  of  opposite  principles.  He  was  an  in- 
flexible republican^  and  the  late  cnangea  were  thought 
to  be  no  waj  grateful  Co  him  ;  but  he  remarked  to  the 
seamen,  "  It  is  still  our  duty  to  fight  for  our  countiy, 
into  whose  hands  soever  the  government  may  fall." 

The  conduct  of  the  protector  in  foreign  affairs, 
though  often  rash,  was  fuil  of  vigour.  The  great  mina 
of  Cromwell  was  intent  on  spresJing  the  Oime  of  the 
English  nation ;  and  it  was  his  boast,  that  he  would 
render  the  name  of  an  Enfflishman  at  much  feared  and 
revered  as  ever  was  that  of  a  Roman.  In  his  civil  and 
domestic  administration,  he  paid  sreac  regard  both  to 
justice  and  clemency.  All  the  chief  omces  in  the 
courts  of  judicature  were  filled  with  men  of  integritr ; 
and  amidst  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  decrees  of  the 
jodffes  were  unwarped  by  partiality. 

Cromwell  now  judging  that  he  had  sufficiently  es- 
tablished his  authority,  summoned  another  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  though  he  had  used  every  art  to  influence 
the  elections,  he  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  the  most  violent  measures  to  procure  an  as- 
cendency in  the  house.  He  placed  gUards  at  the  door, 
who  oermitted  only  such  to  enter  as  produced  a  war- 
rant from  the  council.  The  parliament  voted  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  titles  in  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  of  his 
family ;  and  colonel  Jephson,  in  order  to  sound  the 
inclinations  of  the  house,  ventured  to  move,  that  they 
should  bestow  the  crown  on  Cromwell.  When  the 
protector  afterwards  affected  to  ask  what  could  induce 
Aim  to  make  such  a  motion  ;  "  As  long,"  •  said  Jeph- 
son, '<  as  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  parliament,  I  must 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  whatever 
offence  I  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  yoa.*' 
*'  Qm  thee  gone,"  said  Cromwell,  giving  him  a  gentle 
blow  on  the  shoulder,  "  get  thee  gone  for  a  maid  fel- 
low as  thoQ  art." 

At  length,  a  motion  in  form  %vas  made  by  aldermai 
Pack,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  inveating  Crom- 
well with  the  royal  dignity.  The  chief  opposition 
came  fh>m  the  osaal  adierents  of  the  prctector,  the 
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general  officers,  particularly  Lambert,  who  had  long 
entertained  hopes  of  succeeding  him.  Houevcr,  the 
bill  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority ;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  reason  with  Uromwell, 
lfi671  ^^  ^  overcome  the  scruples  which  he  pretend- 
^  ed  against  such  a  liberal  offer.  The  conference 
lasted  several  days;  but  the  opposition  which  Crom- 
well dreaded  was  not  that  which  came  from  Lambert 
and  his  adherents :  it  was  that  which  he  met  with  in 
his  own  family,  and  from  men  the  most  devoted  to  his 
interests.  Fleetwood  had  married  his  daughter,  and 
Desborow  his  sister;  yet  these  men  told  him.  that  if 
he  accepted  of  the  crown,  they  would  instantly  throw 
up  their  commissions,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  serve  him.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  a  gener- 
al mutiny  of  the  army  was  justly  dreaded,  if  this  ai^bi- 
tious  project  hid  been  carried  into  execution;  and 
therefore  Cromwell,  after  long  doubt  and  perplexity, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  refuse  the  crown.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating  his 
successor,  and  assigned  him  a  perpetual  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  fleet  and  army,  and  the  support  of 
the  civil  government. 

The  parliament  was  again  assembled,  and  the  pro- 
tector endeavoured  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a 
civil  magistrate,  by  placing  no  guards  at  thfc  door  of 
either  house  :  but  he  soon  found  ho^'  '.ncompatible 
liberty  is  with  a  militanr  usurpation.  The  commons 
assumed  the  power  of  readmitting  those  members 
whom  the  council  had  formerly  excluded ;  and  an  in- 
contestable majority  declared  themselves  against  tbe 
protector.  Dreading  combinations  between  the  mem- 
bers and  the  malcontents  in  the  army,  Cromwell  de- 
termined to  dissolve  the  parliament  without  delay ; 
and  when  ur^ed  by  Fleetwood  and  others  of  his  friends 
not  to  precipitate  himself  into  so  rash  a  measure,  he 
iwore  oy  the  living  God  that  they  should  not  sit  a  mo- 
ment longer. 

These  distractions  at  home,  however,  did  not  render 
the  protector  inattentive  to  foreign  affairs.  The  Span- 
iards were  defeated  at  Dunes  by  the  combined  armies 
of  France  and  England^  and  Dunkirk  being;  soon  af 
ter  surrendered,  was  delivered  to  Cromwell.  He  com 
mitted  the  government  of  that  important  place   U 
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Lockhut,  who  had  married  hit  niece,  and  was  hit  am 
bauador  at  the  court  of  France. 
These  ancceasee  abroad  were  more  than  coanter- 


eir  Henry  Slingsby  and  Dr.  Hnettwere  condemned  to 
be  beheaded.  The  army  was  ripe  for  a  matiny ;  and 
Fleetwood  and  his  wife,  who  had  adopted  republican 
principles,  began  to  estrange  themselves  from  Crom- 
well. His  other  daughters  were  no  less  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  royal  cause  j  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clay 
pole,  hia  peculiar^  favourite,  destroyed  all  hia  enjoy 
menta. 

All  compoaure  of  mind  aeemed  now  for  ever  fled 
from  the  protector.  He  saw  nothing  around  him  but 
treacherous  frien'^  or  enraged  enemies :  and  death, 
which  he  had  so  oflen  braved  in  the  field,  haunted  him 
in  every  scene  of  business  or  repose.  £very  action 
betrayed  the  terrors  under  which  he  laboured.  He 
never  moved  a  step  without  guards;  he  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes :  and  he  seldom  slept  above  three 
nighta  together  in  the  aame  chamber. 

The  contagion  of  his  mind  began  to  affect  his  body 
He  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  chansed  into 
a  tertian  ague.  Dangerous  symptoms  soon  made  their 
appearance.  CasUng  bis  eyes  towards  that  future 
existence,  which,  though  once  familiar  to  him,  had 
been  considerably  obliterated  by  the  hurry  of  business, 
Cromwell  asked  Goodwin,  one  of  his  preachers,  if  it 
were  true  that  the  elect  could  never  fall  or  suffer  final 
reprobation T  "Nothing  more  certain/'  replied  the 
preacher.  "Then  I  am  safe,"  said  the  protector, 
"  for  I  am  sore  that  I  was  once  in  a  state  of  grace." 

He  died  on  the  third  of  September,  a  day  which  he 
bad  always  considered  as  propitious  to  him,  in  the  fif- 
ty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  A  violent  tempest,  which 
immediately  succeeded  his  death,  served  as  a  aubject 
of  discourse  to  the  vulgar;  and  his  partisana,  as  well 
as  bis  enemies,  endeavoured,  by  forced  inferences,  to 
interpret  this  event  as  a  confirmation  of  their  particu 
larprejudices. 

The  private  conduct  of  Cromwell,  as  a  son,  a  bus. 
band,  a  father,  and  a  friend,  merits  praise  rather  thai 
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cenaare ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  character  wm  a 
compound  of  all  the  virtuea  and  all  the  ricea  which 
apriog  from  violent  ambition  and  wild  fanaticiBui. 

Cromwell  was  aurrounded  with  so  manjr  difficttltiea, 
that  it  was  thought  he  could  not  much  longer  have 
extended  hia  usurped  adminiatration  ,  but  when  that 
powerful  hand  was  removed,  which  conducted  the 
government,  evenr  one  expected  a  sudden  dissolution 
of  the  baseless  fabric.  Richard,  hia  aon,  posaeased 
no  talents  for  government,  and  only  the  virtues  of 
private  life  j  yet  the  council  recognized  his  succes- 
sion. His  brother  Henry,  who  governed  Ireland  with 
popularity,  insured  him  the  ot^d'ence  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  Monk,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  fami- 
ly of  Cromwell,  proclaimed  the  new' protector  in  Scot- 
land. Above  ninety  addreases  from  the  counties  and 
BHMt  considerable  corporations  congratulated  Richard 
16591  ^°  ^''  accession;  and  a  parliament  being  call- 
•■  ed,  all  the  commons  at  first,  without  hesiution, 
aigned  an  engagement  not  to  alter  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater 
dangera  were  justly  apprehended.  The  most  consid- 
erable officers  of  the  army,  with  Fleetwood  and  Lam- 
bert at  their  head,  were  entering  into  cabuls  agatn«t 
Richard.  The  young  protector,  having  neither  reso- 
lution nor  pent  j^tion,  was  prevailed  on  to  give  hia 
consent  for  calling  a  general  council  of  officers,  who 
were  no  sooner  aaserobled,  than  they  voted  a  remon- 
strance, in  which  they  lamented  Uiat  M«  good  old 
eatiae,  as  they  termed  it,  was  neglected  ;  and  they  pro- 
posed, aa  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power 
ahould  be  entrusted  to  some  person,  in  whom  they 
might  all  confide.  The  protector  was  justly  alarmed 
at  theae  movements  among  the  officers ;  and  some  of 
hia  partiaans  oflfered  to  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues 
by  tne  death  of  Lambert ;  but  Richard  declared  that 
he  would  not  purchaae  power  by  such  sanguinary 
measures. . 

The  parliament  was  no  less  alarmed  at  these  milita- 
ry cabala,  and  passed  a  vote,  that  there  should  be  no 
general  council  of  officers,  without  the  protector's 
consent.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  l^he  offi* 
cere  hastened  to  Richard,  and  demanded  the  dissoiu* 
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tion  of  Uie  parliainent.  The  protector  wanted  the 
resolution  to  deny,  and  possessed  little  ability  to  re- 
sist this  demand ;  and  he  soon  after  signed  his  owo 
resignation  in  form.  Henry,  the  deputy  of  Ireland, 
was  endowed  with  the  same  moderate  disposition  aa 
bis  brother ;  and  though  his  popularity  and  influence 
in  that  country  were  very  considerable,  he  ouietly  re- 
signed his  authority  and  returned  to  England. 

Thus  fell,  aw  once,  the  protectorate  house  of  Crom- 
well; but,  by  a  rare  fortune,  it  suffered  no  molesta- 
tion. Richard  continued  to  possess  an  estate,  which 
he  had  burdened  with  a  debt  contracted  for  the  inter- 
ment of  his  father.  After  the  restoration,  though  un> 
molested,  he  travelled  for  some  years,  and  then  re- 
turning to  England,  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  He 
was  beloved  for  his  social  virtues,  and  happier  in  tran- 
quillity and  retirement  than  he  could  have  been  by  the 
applause  of  empty  fame  and  the  gratifications  of  the 
most  successful  ambition. 

The  council  of  officers,  in  whom  the  supreme  au- 
thority was  now  lodged,  agreed  to  revive  the  long 
parliament.  The  members  little  exceeded  seventy  in 
number;  but  they  took  care  to  thwart  the  measureir 
of  the  officers ;  and  they  appointed  Fleetwood  lieu 
tenant-general  only  during  tne  pleasure  of  the  house. 

The  conduct  or  the  parliament  gave  great  disgust 
to  the  general-officers,  who  resolved  to  dissolve  an 
assembly  by  which  they  were  vehemently  opposed. 
Accordingly,  Lambert  drew  together  some  troops,  and 
intercepting  the  members  as  they  came  to  the  nouse, 
tent  them  home  under  a  military  escort. 

The  officers  now  found  themselves  again  in  posses- 
sion of  supreme  power ;  but  to  save  appearances,  they 
elected  twenty-three  persons,  called  a  eommittee  of 
B^fety,  which  they  pretended  to  invest  with  sovereign 
authority.  Throughout  the  three  kingdoms  there  pre- 
vailed nothing  but  melancholy  fears  of  a  bloody  mns 
sacre  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  perpetual  ser 
vitude  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

But  amidst  these  gloomy  prospects,  a  nicans  was 
preparing  for  the  king  to  mount  in  peace  the  throne 
of  nit  ancestors.  General  George  Monk,  to  whos« 
prudence  and  loyalty  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
IS  chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  was  the  second  sou  of  a« 
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aont  urable  family  in  Dovonthire,  but  •omewhat  goiM 
tu  decay.  He  hod  betaken  binuelf,  in  early  yottth,  to 
tlie  prol'euion  of  arms  -,  and  by  hit  humane  disposition 
he  gained  the  good  will  of  the  ioldiera,  who  usually 
called  him  honeal  Gtorgt  Monk.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  moderation ;  and,  from  the  candour  of  bis  be- 
haviour, he  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  ropralists,  and 
was  suspended  for  a  time.  At  the  siege  of  Nantwich, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  br  Fairfax,  and  sent  tu  the 
Tower,  where  be  endured,  about  two  years,  all  the 
rigours  of  poverty  and  confinement}  and  it  was  not 
tifl  after  the  royalists  were  totally  subdued  that  be  re- 
covered his  liberty. 

Monk,  however  distressed,  had  always  refused  the 
most  inviting  offers  from  the  parliament }  but  Crom- 
well, sensible  of  bis  merit,  prevailed  on  him  to  engage 
in  the  wars  against  the  Irisn,  who  were  considered  aa 
rebels  both  by  the  king  and  parliament.  He  after- 
wards fought  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  reduction  of  that 
kingdom,  was  left  with  the  supreme  command.  In  that 
capacity,  he  gave  satisfaction  botl)  to  tne  people  and 
the  soldiery ;  and  foreseeing  that  the  good  will  of  th. 
army  might  eventually  be  of  great  service  to  him,  h( 
cultivated  their  friendship  with  assiduity  and  success 

Hearing  that  Lambert  was  advancing  northward, 
Monk  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  committee 
of  safety  ;  but  his  chief  aim  was  to  gain  time,  and  re- 
lax the  preparations  of  his  enemies.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  nation  bad  falien  into  anarchy.  While  Lam- 
bert's forces  were  assembling  at  Newcastle,  Haxelrig 
and  Moriey  took  possession  of  Portsmouth  for  the 
parliament :  and  admiral  Lawson,  entering  the  river 
Thames,  declared  on  the  same  side.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don established  a  kind  of  separate  government  within 
itself}  and  Fleetwood  was  unable  to  support  the 
baseless  fabric,  which  was  every  where  falling  to  pie- 
ces. 

Monk,  who  had  passed  the  Tweed,  though  informed 
of  the  restoration  of  parliament,  continued  to  advance 
at  the  bead  of  about  six  thousand  men.  In  all  the 
eounties  through  which  he  parsed,  the  gentry  flocked 
to  bim  with  addresses,  requesting  that  he  would  aasist 
in  restoring  the  nation  to  peace  and  tranquillity ;  bii 
hm  iffected  not  to  favonr  tnem 
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Monk  and  his  army  soon  reached  the  metropolis. 
16601  '^^®  common-council  of  London  having  refused 
^  to  submit  to  an  assessment,  and  declared  that 
till  a  free  parliament  imposed  taxes  they  would  make 
no  payment,  Monk  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  city, 
and  seize  twelve  persons  the  most  obnoxious  to  the 
parliament.  With  this  order  he  immediately  com- 
plied, and  apprehended  as  many  as  he  could  of  the 
proscribed  persons ;  but  soon  reflecting  that  by  this 
action  he  had  broke  through  the  cautious  ambiguity 
which  he  had  Mtherto  maintained,  and  rendered  niin- 
self  the  tool  of  a  parliament  whose  tyranny  had  long 
bteii  odious  to  the  nation,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
house,  requiring  them,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens, 
soldiers,  and  whole  commonwealth,  to  issue  writs 
within  a  week  for  the  filling  of  their  assembly,  and  to 
fix  the  time  for  their  own  dissolution  and  the  meeting 
of  a  new  parliament.  He  then  marched  with  his  army 
into  the  city,  and  requesting  the  mayor  to  summon  a 
common-council,  he  apologized  for  his  late  conduct, 
and  desired  that  they  might  mutually  plight  their  faith 
for  a  strict  union  between  the  city  ana  army,  in  every 
measure  which  might  conduce  to  the  settlement  of 
the  commonwealth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  which 
this  intelligence  conveyed  3  and  the  funeral  of  the 
parliament  was  celebrated  by  the  populace  with  marks 
of  hatred  and  derision.  The  secluded  members  were 
i'nvited  by  the  general  to  enter  the  house,  and  appear- 
ed to  be  the  majority.  Votes  were  passed  favourable 
to  the  views  of  Monk}  and  writs  were  issued  for  Uie 
immediate  assembling  of  a  new  parliament. 

When  the  parliament  met,  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
a  gentleman  well  aflected  to  the  king's  service,  was 
chosen  speaker ;  and  the  general  having  sounded  the 
inclinations  of  the  assembler,  gave  directions  to  the 

? resident  of  the  council  to  inform  them,  that  one  sir 
ohn  Granville,  a  servant  of  the  king,  was  now  at  the 
door  with  a  letter  to  the  commons.  This  intelligence 
excited  the  loudest  acclamations ;  Granville  was  call- 
ed in ;  and,  without  one  dissenting  voice,  a  committe* 
was  apDointed  to  preplMB  an  answer. 

The  King's  deolaration,  which  was  immediitely  pab* 
Ushed,  offered  a  geaenU  amnettj,  with  the  ezcaplioa 
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oirfy  of'saoh  p«rtoiM  n  should  b«  made  bj  psrlia* 
oient}  it  prumited  liberty  of  conacience  ;  and  assured 
tfae  poldiera  of  all  their  arrears,  with  a  continuance  uf 
the  same  pay. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  spirit  by  which  the  king* 
dom,  as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated,  hasten- 
ed to  reinstate  themseWes  in  their  ancient  authority  j 
and  the  two  houees  attended,  while  the  king  wns  pro- 
clnimed  with  jrreat  solemnity  in  Palaoe-yard,  at  While- 
hall,  and  at  Temple-bar.  A  committee  of  lords  and 
commons  was  despatched  to  invite  his  maiesty  to  re- 
turn, and  take  possession  of  the  throne ;  and  the  king, 
embarking  at  Scheveling,  landed  at  Dover,  where  he 
was  met  by  Monk,  whom  he  cordialljr  embraced.  On 
the  29th  of  May,  which  was  also  his  birth-day,  Charles 
entered  London,  amidst  the  most  joyAil  congratula- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Tkt  riign  ^  Chmiu  IL 

Whkh  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  was 


1660] 


thiKy  years  of  age.    He  possessed  a  vigorous 


constitution,  a  fine  shape,  a  manly  figure,  and  a 
gracefbl  air ;  and  though  his  features  were  harsh,  yet 
his  countenance  was  lively  and  engaging.  No  prince 
ever  received  a  crown  with  the  more  cordial  attach- 
ment of  his  subjects :  and  the  ease  and  afiability  of 
his  manners  were  well  calculated  to  confirm  this  pop 
ularity. 

In  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  the  king  gave  great 
satisfVK:tion  to  the  nation.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created 
earl  of  Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and  prime-minis- 
ter ;  the  dake  of  Ormond,  steward  of  the  household ; 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  high-treasurer ;  and  sir  Ed- 
ward Nicholas,  se<rrotary  of  state.  Admiral  Montagie, 
who  had  carried  a  fleet  to  receive  his  majesty,  without 
wailing  for  the  orders  of  parliament,  was  created  earl 
of  Sandwich ;  and  Monk,  who,  withoat  efi'usion  of 
btood,  by  his  eaotious  and  disinterested  condact,  set* 
tied  the  afiaita  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  restored 
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his  iniured  tOTereign  to  the  vacant  throne,  waa  creat* 
ed  duke  of  Albemarle.  Into  the  king's  council  were 
admitted  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation,  without 
regard  to  former  distinctions ;  the  presby  teriana,  equal- 
ly with  the  royalists,  shared  this  honour. 

All  judicial  proceedings,  transacted  in  the  name  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  protector,  were  ratified  by  « 
new  law :  and  the  act  or  indemnity  passed  both  hous- 
es, and  soon  received  the  royal  assent.  The  regicides, 
with  Vane  and  Lambert,  were  alone  excepted  j  and 
all  who  had  sitten  in  any  illcrgal  high  court  of  justice, 
were  declared  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  in  the 
Btate. 

The  next  business  was  the  settlement  of  the  king's 
revenue.    They  granted  him  one  hundred  thousand 

rtounds  a-year,  in  lieu  of  the  tenures  of  wards  and 
iverics,  which  had  long  been  considered  as  a  grievous 
burden  by  the  nobility  and  gentry;  and  they  voted, 
that  the  settled  revenue  of  the  crown,  for  all  charges, 
should  amount  to  tlie  annual  sum  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  j  but,  still  jealous  of  liberty, 
)hey  scarcely  assigned  sufficient  funds  for  two  thirds 
of  that  sum ;  and  thus  left  the  care  of  fulfilling  thcii 
engagements  to  the  future  consideration  of  parlia 
ment. 

The  next  object  which  interested  the  pablic,  was 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  regicides.  Harri- 
son, Scot,  Carew,  Clement,  Jones,  Scrope,Axtel,  Hack- 
er, Coke,  and  Hugh  Peters,  suffered  with  the  confi- 
dence of  mar^rs.  The  rest  of  the  king's  judges  were 
reprieved. 

After  the  parliament  had  sitten  about  two  months, 
the  king  dissolved  that  assembly  in  a  speech  full  or 
the  roost  gracious  expressions.  The  army  was  also 
disbanded  ;  and  no  more  troops  were  retained  than  « 
few  guards  and  garrisons,  about  one  thousand  horse 
and  four  thousand  foot.  This,  however,  was  the  first 
appearance  of  a  regular  standing  army,  under  the  mon- 
archy, in  this  island. 

Clarendon,  whose  daughter,  Ann  H^de,  was  now 
married  to  the  duke  of  York,  by  bis  wisdom,  his  jus 
tice,  and  his  prudence,  equally  promoted  the  interest 
of  the  king  and  the  people :  but  his  conduct  in  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  has  been  cen« 
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rared  by  many.  Chariei  biTing  obeenred  tiiat  presby- 
terianiim  was  not  a  religion  for  a  gentleman,  it  wae 
reeoWed  to  restore  prelacy  in  Scotland.  Sharp,  who 
had  been  oommiuioned  by  the  preabyte riant  in  Scot^ 
land  to  manage  their  interetta  with  the  king,  was  per- 
aaaded  to  aMndon  hit  party,  and,  aa  a  reward  for  hia 
tergivertation,  wat  created  archbithop  of  St.  An- 
drews. The  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  waa 
chiefljT  intrusted  to  him :  and  he  became  extremely 
obnozioua  to  his  former  friends. 

In  England,  the  new  parliament,  laying  hold  of  the 
prejudicea  which  prevailed  among  the  presbyterian 
sect,  in  order  to  eject  them  fVom  their  livings,  requir- 
ed that  every  clergyman  should  be  re-ordained,  if  he 
had  not  before  received  episcopal  ordination  )  should 
16621  ^^^^^'^  ^i*  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in 
'o<»J  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  should  take  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  3  should  abjure  the  sol- 
emn league  and  covenant;  and  should  renounce  the 
principle  of  taking  arms  against  the  king,  on  any  pre- 
sence whataoever.  This  act,  and  others  which  passed 
about  the  same  time,  have  been  the  best  supports  of 
the  state,  by  joining  it  closely  with  the  church.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  by  these  eniict- 
ments  the  king's  promises  of  toleration  and  indulgence 
to  tender  consciences  waa  entirely  eluded  or  broken. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relin- 

auished  their  curea^  and  aaorificed  their  intereat  to 
beir  principlea. 

Before  Um  parliament  roee,  the  court  waa  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  princesa  Cathe- 
rine of  Portugal,  to  whom  the  king  waa  betrothed, 
and  with  whom  he  received  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  two  fortresses  of  Tangier  in  Africa, 
tnd  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies,  by  way  of  dowry 
Thia  marriage,  however,  waa  far  from  proving  auspi" 
eiotts,  aa  the  queen  waa  never  able  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband. 

Charles,  preaaed  by  pecuniary  dlfficultiea,  in  order 
to  raise  money,  as  well  aa  to  aave  eipenses,  sold  Dun- 
kirk to  France,  for  four  hundred  thousand  pounda.  To 
this  measure  he  waa  advised  bv  Clarendon.  The 
value  of  this  aequisition  waa  ao  little  underaiood  by 
roL.  II.  6 
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die  Frenrii  king,  that  he  thought  he  had  made  a  hard 
bargaia. 

Charles  ittued  a  declaration^  under  pretence  of 
mitigating  the  rigonn  contained  in  the  act  of  uniform- 
ity: but  the  foundation  of  this  measure  was  of  a  TAry 
different  nature.  The  king,  during  hit  exile,  had  im- 
bibed  ttronff  preiudicet  in  favour  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  though  he  fluctuated  during  hit  whole  reign, 
between  irreligion,  which  he  more  openly  profetted, 
and  popery,  to  which  he  retained  a  ttrong  propensity, 
hit  brother  the  duke  of  York  had  enterea  with  zeal 
into  all  the  principlet  of  that  theological  party,  and 
by  hit  application  to  butinets,  which  Charlet  disliked, 
had  acquired  a  great  atcendency  over  him.  On  pre- 
tence  of  easing  the  protestant  dissenters,  thejr  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  introducing  a  general  toleration,  and 
giving  the  catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
at  least  in  private  houses.  The  parliament,  however, 
refused  their  concurrence  in  this  measure ;  and,  in 
16631  ^^^^  ^^  deprive  the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the 
■I  two  houses  agreed  in  a  remonstrance  against 
them.  The  king  insisted  no  farther  at  present  on  this 
project  of  indulgence ;  and  he  issued  a  vague  procla- 
mation  affainst  Jesuits  and  Romish  priests.  In  return 
for  this  the  commons  voted  him  a  supply  of  four  sub- 
sidies ;  and  this  was  the  last  time  that  taxes  were  lev- 
ied in  that  manner. 

In  proportion  as  the  king  found  himself  established 
on  the  throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himself  from  Cla- 
rendon, whose  character  was  so  little  suited  to  his 
own.  Charles's  partiality  for  the  catholics  was  always 
opposed  by  this  minister,  who,  conscious  of  integrity 
and  of  faithful  services,  disdained  to  enter  into  any 
connexion  with  the  royal  mistresses. 

The  irregular  pleasures  of  Charles,  and  the  little 
regard  he  paid  to  decency  in  his  public  mistresses, 
could  not  but  give  offence  to  the  nation.  It  was  found 
that  the  virtues  which  he  possessed  were  more  showy 
than  substantial:  that  his  bounty  proceeded  rather 
from  facility  of  disposition  than  generosity  :  that  while 
be  seemed  affable  to  all,  his  heart  was  little  suscepti- 
ble of  friendship ;  and  that  he  secretly  entertained  a 
bad  opinion  of  mankind,  no  proof  that  he  was  actuated 
by  better  motives.    But  what  was  most  injuriout  t« 
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tfie  king*!  repaUtion,  was  the  neglect  o<  his  own  and 
hit  father's  adherents,  whom  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
porertj  and  distress,  aggravated  by  the  cruel  disap- 
pointment of  their  sanguine  hopes,  and  bj  seeing  ra- 
▼our  and  preferment  bestowed  on  their  most  in  veto* 
rate  foes.  The  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  was 
generally  denominated,  and  in  many  cases  too  jnstW, 
an  act  of  indemnity  to  the  kipg's  enemies,  and  of  ob- 
livion to  his  friends. 

The  kin^  having  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  triennial 
act,  the  parliament  abrogated  the  law,  and  satisfied 
themselves  with  a  general  clause,  that  parliaments 
should  not  be  inaugurated  above  three  years  at  most. 
The  commons  likewise  passed  a  vote  that  the  indigni- 
ties offered  to  the  English,  by  the  subjects  of  the 
United  States,  were  the  greatest  obstructions  to  all 
foreign  trade.  This  was  the  first  open  steo  towards  a 
war  with  the  Dutch.  Charles  did  not  connne  himself 
to  memorials  and  remonstrances.  Sir  Robert  Holmes 
was  secretly  despatched  with  a  squadron  of  twenty- 
two  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  expelled 
the  Dutch  from  cape  Corse,  and  seized  their  settle- 
ments at  cape  Veitle  and  in  the  isle  of  Goree.  He 
then  sailed  to  >  merica,  where  he  possessed  himself 
of  Nova  B^'^ik.  since  called  Now- York,  which  James 
the  First  nacT  granted  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Stirling, 
but  which  bu  never  been  planted  except  by  the 
Hollanders. 

When  the  States  complained  of  these  hostile  meas- 
ures, the  king  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  Holmes's 
enterprise ;  and  the  Dutch,  finding  their  applications 
for  redress  likely  to  be  eluded,  despatched  oe  Ruyter 
with  a  fleet  to  retaliate  on  the  English.  De  Ruyter 
16641  ^^^  ^^^  °^  opposition  in  Guinea.  All  the 
^^J  new  acquisitions  of  the  English,  except  cape 
Corse,  were  recovered  from  them ;  and  they  were  al- 
so dispossessed  of  some  old  settlements. 

The  Dutch,  however,  tried  every  expedient  before 
they  would  proceed  to  extremities ;  and  their  raeas* 
ures  were  at  that  time  directed  by  John  de  Witt,  a 
minister  equally  eminent  for  ability  and  integrity.  He 
caused  a  navy  to  be  equipped,  surpassing  any  that  had 
ever  before  been  prepared  in  the  ports  of  Holland. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  amved  of  de  Ruyter's 
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u;^.-.  eatarpriMs,  Cbtrlet  declared  w«r  against  tha 
^^>^J  SutM.  The  Eoglith  fleet  conaisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  tail,  beaidet  fire-ahipa  and 
ketchei,  and  was  commanded  by  the  duke  or  York, 
and  under  him  by  prince  Rupert,  and  ihe  Carl  of 
Sandwich.  Obdam,  the  Dutch  admiral,  had  nearly  aa 
equal  force,  and  on  meeting  he  declined  not  the  com- 
bat. In  the  heat  of  action,  when  engaged  m  close 
fight  with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam't  ship  blew  up. 
This  accident  dieconoerted  the  Dutch,  v  ho  lied  to* 
wards  their  own  coast.  Tromp  alone,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous admiral  killed  in  the  former  war,  bravely  sus* 
tained  with  his  squadron  toe  eflbrts  of  the  EngHsb, 
and  protected  the  rear  of  his  countrymen.  The  van- 
quished  had  nineteen  ships  sunk  or  taken ;  the  tic* 
tors  lost  only  one.  In  this  action,  the  duke  of  York 
behaved  with  great  bravery ;  the  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
lord  Muekerry,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  were  killed  by  one 
shot,  at  his  side,  and  covered  him  with  their  brains 
and  gore. 

The  abilities  of  de  Witt  were  employed  in  reviving 
the  declining  courage  of  his  countrymen  j  and  be 
soon  remedied  all  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  late 
misfortune.  The  king  of  France,  who  was  engaged 
in  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  States,  resolvod  to 
support  the  Dutch  in  this  unequal  contest 

The  English,  however,  experienced  a  more  dread- 
ful calamity  than  even  that  of  a  war.  The  plague  had 
broken  out  in  London,  and  carried  ofi*  ninety  tbouaand 
persons  j  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  summon  a  par- 
liament at  Oxford. 

The  king  of  France  had  ordered  his  admiral,  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  to  proceed  from  Toulon,  and  aup- 
port  his  allies ;  and  the  French  squadron,  consisting 
of  above  forty  sail,  waa  now  supposed  to  bo  enlerins 
the  channel.  The  Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command 
16661  *^^  ^®  Ruyter,  to  the  number  of  seventy -six  sail, 
■I  waa  at  sea,  in  order  to  join  the  French.  The 
duke  of  Albemarle  and  prince  Rupert  commanded  the 
English  fleet,  which  ^6  not  exceed  seventy-four  sail. 
Albpmarle,  who  despised  the  enemy  too  much,  dos- 
patched  prince  Rupert  with  twenty  ships  to  oppose 
the  duke  of  Beaafort;  and  with  the  remainder,  lie  set 
tail  to  give  battle  to  the  Dutch.    Never  did  a  mora 
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■lemonble  enngenent  ttk%  plaee  j  whether  we  cue* 
•Sder  ite  long  daraUoo,  or  the  desperate  courage  witk 
which  it  was  fought. 

Oa  the  firat  daj  the  wind  blew  to  hard  that  the  Ro^* 
Aab  coold  not  ute  their  lower  tier  of  guna,  and  their 
taila  and  rigging  were  injured  hy  the  Dutch  chain^ahot, 
a  new  invention  ascribed  to  de  Wl't ;  but  the  battle 
was  conteated  till  darkness  parted  the  combatants. 
On  the  aecond  dar,  during  the  action,  aixteen  fresh 
shipa  joined  the  Dutch  fleet,  while  the  English  had 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  in  a  aitoat!on  for  fishtioff. 
Thia  obliged  Albemarle  to  retreat  towards  the  Lnglian 
coaat,  which  he  did  with  an  undaunted  countenance, 
proteating  to  the  earl  of  Ossorv,  son  to  the  duke  or 
Ormond,  that  he  would  rather  blow  np  hia  ship  and 
periah  than  stike  to  the  enerojr.  The  Dutch  had  come 
op  with  the  Engliah,  and  were  about  to  renew  the  en- 
ngement,  when  the  aquadron  of  prince  Rupert  was 
oeacried,  crowding  all  their  aail  to  reach  the  acene 
of  action.  Next  morning  the  battle  began  afresh, 
and  continued  with  great  violence  till  suspended  bj 
a  mist  The  English  retired  fint  into  their  own  hv- 
boara. 

De  Rnjter  now  posted  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thamea :  but  the  English,  untler  prince  Rupert  and 
Albemarle,  were  not  long  in  coming  to  attack  him. 
This  engagement  was  asain  fierce  and  obstinate,  and 
three  Dutch  admirals  fell ;  but  De  Ruyter  maintained 
the  combat,  and  k^t  hia  station,  till  darkn<»s8  put  an 
end  to  the  contest.  Next  day,  finding  the  Dutcn  fleet 
scattered,  he  waa  obliged  to  submit  to  a  retreat,  which 
yet  he  conducted  wiui  so  much  skill  as  to  reader  it 
equally  honourable  to  himself  ss  the  srestest  victory. 
Full  of  indignation,  however,  at  yielduiff  the  auperior- 
ity  to  the  English,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "My 
Uod !  what  a  wretch  I  am  !  among  so  many  thousand 
bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to  my  miaera- 
ble  life  t"  The  Dutch,  bv  the  greatest  exertiona,  saved 
themselves  in  their  harboura ;  and  the  English  new 
rode  incontestable  masters  of  the  tea. 

A  calamity,  however,  happened  in  London,  which 
occasioned  the  greatest  constemction.  A  most  dread- 
fbl  fire  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  apreading  in  apito  of 
0Tery  endeavour  to  check  ita  destructive  progieaa 
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eonsomed  aboat  foar  handred  ftreeto  and  thirteea 
thousand  hoasM.  During  three  days  and  nigkti  the 
fire  continued  to  advance ;  and  it  waa  at  laat  extin- 
guished onl J  bT  the  blowing  np  of  houses  Popular 
Drojudico  ascribed  this  calamity  to  the  catholics  j  and 
though  no  proof  ever  appeared  to  authorixe  such  a  ca- 
lumny, it  is  sanctioned  oy  the  inscription  on  the  mon- 
umnnt,  which  records  the  conflagration. 

Aj  the  Dutch  were  every  day  becoming  more  formi- 
dable, Charles  began  to  be  sensible,  that  all  the  ends 
for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken  were  likeiv  to 
piove  abortive.  This  induced  him  to  make  the  Erst 
advances  towards  an  accommodation,  and  matters  were 
in  a  state  of  forwardness,  when  the  king,  by  impru- 
dently discontinuing  his  preparations,  expoeed  Eng- 
land to  a  great  affront  and  even  to  great  danger. 

The  penetrating  mind  of  De  Wilt  discovered  the  op- 
portunity for  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  States  ;  and 
he  embraced  it.  The  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruvter, 
appeared  in  the  Thames,  and  bursting  the  chain  which 
had  been  drawn  across  the  Medway,  advanced  as  far 
as  Upnore  castle,  and  burnt  several  ships.  They  next 
sailed  to  Portsmouth  and  PI  mouth,  and  insulted  Har- 
wich. The  whole  coast  was  in  alarm ;  and  had  the 
French  joined  the  Du*ch  fleet  and  invaded  England, 
the  most  serious  consequences  might  have  ensued. 
The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  however,  saved 
England  from  this  danger;  and  the  acquisition  of 
New>York  was  the  principal  advantage  which  the 
English  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the  national 
character  for  bravery  had  appeared  with  so  much 
lustre. 

To  appease  the  beople  for  their  disappointments, 
some  sacrifice  was  necessary ;  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  natir  n  pointed  out  the  victim.  The  Mie  of  Dun- 
kirk, the  disgrace  at  Chatham,  and  the  unsuccessful 
conclusion  of  the  war,  were  all  attributed  to  Claren- 
don. The  king  himself,  who  bad  always  revered 
MtMcr  than  loved  the  chanrellor,  was  glad  to  be  freed 
from  a  minister  who,  amidst  the  dissolute  manners  of 
the  court,  maintained  an  inflexible  dignity,  and  would 
not  suflcr  his  master's  licentious  pleasures  to  pass 
without  reprehension.  The  memory  of  his  former 
services  could  not  dela^  his  fall ;  and  the  great  seaf 
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WW  takeo  from  him,  and  giren  to  sir  Orlando  Bridg- 


The  doko  of  York  in  vain  exerted  hit  intereit  in  be- 
half of  hit  father-in-law.  The  commons  voted  an  im 
peachment  against  him  ;  and  Clarendon,  finding  that 
neither  hit  innocence  nor  his  past  services  were  saffi- 
cient  to  protect  him,  retired  into  France,  where  he 
lived  six  years  after  the  parliament  had  decreed  his 
banishment.  He  employed  his  leisure  chiefly  in  re- 
ducing to  order  the  history  of  the  civil  war,  for  which 
he  had  before  collected  materials,  and  which  is  a  per* 
formance  that  does  honour  to  his  memory. 

The  king^s  councils,  which  had  always  been  neg 
117701  ^^^^^  '^^^  fluctuating,  now  became  actually 
^  criminal.  Men,  in  whose  honour  and  integrity 
the  nation  confided,  were  excluded  from  any  delibera- 
tions; and  the  whole  secret  of  government  was  in- 
trusted to  five  persons,  Clifibrd,  Ashley,  Buckingham. 
Arlington, and  Lauderdale,  called  the  Cabal,  a  word 
which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names  happened  to 
•ompote. 

The  dark  ooonsels  of  the  cabal,  thoush  from  the 
first  they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  reflection,  were 
not  sufficiently  known  but  by  the  event.  They  inspir- 
ed the  king  with  a  jealousy  of  parliaments,  and  advis- 
ed him  to  recover  that  authority  in  the  nation,  which 
018  predeceeaors,  during  so  many  ages,  had  possessed ; 
and  they  insinuated  to  Charles,  that  it  would  be  for  his 
intereeC  ^  detach  bimi»elf  from  the  triple  alliance, 
not  long  before  concluded  between  England,  Holland 
and  Sweden,  and  form  a  close  intimacy  with  France. 
It  was,  however,  by  the  ^rtificea  of  his  sister,  the 
dncbeea  of  Orleans,  that  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to 
relinqoish  the  most  settled  maxims  of  honour  and 
|M>licy,  and  to  finish  bis  engagements  with  the  French 
Bwnarch  as  well  for  the  destruction  of  Holland,  as  for 
a  subaequont  change  of  religion  in  England. 

About  thu  time.  Blood,  a  disbanded  officer  of  the 
protector's,  who  had  been  attainted  for  engaging  in  a 
ecnspiracy  in  Ireland,  meditated  revenge  on  the  duke 
M  Ormond,  the  lord-lieutenant.  He  seized  the  duke 
im  the  ttreeta  of  London,  but  Ormond  was  saved  by  hit 
■ervants.  Buckingham  was  at  first  suspected  of  being 
the  author  of  this  attempt  i  and  the  marquis  of  Oasor 
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coming  to  coart,  and  teeiof  Buckinghtm  near  th« 
kinfv,  said  to  him,  "  My  lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  late  attempt  upon  my  father;  but, 
I  give  you  warning,  that  if  by  any  means  be  come  to 
a  violent  end,  1  shall  consider  you  as  the  assassin,  and 
wherever  1  meet  vou,  I  will  pistol  you,  though  you 
stood  behind  the  king's  chair  :  and  I  tell  you  this  in 
his  majesty's  presence,  that  you  may  b«  sure  I  will 
not  fail  in  the  performance." 

Soon  after.  Blood  formed  the  design  of  carrying  off 
the  crown  and  regalia  from  the  tower,  and  was  vert 
near  succeeding  in  this  enterprise.  Being  seeurea, 
however,  and  examined,  he  refused  to  name  his  ac- 
complices. "The  fear  of  death,"  he  said,  "shall 
never  force  me  either  to  den?  a  guilt,  or  betray  a 
friend.''  The  king  waa  mored  by  an  idle  curiosity  to 
see  a  person  so  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  hia 
crimes.  Blood  now  considered  himself  sure  of  par- 
don ;  and  he  told  Charles,  that  be  had  been  engaged 
with  others  to  shoot  him,  but  that  his  heart  had  been 
checked  with  the  awe  of  maiesty  at  the  moment  of  ex- 
ecution. He  added,  that  his  aatooiatea  had  bound 
themselves  by  the  strietest  oaths  tf>  revenge  the  death 
of  any  one  of  the  confederacy.  Wtietber  the  king 
was  influenced  by  fear  or  admiration,  be  pardoned  the 
▼illain,  and  granted  him  an  estate  of  Ave  bvndred 
pounds  a-year  in  Ireland;  while  old  Edwards,  the 
keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
defending  the  crown  and  regalia,  was  forgotten  and 
neglected. 

Under  pretenee  of  maintaining  the  triple  league, 
which  at  that  very  time  be  hadresolTed  to  break, 
Charles  obtained  a  large  supply  from  the  commons. 
This,  however,  waa  soen  exhausted  by  debts  and  ex- 
penses ;  snd,  aa  it  seemed  dangereos  to  venture  tm 
levying  money,  withovt  consent  of  parliament,  the 
king  declared  that  the  staft' of  treasurer  was  ready  for 
any  one  who  could  deviae  the  meana  of  supplying  hit 
present  necessities.  Ashley  dropped  a  hint  to  Clif- 
ford, which  the  latter  adopted,  and  earned  to  the  king; 
ivho  mnted  him  the  promised  reward,  and  alee  a  peer 
•Re,  for  what  ought  to  have  brought  him  to  the  gal* 
l>^wfl.    This  expedieat  waa  the  alMttiag  vp  of  Mm  av 
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ebeqaer,  and  retaioing  tU  the  paTmeato  wUeh  ibovlJ 
be  made  into  it.* 

Thia  breach  of  domestic  honoar  waa  followed  bj 
1^791  foreign  traoaactiona  of  a  aimtlar  complexion.  On 
'^'^•1  the  moat  falae  and  frivoloaa  pretezU,  Cbarlea  ia- 
toed  a  declaration  of  war  a^nat  the  Dutch ;  and  thia 
waa  aeconded  bv  another  from  Louia  XIV.  To  op- 
poae  thia  formidable  confederacy,  De  Witt  exerted 
nimaelf  in  the  ntmoat :  bat  his  meriU  had  begotten  en- 
vy, and  the  popular  affection  beoan  to  diaplay  itaelf  in 
favour  of  William  III.  prince  of  Orange,  then  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  bis  age,  whom  De  Witt  himself 
had  instructed  in  all  the  principles  of  government  and 
aound  policy,  and  who  was  brought  forward  aa  hia  ri- 
val. 

The  atniggle  between  the  two  factiona  retarded  ev- 
ery meaaure.  However,  at  length,  a  raw  army  of  sev 
^nty  thousand  men  was  raiaed,  and  the  prince  waa  ap* 

Dinted  both  general  and  admiral  of  the  common* 
wealth  ;  bu;  his  partisans  were  still  unsatisffed,  aa 
long  as  the  psrpsiuai  ediei  remained  in  force,  by 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  stadtholderate. 

Devoted  aolely  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  De 
Witt  disdained  all  party-spirit,  and  hastened  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  which  put  to  aea  under  the  command 
of  De  Rnyter,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  him.  This 
armament  consisted  of  ninety-one  ships  of  war,  and 
forty-four  fire-abipat  and  with  these  De  Ruyter  sur 
prised  at  Solebay  tne  combined  fleeta  of  France  and 
England.    The  earl  of  Sandwich  had  warned  the  duke 

*  U  oiay  Im  necaasary  to  obiervs,  that  baokara  uMtd  to  oar- 
rjr  their  money  to  the  exche luer,  and  sdvance  it  upon  tba 
Mcurity  of  the  fundi,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  reimburt- 
ed,  when  the  mone^  was  bvied  on  the  public.  The  bankers, 
by  this  traffic,  ^t  eif  ht  per  cent,  or  more.  Tor  auoM  which  had 
either  b«wo  aatigned  to  them  without  ioterait,  or  which  they 
bad  borrowed  at  six  per  cent.  }  profits  which  they  dearly 
paid  for,  by  this  ef  regious  breach  of  public  faith.  The  meas- 
ure was  so  sudilenly  taken,  that  none  had  warning  of  the  dan- 
^r.  A  general  confuition  prevailed  in  the  city,  followed  by 
the  ruin  uf  many.  Distreat  every  where  took  \*\%ct^  with  a 
stncnation  of  commerce,  by  which  the  public  was  unitrersallf 
affected  }  and  men,  full  of  the  most  dismal  apprehensioas,  were 
«t  a  loss  to  account  for  such  unprecadentad  and  iaiquitoot 
lounsels,  by  which  tba  public  credit  was  destroyed. 
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of  Y<Hik  •fill*  daager,  and  recei?ed  on\y  for  anawmr* 
that  there  wu  more  of  caution  than  of  courage  in  bis 
apprehensioat  j  but  oa  the  appearance  of  the  eaemj, 
he  alone,  wiib  hit  tqaadron,  was  prepared  for  action. 
Sandwich  commanded  the  ran,  and  rushed  into  battle 
with  the  Duteh.  He  beat  off  one  ship,  and  sunk 
another.  He  also  destrored  three  fire-snips  which 
endeavoured  to  grapple  with  him  ;  andthottgh  his  own 
vessel  was  torn  almost  in  pieces  with  shot,  and  aearlj 
six  hundred  oat  of  a  thousand  men  laj  dead  oa  the 
deck,  he  still  continued  the  contest.  Another  fire- 
ship,  however,  having  laid  bold  of  bis  vessel,  her  de- 
struction was  now  inevitable,  and  he  was  advised  by 
his  captain  to  retire^  but  he  prefenwd  death  to  the 
appearance  of  deserUng  his  post. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  De 
Ruyter  attacked  the  duke  of  York,  who  fought  with 
such  fury  for  above  two  hoars,  that  of  tbirty-two  ac- 
tions, in'which  the  Dutch  admiral  bad  been  ensaged, 
he  declared  this  was  the  most  severe.  The  battle 
continued  till  night,  when  the  Dotoh  retired,  and  were 
not  followed  by  the  English,  and  the  loss  sostained  oa 
both  sides  was  nearly  eaual. 

Louis  advanced  with  nis  troops  into  Holland,  and 
overran  the  country  almost  withoot  opposition.  Am- 
sterdam alone  seemed  to  retain  soom  courage.  The 
sluices  were  opened,  and  the  neigbboaring  coodtry 
laid  under  water.  All  the  provinces  now  followed  the 
example,  and  scropled  not,  in  this  extremity,  to  restore 
to  the  sea  those  fertile  fields  which  had  formerly  been 
won  from  it. 


The  combined  potentates,  finding  at  last  some  ap- 
pearance of  opposition,  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
prince  of  Orange,  who  in  consequence  of  the  marder 
of  De  Witt,  had  obtained  the  whole  ascendancy  in 
public  affaira.  They  offered  him  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland,  aiiS  the  protection  of  England  and  France, 
to  insure  htm  as  well  against  foreisn  invasion,  as  the 
insurrection  of  his  own  subjects.  All  proposals,  how- 
ever, were  generously  rejected  ;  and,  when  Bueking- 
hnm  urged  the  inevitable  destruction  that  bans  ovef 
the  United  Provinces,  and  asked  him,  whether  he  did 
not  see  whether  toe  commonwealth  was  ruined,  he  re> 
(ilied.  ''There  is  one  certain  means  by  which  I  oaa 
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be  ture  nerer  to  lee  my  coiuitnr'f  niio ;  I  wiL  die  io 
the  last  ditch." 
Id  the  mean  time^  the  other  nations  of  Europe  re- 

Srded  the  aubjectton  of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of 
eir  own  alavery.  The  emperor  benn  to  put  him- 
self in  motion }  and  Spain  aent  some  forces  to  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  states ;  but  the  allj  on  which  the  Dutch 
chiefly  relied  for  aupport,  was  the  English  parliament, 
which  the  king's  necessities  at  last  obligea  him  to  as- 
•eroble.  The  parliament,  however,  granted  a  supply, 
but  refused  to  express  the  smallest  approbation  of  the 
warj  and  they  aObrded  Charles  the  prospect  of  this 
supply,  only  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  in 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  mnne^  granted  by  parliament  serred  to  e(}uip 
a  fleet  of  which  prince  Kupert  was  declared  admiral ; 
for  the  duke  of  York  was  set  aside  by  the  test  act, 
which  passed  during  the  present  session.  Three  dif- 
ferent, but  indecisive  actions,  were  fought  at  sea;  the 
last  was  the  most  obstinate.  The  victory,  however, 
in  this  battle,  was  as  doubtful  as  in  all  the  actions 
fouffht  during  the  present  wai. 

The  parliament  of  England  being  again  assembled, 
discovered  greater  symptoms  of  jealousv  than  before, 
and  remonstrated  iwainst  a  marriage  which  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  for  aome  time  b^n  a  widower,  waa 
negotiating  with  a  catholic  princess,  of  the  house  of 
Modeaa.  What,  however,  chiefly  alarmed  the  court, 
was  an  attack  on  the  members  of  the  cabal,  to  whose 
pernicious  counsels  the  parliament  imputed  all  their 
grievances.  This  produced  a  change  in  the  ministry, 
somewhat  in  favour  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  duke  hav- 
ing concluded  the  proposed  match,  and  the  war  with 
Holland  being  more  unpopular  than  ever,  Charles 
found  that  be  could  obtain  no  more  supplies,  while  the 
Ili741  P>^*®°^  measnrea  were  pursued.  He  resolved, 
■*  therefore,  on  a  separate  peace,  which  was  nego- 
tiated under  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  waa  conclud- 
ed on  terms  honourable  to  England,  and  to  the  great 
Joy  of  the  people. 

The  war,  however,  still  continued  between  Holland 
and  France,  and  the  events  to  which  it  gave  rise  were 
regarded  by  the  English  people  with  extreme  anxiety. 
Parliamen/  viewed  with  much  jealousy  the  measnret 
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of  guTernment,  and  the  king's  tecret  atUchmenta  to 
Frmnce.  This  jealousy  waa  increased  by  a  bill  intra* 
16751  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^®  house  of  peers,  by  the  earl  of 
■I  Lindesey,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  oblige 
the  members  of  both  houses,  and  all  who  possessed 
any  office,  to  swear,  that  it  was  unlawful,  on  any  pre 
tence  whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king,  and 
that  they  would  not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  altera- 
tion in  the  established  government,  either  in  church 
or  state.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill, 
which  was  debated  for  seventeen  days,  and  was  carriea 
only  by  two  voices  in  the  house  of  peers.  In  the 
commons  it  was  likely  to  meet  with  still  greater  op- 
position }  but  a  quarrel  arising  between  the  two  hous- 
es, respecting  a  breach  of  privilege,  the  king  finding 
that  no  business  could  be  completed  in  consequence 
of  this  altercation,  prorogued  the  parliament. 

At  this  period,  the  king  was  the  undisputed  arbiter 
of  Europe ;  and  though  he  was  sensible,  that  so  long 
as  the  war  continued  he  should  enjoy  no  tranquilli^  at 
home,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  impose  a  peace 
by  openly  joining  either  party. 

The  parliament  again  assembled,  after  an  adjourn- 
ment or  more  than  a  year,  and  Charles  made  strong 
professions  of  future  economy,  and  offered  his  con- 

16771  '^"'  ^^  ^"^  '^^'  ^^^  ^^  farther  security  of  reli- 
■l  ffion  and  property.  At  first  the  commons  pro- 
ceededwith  some  aegree  of  temper,  and  granted  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  poundi 
for  building  ships;  but  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  by  marshal  Luxemburgh,  and  of  the 
capture  of  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  St.  Omer,  by 
Louis,  they  addressed  the  king,  representing  the  dan- 
ger to  which  England  was  exposea,  from  the  increas- 
ing greatness  ot  France,  and  praying,  that  by  such 
alliances  as  he  should  think  fit  to  enter  into,  he  would 
endeavour  to  secure  both  his  own  dominions  and  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  Charles,  considering  this  appli- 
cation as  an  attack  on  his  measures,  replied  in  general 
terms,  that  lie  would  use  all  means  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Flanders,  consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  his  kingdoms.  This  answer  was  regarded  as  an 
evasion,  or  rather  a  denial ;  and  the  commons, instead 
•f  granting  a  supply,  which  the  king  had  demanded. 
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vote4  m  •Mnm,  wbertin  thmj  Wtmicht  hn  majeitv 
lo  eater  tato  a  leagae,  off«Dti?e,  and  defenaiTe,  with 
tbe  ■iata«'^Bef«l  of  the  United  Province!,  agaiDsl 
the  growth  and  power  of  the  French  king,  and  for  the 
preaenratioa  of  the  Spaaiab  Netherlands,  and  to  make 
■uob  other  aUianeea  with  the  eonfoderatea  aa  ihould 
appew  fit  and  aMfal  to  that  end.  On  these  conditions 
they  proonaed  bin  effeetiial  supplies  j  bat  Charles 
pretended  to  consider  thia  addreaa  aa  an  encroach- 
ment on  bis  prerofstive }  and  after  reproving  the  con- 
mooa  in  aefeffo  terma,  he  immediately  adjoomed  both 


Had  mt  the  kieg  been  privatehr  sold  to  Fraoee,  thia 
was  tbe  erltieal  moment  in  which  he'  might  haTo  pre- 
•erved  the  balaaee  of  power  In  Ekirope,  and  regained 
tbe  ooafideeoe  of  his  eabiects.  This  opportunitv,  how- 
ever, was  neglected;  and  the  conduct  of  Charles  was 
aflenraria  Joelly  recarded  with  jealoosy  and  distrust. 
Bat  in  order  to  allay,  in  aorae  measure,  the  violent 
disoontoBta  wbieb  prevailed  in  the  nation,  the  kins 
eneouraged  propoaaia  of  marriage  firem  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  om  princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
dake  of  York,  who  had  bo  male  issue,  and  who  was 
consequently  heir-apparent  to  tbe  throne,  after  her 
father. 

Charlea  graeioMly  received  Ms  nephew,  the  prince 
of  Orange,  at  Newasarket )  and  the  latter  was  intro- 
daced  to  tiie  prineesa,  whom  be  foond  extremely  ami- 
able both  in  her  person  and  manners.  In  a  short  time 
Ibe  marrta^  teek  place,  and  gave  infinite  satisfaotion 
to  all  parties ;  but,  notwitbatuiding  the  double  tie  by 
wbieb  tbe  kiag  was  now  boend  to  ooasult  tbe  inter- 
ests of  tbe  States  General,  nothing  eonld  detach  him 
frwm  the  French  alliance  ;  and  he  ia  aaid  to  have  re- 
ceived from  Looia  tbe  sum  ef  two  millions  of  livrea 
on  tbe  price  of  prolonging  the  adioomment  of  parlia- 
ment, wbieb,  it  was  feared,  woom  have  arged  the  ne- 
eessity  ef  Joining  tbe  aUk«  in  a  vigerons  prosecattoo 
ef  the  war. 

At  length  after  varioos  negotialions,  a  treaty  of  gea- 
IfiTSI  *'^'  p«M«  WM  signed  at  Nimeguen,  where  a 
'  '  -I  eengtess  bad  loog  been  held  by  the  ministere 
of  tbe  dinerent  powers.  By  this  treaty,  France  so 
oored  tbe  ^seasiien  of  Fraoobeoomt^,  and  of  aev 
eral  towns  in  tbe  Notberlaoda. 
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A  strong  spirit  of  indignation  existed  among  the 
Hnglish  against  their  sovereign,  who  had  acted  a  part 
entirely  subservient  to  the  common  enemy,  and  by 
whose  Bupineness  and  irresolution  Louis  had  been 
enaoled  to  make  such  important  acauisitions.  In  Scot* 
land,  too,  religious  difierences  ran  nigh  ;  conventicles 
multiplied  in  the  west}  the  clergy  of  the  esUblis'.ied 
church  were  insulted ;  and  the  covenanter!  even  met 
in  arms  at  their  places  of  worship.  To  repress  the 
rising  spirit  of  presbyterianism,  a  new  parliament  had 
been  assembled  at  Edinburgh, some  years  before  ;  and 
Lauderdale,  who  had  been  appointed  commissioner, 
had  sufficient  in6uence  to  get  some  acts  passed  which 
were  favourable  to  the  prerogative ;  but  the  severity 
of  his  measures  against  the  covenanters,  raised  up  a 
party  against  him,  of  which  duke  Hamilton  was  the 

In  fact,  both  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  Charles 
daily  tended  to  increase  the  prejudices  and  suspicions 
of  his  subjects.  Arbitrary  power  and  popery  were 
apprehended  as  the  scope  of  all  bis  designs ;  and 
while  the  nation  was  in  this  jealous  disposition,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  every  report  against  the  catholics 
should  be  readily  believed. 

One  Kirby,  a  chemist,  informed  the  king,  that  ftiere 
was  a  design  against  his  life*;  and  that  two  men,  call- 
ed Grove  and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to  shoot  him, 
and  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  to 
poison  him.  This  intelligence,  he  said,  had  been 
communicated  to  him  b^  doctor  Tongue,  a  restless 
divine,  who,  being  examined,  declared  to  Danby,  the 
treasurer,  that  the  papers  which  contained  information 
of  the  conspiracy  had  been  thrust  under  his  door. 

The  king  concluded  that  the  whole  was  an  impoa* 
ture  ;  and  Uie  matter  would  probably  have  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  had  not  the  duke  of  York,  on  hear- 
ing that  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  even  his  own  confes- 
lor,  had  oeen  implicated  in  the  business,  insisted  that 
a  regular  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  council  into 
tne  pretended  conspiracy.  Kirby  and  Tong|ue  were 
iougnt  after,  and  were  found  living  in  close  intimacy 
with  Titos  Oatas,  who  waa  said  to  have  conveyed  the 
6rst  intelligence  to  Tongue.  This  man,  in  wboet 
oreaA  was  lodged  a  eeorel  involving  the  fate  of  kinga 
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WM  allowed  to  remain  id  tuch  neceteitj,  that  Kirb^ 
■applied  him  with  dailf  bread ;  and,  as  he  •ipected 
more  encooragemeiit  from  the  poblic,  than  from  the 
king  or  hit  ministers,  he  judged  it  proper,  before  be 
was  presented  to  the  council,  to  giTo  his  evidence 
before  sir  Cdmundsbury  Godfrey,  an  active  magistrate. 

The  intelligence  of  Oates  tended  to  this  purpose, 
that  the  pope,  having  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
England  and  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the 
prince  and  people,  bad  delegated  his  authority  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  supplied,  by  commissions,  all  the 
chief  offices,  both  civil  and  military. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of 
this  pretended  plot.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Oates 
was  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  mankind ;  and  that, 
before  the  council,  he  betrayed  his  impostures  in  such 
a  manner,  as  would  have  discredited  the  most  consist- 
ent story,  and  the  most  reputable  evidence.  The  plot, 
kowever,  soon  became  tne  source  of  terror  to  the 
people ;  and  Danbv,  out  of  opposition  to  the  French 
interest,  encouraged  the  story  ;  and  by  his  suggestions, 
one  Coleman,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  late  duch- 
ess of  York,  and  had  been  implicated  in  this  affair, 
was  ordered  to  be  arrested. 

Among  the  papers  of  Coleman  were  found  several 
passages,  which  contained  very  free  remarks  relative 
to  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  king,  aud  which 
conti'ibuted  to  diffuse  through  the  nutiun  a  panic  on 
account  of  the  popish  plot ;  and  the  people,  regarding 
the  remarks  of  Coleman  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Oates'  story,  confounded  a  business  which  had  no 
relation  to  it,  with  the  originally  hatched  conspiracy. 

The  murder  of  sir  Kduiundsburv  Godfrey,  which 
was  never  accounted  for.  completed  the  general  delu- 
sion, and  rendered  the  prejudiceH  of  the  nation  abso- 
utely  incurable.  While  the  nation  was  in  this  fer- 
ment, the  parliament  aMemhIed  ;  and  the  cry  of  the 
plot  was  immediately  echoed  from  one  house  to  the 
other.  A  solemn  fast  was  voted  ;  and  addresses  pass- 
ed for  the  removal  of  popivh  recusants  from  Lon- 
don. The  lords  Powis,  Stafford,  Arundel,  Peters,  and 
Bellasis,  were  impeached  for  high-treason  ;  and  both 
booses,  aflter  hearing  the  evidence  of  Oates,  voted, 
''Tbmt  the  lords  and  commons  are  of  opinion,  that 
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there  lieth  beeo,  amd  etill  it,  e  dmnoeUe  lad  bellUk 
plot,  ooilrived  end  oarried  on  by  the  popish  reeusantSy 
Ibr  aMauimiting  the  king,  for  sobverting  the  govern- 
ment, and  for  rooting  out  and  destroying  the  proteat- 
ant  religion  "  Oatea  was  applauded  and  caressed,  and 
encouraged  by  ^  pension  or  1200  pounds  a  year. 

Such  Dounty  brought  forth  new  witnesaes.  Wil- 
linm  Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more  infamous  that 
Gates,  appeared  neit  on  the  stage.  At  first,  he  gave 
intelligence  only  of  Godfrev's  murder,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  perpetrated  in  Somerset-house,  where  the 
({ueen  lived,  by  papists,  some  of  whom  were  senraota 
in  her  family.  Next  day,  when  examined  before  the 
lorda,  he  gave  an  ample  account  of  the  plot ;  and  he 
ninde  his  narrative  agree  as  well  as  he  could  with 
that  of  Gates,  which  had  been  published  ^  but,  in  or- 
der to  heighten  the  effect,  and  render  himaelf  more 
acceptable,  he  added  other  circumstancea  sUll  more 
drendfpl  and  extraordinary. 

Though  the  king  ridiculed  the  plot,  and  all  who  be- 
lieved it,  yet  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  popu- 
lar opinion  before  the  parliament.  A  bill  had  been 
introduced  for  a  new  test,  in  which  popery  waa  de- 
nominated idolatry ;  and  all  inembera  who  refused 
this  test  were  to  be  excluded  from  both  houses.  The 
duke  of  York,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  'noved, 
that  an  exception  might  be  admitted  in  hia  favour  j 
and  he  protested,  that  whatever  his  religion  might  be, 
it  should  only  be  a  private  thing  between  God  and  his 
own  soul,  and  never  should  appear  in  his  public  con- 
duct. Notwithstanding  thia  appeal,  he  prevailed  only 
by  two  voices.     ^ 

The  public  ferment  was  increased  by  the  treachery 
of  Montague,  «rho  had  been  ambassador  at  Paria,  and 
who  had  procured  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons. 
He  laid  before  the  house  a  letter  from  the  treasurer 
Danby,  countersigned  by  the  king,  in  which  appeared 
the  most  palpable  proofa  of  Charlea'a  intriguea  with 
the  Frencn  court.  Danby  was  immediately  impeach- 
ed by  the  commons,  but  the  peers  refused  to  commit 
him ;  and  a  great  conteat  being  likely  to  arise  betweea 
the  two  houses,  the  king  thought  it  advisable,  first  to 
prorogue,  and  afterwards  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

The  want  of  moaey,  however,  compelled  CbarUe  ta 
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16191  '^'"^''^o  *  ii*^  ptiiiament ;  bat  being  tooD 
-1  altrmed  at  their  refVactorj  ditpotitioD,  in  order 
to  appeaie  his  people  nnd  the  pftrliement,  be  desired 
the  duke  of  York  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that  no 
farther  suspicion  of  popish  councils  might  remain. 
The  duke  readilj  complied :  but  first  required  an  or- 
der for  that  purpose  from  the  king,  lest  bis  absenting 
himself  should  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  fear  oi 
||ailt ;  and  he  also  desired  that  his  brother  would  sat- 
isfy him,  as  well  as  the  public,  b?  declaring  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

This  noble  man  was  a  natural  son  of  the  king's  by 
Lucy  Walters,  and  bom  aboat  ten  years  before  the 
restoration.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
could  engage  the  affections  of  the  people ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  duke  of  York  was  the  object  of  ha- 
tred, on  account  of  his  religion,  Monmouth  rose  high- 
er in  the  public  farour.  Some  even  flattered  hijk  wah 
the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown ;  and  the  story 
jf  a  contract  of  marriase  between  the  king  and  his 
mother  was  industriously  spread  abroad,  and  eagerly 
received  by  the  people.  Cnarles,  however,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  mtrisues  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  to  remove 
the  duke  of  Yora's  apprehensions,  in  full  council  made 
a  declaration  of  Monmouth's  illegitimacy,  on  which 
York  willingly  complied  with  the  king's  de8ir«<>,  and 
retired  to  Brussels. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  obtain  the  confidence 
ef  the  parliament.  The  impeachment  of  Danby  was 
revived,  and  the  king,  in  order  to  screen  his  minister, 
granted  him  a  fall  pardon }  bat  it  was  pretended  that 
BO  pardon  of  the  crown  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  commons ;  and  so  resolute  was 
(larliament  in  support  of  its  pretensions,  that  Danby 
was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

it  beloff  expected  that  a  bill  for  excluding  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  throne  would  be  brou^t  into  parlia- 
ment, Charles  projected  certain  limitations,  bv  which 
the  successor,  if  a  papist,  would  be  deprived  of  the 
ehief  branches  of  royalty.  These  concessions,  how- 
ever, were  rejected :  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the 
absolute  exclusion  or  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  It  was  therein  declared,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms,  upon  the  king's  death 
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or  resignation y  should  ckToWe  to  the  person  next  !• 
succession  sfterjthe  duke,  and  that  all  who  supported 
his  title  should^  be  punished  as  rebels  and  trajtorsL 
This  important  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by  a  ma* 
jorily  of  79. 

Soon  after,  the  sUnding  army,  and  the  king's  suards 
were  voted  by  the  commons  to  be  illegal :  and  that 
bulwark  of  personal  and  national  liberty,  the  kabtoi 
corpuM  act,  which  provided  against  arbitrary  impris* 
onment,  was  passed  the  same  session. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  impeachment  of  the  five  pop- 
ish lords,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried 
on  with  great  vigour ;  but  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  two  houses,  about  allowing  the  bishops  to  vote  nn 
the  trial  of  Dauby,  afforded  the  king  a  favourable  pre- 
text for  dissolving  the  parliament. 

This  vigorous  measure  disappointed  the  malcon 
tents ;  but  even  the  recess  of  parliament  afforded  no 
interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  the  catliolics  accus- 
ed of  the  plot.  Wbitbread.  provincial  of  the  jesuiu, 
Fenwic,  Ga van,  Turner,  ana  Harcourt,  all  of  the  same 
order,  were  condemnoa  and  executed  on  the  most  in- 
coherent and  doubtful  evidence.  Langhome,  an  em- 
inent lawyer,  by  whom  all  the  concerns  of  the  Jesuits 
were  managed,  was  also  convicted ;  and  the  first  check 
which  the  informers  received,  was  on  the  trial  of  sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician.  The  ac- 
quittal of  Wakeman  was  a  great  mortification  to  the 
prosecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fiied  an  indelible  stain 
on  Oates,  Bedloe,  and  their  abettors. 

The  discontenU  in  England  excited  the  attention  ol 
the  Scottish  covenanters,  who.  regarding  Sharp,  the 
primate,  as  an  apostate  from  their  principles,  and  an 
unrelenting  persecutor,  dragged  him  from  his  coach, 
and  put  him  to  death.  Thli  atrocious  action  gave  rise 
to  a  violent  persecution  against  the  covenanterr,  who, 
finding  themselves  deeply  involved  in  guilt,  made 
themselves  masters  of  thie  city  of  Glasgow,  dispoe- 
■essed  the  established  clergy,  and  issued  nroclama* 
tions,  declaring  that  they  fouffht  against  the  king*s  su- 
premacy, against  popery  and  prelacy,  and  against  t 
popish  successor. 

The  king,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  this 
insurrection,  despatched   Monmouth   into  Scotland 
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iriih  a  small  body  of  English  caralry.  That  noble 
nan  being  joined  hj  the  Scottish  guards,  and  some 
leginients  of  militia,  marched  with  great  celerity 
against  the  enemy,  who  had  uaen  post  near  Bothwell 
eastle.  Their  army  never  exceeded  eight  thousand 
men  ;  and,  being  without  officers  and  experience,  they 
were  speedily  routed,  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred 
killed,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  taken  prison- 
ers. Monmonth  treated  these  with  great  humanity, 
and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  soon  after  passed. 

Charles  falling  ill  at  Windsor,  such  an  affectiojate 
resard  was  shown  him,  and  such  consternation  seised 
all  ranks  of  men,  that,  to  use  an  expression  of  sir 
William  Temple's,  the  king's  death  was  regarded  as 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  duke  of  York  had  been 
privately  sent  for:  but,  when  be  arrived,  the  king  was 
oat  of  danger.  The  journey,  however,  was  attended 
with  important  «*Ansequence8.  He  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  ais^race  Monmouth  whose  projects  were  now 
known  and  avowed }  and  he  oDtainod  leave  bimsjlf  to 
^tire  into  Scotland,  on  pretence  of  quieting  the  or 
prehensions  of  the  English,  but,  in  reality,  with 
▼iew  of  securing  his  interests  in  that  kingdom. 

From  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  the  par- 
liament had  given  to  informers,  the  nation  had  got  into 
a  vein  of  credulity.  One  Dangerficid,  a  man  of  the 
most  infamous  character,  was  the  author  or  denouncer 
of  a  new  plot,  called  the  eMoi-tub  plot,  firom  the  plsce 
where  some  P^P^rs  relative  to  it  were  found.  The 
bottom  of  this  affair  it  is  difficult,  and  not  material,  to 
discover.  It  only  appears,  that  Dangerfield,  under 
pretence  of  betraying  the  conspiracies  of  the  presby- 
terians,  had  been  countenanced  by  some  catholics  of 
condition,  and  had  even  gained  a<unission  to  the  duke 
of  York.  Which  side  he  originally  intended  to  cheat 
is  uncertain  ;  but  finding  the  nation  more  inclined  to 
believe  in  a  pc^h  than  a  presbyterian  plot,  he  fell  in 
with  the  prevai»ing  humour. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  returned  without  leave,  and 
makinff  a  triumphant  procession  through  many  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  increased  the  present  ferment.  Ureat 
endeavours  were  used  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament  The  crown  was  attacked 
hj  tnmnltaoof  petitions.    WbereTer  the  court  party 
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prevailed,  addresses  were  framed,  expressing  llie  deep* 
est  abhorrence  of  popular  encroachroeiiU.  Hence  the 
16L01  °^^'^'^  ^"  distinguished  into  petitionere  and 
-I  abhorrtn.  Besides  these  appellations,  which 
were  soon  forgotten,  this  is  the  epoch  of  the  epilheLi 
Whig  and  Tory,^  which  have  been  bandied  about 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  with  little  appropriate 
meanins,  and  frequently  to  the  injury  both  of  individ- 
uals and  the  public. 

After  a  long  interval,  the  king  resolved  to  assemble 
the  parliament;  but  all  the  mollifying  expressions 
which  he  used  in  addressing  that  assembly,  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  commons,  who  proceeded  in  their  former 
career,  and  seemed  bent  on  renewing  the  bill  for  ex- 
cluding the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  ;  and 
the  friends  of  Monmouth  hoped  that  the  exclusion  of 
that  prince  would  advance  their  patron  to  the  throne. 
In  the  commons,  the  bill  passed  oy  a  great  majority ; 
but  in  the  house  of  peers,  where  the  king  expected  to 
oppose  it  with  success,  the  court-party  prevailed,  and 
it  was  rejected  after  a  long  and  a  violent  debate. 

The  commons  discovered  much  ill-humour  on  this 
disappointment,  and  resumed  the  inipeachment  of  the 
catholic  lord«  j  and  as  viscount  Stafford,  from  his  age 
and  infirmities,  was  least  able  to  defend  himself,  he 
became  the  first  victim.  He  protested,  that  the  only 
treason  of  which  be  had  ever  been  guilty,  had  been 
entering  into  schomea  for  procuring  a  toleration  to  the 
catholics,  at  least  a  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  en- 
acted ag^ainst  them.  The  populace,  who  had  exulted 
at  his  trial  and  condemnation,  were  melted  into  lean 
at  the  tender  fortitude  which  be  displayed  on  the 
scaffold. 

This  waa  the  laat  blood  that  waa  shed  on  account  of 
the  popish  plot.  Tbe  commons,  however,  still  found 
new  occaaions  to  exercise  their  talents  against  the 
court}  and  besides  insisting  on  tbe  exclusion,  they 
proceeded  to  bring  in  other  billa  of -an  alarming  na- 
turae.   The  lung,  seeing  no  hopes  of  restoring  the 

*The  oouxt-party  leproached  their  antoforusts  with  re- 
sembliuf  tho  fanatical  convunticlers  in  Scotland,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  vhign  ;  and  the  cocntry  party  found  a  n>- 
acmblance  between  the  conr«iert  and  the  po|rfsk  baoditti  in  1«S> 
land,  to  whom  tbe  appellation  uf  tory  was  aSxad.  lAsnoi  Um 
origin  of  these  two  lermi  uf  rep>t>acb. 
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•ommons  to  •  better  temper,  came  to  the  resolatSoa 
ol  proroguing  them  ;  but  tne  house  having  got  intelli- 
gonce  of  his  design  a  short  time  before  it  was  put  in 
execution,  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner  passed 
some  extraordinary  resolutions,  which  were  iodirectlj 
subversive  of  the  throne. 

Soon  after  this  session  was  closed.  Charles  sum- 
moned a  new  parliament,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
those  tumults,  which  attended  their  assembling  at 
Westminster,  from  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  city,  he 
directed  them  to  meet  him  at  Oxford.  Asainst  this. 
Monmouth  and  fifteen  peers  protested,  on  Uie  ground 
that  the  t^o  houses  would  be  there  exposed  to  the 
swords  of  the  papists  and  their  adhrsrents.  These 
inKlnuatiniis  inflamed  the  people  still  more  j  the  lead* 
ers  cnnic  to  parliament,  attended  not  only  by  their 
servants,  but  oy  numerous  retainers;  and  the  assem* 
biy  at  Oxford  resembled  more  a  Polish  diet  tlian  ar 
English  parliament. 

The  commons  consisted  nesrly  of  the  same  mem- 
bers, and  fell  instantly  into  the  same  measures,  the 
impeachment  of  Danby,  the  inquiry  into  the  popish 
plot,  and  the  bill  of  exclusion.  So  violent  were  tliey 
on  this  last  article,  that  no  expedient,  however  pinusi- 
Die.  could  be  hearkened  to.  One  of  the  kin^s  minis* 
ters  proposed,  that  the  .duke  should  be  banished  five 
hundred  miles  from  England,  and  on  the  ktog^s  de- 
mise, the  next  heir  should  be  constituted  regent  with 
regal  power;  yet  even  this  expedient,  which  would 
have  left  the  duke  of  York  only  the  bare  title  of  king, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  house.  Charles,  seeing  no  proba- 
bility of  a  better  temper  in  the  commons,  without 
sachficing  his  brother,  dissolved  the  parliament ;  and 
resolyed  to  depend  on  economy  and  retrenchment  for 
alleviating  the  necessities  under  which  he  lal>oured. 

As  the  king  no  longer  dreaded  the  clamours  of  the 
country  party,  he  permitted  the  duke  of  York  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  The  duke  chose  to  take  his  passage  by 
16S21  '^^  '  ^^^  ^^^  '^'P  '"  which  he  embarked  struck 
-*  on  a  sand-bank,  and  was  lost;  but  he  escaped, 
with  *  few  of  his  party,  in  the  barge.  It  is  said,  that 
whil#  many  persons  ot  rank  and  quality  were  drown- 
ing, and,  among  the  rest,  Hyde,  his  brotner-in-law,  the 
duke  was  very  clamorous  to  save  the  dogs  and  tV  ■ 
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Througfa  the  iaflmeoce  of  the  erowoy  two  iheiiiA, 
North  ind  Rich,  woro  choMn  in  the  city,  on  accoant 
of  theii  devotion  to  the  court ;  bat  m  the  contest 
might  be  renewed  OTory  year,  a  project  waa  formed  to 
make  the  king  master  at  once,  not  only  of  the  city, 
bat  of  all  the  corporations  in  England.  A  writ  otquo 
wmrrtmio*  was  iseaed  against  the  city,  which,  it  waa 
pretended,  bad  forfeited  all  its  priTileges,  on  accoant 
of  some  irregularities  in  its  proceedings  soTerai  years 
before ;  and  though  the  cause  of  the  city  was  ably 
defended  against  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals, 
the  judges  decided  againat  it.  After  sentence  had 
been  pronounced,  the  citiiena  petitidned  the  king, 
who  agreed  to  restore  them  their  charter,  but  obliged 
them  to  submit  to  the  following  regulationa :  That  no 
mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  common -sergeant,  town-clerk, 
or  coroner,  should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his 
office  without  his  majesty's  approbation :  that  if  the 
kinff  disapproTed  twice  of  the  mayor  or  sheriflfs  elect- 
ed, be  may,  by  commission,  appoint  those  magistrates i 
that  the  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  may,  with  hia 
majesty's  leave,  displace  any  magistrate :  and  that  ne 
alderman,  in  case  or  a  vacancy,  snail  be  elected  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  who,  if 
they  disapprove  twice  of  the  choice,  may  nil  the  va- 
cancy. 

All  the  corporations  in  England,  from  this  prece- 
dent, saw  bow  ineffectual  it  would  be  to  contend  with 
the  court,  and,  therefore,  most  of  them  were  induced 
to  surrender  their  charters  into  the  king's  hands.  Con- 
16831  ''^®'^*^^®  sums  were  exacted  for  restorinff  the 
^  charters ;  and  all  offices  of  power  or  profit,  by 
the  restrictions  introduced,  were  now  left  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  crown.  The  conduct  of  Charles  in  these 
proceedings  was  a  most  violent  infraction  of  personal 
and  national  liberty,  and  sufficiently  proves  the  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  principles  by  which  he  governed, 
t^very  friend  to  liberty  must  allow,  that  the  nation, 
whose  constitution  had  beeo  thus  violated,  was  justi* 
Bed  in  employinff  expedients  for  recovering  the  seci* 
fity  of  which  it  had  oeon  so  unjustly  deprived. 

There  was  a  party,  who,  even  before  this  last  i» 

*  That  it,  an  Inquiry  into  the  validity  of  its  ohartsr 
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^itoof  proceeding,  which  lai4  the  whole  coMtitotioa 
ti  the  mercj  of  the  king,  meditated  plans  of  retistance 
to  the  memsare*  of  the  court.  The  duke  of  Hon- 
mouth,  lord  Ruseel,  and  lord  Gray,  solicited,  not  only 
the  capital,  but  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  several 
counties,  to  rise  in  arms,  and  oppose  the  succession 
of  the  duke.  The  whole  Uain  was  ready  to  take  fire ; 
but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  oflord  Russel,  who^ 
in  opposition  to  Shaftesbury,  the  prime  mover,  induc- 
ed Monmouth  to  delay  the  enterprise.  Shaftesbury, 
enraged  at  thjs  delay,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success, 
and  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  died  soon  after, 
little  regretted  by  his  friends,  or  noticed  by  his  ene- 
mies. 

At  last,  a  regular  project  of  insurrection  was  fermed. 
The  council  consisted  of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex, 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grand- 
son to  the  great  parliamentary  leader.  These  men  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Arg^ie  and  the  Scottish 
malcontents,  who  engaged  to  brinff  the  covenanters 
into  the  field.  The  consprrators,  nowcver,  differed 
widely  in  their  views.  Sidney  and  Essex  were  for  a 
republic  j  Monmouth  entertained  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  crown  for  himself;  and  Russel  and  Hampden  were 
attached  to  the  ancient  constitution,  and  wished  only 
\  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  duke 
of  York.  Howard,  who  was  a  man  of  no  principle,  was 
ready  to  espouse  any  party,  to  which  his  interest  might 
lead  him.  But,  discordant  as  they  seemed,  in  their 
characters  and  views,  they  were  all  united  in  a  cob^ 
men  hatred  of  the  heir-apparent. 

While  these  schemes  were  concerting  among  the 
leaders,  an  inferior  order  of  conspirators  held  frequent 
meetings,  and  carried  on  projects  quite  unknown  to 
Monmouth,  and  the  cabal  or  six  ;  and  the  only  persona 
of  this  confederacy,  who  had  access  to  the  leaders  of 
the  party,  were  Ferguson,  and  colonel  Rumsev,  an  old 
republican  officer.  These  persons  indulgea  in  the 
moet  criminal  discourse ;  and  proposed  to  assassinate 
Charles  at  a  farm  called  the  Rve-bouse,  which  lay  oe 
the  road  to  Newmarket,  whither  the  king  commonly 
went  once  a-year ;  but  the  house  in  which  his  majes^ 
lived  there  happening  to  take  fire,  obliged  him  tr 
•eave  that  place,  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  thue  tbt 
execution  of  the  design  was  prevented. 
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AmoDg  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who^  be- 
.ng  under  a  criminal  prosecution,  in  order  to  obtain  s 
pardon,  betrayed  his  associates  to  secreUry  Jenkins. 
Search  being  made  after  the  conspiratora,  colonel 
Rumsey,  and  West,  a  lawyer,  finding  the  perils  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  surrendered  themselves, 
and  turned  evidence.  Rumsey  made  known  the  meet- 
ings of  the  leaden  j  and  orders  were  issued  for  arrest- 
ing the  great  men  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  Mon- 
mouth absconded;  Russel  was  sent  to  the  Tower; 
Gray  was  arrested,  but  escaped  j  and  Howard,  a  profli- 
gate man,  being  taken,  in  hopes  of  pardon  ana  reward, 
revealed  the  whole  plot.  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hamp- 
den, were  immediately  apprehended ;  and  some  of  the 
inferior  conspiratora  being  convicted,  paid  the  forfeit 
of  their  lives. 

The  condemnation  of  these  criminals  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  trial  of  Lord  Russel,  a  nobleman  illustrious 
for  his  virtues,  and  hishly  popular,  against  whom 
Rumsey,  Shephard,  and  Howard,  appeared.  It  was 
prcved,  that  an  insurrection  had  been  resolved  on,  and 
the  surprisal  of  the  king's  guards  taken  into  consider 
ation  by  the  prisoner;  but  still,  with  regard  to  law 
there  remained  an  important  difficulty.  By  an  net 
passed  soon  after  the  restoration,  to  consult  on  a  re- 
Dellion,  during  Charles's  lifetime,  was  declared  trea- 
son ;  but  it  was  reouired,  that  the  prosecution  should 
be  commenced  witnin  six  months  after  the  crime  had 
been  committed.  The  facte  sworn  to  by  Rumsey  and 
Shephard  were  beyond  the  six  months  required  by 
law ;  and  to  the  other  circumstances,  Howard  was  the 
only  evidence,  whereas  by  the  statute  of  Rdward  UL, 
the  crime  of  treason  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses. 

Russel  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  desired  to 
have  the  point  argued  by  counsel ;  but  the  chief-jus- 
tice told  him,  that  this  favour  could  not  be  granted, 
unless  be  previously  confessed  the  facts ;  and  the  arti- 
ficial confounding  of  the  two  species  of  treason  was 
Uie  principal,  thouffh  not  the  only  hardship,  of  which 
this  unfortunate  nobleman  had  reason  to  complain  on 
bis  trial.  Hit  veracity  wonld  not  allow  him  to  deny 
the  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection ;  but  he  solemnly 
protestea,  that  he  had  never  entertained  anv  desigv 
B|rainst  the  life  of  the  king.  After  a  short  deliberar 
tion,  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty. 
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Apphcatiooa  were  made  to  the  l^ing  for  m  pardon  | 
and  eveo  money  to  a  very  considerable  amoant,  waa 
offered  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  by  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  father  to  Russel ;  but  Charles  was  inexora- 
ble. 

Lady  B4issel,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, a  woman  of  the  most  exalted  merit,  threw 
herself  at  the  king's  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  , 
the  services  of  her  father  as  an  atonement  for  (he  er- 
ror of  her  husband.  Finding  her  supplications  ineffec- 
tual, she  summoned  up  ail  the  fortitude  of  her  soul, 
and  even  endeavoured,  by  her  example,  to  strengthen 
the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord.  With  a  tendei 
and  decent  composure,  the^  took  leave  of  each  other 
on  the  day  of  his  execution.  ^'  The  bitterness  of 
death  is  now  past,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  from  her. 
To  the  last  he  maintained  the  same  dignified  compo- 
sure, the  same  good-humoured  equanimity  for  which 
be  had  been  always  distinguished.  He  was  the  moal 
popular  among  his  own  party,  and  admired  for  bis  vir- 
tues even  by  the  opposite  faction  :  and  bis  melancho- 
ly fate  united  every  heart,  sensible  of  humanity,  in  f 
tender  compassion  for  him. 

Algernon  Sidney,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  was  next 
brought  to  trial.  This  gallant  person,  son  to  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  had  been  deeply  implicaVod  in  the  civil 
wars ;  but  he  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell 
with  seal  and  coura^  ;  and,  after  the  restoration,  he 
chose  voluntary  banishment,  rather  than  submit  to  a 

government  and  family  which  he  abhorred.    At  length, 
e  returned  to  Ensland,  and  applied  for  the  kinga 
pardon,  which  he  obtained. 

Howard  was  again  the  only  witness  against  Sidney ; 
but,  as  the  law  required  tw&,  a  stranse  expedient  was 
adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  searching  the 
priFoner's  closets,  some  discourses  on  government 
were  found,  in  which  he  maintained  principles,  fav- 
ourable ind<\ed  to  liberty,  but  such  as  the  most  dutiful 
subjects  have  been  known  to  embrace,  and  which,  ev- 
en if  they  had  been  published,  could  not  have  infring- 
ed any  positive  law.  These  papers,  however  were  . 
said  to  be  eanivalent  to  a  second  witness ;  and  the  vi 
olent  and  ir.numan  judge  Jefferies  easily  prevailed  o« 
a  prejudiced  jury  to  give  a  verdict  against  Sidney 
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He  complained,  with  creat  reason,  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  sentence  ;  and  be  died  glorying  in  the  "  good  old 
cause,''  in  which  from  his  youth,  ho  said,  he  had  en- 
listed himself. 

Howard  was  also  the  sole  witness  against  Hampden, 
who,  therefore,  was  indicted  only  for  a  misdemeanor ; 
and  sentence  being  obtained  against  him,  the  exorbi- 
tant fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  imposed  on 
him. 

On  the  day  that  Russel  was  tried,  Essex,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the 
Tower  with  his  throat  cut.  Whether  he  committed 
suicide,  or  was  murdered  by  others,  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained. 

On  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy,  loyal  addresses 
16841  ^'^^^^^  ^'^^"^  ^^  parts  of  the  kinsdom  j  and,  in 
1  order  to  Increase  nis  present  popularity,  Charles 
judged  it  proper  to  give  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne,  in 
marriage  to  prince  George,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Denmark:  but,  though  the  king  had  recovered  his  for- 
mer popularity  in  the  nation,  an£  was  enabled  to  gov- 
ern without  a  parliament,  it  is  certain  he  was  neither 
happy  nor  satisfied.  The  violent  temper  of  his  broth- 
er ^ve  him  apprehension  and  uneasiness  ;  and,  in  op- 
posing some  of  the  duke's  hasty  counsels,  he  was 
Dcard  one  day  to  say,  "  Brother,  I  am  too  old  to  gc 
again  on  my  travels  :  you  may,  if  you  choose  it.''  It 
was  evident,  that  the  king  meditated  some  change  of 
measures ;  and  it  was  believed,  that  he  intended  to 
send  the  duke  of  York  to  Scotland,  to  recal  Monmouth^ 
to  assemble  his  parliament,  and  to  dismiss  his  obnox- 
ious ministers ;  but  amidst  these  wise  and  virtuous  de- 
signs, he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and,  after 
languishing  a  few  days,  expired  in  the  fif\y-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  Having 
always  enjoyed  a  good  constitution,  his  death  begat 
suspicion  of-poison ;  bat  when  all  circumstances  are 
considered,  this  suspicion  appears  without  foundation. 
His  loss,  however,  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
people,  as  well  on  account  of  their  affection  for  bim^ 
•■  of  their  dread  of  bit  successor. 

DuriDff  the  few  days  of  the  king's  illness,  be  thow 
ed  a  total  indifference  to  the  devotions  and  exhorts* 
tions  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  but  re- 
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ceif«d  the  Mcnment  from  tbe  handi  of  catbolio 
priests ;  and  in  his  cabinet  were  found  two  papers, 
which  contained  ar||uroents  in  faTour  of  the  Romish 
communion,  and  which  the  dnke  of  York  had  the  im- 
prudence immediatel}r  to  publish. 

Charles,  when  considered  as  a  companion,  appears 
the  most  amiable  and  ensaginff  of  men :  he  had  a  readj 
wit,  was  well-bred,  and  ffood-naturea.  When,  how> 
ever,  we  view  his  public  diaracter,he  evidently  sinks 
in  our  estimation.  As  a  sovereign,  his  conduct  was 
danserous  to  his  people,  and  disgraceful  to  himself. 
Negligent  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  careless  of 
its  glory,  averse  to  its  relidoo  ;  jealous  of  iu  liberty, 
lavish  of  its  treasures,  and  sparins  only  of  its  blood, 
he  exposed  it  by  his  measures  to  toe  danger  of  a  civ- 
il war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ignominy  of  a  foreign 
conquest 


CHAPTER  V. 
Th§  Reign  qf  Jamn  IL 

Thk  first  act  of  James's  reicn  was  to  assemble  the 
168A1  P"77'COUi*<^*^  and  declare  his  resolution  to 
J  maintain  the  establisheJ  government  in  church 
and  state  ;  but  in  the  first  exercise  of  his  authority, 
he  showed  the  insincerity  of  his  professions.  All  the 
customs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  excise,  had  been 
settled  by  parliament  on  the  late  king  during  life,  and 
consequently  the  grant  had  expired ;  but  James,  with- 
out regarding  the  laws,  issuea  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing payment  of  the  customs  and  excise  as  before :  and 
he  also  went  openly,  and  with  all  the  ensigns  of  oigni- 
Xyt  to  mass.  By  this  imprudence  he  displayed  at  once 
his  arbitrary  disposition,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  prioci- 
pies. 

However  little  inclined  James  might  be  to  an  Eng- 
lish parliament,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
summon  one  \  but  his  speech  to  that  assembly  was  cal 
culated  rather  to  awaken  their  fears  than  to  work  on 
their  affections.  He  required  them  to  settle  his  rev- 
enue, and  that  during  his  life,  as  had  been  done  to  bis 
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orother.  "There  it,  indeed/' added  Be. "  one  ptnn 
\u  arffament  against  compljing  with  my  demand.  Blea 
may  think,  that  bj  feeding  me,  from  time  to  time,  with 
each  anpplief  aa  thej  tnink  convenient,  thej  wiK 
better  secure  frequent  meetings  of  parliament;  bnt 
as  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  to  tou  fVom  the 
throne,  I  must  plainly  tell  jou,  that  such  an  expedient 
would  be  vepy  improper  to  employ  with  me,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  engage  roe  to  meet  you  ofken,  is  al- 
ways to  use  me  well.'' 

The  parliament  was  thus  placed  in  a  very  critical 
situation,  either  of  opposing  James  at  once,  or  of  com- 
plying with  'his  wishes ;  and  the  commons  voted  the 
same  revenue  to  his  present  majesty  during  life^  as 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  late  king.  The  lords  were 
no  less  compliant ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  break  in 
pieces  the  remains  of  the  po),ish  plot.  Oates,  who 
nad  been  tried  and  convictea  of  perjury,  was  sentenc- 
ed to  perpetual  imprisonment,  besides  being  publicly 
whipped,  and  five  times  a-year  exposed  in  the  pillory 
The  impudence  of  this  man  still  supported  him,  and 
10  made  solemn  appealr  to  heaven  for  the  truth  of  his 
estimony.* 

The  conviction  of  Oates  was  noticed  by  the  house 
of  peers  :  and  the  popish  lords  Powis,  Arundel,  Bella- 
sis,  and  Tyrone,  together  with  the  earl  of  Danby,  were 
free.l  fVom  their  impeachment;  but  the  course  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings  was  interrupted  by  the  news 
of  Monmouth's  arrival  in  the  west,  with  three  ships 
from  Holland.  Parliament  immediately  passed  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  Monmouth,  and  voted,  that  they 
would  adhere  to  James  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ; 
and  they  granted  the  king  a  supply  of  four  hundrea 
thousand  pounds  for  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

The  unrbrtunate  Monmouth,  pursued  by  the  severity 
of  James,  even  in  his  retirement  on  the  continent,  and 
urged  by  the  impatient  humour  of  Argyle,  who  set  out 
for  ScoUand  in  his  cause,  was  driven  contrary  to  his 
lodgment  as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  rash  and 
premature  attempt.  Landing  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset, 
with  scarcely  a  hundred  followers,  the  popularity  of 

*  On  ths  Boeessioo  of  king  Williaro,  Oatss  raeoverod  bb  lib* 
erty,  and  a  panslon  of  fimr  hundred  pounds  a-year  sKtM  os 
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■it  nime  toon  drew  to  hit  ttandard  aboTe  two  thou* 
tand  hone  and  foot.  At  Taimton  h«  aaaumed  the  re« 
gal  title ',  and  be  wat  proclaimed  king  at  Bridgowater, 
Wellty  and  Frome ;  but  be  allowed  the  ezpectationt 
of  the  people  to  languith  withoat  attempting  any  con- 
tiderable  andertaking. 

Hearing  that  Argyle  had  been  defeated,  Monmouth 
fell  into  deapondencv  j  but  hit  foliowen  thowed  more 
courage,  ana  teemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in 
every  fortune.  The  negligence  of  Fevertham,  the 
royal  general,  invited  Monmouth  to  attack  the  king't 
army  at  Sedseraoor,  where,  aAer  a  combat  of  three 
hours,  the  rebels  gave  way.  About  one  thousand  five 
hundred  fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit  j  and  the  unhap- 
py  Monmouth  fled  from  the  field,  above  twenty  miles, 
till  his  horse  sunk  under  him.  He  then  changed 
clothes  with  a  peasant,  in  order  to  conceal  hionself ; 
but  at  last,  he  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch, 
and  covered  with  feam.  His  body,  depressed  with  fa- 
tigue and  hunger,  and  his  mind,  by  the  memory  of 
past  misfortunes,  and  the  prospect  of  future  ills,  he 
ourst  into  tears  when  teizea  by  nit  enemies,  and  seem- 
ed still  to  indulge  the  fond  hope  and  the  desire  of  life. 
He  wrote  to  James  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  con- 
iurinshim  to  spare  the  issue  of  a  brother;  and  the 
king  finding  sucn  symptoms  of  contrition  and  despeii- 
doncy  in  the  unhappy  prisoner,  admitted  him  into  hit 
presence  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  discovery  of  hit  «o- 
compliees  ,  but  Monmouth  would  not  purchase  life, 
however  loved,  at  the  price  of  to  much  infamv.  Find- 
ing all  efibrtt  vain,  he  prepared  bimtelf  for  death, 
with  a  tpirit  worthy  of  his  rank  and  character,  and  wat 
attended  to  the  tcaffbld  by  the  teart  of  the  people, 
with  whom  he  had  ever  been  a  favourite. 

Thit  victory,  if  it  had  been  managed  with  prudence, 
would  have  tended  to  confirm  the  power  and  authori- 
ty of  the  king}  but  the  crueltv  with  which  it  wat  prot- 
ecuted  by  the  tavage  colonel  Kirk,  and  tho  infamout 
judge  Jeneriet,  hastened  the  ruin  of  James.  Bctidet 
those  who  were  butchered  by  the  military  command- 
wn,  two  bumlred  and  fi(\y-one  victims  are  said  to  have 
been  ezecuud ;  and  all  the  rigours  of  justice,  unabat. 
ed  by  any  appearance  of  clemency,  were  fully  displsy* 
ed  by  the  barbarous  Jefieries. 
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In  ScoUftody  the  fate  of  Arsyle  bad  been  decided 
before  that  of  Moomoath.  The  parliameot  of  that 
country  acknowledged  the  kins'a  aathority  to  be  ab- 
■olute ;  and  with  such  a  servile  train,  the  patriotic 
virtues  of  Argyie  could  stand  no  chance  of  obtaining  a 
pardon.  He  was  seized,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  after  enduring  many  indignities,  he  was  pub- 
liclr  eiecuted. 

Elated  with  this  tide  of  short-lived  prosperity,  James 
began  to  undervalue  the  authority  of  an  English  parlia- 
ment j  and  in  a  speech  to  that  assembly,  he  observed, 
that  he  bad  employed  many  catholic  omcers,  in  whose 
favour  be  had  dispensed  with  the  law,  which  reqaires 
the  test  to  be  taken  by  every  one  possessed  of  any 
public  office  j  and  he  also  declared,  that,  having  re- 
ceived the  bene6t  of  their  service,  he  was  resolved 
neither  to  expose  them  afterwards  to  disgrace,  nor 
himself  to  the  want  of  their  assistance.  The  com- 
mons voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  the  dispens- 
ing power;  but  this  address  was  ill  received  by 
James,  who  returned  a  haughty  reply.  At  their  next 
meeting,  the  commons  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  supply,  and  went  so  far  in  their  submissions 
as  to  establish  fands  for  paying  the  sums  voted.  The 
king,  therefore,  had,  in  effect,  obtained  almost  a  com- 

Elete  victory  over  the  lower  house,  which  ceased  to 
e  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  and  property  of  the 
people. 

In  the  upper  hoase,  however,  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  in  nis  own  name  and  that  of  his  brethren, 
moved  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  taking  the 
king's  speech  into  consideration ;  and  notwithsund- 
ing  the  opposition  of  JeflTeries,  the  chancellor,  the 
bishop's  motion  prevailed.  James  was  so  mach  irri- 
tated, that  he  proceeded  immediately  to  prorogue,  and 
finding  that  he  could  not  break  the  firmness  of  the 
leading  members,  he  finally  dissolved  the  parliament. 
The  open  declaration  of  James,  to  dispense  with 
the  tests,  had  diJused  an  universal  alarm  throughout 
the  nation,  had  alienated  the  church,  and  even  dis- 
gusted the  army.  The  former  horror  against  popery 
was  revived ;  and  this  was  further  increased  by  Ljuis 
XIV.,  havinj^,  about  the  same  time,  revoked  the  edict 
nf  Nantes,  m  consequence  of  which  nearly  fifty  thoa 
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nnd  refagees  pasted  oTer  into  EnglaDd ;  and,  from 
their  representationa.  all  men  dreaded  tne  projecU 
which  were  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  king  fot 
abolishing  the  protestant  religion. 

Though  James  had  Tailed  in  preTailing  on  the  par- 
liament, he  was  successful  in  esublishing  his  dispens- 
ing power,  by  a  verdict  of  the  fudges.  Four  ralhoiic 
Ififlfil  '**''*^*  ^®''*  '*'®°  brought  into  the  privy-council  j 
■*  the  Wing  was  openly  zealous  in  making  con- 
verts ;  and  men  plainly  saw.  that  the  only  means  of 
acquiring  his  majesty's  confidence,  was  the  sacrifice 
of  their  religion.  Those  who  had  any  regard  to  de- 
cency, any  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, or  to  the  protestant  faith,  now  withdrew  from  the 
ministry,  or  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  were  fill- 
ed witii  renegadoes,  who  squared  their  belief  by  their 
interest. 

All  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  communion 
easily  foresaw  the  consequences  of  these  violent 
veasures ;  but  James  was  entirely  governed  by  the 
rash  counsels  of  the  queen,  and  of  bis  confessor,  fath- 
er Peters,  a  iesuit  and  privy-counsellor.  The  king 
issued  a  proclamation,  suspending  all  the  penal  laws 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  granting  a  general  liberty 
of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  reception  of  this  edict  of  toleration,  James 
began  to  pay  court  to  the  dissenters  j  but  his  inten- 
ififl7i  ****"*  ^^^  •**  obvious,  that  he  found  it  impossi- 
Ibo/J  |,|g  ^Q  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  nonconform- 
isU :  and  if  the  dissenters  had  been  blinded  by  his 
professions,  the  measures  pursued  in  Scotland,  and 
also  in  Ireland,  were  sufficient  to  discover  the  secret. 

James,  however,  did  not  long  affect  to  conceal  his 
designs.  He  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemaine 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order  to  express 
his  obeisance  to  the  pope,  and  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  holy  see  j  but  the  pontiff,  rightly 
concluding  that  a  schem**  conducted  with  such  indis- 
cretion could  never  succeed,  treated  the  ambassador 
with  neglect,  and  thought  it  sufficient  to  send  a  nuncio 
to  England,  who  was  solemnly  received  at  Windsor, 
in  opposition  to  an  express  act  of  parliament,  by  which 
it  wBt  made  treason  to  bold  any  correspondence  with 
the  po^ 
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By  virtae  of  his  prerogative,  James  had  socpeuctcd 
die  penal  laws,  aod  dispeosed  with  the  testj  and  i.o 
would  gladly  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament 
to  these  acts  of  power;  but,  finding  that  impossible, 
he  forebore  to  convene  that  assembly,  and  proceeded 
to  strengthen  the  catholic  party  by  every  expedient. 
The  church  and  the  universities  liad  hitherto  been 
shut  asainst  the  catholics  ;  and  though  the  university 
of  OxJord  had  lately  made  a  solemn  profeseion  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  yet  when  the  king  sent  a  mandate  for 
appointing  one  Farmer,  a  convert  to  popery,  president 
o^-Magduen  college,  one  of  the  richest  founaations  in 
Europe,  the  fellows  chose  Dr.  Hough,  a  man  whose 
virtue  and  firmness  rendered  him  not  only  proper  for 
the  ofllce.  but  for  the  times.  On  inquiry.  Farmer  was 
found  guilty  of  the  most  scandalous  vices;  and  a  new 
mandate  was  issued  in  favour  of  Parker,  lately  created 
bishop  of  Oxford,  a  man  also  of  a  prostitute  character, 
who  atoned  for  his  vices  by  his  willingness  to  embrace 
the  catholic  religion j  but  the  society  representing 
that  by  the  statutes,  rarker  could  not  be  chosen,  tlie 
president  and  all  the  fellows,  except  two  who  com- 
plied, were  expelled  the  college  j  and  Parker  was  ap- 
pointed president. 

The  next  measure  of  the  court  rendered  the  breach 
between  the  kins  and  the  ecclesiastics  incurable 
James  had  published  a  second  declaration  of  indul 
16881  V^^^^j  ^^icb  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the 
J  churches,  immediately  after  divine  service. 
The  clergy  in  general  determined  to  oppose  this  vio- 
lence done  to  their  consciences :  and  Lloyd,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph  ;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells :  Turner  of 
Ely  >Lake,  of  Chichester ;  White,  of  rsterborough  , 
and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  met  privately  with  the  pri- 
mate, and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  he 
would  not  insist  on  their  reading  the  declaration.  For 
this  the  prelates  were  committal  to  the  Tower ;  and 
the  crown  lawyers  were  directed  to  prosecute  them 
for  the  seditious  libel,  which,  it  was  pretended,  they 
had  composed  and  uttered. 

The  bishops,  however,  notwlthstandincr  the  mach 
inations  of  the  court,  were  acquitted;  and  the 
|oy  which  the  intelligence  of  this  event  difiused 
througbottt  the  kingdom  is  indescribable.  ^The  ann| 
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eacamped  on  Hounslow-heath  tonn  caught  the  conta' 
gion ;  and  James,  who  had  that  day  reviewed  the 
troopuBy  and  was  in  the  general's  tent,  was  surprised  to 
bear  a  general  uproar  in  the  camp:  inquiring  the 
cause,  he  was  told  by  lord  Feversham,  "  it  was  noth- 
ing but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal 
of  the  bishops.'-'  "Do  you  call  that  nothing?"  re- 
plied he,  "  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them."  Noth- 
ing, however,  could  check  the  main  career  of  James. 
He  struck  out  two  of  the  judges  who  had  appeared  ti 
favour  the  bishops ;  and  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute 
all  those  clergyAicn  who  had  not  read  his  declaration  j 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  established  church  be  it  re- 
corded, that  only  two  hundred  complied  with  his  edict. 

A  few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
king  and  all  zealous  catholics  j  but  so  violent  was  the 
animosity  nqainst  the  court,  that  calumny  ascribed  to 
fames  the  design  of  imposing  on  the  world  a  supposi- 
tious child.  He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Jamet, 
and  was  aUerwards  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  pre- 
tender." 

The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  prin 
cess  Mary  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  th«  King, 
had  maintained  a  very  prudent  conduct:  and  James 
■trongly  solicited  the  consent  of  the  prince  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  penal  statutes  and  of  the  test;  but  the 
latter  declared  his  refusal  to  concur  in  these  meat- 
ures,  unless  the  same  should  be  sanctioned  by  parlia 
ment.  This  declaration  gave  courage  to  the  protes* 
lants,  while  it  excited  the  indignation  of  James,  who 
prepared  to  make  war  on  the  United  Sutes.  Many 
persona  of  consequence  and  talents,  flying  from  Eng- 
land, offered  their  services  to  William,  and  requested 
his  active  interference. 

The  prince,  after  dniy  weighing  the  matter,  and  find- 
ing the  whi^,  the  tories,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
non -conformists,  forgetting  their  animosities,  all  leagu- 
ed in  the  design  of  resisting  their  deloded  sovereign, 
vielded  to  the  very  respectable  and  numerous  sppli* 
cations  that  had  been  made  to  him ;  and  having  secret- 
ly augmented  the  Dutch  navy,  levied  troops,  and  rais* 
M  considerable  sums  of  money,  he  waited  for  a  fft- 
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▼oorable  opportonity  of  embarking  for  Englind,  whkk 
renrded  him  as  its  sole  protector. 

Loais,  who  had  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  prince, 
couTeyed  the  intelligence  to  James;  bot  the  king 
treated  the  information  with  contempt,  and  refbaed 
the  assistance  which  the  French  monarch  offered  on 
this  occasion.  At  last,  however,  when  convinced  that 
he  roizht  soon  expect  a  powerral  invasion  from  Hoi* 
land,  James  opened  his  eyes,  and  foand  himself  on  the 
brink  of  a  fnghtful  precipice.  He  now  began  to  re- 
tract those  fatal  measures  which  had  created  him  so 
many  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  *bat  when  intel- 
ligence arrived,  that  a  great  disaster  had  befallen  the 
Dutch  fleet,  he  recalled,  for  some  time,  the  conces* 
sions  which  he  had  made. 

Meanwhile,  a  declamtion  from  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  and  met  with  univer- 
sal approbation.  All  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
were  there  enumerated;   and  to  redress  these,  the 

f»rince  said,  that  he  intended  to  come  over  into  £ng- 
and  with  an  armed  force. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  he  landed  his  army  safely 
in  Torbay,  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  and,  march- 
ing to  Exeter,  caaaed  his  declaration  to  be  there  pub- 
16881  ^^"'®^-  By  degress,  all  England  was  in  com- 
-'  motion  ;  and  every  day  showed  some  effect  of 
that  universal  combination  into  which  the  nation  had 
entered  against  the  measures  of  the  king ;  but  the 
most  dangerous  symptom  was  the  disaffection  of  the 
army,  all  the  officers  of  which  seemed  disposed  to 
regard  only  the  interests  of  their  country  and  their 
religion.  Lord  Combury  carried  over  three  regi 
ments  to  the  prince ;  and  several  officers  informed 
Feversham,  the  ^neral,  that  they  could  not  in  con- 
science draw  their  swonds  against  the  Dutch.  Eves 
lord  Churchill,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of 
a  page,  and  owed  bis  whole  fortune  to  the  bounty  of 
the  crown,  influenced  by  principle  alone,  desertcMi  kit 
master,  and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  nat* 
ural  son  to  the  late  king. 

Jamee,  however,  received  a  still  more  fatal  blow  m 
the  defection  of  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  kis  son* 
in-law,  and  hk  daughter  Anne,  who  both  ioined  th« 
prince.    When  intelligence  of  this  reacheu  tho  king, 
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llM  wifciMimite  vovtwign  tent  iato  tetn.  ''Go^ 
kfltp  m*,'^  ehed  h%,  H  the  •ztrciaitj  of  bit  •gony, 
**  toy  wm  €9ii4drcn  Imv«  forsaken  roe  !'*  Hit  last  acta 
flff  aulfierily  %r«re  to  issee  writs  for  a  new  parliameat, 
uv4  to  send  Hdiiai,  Nottingham,  and  Godoiphin.  as 
commissioners,  to  treat  wittk  the  prinee  of  Oran^. 
He  efee  hearkefied  to  imprudent  counsel,  by  which 
he  was  prompted  to  desert  the  throne.  Alarmed  by 
the  generat  disaffection,  and  impelled  by  his  own  fenrs 
end  those  of  others,  James  precipitately  embraced 
ttie  resolution  of  escaping  into  France ;  and,  having 
prerioosly  sent  off  the  queen  and  the  infant  prince, 
ne  himsepf  disappeared  in  the  night-time,  and  hasten- 
ed to  embark  and  follow  them. 

By  this  rash  act,  the  reins  of  the  goTcrnment  were 
thrown  up,  and  the  populace  became  masters ;  and 
rising  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  they  destroyed  the 
mnss-hottses,  and  rifled  the  places  in  which  the  catho- 
lics had  lodged  their  most  valuable  effects.  Jcfferies, 
the  chancellor,  who  had  disguised  himself,  was  dis- 
cox-cred,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  Fcveishnm 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  king's  flight,  than  he  disbanded 
his  troops,  without  either  disarming  or  paying  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  James  had  been  seized 
at  Fevershara,  and  obliged  to  return  to  London,  where 
the  populace,  moved  by  compassion,  or  actuated  by 
loyalty,  received  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations 
During  his  abode  at  Whitehall,  little  attention  was 
paid  him  ;  and  desiring  permission  to  retire  to  Roch- 
ester, a  town  near  the  sea-coast,  his  request  was  im- 
mediatelv  granted.  He  privately  embarked  on  board  n 
frigate  wliich  waited  fur  hrm,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Ambletouse,  in  Picardy,  whence  he  hastened  In  St. 
Germain's.  Louis  received  him  with  the  greatest 
generosity  and  respect,  a  circumstance  more  honour- 
able to  him  than  his  most  splendid  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  James  ;  a  prince  who  po«. 
sessed  many  of  the  qualities  which  (orm  a  gotKl  citi- 
icn,  but  whose  bigotry  and  arbitrary  ,>rinciple8  ren 
dercd  him  odious  as  a  King  In  domesti  *  life  his  con- 
duct was  irreproachable  J  and  even  while  he  was  sa- 
crificing every  thing  to  the  advancement  of  popery, 
his  fru^ity  of  the  public  money  was  remarkable,  and 
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•if  jealoQsy  of  th«  Bttional  honour  oommoiidablo  | 
bat  his  iDTarion  of  the  righto  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple tarnifhed  everj  other  virtne,  and  his  disregard  to 
the  religion  and  constitotion  of  his  country  coold  not 
be  compensated  by  any  other  qualities.  In  principle, 
he  was  a  despot  and  a  bigot;  and  his  abdication  of  the 
throne,  and  consequent  exclusion,  have  proved  the 
happiness  of  this  kinsdom. 

Thus  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  little  effusion  of 
blood,  effected  the  delirerance  of  Ensland,  and  de- 
throned a  king  possessed  of  a  formidable  navy  and  a 
numerous  arm^.  Still  a  more  difficult  task  remained, 
to  obtain  for  himself  that  crown  which  had  fallen  from 
the  head  of  his  father-in-law.  To  claim  it  br  right  of 
conquest  would  have  been  destructive  to  tne  princi- 
ties  of  liberty,  which  be  professed  to  establish  ;  and 
e  wisely  resolved  to  leave  the  settlement  of  this  im- 
^portant  affair  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  na- 
tion. 

In  the  convention  which  was  assembled,  it  was  ev- 
16891  *^®°^  ^*^  ^®  yirh'ig  party  chiefly  prevailed,  and 
'  the  commons  sent  up  a  vote  to  the  peers, ''  That 
king  James  II.  havinff  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kinsdom,  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract between  the  king  and  the  people ;  and  having, 
by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  vi- 
olated the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself 
out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  Uirone  is  thereby  vacanf  This  vote, 
when  carried  to  the  upper  house,  met  with  gr^at  op- 
position; and  the  last  clause,  which  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  was  omitted ;  but  the  commons  still 
insisted  on  their  original  vote,  and  some  peers  desert- 
ing to  the  whig  interest,  the  whole  was  passed,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  both  houses. 

During  these  debates,  the  prince  had  maintained  a 
respectful  silence  j  but,  at  length,  he  expressed  hie 
sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  He  ob- 
served, that  some  insisted  on  appointing  a  regent,  and 
that  others  wc^  desirous  of  bestowing  the  crown  on 
the  princess  Mary  alone ;  that  though  he  pretended 
not  to  interfere  in  their  deliberations,  be  vhouffht  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  inform  them  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  the  regent  nor  would  he  accept  a 
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trown  which  depended  on  the  life  or  will  of  another } 
tnd,  therefore,  if  thej  were  inclined  to  either  of  these 
two  plans  of  settlement,  it  would  be  wholly  out  of  his 
power  to  give  them  any  further  assistance. 

The  princess  seconded  the  riews  of  her  hosband, 
and  the  princess  Anne  agreeing:  to  be  postponed  in 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  facilitated  the  public  set- 
tlement. The  principal  parties  being  thus  agreed,  the 
convention  passed  a  bill,  settling  the  crown  on  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  the  sole  adroinistra 
tioo  to  remain  in  the  prince  ;  the  princess  Anne  to 
aucceed  after  the  death  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange;  and  her  issoe  after  those  of  the  princess, 
but  before  those  of  the  prince  by  any  other  wife.  Ta 
this  settlement  the  convention  annexed  a  declaration 
of  rights,  in  which  the  powers  of  royal  prerogative 
were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly 
defined,  than  at  anv  former  period. 

Soon  after,  simTlar  resolutions  having  been  passed 
by  the  Scottish  convention,  William  and  Mary  were 
proclaimed  in  both  kingdoms. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Tkt  RHgn  ff  Wittimm  and  Marp, 

Thx  revolution,  at  it  is  called,  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  constitution,  which  now  assamed  a  different 
aspect  3  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  witbovt  any  danger  of 
1€891  ^'■SS^'^^^^^n,  that,  since  that  period,  the  Brit- 
^  ish  have  enjoyed  a  system  of  government  the 
moat  perfect  and  the  most  free  that  waa  ever  eatabliah- 
•d  in  the  world. 

While,,  however,  William  and  Mary  were  thus 
peaceably  established  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
t  very  different  scene  presented  itself  in  Ireland.  The 
catholics  in  that  conntry  aaw  witta  reluctance  the 
Oents  which  had  taken  place,  and  testified  their  ad 
herence  to  James. 

The  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  the  lord  deraty,  disffnised 
bia  sentiments,  and  amused  William  with  false  hopes 
•f  iabmisaion,  till  James  ahoald  be  able  to  aopplr 
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him  with  reinforcemanto  fVom  Fraoc«,  which  he  ear. 
neitlj  solicited  bj  prirate  messages. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whi^,  who  were  the  prcTail- 
Ing  party  in  the  state,  determined  that  the  revenue  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  king's  household,  and  the  sup- 
port  of  his  dignity,  should  be  granted  from  one  year 
to  another  only,  in  order  that  William,  finding  himself 
constantly  dependent  on  parliament,  might  endeav- 
our to  merit  a  renewal  of  tne  grant  by  a  just  and  pop- 
ular government.  The  kins,  however,  was  disgusted 
with  these  restraints,  which  he  considered  as  marks 
of  distrust;  and  the  tories  seized  this  occasion  to  fo« 
ment  his  jealousy  against  their  adversaries.  William 
recommended  to  parliament  a  bill  of  indemnity,  at 
tlie  most  effectual  meann  of  putting  an  end  to  all  con- 
troversies and  distinctions  :  but  this  was  defeated  for 
some  time  by  the  address  of  the  whigs,  who  were  sen- 
sible that  the  bill  woulJ  open  a  way  to  the  preferment 
of  the  tories.  The  two  parties,  however,  were  now 
so  equally  balanced  in  parliament,  that  the  bill  for 
restoring  corporations  to  their  ancient  rights  passed 
by  one  vote  only,  with  the  rejection  of  two  clauses 
against  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  surren- 
der of  charters. 

The  kins  found  himself  so  perplexed  between  two 
factions,  which  he  equally  feared,  that  he  had  resolved 
to  leave  the  government  in  the  queen's  hands,  and  re- 
tire into  Holland ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  tliis  par- 
pose  by  the  marquis  of  Caeimarthen  and  other  nonle- 
men  wnom  he  consulted ;  and  finding  the  tories  more 
compliant,  he  began  to  gratify  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  whigs.  The  latter  were  foiled  or  out-voted  in 
several  favourite  schemes ;  and  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury resented  this  so  highly,  that  he  resigned  his  office 
of  secretary  of  state. 

William  naving  who.ly  given  himself  up  to  the  pol- 
itics fif  the  tories,  was  soon  gratified  with  the  hert;di- 
tary  excise  during  life,  and  the  customs  for  four  years. 
The  bill  uf  indeisnity,  so  earnestly  recommended  by 
the  king,  was  also  passed,  with  the  exception  of  thirty 
persons. 

At  this  period,  the  great  scheme  which  William  had 
projected,  of  a  confederacy  against  France,  be^an  t« 
take  effect.     The  emperor  negotiated   an  allianct 
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•ffensive  and  defensiTO,  with  the  States-general ;  and 
Spain  and  England  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty.  WiUiam,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  confed- 
eracj,  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  English  to 
undertake  a  war  against  their  ancient  rivals ;  and  the 
commons  unanimously  resolved,  that  in  case  his  roajes- 
It  should  think  fit  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  France, 
they  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vig- 
our. This  was  very  agreeable  to  the  king;  and  war 
was  immediately  declared  against  the  French  monarch. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  long  rendered  himself  the  ter- 
ror and  the  scourge  of  Europe,  was  not  dejected  by 
this  confederacy  against  him.  He  supplied  James 
with  a  considerable  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
and  the  ex-prince,  with  about  twelve  hundred  British 
subjects,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
officers,  landed  at  Kinsale.  on  the  22d  of  March,  1689. 
The  earl  of  Tyrconnel  haa  assembled  an  army  of  thir- 
ty thousand  foot,  and  eight  thousand  horse,  for  the 
service  of  his  master;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  except 
the  city  of  Londonderry,  received  James  with  sun- 
mission. 

Finding  his  affairs  in  England  in  a  desperate  state, 
and  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  those  in  whom  he 
had  confided,  William  determined  to  pass  over  into 
that  island  in  person.  A  general  engagement  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  in  which  the  Irish 
16901  ^*^  entirely  defeated ;  and  James  retired  to 
'  Dublin,  whence  he  fled  a  second  time  into 
France ;  but  the  hopes  and  the  spirits  of  his  party 
were  not  yet  vanquished. 

A  French  fleet  being  discovered  ofi*  Plymouth,  the 
earl  of  Torrington,  the  English  admiral,  reinforced 
with  a  Dutch  squadron,  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy,  if  an  attempt  should  be  mac<)  to  sail 
up  the  channel.  After  the  hostile  fleets  had  continu- 
ed in  sight  of  each  other  for  fife  days,  lord  Torring- 
ton bore  down  upon  the  enemj  off  Beachey  Head ;  and 
an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  ihe  English  were  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  own  ships,  and 
of  six  vessels  belon^ng  to  the  Dutch.  A  camp  wa< 
immediately  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay 
where  the  French  seemed  to  threaten  a  descent ;  but 
their  fleet,  afler  setting  fire  to  the  small  village  of 
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Teignmouth,  and  barniDg  a  few  coasting-vewels,  re 
torned  to  Brest. 

The  newi  of  the  viclonr  obtained  by  the  Frenck 
fleet  effaced  all  thoughts  of  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish,  and  an  offer  of  indemnity  from  William,  to 
those  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  produced  little 
effect.  This,  however,  only  increased  the  misery  of 
that  unhappy  country,  which  suffered  from  both  m* 
ties ;  but,  at  length,  the  French  forces  embarkea  for 
their  own  country }  and  William,  havinff  constituted 
the  lord  Sydney  and  Thomas  ConingsbyTords-justicea 
of  Ireland,  and  left  the  command  of  the  army  with 
count  de  Solmes  and  baron  de  Ginkle,  returned  to 
Ensland,  with  prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Next  year  tne  Irish  re^ls  were  entirely  reduced 
16911  *"^  "^  capitulation  was  executed,  extendins  to 
^  all  the  places  in  that  kin^om  which  hadnot 
yet  submitted.  By  it  the  catholics  were  restored  to 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  thev  had  enjoyed 
under  Charles  II.  j  and  twelve  thousand  of  the  deter- 
mined adherehts  of  James  were  allowed  to  transport 
themselves  to  France. 

The  conquest  of  Irelaid  being  thus  effected,  the 
French  kins  resolved  to  invade  England  during  tlie 
absence  of  William,  who  had  sailed  for  Holland,  in 
order  to  promote  the  measures  of  the  g^rand  confeder- 
acy. Louia  seemed  warmly  engabed  io  the  interest 
of  James  j  and  the  iacobites*  in  Ensland  were  assur- 
ed, that  their  lawful  sovereisn  would  revisit  his  Brit- 
bh  dominions  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men. 

Accordingly,  a  considerable  body  of  French  forces 
and  many  fugitive  Irish  and  Scots  assembled,  between 
Cberhourgh  and  La  Hogue,  commanded  by  Jamea  in 
person ;  while  a  French  fleet,  of  .sixty -three  ships  of 
the  line,  under  admiral  Tourville,  was  appointed  to 
convoy  the  troops.  Admiral  Rnssel,  witn  a  fleet  of 
ninety-nine  ships  of  the  line,  English  and  Dutch,  be 
sides  frigates  and  fire-ships,  set  sail  for  the  coast  of) 
France.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1692,  the  hostile  fleet! 
met  off  La  Hogue  ;  and  after  a  bloody  contest  of  near- 
ly twelve  hours,  victory  declared  in  favour  of  iha 

•  A  t«m  givMi  to  the  partitaas  of  Jamss,  or  tkm 
sf  Iks  ex-lkmily. 
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EM|Mih.  Tb«  Frenob  lovt  fifteen  abifM  of  the  line  j 
ma  thifl  defeat  reduced  Jamee  to  the  greetest  de« 
•fxmdeooe,  ind  overwhelmed  hit  friends  in  England 
with  despair. 

The  war,  however,  was  oontinued  on  the  continent 
for  some  years,  with  various  success :  bat  at  last  it 
169T1  ^'^**  tBrmhiated  bv  the  Ireatj  ofKhyswick,  with 
■■no  advantage  to  England  H>eyond  honour  and  in- 
dependence, and  with  the  burden  of  a  national  debt 
which  has  since  increased  to  an  enormous  amount. 

The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  produced  a  genera. 
ferment  in  the  nation :  and  the  king  was  extremely 
mortified,  wh:!n  the  commons  voted,  that  the  number 
of  standing  forces  should  be  reduced  to  ten  thousand. 
The  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  advised  the  unpopu- 
lar measure  of  a  standing  army,  dreading  the  ven- 
geance of  the  commons,  resignea  his  nfiice. 

William  at  this  time  n^voTved  in  his  roind  the  set- 
tling of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  which 
would  shortly  be  vacated  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.; 
and  he,  therefore,  directed  that  sixteen  thousand  men 
should  be  retained  in  the  service.  When  the  new 
parliament  met,  the  commons  were  so  irritated  at  the 
king's  presuming  to  maintain  a  greater  number  of 
troops  than  their  predecessors  had  voted,  that  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  the  armv  in  England  and 
Wales  should  be  disbanded  by  a  fixed  day,  with  the 
exception  of  seven  thousand  men,  who  were  judged 
sufficient  for  guards  and  garrisons. 

William  was  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his 
ministers  and  the  parliament :  but  when  the  bill  was 
ready  for  the  royal  assent,  he  went  to  the  house  of 
peers ;  and  having  sent  for  the  commons,  he  told 
them,  that  though  he  considered  himself  unkindly 
treated,  in  being  deprived  of  his  Dutch  guards,  yet  as 
nothing  could  be  more  fntal  to  the  nntion,  than  a  dis- 
trust between  him  and  the  parliament,  he  had  come 
to  pass  the  bill,  according  to  their  df^siro. 

The  opening  of  a  neiv  parliament  promised  more 
17011  ^^'^''^^^X'  ^^*'  ^^^  cnminons  in  an  nddrpis  de- 
J  sired  his  majesty  to  enter  into  such  negotia- 
tions with  the  Stntes-OeMcral.  ami  -jlher  pntontatos,  as 
Might  most  ofiTectuMly  conduce  l*  the  inuluni  sAfett 
tf  Great  Britain  and  the    United  Provincrs,  as  we.i' 
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■s  to  the  preMnratioD  of  the  peace  of  Eorope.  Tbey 
alto  aettled  the  succeMion,  in  caae  the  princeea  Anne 
•houid  die  without  iMue,  on  Sophia  of  HanoTer,  and 
her  heira,  beins  proteatanta. 

The  treatj  of  partition,  however,  into  which  Wil- 
liam had  entered  with  the  court  of  France,  for  the  di- 
vision of  the  Spaniah  dominions,  on  the  death  of  the 
reigning  sovereiffn,  gave  great  offence.  Amons  the 
competitors  for  that  crown,  the  dauphin,  who  haamar- 
ried  the  kins  of  Spain's  daughter,  was  to  be  allowed 
to  piissess  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  ;  and  other  allot- 
menu  were  made,  which  tended  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  one  person  succeeding  to  too  extensive  dominions. 
In  order  to  frustrate  the  objects  of  the  confederacy, 
the  king  of  Spain  by  will  nominated  the  duke  of  An- 
jou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  heir  to  all  his  domin- 
ions ;  by  which  means  he  oetached  the  French  mon- 
arch from  the  union  he  had  formed. 

The  parliament,  in  order  to  evince  their  resent- 
ment at  the  clandestine  treaty  of  partition,  ordered  an 
impeachment  of  lord  Somera,  the  earl  of  Orford,  and 
the  earl  of  Halifax,  but  the  commona  not  appearing  to 

rtmsecute,  the  three  lords  were  acquitted ;  and  Wil- 
iam,  encouraged  by  a  petition  from  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  the  General  voice  of  the  people,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  emperor  and  the  Statea-General. 
the  principal  obiects  of  which  were  the  recovery  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  a  barrier  for  Holland,  and 
of  Milan  for  the  emperor. 

King  James  expired  at  St  Germain's,  and  waa  in- 
terred, at  his  own  request,  in  the  church  of  the  Eng- 
lish Benedictines  in  raris,  without  anv  funeral  solem- 
nity. Before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  the  French 
monarch,  who  declared  that  he  would  acknowledge  his 
son  aa  king  of  England.  Accordingly,  when  James 
died,  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed 
king  of  England,  and  treated  as  such  at  the  court  of 
Versailles. 

In  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  William  enlargeo 
on  this  indignity  offered  to  the  nation  by  the  French 
cing;  and  explained  the  rUngers  to  which  England 
waa  expoaed  bpr  that  monarch  placing  his  grandson  oo 
the  throne  of  Spain.  In  an  address  to  his  majestj^ 
Ibe  oommona  voted  that  no  peace  shoold  be  coacl* 
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ied  with  France,  till  reparation  ahould  be  made  to  the 
king  and  nation,  for  owning  and  declaring  the  pretend 
■d  prince  of  Wales,  king  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Tbev  also  voted  a  large  snpply }  and  thejr 
agreedj  that  the  proportion  of  the  land  forces,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  should  be  forty  thou- 
sand men,  and  that  forty  Uiousand  seamen  should  be 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  health  uf  William  had  been  declining  for  some 
time:  but  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  inroads 
which  he  felt  were  making  in  his  constitution,  in  or- 
der that  the  allies  might  not  be  discouraged  from  en- 
gaging in  a  confederacy  of  which  he  was  considered 
Die  chief.  In  riding  to  Hampton  court  from  Kensing- 
ton, his  collar-bone  was  broken  by  a  fall  from  his 
170*1  ^^"^  *  '^^^  *^*'  hastened  his  dissolution.  He 
'^•*  eipired  on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  of  a  fever 
and  asthma,  in  the  thirteenth  vear  of  his  reign.  His 
amiable  consort,  Mary,  had  rallen  a  victim  to  the 
small-pox  a  few  years  before. 

William  HI.  was  in  his  person  small  and  slender. 
He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  grave 
aspect.  His  genius  was  penetrating,  and  his  judg- 
ment sound :  but  in  his  mannera  he  was  disUnt,  and 
better  qualined  to  gain  respect  than  love.  He  was 
religioos,  temperate,  just,  and  sincere.  England,  in 
Bome  respects,  gained  very  much  by  the  revolution, 
while  in  others,  it  was  a  severe  sufferer.  The  system 
of  borrowing  money  on  remote  funds,  which  began 
in  tliis  reign,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  perni- 
cious consequences ;  and  a  standing  army,  which  was 
first  sanctioned  by  parliament  in  tho  time  of  Wil- 
liam, now  seems  interwoven  with  the  constitution ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  noble  stand  which  William 
made  for  the  fVeedom  of  Europo,  against  the  ambi- 
tious projects  and  dangerous  inAuence  of  France,  we 
must  acknowledge,  that  be  possessed  qualities  of  the 
firet  order,  which  entitle  him  to  the  applauso  and  re- 
spect of  mankind. 

In  IG^,  tho  bank  of  England,  and  the  tali  and 
a,  wera  established. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
The  Reign  qf  Qumi»  Amm  t 

Ahitb,  priDcen  of  Denmarkf  th«  eldecl  tarvfTing 
I70f  ]  daughter  of  Jamei  the  Second,  aeconded  the 
^  throne  on  the  death  of  William,  with  the  gen- 
eral aatisfactiou  of  all  partiea.  She  was  now  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  by  her  huaband, 
George,  prince  of  Denmark,  had  a  nameroua  offapring, 
all  of  which  died  in  infancy,  except  the  duke  of  Glou- 
ceater,  who,  after  giving  promiaea  of  Aitare  worth, 
was  aeixed  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  exiatence  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 

Anne  had  received  great  mortificatioBS  in  the  lata 
reign  ;  but  she  conducted  herself  with  ao  much  die* 
cretion,  that  little  or  no  pretence  for  censure  or  re 
sentment  could  be  alleged.  The  facility  of  her  dis 
position,  however,  rendered  her  the  dupe  of  interested 
and  artful  dependenta }  and  it  waa  owing  to  this,  that 
a  serious  misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between 
her  and  the  late  king  and  queen,  which  oontinued  till 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Anne  bad  been  taught  to 
consider  the  tories  as  fKends  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  true  sons  of  the  church ;  and  they  had  always 
professed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  her  person  and 
intereat. 

The  death  of  William  excited  the  greatest  conster- 
nation throughout  Holland;  but  the  anxiety  of  the 
States-Genersl  was  relieved,  by  the  arrival  or  the  earl 
of  Marlborough,  who  assured  them  that  her  majesty 
would  adhere  to  all  the  stipulations  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  late  king. 

In  her  fint  speech  to  parliament,  Anne  made  tha 
most  conciliatory  declarations  of  her  Tiews  and  prin^ 
ciplea ;  and  in  return,  they  settled  on  her,  daring  life, 
the  same  revenue  aa  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  late 
king.  When  the  bill,  received  the  royal  assent,  th« 
queen  assured  them,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  this  revenue  should  be  applied  to  the  public  service 
of  the  year. 

When  the  subject  of  the  intended  war  was  debated 
in  the  Queen's  privy-counsel,  the  earl  of  Rocheiter, 
maternal  uncle  to  the  queen,  proposed  that  the  Rng 
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•Iflh  •hoold  set  only  u  taiiliiriM,  and  thtt  the  chiet 
oarden  of  the  wtr  thoald  be  borne  by  the  eontinental 
illiet,  who  hid  nio«t  to  fear  frum  the  power  of  France; 
bat  the  earl  of  Marlboroa^  obterved,  that  France 
could  nerer  be  reduced  within  due  limits  unlets  the 
English  entered  as  principals  in  the  quarrel.  The 
opinion  of  Marlborough  prevailed ;  and  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed captain-^neral  of  her  majesty's  forces,  to  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of  the  allies. 

The  Dutch  too,  to  whom  the  earl  had  been  sent 
ambassador-eitraordinary,  gave  him  the  same  appoint- 
ment oTer  their  forces  ;  and  the  allies  having  promis- 
ed to  furnish  their  quotas  of  troops,  every  thing  was 
concerted  for  commencing  the  war,  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  which,  as  far  as  concerned  England,  was  to  put 
the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  to  procure  a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  in  the 
Netherlands. 

Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  siit?  thousand  men,. 
17021  ^'^^  ^^'^  ^^  month  of  July,  and  obliged 
'  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  commanded  the 
French  army,  to  retire  before  the  allied  troops,  and  to 
leave  Spanish  Guelderland  exposed.  The  town  and 
castle  of  Werk  surrendered ;  venlo  capitulated  ;  and 
Ruremonde  was  reduced  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
Boufflers,  whom  Burj^ndy  had  left  in  the  coromaand, 
confounded  at  the  rapidity  of  Marlborough's  success, 
retired  towards  Liege ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  the 
confederates,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Brabant ; 
and  Mnrlbnrouch  took  that  city  by  assault,  in  which 
the  all*es  found  considersUe  public  booty. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and 
Holland,  under  the  command  of  sir  George  Rooke, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Cadiz,  captured  the 
Spanish  galleons  at  Vigo,  with  riches  to  the  amount 
of  seven  million  pieces  of  eight 

Marlborough,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  November,  received  the  thanks  of  the  house 
of  commons  for  his  great  and  signal  servicos,  which 
were  so  acceptable  to  the  queen,  that  she  created  him 
a  duKe,  and  coroplimentea  him  with  a  grant  of  five 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  post-office 
About  the  same  time,  the  pailiamont  settled  the  year- 
ly sum  of  one  hundred  tnousand  pounds  on  Georg« 
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prine*  of  Denmark,  the  qacen's  oomort,  ib  ease  bi 
■hoald  sanriTe  ber. 

In  the  o«xl  enropaign,  the  Jake  of  Marlborongh,  bo- 
17031  '"^  unable  to  provoxe  marshal  Villeroy  to  has* 
'  ard  a  battle,  was  obliged  to  content  himeelf 
with  the  capture  of  Bonne,  Huy,  Limburgh,  and  Gael* 
dres.  The  dake  wa«  restricted  in  his  enterprisea 
by  the  depiilios  of  the  States-General,  who  bepn  to 
be  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Lourestein  fac- 
tion. 

In  the  beginning  of  next  year,  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
17041  '^*'?^  assembled  his  army  at  Maestrichl ;  and 
^  having  concerted  the  plan  of  operations  with 
the  States,  ho  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Coblents.  After 
effecting  a  iunclion  with  prince  Eugene  and  the  im- 
perialists, the  allied  army,  on  the  second  day  of  July, 
attacked  the  Bavarians  in  their  intrenchments  at  Don- 
avert :  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  enemy,  who  left  six  thousand  men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  joined  by  marshal 
Tallard,  crossed  the  Danube.  The  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  prince  Kugene  found  the  enemy  advanta- 
genudy  posted  upon  a  hill  near  Hochstadt,  their  right 
being  covered  by  the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, their  left  by  the  village  of  Lutxingem,  and  their 
front  by  a  rivulet,  the  banks  of  which  were  steep,  and 
the  bottom  marshy.  NotwithsUnding  these  difficul- 
ties, the  generals  resolved  to  attack  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  whose  army  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
men.  Marshal  Tallard  commanded  on  the  right,  and 
threw  twenty-seven  batulions,  with  twelve  squad- 
rons, into  the  villsge  of  Blenheim,  where  he  supfKMed 
the  allies  would  make  their  chief  effort ;  their  left 
was  conducted  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  aaaisted  by 
Marsin,  a  French  general  of  experience. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  taking  adrantage  of  the 
Iniudicious  arrangement  of  his  opponent,  oronred  the 
villages  to  be  attacked  by  his  infantry,  and  with  bin 
horse  in  person  fell  on  the  French  cavilry,  command- 
ed by  marshal  Tallard.  After  several  charges,  the 
French  horse  were  totally  subdued,  and  driven  into 
the  Danube,  where  moat  of  them  perished ;  and  ten 
battaliona  of  foot  wore  at  the  same  time  charged  oa 
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•U  ttilet,  and  cut  to  pieces  The  elector  of  Bavaru 
made  a  resolute  derenco  against  prince  Eugene,  but,  at 
length)  was  obliged  to  give  way.  The  confodcr-itcs 
being  now  masters  of  the  Geld,  surrounded  the  village 
of  Blenheim;  and  the  twenty-seven  battalions  and 
twelve  squadrnns,  despairing  of  forcin:;  their  way 
through  ibe  allies,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
ofwar. 

Never  was  a  victory  more  complete.  Ten  thousand 
French  and  Bivarians  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle  }  the  greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons  of  horse 
perished  in  the  Danube  *,  and  thirteen  thousand  were 
nude  prisoners ;  and  the  enemy  lost  their  camp  equip> 
age,  b.i;Tg,igo,  and  nrtillery.  Marshal  Tallard  was  ta- 
ken pristmer.  The  allies  concluded  the  campaign, 
with  the  capture  of  Landau  and  Trierbach. 

Sir  George  Rooke,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  souad- 
.*ou  to  Barcelona,  made  a  sudden  and  successful  at- 
tack on  Gibraltar,  and  took  possession  of  that  impor- 
'Aiit  fortress,  which  has  ever  since  belonged  to  Cog- 
land. 

lu  the  campaign  of  1705,  the  object  of  the  duke  of 
Mulborougb  was  to  penetrate  to  France  by  the  Mo- 
selle }  but  his  operations  were  ill-seconded  by  prince 
Loui«  of  Biden,  who  was  suspected  of  treachery,  or 
whf>  w.is  actuated  by  envy  of  the  duke's  military  rep- 
utation. In  the  mean  time,  the  French  invested  and 
luok  Huv,  and  besieged  Liege ;  but  Marlborough  re- 
turning into  the  Netherlands,  retook  Huy,  and  obliged 
the  Frenoh  to  abandon  their  enterprise  asainst  Liege. 
The  English  general,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  achiev- 
ing some  artion  of  importance,  attacked  the  enemy  io 
their  lines,  defeated  the  Bavarian  cavalry  with  great 
slaughter,  and  obliged  the  infantry  also  to  give  way. 

Meanwhile,  an  English  fleet,  with  five  thousand 
tro4)ps,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Peterbo- 
rou:;h  and  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  being  joined  by  a 
Dutch  squadron  at  Lisuoii,  and  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  horse  from  the  earl  of  Galway's  army  in  rortngaf. 
having  taken  the  archduke  Charles  on  board,  directed 
its  course  to  Catalonia.  The  troops  were  disembark- 
ed at  Barcelona,  and  Charles  landed  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  a  countless  multitude,  who  threw  them* 
aelvea  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  *'  Long  live  the  king  *" 
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Barcelona  was  compelled  to  capitalate ;  and  the  whole 
province  of  Catalonia  deolareafor  Cbarlet,  who  now 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  and  took  ap  hit 
winter  quarters  in  the  heart  of  that  country. 

Villeroy,  having  receired  orders  to  acton  the  offen* 
17061  ''^^'  P'"*^^  ^^®  Doyle,  advanced  to  Tirlemont, 
-■  and  from  thence  toKamilies,  where  he  met  the 
united  army  of  the  allies.  Both  sides  prepared  for 
battle.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  ordered  lieuten- 
ant-general Schultz,  with  twelve  battalions,  and  twen- 
ty pieces  of  cannon,  to  attack  the  village  orRamiliei^ 
which  was  strongly  fortified  wjth  artillery. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  was  speedil?  driven 
from  the  field  ;  and  the  confederates  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  About  eight  thousand  French  and  Ba- 
varians were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  allies  cap- 
tured the  enemy's  basgage  and  artillery,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  colours  or  standards,  six  hundred 
officers,  and  ux  thousand  private  soldiers. 

The  entire  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  almost  all 
Spanish  Flanders,  was  the  immediate  result  of  the 
battle  of  Ramilies.  Louvaine,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, Ghent,  and  Bruges,  submitted  without  resis- 
tance ;  Ostend  was  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  and  the  cap- 
tures of  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth,  speedily  fol- 
lowed. 

In  Spain,  the  French  were  also  unsuccessfVil :  and 
king  Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Barcelo- 
na. The  earl  of  Galway,  advancing  into  Gstremadnra, 
took  Alcantara,  and  marched  to  Madrid,  which  the 
English  and  Portuguese  entered  without  resistance. 

In  Italy,  the  French  were  defeated  by  prince  Ea- 
gcne,  at  Turin,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  hii 
capital  in  triumph.  The  duke  of  Orleans  retreated  in- 
to Dauphine ;  while  the  French  garrisons  were  expel- 
led from  every  place  they  occupied  in  Piedmont  and 
Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Cremona,  Valenia,  and 
the  castle  of  Milan,  which  were  blockaded  by  the 
confederates. 

In  return  for  the  great  services  which  he  had  ren- 
dered his  country,  the  commons,  in  an  address,  be- 
sought her  majesty  to  consider  the  means  by  whioh 
the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlboroagh's  n<H>le  ac- 
tions might  De  perpetuated.     The  queen  infoniie4 
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tlieiii  hj  «  menaipB,  that  she  intended  to  grant  to  the 
diike,  and  bis  heire,  the  interest  of  the  crown  in  the 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  and  the  hundred  of 
Wootton }  and  the  desired  the  assistance  of  the  house, 
in  clearing  from   incumbrance   the  lieutenancy  and 
rangersbip  of  the  park,  with  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  manor  and  hundred,  which  had  already  been  alien 
ated  for  two  Kvea.    Accordingly,  a  bill  was  brnughc 
io  and  pasted,  enabling  the  queen  to  bestow  the  nfore 
■aid  honour  and  manor  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  bis  heirs;  and  her  majesty  was  desired  to  advance 
the  money  for  clearing  the  incumbrances.    The  quee» 
not  only  complied  with  this  address,  but  likewise  or 
dered  the  comptroller  of  her  works  to  build  on  Wood 
•tock-park,  the  magnificent  palace  or  castle  of  Blen- 
heim, as  a  monument  of  the  signal  rictory  obtained 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  near  the  village  of  that 
name. 

PreTiouily  to  this,  the  queen,  with  the  concurrence 
of  parliament,  had  alienated  that  branch  of  the  reve- 
nue which  arose  from  the  first-fruits  and  tentlis  paid 
by  the  clergr,  and  vested  it  in  trustees  for  the  aug* 
mentation  or  small  livings.  At  the  same  time,  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  repealed,  so  far  as  to  allow 
all  persons  to  bestow  by  will,  or  grant  by  deed,  what 
they  should  think  fit  for  the  increase  of  benefices. 

The  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which 
was  effected  about  this  time,  was  an  event  more  glori- 
ous and  beneficial  than  the  most  splendid  success  of 
the  British  arms.  This  measure,  however,  imperi- 
ously ur^d  by  wisdom,  was  violently  opposed  by  pop. 
oUr  prejudice  in  Scotland;  but,  at  length,  the  two 
kingooras  were  united  under  one  legislature,  arid  one 
ITVn  $9^*"^^^^^i  and  the  union,  though  unpromising 
•*  in  its  origin,  has  been  productive  of  nappinest 
and  prosperity  to  both  kingdoms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louis,  whose  pride  had  been 
creatly  humbled  by  the  victories  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  exertions  of  the  CniiliRh,  offered 
peace  on  the  following  terms:.  That  Ali  I  an,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  should  be  given  to  the  archduke  :  that  a 
barrier  in  the  Netherlands  should  be  allowea  to  the 
Dutch )  and  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  indem- 
nified for  the  ravagea  committed  in  his  dominiona. 
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In  retarn  for  these  coitcessions.  he  deroaoded  the  oal* 
9t  possenion  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  Indies  to  hit 
grandson,  Philip  V.,  and  the  restitution  of  Bavaria  to 
Its  native  prince. 

These  offers,  however,  were  reiect^d,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  this  time  so 
high  in  the  nation,  that  both  houses  of  parliament  re* 
newed  their  thanks  to  him,  passed  a  bill  to  perpetuate 
his  titles  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male  line,  and 
readily  voted  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  grace's  abilities  and  in- 
fluence, he  could  not  escape  the  envy  which  too  fre- 
quently attends  on  transcendant  talents  and  uninter- 
rupted success.  Mrs.  Masham,  a  distant  relation  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had,  from  this  con- 
nexion, obtained  the  oflEice  of  woman  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber, succeeded  to  that  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
her  sovereign,  which  the  duchess  had  long  maintained. 
This  favourite  was  more  obliging  than  her  benefac- 
tress, who  had  frequently  opposed  the  wishes  of  the 
queen ;  and  in  political  intrigues,  she  acted  as  auxiliary 
to  Mr.  Robert  Harley,  who  had  been  appointed  secre 
tary  of  state,  and  who  determined  to  destroy  the  cred- 
it of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin.  His  intention  was  to  unite  the  tories  under  his 
own  auspices,  and  expel  the  whigs  from  the  adminis- 
tration 'y  and,  in  this  scheme,  lie  was  assisted  by  Henry 
St.  John,  afterwards  lord  Bolingbrokc,  a  man  of  ele- 
gant taste  and  an  aspiring  mind,  whose  talents,  how- 
ever, were  rather  specious  than  profound,  and  whos* 
principles  were  loose  and  unsettled. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 

f»hin,  apprized  of  the  secret  intrigues  which  Mr.  Har- 
ey  carried  on  with  Mrs.  Masham,  informed  the  queen, 
that  they  could  serve  her  no  longer,  if  that  minister 
were  continued  in  his  office  of  secretary.  The  queen 
endeavoured  to  appease  their  n*«entment,  but  in  vain  j 
and  she  wa^  obliged  to  remove  Mr.  Harley  from  hit 
office ;  but  her  raajesty  was  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  duk*)  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  from 
whom  she  withdrew  her  confidence. 

At  this  period,  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  • 
threatened  invasion  from  France,  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender,  or  the  chevalier  St  George,  as  he  wm 
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called.  The  qieen  commonicated  to  the  commona  the 
advice  which  ate  had  received  of  the  dettination  of 
the  French  armament :  and  both  houiea  iromediatelj 
joined  in  a  loyal  and  affectionate  address  on  this  occa- 
aion :  the  balieas  corpus  act  was  suspended ;  the  Pre* 
tender  and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed  traitors  and 
rebels ;  and  a  bill  was  pasaed,  discharging  the  clans 
of  Scotland,  where  it  was  expected  the  Chevalier 
would  land,  from  all  vassalage  to  those  chiefs  who 
should  arm  against  her  majesty. 

Preparations  for  this  expedition  were  made  at  Dun- 
kirk, where  a  fleet  was  assembled  under  count  Four- 
bin,  and  a  body  of  land  forces  embarked^  and  this  ar- 
mament. aAer  leaving  Dunkirk,  directed  its  course  for 
Scotland.  Sir  George  Byng,  who  had  received  advice 
of  its  departure  from  the  coast  of  France,  pursued  the 
enemy  with  an  English  squadron  so  closely,  that  both 
fleets  arnved  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  almost  at  the  same 
time ;  when  the  French  commander,  despairing  of 
success,  and  unwilling  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle, 
took  advantage  of  a  land-breeze,  and  sailed  away. 
The  Pretender  desired  to  be  set  on  shore  at  Inver- 
ness ;  but  this  being  found  impracticable,  the  Chevalier 
and  his  oeneral  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  his  usual  success, 
17081  ^®^<B*^^  ^^®  French  near  Oudenarde.  In  this 
J  battle,  the  French  hod  about  three  thousand 
men  killed  in  the  field,  and  seven  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  After  obtaining  this  victory,  the  allies  in- 
vested Lisle,  the  strongest  place  in  Flanders,  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  French  barrier.  Prince  Eugene  com- 
manded, and  the  duke  of  Marlborough  covered  and 
sustained  the  sinee.  The  garrison  was  numerous,  and 
was  commanded  by  a  marshal  of  France  ;  but  nothing 
could  resist  bravery  and  skill  united.  The  enemy 
assembled  all  their  forces,  and  marched  tu  the  relief 
of  the  place,  but  were  only  spectators  to  its  fall.  The 
duke  ooliged  the  eiector  of  Biwaria,  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Brussels  ;  aud  retook  Ghent  and  Burges,  which  had 
been  lost  by  treachery. 

On  the  twerty-eighth  of  Octt'ber  of  this  year,  died 
George  prince  of  Denmark,  a  persenAge  who  possess- 
ed all  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  consort,  but  whe 
was  devoid  of  great  talenU  and  ambition.    At  hit 
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ieath,  tno  earl  of  Pembroke  wu  created  lord-high 
admiral,  the  eirl  of  Wharton  was  promoted  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  lord  Somers  appointed 
president  of  the  council.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  whig  noblemen,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  continued  to  decline  in  his  credit  with 
tlie  queen,  who  privately  consulted,  and  placed  her 
chief  confidence  in  Mr.  Harley,  though  the  latter 
held  no  ostensible  situation  in  the  administration. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  making  himself 
master  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Eiilles,  La  Pe- 
rnuse,  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  and  Fenestrells,  had 
not  only  secured  a  barrier  to  his  own  frontiers,  but 
opened  a  way  into  the  French  provinces  on  the  side 
of  Dauphine;  while  the  possession  of  Lisle  exposed 
that  monarchy  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands. 

During  this  campaign,  major-general  Stanhope,  with 
three  thousand  men,  having  landed  on  the  island  of 
Minorca,  took  fort  St.  Philip  in  three  days  j  and  the 
garrison  of  fort  Fornelles  havinsr  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  to  adinirai  sir  John  Leake,  the  whole 
island  submitted  to  the  Fnglisli  government. 

By  this  time  the  pride  of  Louis  was  humbled,  and 
he  once  more  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Dutch ; 
but  the  States  immediately  communicated  his  propo- 
sals to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London;  and  the 
emperor  appointed  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  Great 
Britain  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  their  respective 
plenipotentia«'ies.  The  allies,  however,  rendered  in- 
solent by  conquest,  made  demands  which  were  con- 
sidered extravagant  by  the  French  monarch,  who,  gath- 
ering resolution  from  despair,  published  them  and  his 
own  concessions  ;  and  the  people,  animated  with  the 
desire  of  defending  their  king  and  country,  displayed 
extraordinary  efforts  in  preparing  to  resist  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  the  enemy. 

The  allies  on  their  side,  were  equally  active.  Marl- 
borough and  prince  Eugene  proceeded  to  Flandert ; 
and  the  allied  army  assemblea  on  the  plain  of  Lisle, 
to  the  numb.^r  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 
Tourney  soon >iell, and  the  siege  of  Mons  was  formed. 
The  French  army,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
iTHQ-i  twenty  thousand  men,  were  potted  in  Dm  neigh- 
*'"^^  bourbood  of  Malplaquet    In  U       ■  -      ' 
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of  September,  the  two  anniee  arrayed  4iem- 
■elree  in  order  of  battle  j  and  about  eight  o'clock  the 
Best  morning,  one  of  the  most  furiout  contests  that 
had  taken  place  in  this  war  commenced.  The  battle 
was  OMintained  with  the  most  determined  courase  on 
both  sides.  The  French  fought  with  an  obstinacy 
bordering  on  despair,  till  aeeing  their  lines  forced,  and 
their  general  dangerously  wounded,  they  retreated  in 
flood  order,  and  took  post  between  Quesnoy  and  Va- 
lenciennes. The  field  of  battle  was  abandoned  to  the 
confederates,  with  about  forty  colours  and  standards, 
■Ixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  number  of  prisoners) 
hat  it  was  the  dearest  victory  the  allies  had  ever  pur- 
chased. About  twenty  thousand  of  their  best  troops 
were  killed  in  the  engagement,  while  the  enemy  did 
not  lose  half  that  number.  The  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
bowererj  was  followed  b^  the  surrender  of  Mens :  and 
this  achievement  terminated  the  campaign.  Some 
attempts  at  negotiation  were  again  made  by  Louis; 
but  in  proportion  to  his  concessions,  the  allies  rose  in 
their  demands. 

During  this  cainpaign  the  militarv  operations  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  unfavourable  to  the  allies. 
The  castle  of  Alicaot, garrisoned  by  two  English  regi- 
ments, had  been  besieged  during  a  whole  winter.  At 
length,  the  commander  of  the  (^sieging  forces  ordei- 
ed  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  was  situated  to  be 
undermined}  and  colonel  Syburgh,  the  governor,  was 
informed,  that  it  was  intended  to  spring  the  mine;  if 
he  did  not  surrender  in  twenty-four  hours.  Syburgh, 
however,  refused  to  comply :  and  the  rook  being  split 
by  the  explosion,  the  colonel  and  several  officers  wers 
•wallowed  up  in  the  opening,  which  immediately  clos- 
ed upon  them  ^  but,  notwithstanding  this  terrible  acci- 
dent, the  garnaon  persisted  in  its  defence,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  general  Stanhope,  who  procured  an  honoura- 
ble capitulation. 

Henry  Sacheverell,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents, 
but  of  a  busy  and  meddling  disposition,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  St  Paurs  on  the  fifth  day  of  November, 
took  occasion  to  inveigh  with  bitterness  asainst  the 
ministry,  the  dissenters,  and  the  low  church :  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  non-reaistaBce,  aid  declaring 
religion  to  be  in  danger,  exhorted  the  people  lo  ataa] 
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np  in  defence  of  the  charcb.  Tbie  sermon  beiig 
printed,  was  speedily  dispersed  orer  tbe  kingdom; 
and  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of  the  late  arcbbishop  of  York, 
complained  of  it  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  consa- 
quence  of  which  Sacheverell  was  taken  into  costodj 
and  impeached. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  on 
this  extmordinarv  trial,  though  neither  the  man  nor 
his  publication  deserved  any  other  than  silent  con- 
tempt. The  trial  continued  for  three  weeks ;  and  • 
vant  multitude  attended  Sacheverell  every  day  to  and 
from  Weslminster-hall,  praying  for  his  deliverance  as 
if  he  had  been  a  martyr.  The  queen's  sedan  was 
surrounded  by  the  populace,  who  exclaimed,  **  God 
bless  your  ma|C8ty  and  the  church  ;  we  hope  your  maj 
esty  IS  for  Sacheverell/'  They  abused  and  insulted 
all  who  would  not  join  in  the  cry  of  "the  church  and 
Sacheverell  ;*'  destroyed  several  meeting-houses,  and 
plundered  the  dwellings  of  eminent  dissenters. 

Sacheverell  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  sev- 
enteen voices ;  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching  for 
the  term  of  three  years  -,  and  his  sermon  was  ordered 
to  be  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  lord-mayor  and  tlie 
sheriflTs  of  I^ondon,  before  whom  it  had  been  deliver- 
ed. The  lenity  of  the  sentence,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  a  dread  of  the  popular  fury,  was 
celebrated  as  a  triumph  over  the  whigs. 

The  French  king,  sensible  that  the  misery  of  his 
17101  P^^P'®  daily  increased  by  the  continuance  of 
'  the  war,  again  made  overtures  for  peace ;  but 
finding  that  the  allies  would  not  listen  to  reasonable 
or  honouraole  terms,  and  hoping  that  the  approaching 
change  in  the  English  ministry  might  be  productive 
of  advantage  to  blm,  he  resolved  to  await  the  events 
of  another  campaign.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
however,  still  continued  bis  successes.  He  took  Dcu- 
ay.  Bethuno,  Venant,  and  Aire,  which  opened  a  free 
passage  into  the  heart  of  France.  On  the  Rhine,  the 
campaign  produced  no  military  event ;  and,  in  Spa  in, 
both  parties  were  by  turns  conquerors  and  cor.qucr<;tl 

In  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues  which  Iia4 
been  formed  against  the  whig  ministers,  besan  to  ap- 
pear. The  trial  of  Sacheverell  had  excited  a  popular 
spirit  of  aversion  to  those  who  favoured  the  oissent 
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«■ )  tnd  the  qiieen  exproned  hdr  attachment  ti  the 
toriei,  bj  mortifying  the  duke  of  Msrlboroagh,  whose 
interest  was  not  eumcient  to  prevent  the  ditmiMion  of 
hit  own  •on-in-law,  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  from  the 
office  of  secretary  nf  wtate.  Harley  became  sole  min- 
ister, and  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer. 

The  new  ministry,  howerer,  had  not  yet  determined 
lo  supersede  Marlborough  in  the  command  of  the  ar- 
mj.  in  the  next  campaiffn,  prince  Eugene  acted  in 
Germany,  and  the  duke  of  Marlboroogh  was  again  op- 
posed by  Marshal  Villars,  who  had  assembled  a  nu- 
17111  °**'*^'  ^f^Jt  <^<1  which  he  encamped  in  a 
'■  strong  position  behind  the  river  Sanset.  Villars 
boasted,  that  the  French  lines  were  impregnable ;  but 
the  duke  of  Marlborooffh  entered  these  lines  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  soldier ;  and  he  aAerwards  reduc- 
ed the  strong  town  of  Boaehain  in  the  rery  sight  of 
the  French  army,  which  was  superior  to  his  own,  and 
made  the  sarrison,  consisting  of  six  thoosand  men, 
prisoners  of  war. 

This  was  the  last  memorable  military  service  per^ 
formed  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  ministers 
took  every  method  which  envy  and  malice  could  sug- 
Mst,  to  exasperate  the  nation  against  the  duke,  who 
bad  supported  so  noblv  the  gloi^  of  Enslaod,  humbled 
the  pride  and  checked  the  ambition  of  France,  secur- 
ed tne  liberty  of  Europe,  and,  as  it  were,  chained  vic- 
tory to  his  chariot-wheels.  Of  Marlborough  it  has 
been  justlv  observed,  that  he  never  laid  siege  to  a 
town  which  he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a  battle  which 
he  did  not  win.  His  understanding  was  as  injarinus 
to  France  as  his  military  abilities ;  and  he  was  equally 
fiunous  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field. 

Such,  however,  is  the  violent  conduct  of  faction, 
that  this  consummate  general  and  statesman  was  ridi- 
Cttled  in  public  libels,  and  reviled  in  private  conversa- 
tion. He  was  represented  as  guilty  of  fraud,  avarice, 
and  extortion,  and  traduced  as  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind. Even  his  courage  was  called  in  question ;  and 
be  was  accused  of  insolence,  ambition,  and  miscon- 
doct.  When  his  enemies  had  become  ministers  the 
•ame  parliament,  which  had  so  often  before  voted  him 
thanks  for  the  great  and  important  services  he  had 
pofffoffBMd,  BOW  determined,  by  a  large  ipi^iority,  that 
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>  of  hit  praiSticM  hid  bMO  unwamntdUe  tad  Ul*» 
gil  j  and  «■  tib«  strength  of  Uie«e  retoliittont,  origl; 
iMtiBff  •olel?  froB  pvty  motives,  the  qaeen  ditmlsMd 
him  from  All  his  employments,  and  the  command  wm 
give*  to  the  dake  of  Onnond. 

Br  the  death  of  Joseph,  emperor  of  Germany*  hm 
brotber,  the  archdake  Caarles,  oeoame  possessea  of 
all  the  hereditary  states  of  the  empire :  and  soon  after 
being  elected  emperor,  the  object  of  the  war  was  cer- 
tainly changed ;  for  his  accession  to  the  thrones  oi 
both  Germany  and  Spain  would  hare  ei^etaally  de- 
stroyed that  bialanea  oir  power,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  so  maeh  blood  bad  beeti  ipilL 

A  congress  wns,  therefore,  app«inte<l  at  Uireeklf 
and,  after  negatiations  bad  been  Idt^  Carried  on  i)l 
that  place,  peae«  waa  aigned,  Marob  31, 1713.  by  all 
the  belligerent  bowers,  teee|ft  the  emperor.  By  tba 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  and  the  Indies  wen  cooiroH 
ed  to  Pblltp:  bat  the  Netbttriancfa  and  the  Spaaiali 
dominions  in  Italy  were  separated  from  tbat  rooaa^ohy* 
Naples,  Sardiaia,  and  Milan  were  bestowed  on  the 
emperor  t  and  Sicily,  with  the  title  af  kiag ,  was  given 
to  the  doke  of  Savoy.  The  Ddieb  htd  a  barrier  assign 
ed  them  agtioat  Fraace  in  the  Netherlands )  while  all 
that  Great  Britain  gained,  after  so  gloriona  a  war«  an4 
ao  many  splendid  vietories,  wee  the  demolition  of 
Dnnktrk,  and  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

The  ambitien  of  St.  Joba,  lord  viscount  Beling^ 
broke,  would  not  allow  him  to  aet  a  aabordinate  nwl 
tinder  Harley,  earl  of  Oiford .  and  the  fersMr  haa  in- 
sinuated himself  iato  tbe  eonndenee  of  Mrs.  Masham^ 
whom  the  latter  had  displeased.  By  roeaas  oC  thai 
lady,  Bolingbroke  was  eonSrmed  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  qneen,  wbMe  Oiford  in  propertien  lost  the  fa- 
Yoor  of  hie  soVerei^.  Tbe  qooen,  harassed  by  die- 
oordant  coansek,  nod  bereeiving  her  codstitoUon  jpv- 
Ing  way,  was  sapposed  by  soim  Io  fern  real  designs 
of  securing  tiio  suceesoioa  to  her  brother }  aad  it  was 
strongly  saspeoted,  Ibai  Bolingbroke  waa  attached  to 
the  same  Interest,  nnd  onoOairagOd  ber  mi^aty  with 
the  most  flattering  hopes  of  soooess. 

After  tbe  peace  baa  reooived  the  saaetion  of  parlia* 
ttOnt,  tbe  two  rivals,  anrestrained  by  tbe  tio  of  een- 
inon  daagav,  gave  *  loaae  lo  their  i&Qlaal  aaiaKaitflr; 
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ind  a  veiy  terimonions  dialogue  passed,  on  the  fTth 
of  JnljT,  between  Mrs.  Masbam,  Oxford,  and  Boling- 
broke,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen.  Soon  after,  Ox- 
ford wss  deprived  of  his  badge  of  office  ;  but  as  no 
oroTision  had  been  made  for  supplying  his  place,  con 
nision  and  disorder  ensued  at  court. 

The  fatigue  of  attending  a  longcabinet-council  h"li 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  altercation  which  pnK*oJ 
between  the  ministers  at  the  board,  so  agitated  :iti'1  af 
fected  the  queen's  spirits,  that  she  was  iromfdintpl> 
■eised  with  an  apoplectic  disorder,  which  baffled  all 
the  power  of  medicine.  Her  majesty  continued  in  a 
17141  ^^^^''S'^  insensibility,  with  short  intervals,  till 
-*  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  her  reign. 

Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  well  proportion- 
ed; her  countenance  was  round,  her  features  regular^ 
her  complexion  ruddy,  and  her  hair  a  dark  brown.  In 
domestic  life,  she  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  afiection, 
and  a  tender  mother.  She  wanted,  however,  the  vig- 
our of  mind  requisite  to  preserve  her  independence, 
and  to  free  her  from  the  snares  of  favourites ;  but  the 
virtues  of  her  heart  were  never  doubted ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  party  feuds  which  embittered  her  repose . 
and  distnrbea  her  reign,  she  waa  personally  beloveu 
by  her  people.  In  a  word,  though  her  abilities  were 
■nequal  to  the  high  station  which  she  filled,  and  her 
attachment  to  favourites  was  injurious  to  her  govern- 
iDent  and  the  nation,  she  was  a  humane  and  munifi- 
cent sovereign,  and  well  deserved  the  title,  which  her 
rabjecta  gave  her,  of"  the  good  queen  Anne.'' 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Tk€  Reign  qf  George  1. 

Ip  providence  had  granted  a  longer  life  to  Anne. 
md  the  darinff  and  ambitious  St.  John  had  continueo 
to  influence  her  councils,  there  seems  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  attempts  would  have  been  made  to  restort 
the  hered*tary  Ujm.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  friends  of 
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the  Preteoddr  derired  great  hopea  fWmi  the  miiiittry 
of  Bolingbroke  ;  bat  the  sadden  death  of  the  queen, 
by  deatroying  the  expectationi  of  the  Jacobites,  pat  aa 
end  to  their  present  machinations,  and  thoa  remofwl 
the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  whigs. 

Agreeably  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  passed  in  tb« 
17141  '^^V^  ^^  William,  George  f.,  elector  of  Hano* 
"^J  Yer,  descended  by  his  mother  from  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.,  was  proclaimed  kinff  in  6nm 
form,  the  rery  day  of  the  qaeen's  death,  ana  the  sob* 
mission  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  as  anirersal,  as  if 
no  pretended  claim  existed. 

At  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  George  waa  in  the  6fly-fif\h  year  of  his  age. 
In  about  six  weeks,  he  landed  at  Greenwich,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  lords  of  the  regency ;  and,  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  October  following,  he  waa  crown- 
ed at  Weatminster,  with  the  usnal  solemnity. 

The  hopes  and  feara  of  both  the  whigs  and  toriea 
were  great  at  this  time ;  but  the  new  sovereign  had 
been  prepossessed  against  the  latter }  and  his  majesty 
effected  an  instantaneous  and  total  change  in  all  im- 
portant offices  under  government.  The  duke  of  Or- 
mond  was  dismissed  from  his  command,  which  the 
king  restored  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  seve- 
ral new  appointments ;  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was 
declared  president  of  the  council ;  the  greatpseal  was 
ffiven  to  lord  Cowper ;  the  privy-seal  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton  :  and  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland  to  the  earl 
of  Sunderland.  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Stanhope 
were  appointed  secretaries  of  state :  Mr.  Pukeney  sec- 
retary at  war }  and  Mr.  Walpole,  who  had  undertaken 
to  manage  the  house  of  commons,  was  made  paymaa- 
ter  to  the  army.  The  poet  of  secretary  for  Scotland 
was  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Montrose  j  and  the  duke 
of  Argyle  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  in  that  country.  Thus  the  whigs  obtained  an 
ascendancy  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 

Meanwhile,  the  malcontents  in  England  were  con 
aiderably  increased  by  the  king's  attachment  to  the 
whigs  ;  and  dangerous  tumults  were  raised  in  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Pretender  took  this 
opportunity  to  transmit  copies  of  a  printed  manifesto 
to  various  nobleiaen  of  the  first  di«tinotion.    In  thlt 
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declaration,  he  mentioned  the  good  intentions  of  hli 
■ister  towards  him,  which  had  Men  prerented  bj  bet 
death ;  and  observed,  that  his  people  had  proclaimed 
for  their  king  a  foreign  prince,  contranr  to  the  laws  of 
hereditary  right,  which  no  act  conld  abrosate. 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  earl  of  Oiford,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  the  eari  of  Strafford,  and  lord  Bolinff- 
broke,  were  imneached,  on  account  of  the  parts  which 
they  had  acted  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
Bofingbroke  fled  to  the  continent,  and  was  followed 
by  Ormond ;  but  though  Oxford,  Prior,  and  some  oth- 
ers, were  taken  into  custody,  they  all  escaped  punish- 
ment. Ormond  and  Bolingbrnke,  not  surrenderina 
themseWes  within  the  time  appointed,  the  house  of 
lords  ordered  their  names  to  be  erased  from  the  list 
of  peers  ;  and  invenlories  were  taken  of  their  person- 
al estates.  It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  ruin  of 
the  noble  family  of  Ormond,  in  the  person  of  a  brave 
and  humane  nobleman,  whose  only  crime  was  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign,  without  feel 
ing  the  greatest  indignation-  against  those  who  were 
the  promoter  of  such  iniquitous  proceedings. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  daily  increased  in  England  j 
and  notwithstanding  the  proclamations  against  riots^ 
several  tumults  were  raised  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster.  A  trifling  incident  served  to  aug- 
ment the  public  ferment.  The  shirts  allowed  to  the 
first  regiment  of  guards,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  wore  so  coarse,  that  the  soldiers  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  to  wear  them.  Some  of  the 
shirts  were  thrown  into  the  nrden  of  the  king's  pal- 
ace, and  into  that  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  :  and  a  detachment,  in  marching  through 
the  city,  produced  them  to  the  people,  exclaiming, 
"  These  are  the  Hanover  shirts." 

Tumults  were  raised  in  Staffordshire,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  j  and  the  house  of  commons  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  that  the  laws 
might  be  executed  with  vigour  against  rioters.  The;* 
alto  passed  a  new  act,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that 
if  any  persons,  to  die  number  of  twelve,  unlawfully 
assembled,  should  continue  together  one  hour  af\er 
bavinff  been  required  to  disperse  by  a  justice  of  peace 
or  nthrr  officer,  and    had  heard  the  procltiiiatiot 
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•gaioft  riotf  read  in  public,  they  shoald  be  deeroec 
guiltj  uf  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.        ^ 

The  king  having  informed  both  houses  that  a  rebel* 
lion  had  actually  commenced,  and  that  the  nation  watf 
threatened  with  a  foreign  invasion,  the  mu'liament  im 
mediately  passed  a  law,  empowering  nis  majesty  to 
secure  suspected  persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas 
corpus  act.  About  this  period,  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  encouraging  loyalty  in  Scotland. 
By  this  law,  the  tenant  who  continued  peaceable, 
while  his  lord  took  arms  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
was  invested  with  the  property  of  the  lands  he  rented  : 
on  the  other  hand,  it  decreed  that  the  lands  possessed 
by  any  person  guilty  of  high-treason  should  revert  to 
the  superior  of  whom  they  were  held  ;  and  a  clause 
was  added  for  summoning  all  suspected  persons  to 
find  bail  for  their  good  behaviour.  By  virtue  of  thia 
clause,  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  clans,  and  other  sus- 
pected oersons,  were  summoned  to  Edinburah  ;  and 
those  wno  neglected  to  appear,  were  declared  rebels. 

The  disafiectod,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  held 
private  consultations  with  the  jacobites  j  and  the  Chev- 
alier St.  George  was  assured,  that  the  whole  nation 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  new  government.  Resolving 
to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition,  the 
Chevalier  applied  to  the  French  king,  who  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  fitting  out  a  small  armament  in 
the  port  of  Havre  ;  but  the  death  of  Louis,  which  hap- 
pened at  this  time,  was  highly  detrimental  to  his  in- 
terests ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  on  whom  the  regen- 
cy of  the  kingdom  devolved,  adopted  a  new  system  of 
politics,  and  entered  into  the  strictest  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  partisans  of  the  Pretender,  however,  had  gone 
17151  ^^^  ^*^  ^  recede.  The  earl  of  Mar,  astem- 
^  bling  three  hundred  of  his  vassals,  proclaimed 
the  ChevaUer  at  Castletown,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember, set  up  his  standard  at  Bra-Mar.  Then  assum- 
ing the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Pretender'a 
forces,  he  published  a  declaration,  exhortinff  the  peo- 
ple to  arm  for  their  lawful  sovereisn ;  and  this  waa 
roUowed  by  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  national  griev- 
ancet  were  enumerated  and  aggravrnted,  and  the  peo 
pie  promiaed  redreaa. 
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Meuiwhile,  the  duke  of  Argyle  9tn  oat  for  Sctit 
ftnd,  M  commander-in-chief  of  the  (brcei  in  T(orth 
Briuin  ;  and  the  earl  of  Sutherland  set  sail  for  that 
eountry,  to  raise  his  vassals  in  defence  of  his  liege 
sovereign.  Other  heads  of  clans  did  the  same;  and 
it  was  soon  evident,  that  the  voice  of  Scotland  ivas 
far  from  bein;;  general  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 

In  the  North  of  England,  however,  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater  and  Mr.  Foster  took  the  field  with  a  bodj 
of  horse,  add  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from 
the  borders,  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  in  Warkworth, 
Morpeth,  ana  Alnwick.  After  an  inefiectoal  attempt 
on  Newcastle,  they  retired  northwards,  and  being 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  troopa  under  lords  Kenmuir, 
Camwath,  and  Wintown,  the  insurgents  advanced  to 
Kelso,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mackintosh,  who 
had  crossed  the  Forth  with  a  body  of  hif  hlaftders. 

A  coancil  of  war  being  called,  the  rebels  determin- 
ed to  re-enter  England  by  the  western  border.  At 
Brampton,  Foster  opened  his  commissfen  of  general, 
and  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  They  continued  their 
march  to  Penrith,  where  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  lord 
Lonsdale  and  the  bi^op  of  Carlisle,  had  assembled 
the  posse  comitaUis  of  Cumberland,  amounting  to 
twelve  thousand  men,  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  this 
small  army.  From  Penrith,  the  insurgerite  proceeded 
by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster  id  Preston,  of 
which  they  took  possession  without  opposition. 

General  Willis  marched  against  the  rebels,  wKh  six 
regiments  of  horse  and  one  battalion  of  foot,  and  had 
advanced  to  the  bridge  of  Ribble,  before  Foster  re* 
eeived  intelligence  of  their  approach.  At  first,  the 
king's  troops  met  with  a  warm  reception,  but  being 
reinforced  next  day  with  three  regiments  of  dragoons, 
under  general  Carpenter,  the  town  was  invested  on  all 
sides.  The  rebels  now  proposed  to  capitulate,  but 
the  ^neral  refusing  to  treat,  they  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretioo.  The  noblemen  and  leaders  were  secured, 
and  sent  prisoners  to  London.  Some  of  them  were 
tried  by  the  martial-law  and  executed  j  and  the  com- 
mon men  were  tiMirisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool, 
till  the  ptearare  of  governmetft  resf»ecting  them  should 
be  knowB. 

Tha  wety  4ay  on  wbl«h  the  rebels  surrendered  tl 
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Pretton,  was  foaght  the  battle  of  Dumblaioe,  betweet 
the  dnke  of  Ar|^le  and  the  earl  of  Mar.  The  duke'a 
army  was  far  intorior  in  point  of  numbers  ^  but  he  ob 
tained  the  adrantage,  though  both  sides  claimed  the 
Tictory. 

In  this  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  Chev- 
alier, embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  landed 
at  Perhead  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  and 
proceeded  to  Fetterosse,  where,  being  joined  by  the 
earls  of  Mar  and  Marischal,  and  about  thirty  noble- 
men  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  His,  declaration,  dated  at  Commercy, 
was  printed  and  circulated  through  all  the  adjacent 
counties ;  and  he  received  addresses  from  the  epibco- 
pal  clergy,  and  the  laity  of  that  communion  in  Aber- 
deenshire. On  the  fifth  of  January  he  made  his  pub- 
lic enty  into  Dundee  ;  and,  on  the  17th,  he  arrived  at 
17161  S**>"*»  where  he  assumed  all  the  functions  of 
-*  Toynltj,  and  fixed  his  coronation  for  the  23d  of 
the  same  month. 

This  dream  of  royalty,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. In  a  council,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  of  his  par- 
ty assisted,  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
as  they  were  destitute  of  money,  arms  snd  aromuni- 
^on.  and  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
Uie  kinff's  annv.  The  Chevalier,  being  hoUy  pursued 
b^  the  duke  of  Argyle,  was  glad  to  embark  on  board  a 
J  rench  vessel  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Montrose, 
From  whence  he  sailed  to  France,  accompanied  by 
Mar,  Melfort,  Drummond,  Bulkley,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction. 

The  rebellion  being  thus  suppressed,  the  commons 
impeached  the  nobility  who  had  been  engaged  in  this 
ftffair}  but  of  them  the  earl  of  Derwentwater  and  lord 
ikenmuir  alone  suffered  death  -,  and  few  of  the  lower 
Tinks  were  executed  in  comparison  with  the  number 
found  guilty.  About  one  thousand,  who  submitted  to 
Ihe  king's  mercy,  peUtioned  for  transportaUon.  and 
were  sent  to  America. 

The  ministry  sensible  of  the  unpopularity  of  their 

measares,  and  fearins  the  effects  of  a  new  parliament 

aetemuned  to  repeal  the  triennial  act,  and  by  a  new 

17161  **''^  extend  the  term  of  parliamentotosevea 

^  yetra     Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  April,  th« 
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diko  of  DvTOMhire  brooght  •  bill  into  the  honio  of 
tords  for  enlarging  the  continaance  of  parliamenta, 
which  was  rapported  bj  all  the  whig  party :  and  though 
it  was  itrenooualy  opposed  by  the  eana  of  Nottingham, 
Abin^on,  and  Panlet,  it  paated  by  a  great  majority  •, 
and,  in  the  lower  hoo8e,it  met  with  the  same  success. 

The  Spanish  king  having  taken  Sardinia,  and  invad- 
ed Sicily,  Great  Britain,  France,  HMland,  and  the 
emperor,  formed  a  qaadrople  alliance  aeainst  his  catb- 
oltc  majesty.  Bremen,  and  Verdun,  which  had  been 
purchased  with  the  money  of  England,  were  secured 
to  Hanover,  contrary  to  nie  act  of  settlement  in  the 
reign  of  king  William.  Admiral  sir  George  Byng  sail- 
ed, v.th  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and,  on  the  eleventh  of  Ausust,  he  met  with, 
17181  '^^  ^*P^  Passaro,  on  the  southeast  point  of  Sic- 
■*  ily,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  twentv-sev- 
en  sail.  An  engasement  ensued,  in  which  sir  George 
(nok  or  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  hostile  ar- 
mament. 

The  Spaniards  now  formed  a  scheme  in  favour  of 
the  Pretender,  and  sent  a  squadron,  with  iix  thousand 
regular  troops  and  twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms,  un- 
der the  duke  of  Ormond,to  invade  Great  Britain.  The 
Spanish  fleet,  however,  was  dispersed  by  a  violent 
storm,  which  defeated  the  intended  expedition ;  but 
two  frigates  arrived  in  Scotland,  with  the  earls  Ma- 
rischal  and  Seaforth,  the  marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and 
three  hundred  Spaniards.  These  being  attacked  bv 
general  Wightman,  were  entirely  defeated.  Soon  af- 
ter, lord  Cobham  made  a  descent  on  Spain,  and  took 
Vigo ;  and  his  catholic  majesty  accedea  to  the  quad- 
mple  alliance,  which,  inJeed,  was  chiefly  in  favour  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding  Sicily  to  his 
other  lulian  dominions. 

On  the  royal  recommendation  to  the  commons  to 
17141  ^^^  "^^  national  debt  into  consideration,  a 
■ ''^1  scheme  was  formed,  called  the  South-Sea  act. 
which  was  productive  of  the  greatest  mischief  ana 
infatuation.  The  scheme  was  projected  bv  sir  John 
Blount,  who  had  been  bred  a  scrivener,  ancf  who  pro- 
posed to  discharge  the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all 
the  funds  into  one.  The  bank  and  South-Sea  compa* 
ny  bade  against  each  other ;   and  the  terms  of  the  lat 
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ter  weT#  lo  adv«iilB99oiia»  th%i  goTenuBent  doMd  wiU 
them. 

While  the  matter  wu  in  agiution,  the  ttook  of  the 
companj  rove  from  one  handred  end  thirty  to  neirly 
four  hundred }  and  thoush  the  MiMissippi  •cheme  or 
Law  had  ruined  many  thousand  fanailiea  in  France,  in 
17^1  ^^^    preceding  year,  the  people  of  England 

J  were  so  infatuated  that  tne  ezamplo  did  not ' 
operate  as  a  warning.  Blount  imposed  on  the  whole 
nation,  which  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  delirium 
The  projector  and  his  associates  pretended,  that  Gib- 
raltar and  Port  Mahon  woilld  be  ezchaoffed  for  some 
places  in  Peru,  by  which  means  the  English  trade  to 
the  South-Sea  would  be  protected  and  enlarged :  the 
directors  opened  their  books  for  a  subscription  of  one 
million,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  one 
hundred  capital  stock ;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of 
the  multitude  to  subscribe,  that  in  five  days  two  mil- 
lions were  entered  in  the  books,  and  stock  adranced 
to  double  the  price  of  the  first  payment. 

By  a  promise  of  high  dividends,  and  other  artifices, 
the  South-Sea  stock  was  raised  to  one  thousand.  Ez- 
chanse-alley  was  daily  filled  with  an  infatuated  crowd 
of  all  ranks ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
stock  fell  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  -,  and  the  ebb  of  this 
tide  of  hope  was  so  violent,  as  to  overwhelm  in  ruin 
an  infinite  nnnober  of  families.  Public  credit  sustain- 
ed a  terrible  shock.  The  principal  actors  in  this  ne- 
farious undertaking  were  punished  by  parliament,  and 
measures  were  adopted  for  giving  some  redress  to  the 
injured  parties. 

In  the  beginning  of  May.  it  was  reported,  that  the 
king  had  received  from  the  dike  of  Orleans  informa- 
tion of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person  and  govern- 
1T7S1  ™®'^^-  '"*  consequence,  a  camp  was  immedi- 
'  J  ately  formed  in  Hyde  park;  all  military  officers 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  respective  posts: 
troops  were  sent  from  Ireland ;  the  states  of  Holland 
were  desired  to  have  their  auziliary  forces  ready  to  be 
embarked  j  and  some  suspected  persons  were  appre- 
hended in  Scotland. 

Among  the  individuals  supposed  to  be  implicated  in 
this  tjreasonable  conspiracy  were  Atterbury,  bishop 
of  Pochester ;  the  earl  of  Orrery,  the  lords  North  and 
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Grey,  Cochrane  tnd  Smith,  firom  Scotland ;  ChrUto- 
pher  Layer,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Temple :  Georg* 
Kellj,  an  Irish  clergyman;  Cotton,  Bingley,  and 
Fleetwood.  Englishmen ;  and  one  Naynoe,  an  Irish 
priest.  All  these  were  takei|  into  custody,  and  com- 
mitted to  different  prisons. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  his  majesty 
informed  them  of  the  nature  and  eitent  of  the  plot, 
which,  he  said,  if  it  had  not  been  timely  discorered, 
would  have  involved  the  whole  nation,  and  particular- 
ly the  city  of  London,  in  blood  and  confusion.  The 
parliament  suspended  the  habtOM  eorjmM  act  for  a  year ; 
tMit  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  was  90 
violent,  that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  the  prime-minister, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  their  apprehensions  by  inform- 
ing them  of  a  design  to  seize  toe  bank  and  exchequer, 
and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  on  the  Roval  Exchange. 
To  oonroborata  the  whole,  an  originaj  and  printed 
copy  of  a  declaration,  signed  by  the  Pretender  at  Lao* 
*-a,  was  laid  before  the  house.  In  this  curious  jpaper 
the  Chevalier  expatiated  on  the  grievances  or  Eng 
land  and  very  gravely  proposed,  that  if  kin^  George 
would  relinquish  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  be 
would,  in  return,  bestow  an  him  the  title  of  king  in 
his  native  dominions,  and  secure  to  him  the  succes- 
sion to  the  British  sceptre,  whenever,  in  due  coune, 
his  natural  right  should  take  place. 

The  commons  prepared  a  hiW  for  raising  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  on  the  real  and  personal  estates 
of  papists,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  late  rebellion  and  disorders :  and  all  persons 
of  that  faith  in  Scotland  were  callea  upon  to  register 
their  names  and  real  estates. 

These  acts  were  followed  by  the  trial,  conviction, 
and  execution  of  Layer.  Against  the  lords  who  had 
been  arrested,  no  evidence  appeared,  or  at  least  was 
produced ;  but  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  had 
rendered  himself  too  conspicuous  to  escape  punish- 
ment. On  mere  conjecture  and  hearsay  evidence,  a 
bHl  of  pains  and  penalties  passed  the  lower  house 
against  him,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  when  the 
trial  commenced.  Nothing  could  be  proved  against 
him,  except  the  uncertain  evidence  or  the  clerks  of 
the. post-office}  yet  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  all 
roL.  II.  10 
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•ffices,  benefices,  and  dignitiei,  and  rendered  ineapa 
ble  ofenjuving  any  for  the  future :  he  was  also  banish 
ed  the  reaJro,  and  subjected  to  the  penaltj  of  death 
in  case  he  should  return ;  and  all  persons  who  should 
correspond  with  him  in  his  exile,  were  declared  guil- 
ty of  a  capital  offence. 

The  remainder  of  the  rei^  of  George  the  First  pre* 
sents  little  to  excite  attention.  Intricate  and  contra* 
dictory  treaties,  most  of  which  were  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  form  the  principal  subjeeta 
of  this  portion  of  English  history. 

The  king  was  suddenly  seixed  with  a  paralytic  du« 
onfer,  on  the  road  from  jflolland  to  Hanover,  and  waa 
conveyed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  Osnabargb, 
17171  ^^^^  ^*  expired  on  Sunday,  the  11th  day  of 
■■  June,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 

George  I.  was  plain  in  his  person,  and  simple  in  bit 
address.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  composed, 
though  he  could  bo  easy  and  familiar  in  the  hours  of 
relaxation.  Before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Grea< 
Britain,  he  was  considered  an  able  and  experienced 
general,  a  just  and  merciful  prince,  and  a  consummate 
politician.    With  these  qualities,  his  disposition  to 

Kvem  England,  according  to  the  rcffulations  of  the 
itish  constitution,  cannot  be  disputed ;  and  if  ever  he 
appeared  to  deviate  from  these  principles,  we  readily  al- 
low^ that  the  blame  does  not  attach  to  him,  but  to  his 
ministers,  by  whose  venal  suggestions  he  waa  misled. 
George  I.  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothy, 
dangfater  of  the  duke  of  Zeli,  from  whom  he  separated 
beibre  he  came  to  England. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

7^  JUign  qf  Owrg*  tl. 

On  the  14th  day  of  June,  an  account  waa  received 
of  the  late  kins^s  death,  when  the  prince  of  Wales 
repaired  (Vom  Richmond  to  Leicester-house,  where  a 
17V71  P'i^'^<>*>i>cil  ^**  held,  and  next  day,  George 
trx/j  ii^  ^^  proclaimed  king  with  the  usoal  soi^m 
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MUi-.s.  Ills  majesty  declared  hif  firm  pufpcte  to  pr«- 
ft  rv«»  iJio  constitution  in  church  and  sUte,  and  to  ad 
i.r-vii  to  iliosc  alliances  into  which  his  father  had  en 
ici  .1.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  and  subscribed  the 
r.iili  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as 
ra<|.iircil  by  the  act  of  union ;  and  he  continued  all 
lUv  grnat  officers  of  state  in  their  places. 

Ill  his  speech  to  both  houjes,  on  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  the  king  professed  a  fixed  resolution  to 
iiujrit  the  love  and  atfection  of  his  people,  by  uain- 
taining  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
and  civil  rtghU,  and  by  studying  to  lessen  the  expens- 
es of  government  on  every  occasion. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  followed  these  gracious  assur- 
ances, by  moving  that  the  entire  revenue  of  the  civil- 
list,  which  produced  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  should  be  settled  on  the  king  dur 
ing  life ;  and  though  Mr.  Shippea  and  other  patriots 
opposed  any  increase  of  the  royal  revenue,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  great  majoritjr)  and  a  liberal  provisioa 
*as  made  for  the  queen,  in  case  she  should  survive 
uis  majesty.  In  short,  the  two  houses  of  (.arliament 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  their  at- 
tachment to  the  new  king  ;  and,  for  a  tiue,  all  parties 
appeared  to  be  united  in  affection  to  his  person,  and 
in  submission  to  the  proposals  of  his  ministers. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  he  disclaimed  an?  in- 
tention of  promoting  a  general  excise,  expatiated  oo 
the  benefits  which   would  accrue  to  the  nation  by  a 

f>artial  measure  of  that  nature,  and  prevent  number- 
ess  frauds  on  the  public  and  the  fair  trader.  The 
speech  of  the  minister  was  followed  by  a  motion,  that 
a  partial  excise  on  tobacco  should  be  levied.  This 
mearure  met  with  a  violent  opposition,  as  well  from 
the  consideration  of  the  train  of  dependants  it  would 
I7S31  P''^"c®>  **'  ^rom  the  dread  of  its  extension  to 
■*  other  articles }  and  the  ferment  became  so  great 
throughout  the  nation,  that  though  the  minister  had  a 
triumphant  majority  of  sixty*one  in  the  bouse  of  com- 
mons, he  was  obliged  to  waive  the  advantage,  and 
abandon  the  scheme. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  in  1729,  the  Soan- 
iards  in  America  had  almost  iscosasntly  iasalted  and 
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iittretted  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  Thej 
disputed  the  right  of  the  English  to  cut  logwood  in  the 
baj  of  Campeachj,  and  gather  salt  on  the  island  of  Tor- 
tugas,  though  that  right  was  acknowledged  in  all  the 
treaties  concluded  between  the  two  nations.  The 
captains  of  their  armed  vessels,  called  guarda-coetas, 
made  a  practice  of  boarding  and  plundering  li^glisb 
ships,  on  pretence  of  searching  for  contraband  gtKKls ; 
ana  rarious  other  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  were 
committed.  In  particular,  one  captain  Jenkins,  mas- 
ter of  a  Scottish  merchant-ship,  was  boarded  by  the 
commander  of  m  Spanish  guarda-costa,  who  insulted 
Jenkins  with  the  most  opprobrious  inToctives,  and  lore 
off  one  of  his  ears,  which  ne  bade  him  carry  to  his  king, 
and  tell  him  Uiat  the  Spaniards  would  serve  him  in  ths 
■•me  manner,  if  an  opportunity  should  present  itoelf. 

These  outrages  were  loudly  and  justly  complained 
of.  Petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kin^om  were 
presented  to  the  lower  house;  and  the  relief  of  par- 
liament was  earnestly  implored  against  these  acto  of 
violence.  Sir  John  Barnard  moved,  that  all  the  me- 
morials and  papers  relative  to  the  Spanish  depreda- 
tions should  oe  laid  before  the  commons  ;  and  though 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  proposed  some  alteration,  he  was 
obliged  to  eomply. 

The  oUniater,  however,  was  either  fond  of  peace, 
or  afhdd  that  war  would  endanger  his  administration. 
Every  endeavour,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  rupture  with 
Spain  was  industriously  employed ;  and  at  last  a  con- 
17S81  ^^''^^1'  ^^  concluded  and  ratified,  by  which 
-■  the  king  of  Spain  bound  himself  to  pav,  witliin 
•  limited  time,  the  sum  of  ninety-five  Uioussnd  pourxU, 
to  be  employed  in  discharging  the  demands  of  British 
■nbjects  on  the  crown  of  Vpain.  This  measure,  hnw- 
ever,  excited  sreat  indignation ;  and  Mr.  William  Pitt, 
who  afterwarm  rendered  .limself  so  illustrious  bv  his 
eloquence,  his  virtues,  uid  his  talents,  declsimod 
against  the  convention,  as  insecure,  unsatisfactory, 
and  dishononrable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Spaniards  not  fulfilling  the  agreement  into 
whieh  they  had  entered,  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
Ml  were  granted  effainst  Spain ;  a  large  fleet  was  as- 
■embled  at  Spithead :  the  land  forces  were  augnsented j 
■ad  IB  — bnifo  ww  laid  on  all  merchant  vessels.    Al^ 
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iTSin  ^^  *B<>tker  fhiitlesf  attempt  to  negotiate,  wir 
■"^J  wai  at  last  rormally  declared. 

Admiral  Veruon  ha?iDg  affirmed,  in  t6e  hoase  of 
eommoM,  that  be  could  take  Porto  Bello,  on  tlie 
Spanish  Main,  with  tit  ships,  was  despatched  thither^ 
and  actuallj  performed  this  hazardous  service,  almost 
without  opposition.  On  the  arrival  of  this  news,  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  joined  in  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation  on  the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms}  and 
the  commons  granted  all  the  necessary  supplies  for 
carrving  on  the  war. 

The  minister,  however,  wm  become  extremely  un- 
popular. War  was  not  the  sphere  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  Expensive  expeditions  were  projected,  without 
producing  any  corresponding  effect;  and  the  enemy 
was  unmolested  in  proceeding  from  one  port  to  anoth- 
er. In  consequence,  the  minister  was  sttacked  in  the 
house  of  commons  with  much  asperity ;  and  though 
he  contrived  to  retain  his  situation,  'it  was  evident 
that  his  administration  was  verging  towards  a  close. 

Charles  VI.,  empiror  of  Germany,  and  the  last 
17401  ^^^^  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Austria,  died  at 
-'  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archduchess 
Mana  Theresa,  married  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tusca- 
ny 'f  but,  though  this  princess  became  queen  of  Hun- 
gary^ by  virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  the  restless 
ambition  of  her  neighbours  would  not  suffer  her  to 
enjoy  those  possessions  which  had  been  guarantied  by 
all  the  powers  of  Europe.  Frederick,  the  young  and 
aspiring  king  of  Prussia,  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
the  emperor's  death,  than  he  laid  claim  to  Silesia, 
which  ifie  entered  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  refused  to 
•cknowledge  the  archduchess  as  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  alleging,  that  he  himself  had  legitimate 
pretensions  to  these  dominions.  Thus  a  war  was  kin- 
dled in  Gdrmany .  and  the  archduchess  made  requi- 
sition of  twelve  thousand  u-^en,  stipulated  by  treaty  to 
be  furnished  her  by  England. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  men  could  be  lest 
conveniently  spared  than  monev }  and  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  moved,  that  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
be  granted  in  aid  to  the  que«  n  of  Hungary.    The  m» 
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lion  passed,  though  not  without  opposttion  j  tnd  the 
house  resolred,  tnst  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
soould  be  granted  to  his  majesty  to  enable  him  to  as- 
sist the  archduchess. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  Carthagena  bj  sir  Chaloa- 
er  Ogle,  and  admiral  Vernon ;  but  it  failed  of  success, 
and  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  men,  the 
greatest  part  of  whom  wore  martyrs  to  the  season,  and 
the  climate.  Another  unsuccessml  expedition  to  Cuba 
f!nished  the  losses  and  the  disgraces  of  this  campaign. 
The  nation  complained  loudly  of  these  miscarriages ; 
and  the  general  discontent  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
election  of  members  for  the  new  parliament.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  ministerial  influence,  the  party  of 
opposition  evidently  prevailed.  The  adherenU  of  the 
minister  began  to  tremble ;  and  sir  Robert  Waipols 
knew,  that  the  majority  of  a  single  vote  would  commit 
hini  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  After  ondeavouriug  in 
vain  to  bring  over  the  prince  of  Wales  to  his  party, 
17411  ^^  prudently  meaitated  a  retreat ;  and  the  king 
■*  having  adjourned  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 
the  mean  time  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created  ear! 
of  Oxford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments,  ailer  be- 
ing a  minister  for  twenty  years. 

The  change  in  the  ministry  was  celebrated  with 
public  rejoicings  ;  yet,  if  thr  character  of  Walpole  be 
candidly  appreciated,  we  ahall  find  less  to  censure 
than  to  praise.  That  he  carried  his  measures  by  ve- 
nal influence  must  be  allowed,  and  this  is  ihe  great- 
est stain  that  attaches  to  his  character  }  but  thoso  who 
suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted,  were  at  least 
e<]uall7  hlameable.  When,  however,  we  contemplate 
his  atersion  to  war,  and  his  disinterested  conduct, 
when  so  much  was  at  his  disposal,  we  cannot  deny 
him  the*  tribjte  of  our  applause. 

In  the  new  administration,  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
J742I  ^"^  ^'*  P®lb<i^oi  retained  their  former  situs* 
J  tions.  Mr.  Sandys  succeeded  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer :  and  the  earl  of 
Wilmington  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
in  the  room  of  the  ex-minister.  Lord  Carteret  became 
secretary  of  sUte  for  the  foreign  departmei.t  j  and  Mr 
Pnlteney,  who  refused  any  ofiicial  situation,  wis  swoiv 
of  the  privy-couneil,  and  soon  aAer  created  earl  of 
Bath. 
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It  Mo«,  however,  appeared,  tbmt  tbcMC  who  had  de- 
chiiroed  the  loadeet  for  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
had  been  actuated  solely  by  sordid  or  ridiculous  mo- 
tives. The  people  complained,  that,  instead  of  a 
change  of  men  and  measnres,  the  old  ministry  was 
strengthened  by  this  coalition  ;  and  they  branded  the 
new  converts  m  apostates  aud  betrayers  of  their  coun- 
try. 

The  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand  sea- 
men  nnd  landmen  for  the  service  of  the  year )  five 
humired  thousand  pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary: 
uiid  thcv  provided  for  the  subsidies  to  Denmark  ana 
Hesse  (tassel.  As  the  king  had  determined  to  make 
n  powerful  diversion  in  the  Netherlands,  sixteen  thou- 
6.111(1  men  were  embarked  for  the  continent,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair;  and  several  thousands 
of  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  Auslrians,  were  taken 
into  British  pay. 

Thn  troops  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  as- 
sembled in  the  Netherlands,  marched  for  the  Rhine, 
and  encamped  at  Hoech  on  the  river  Maine.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  had  already  come  to  make  his 
first  campaign,  and  his  majesty  arrived  in  the  camp  on 
the  9th  of  June.  The  king  found  his  army,  amount- 
ing to  about  fort^  thousand  men,  in  a  critical  situa- 
tion ;  and  receiving  intelligence  that  a  reinforcement 
of  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  had 
reached  Haoaa,  be  resolved  to  march  to  that  place,  as 
well  with  a  view  to  effect  a  junction,  ns  to  procure 
provisions  fbr  his  forces.  Soon  after  he  bad  begun  his 
march,  ho  perceived  the  French  drawn  up  in  or<ier  of 
battle  at  the  village  of  Dettingen ;  and  he  now  f<iund 
himself  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  insomuch 
17431  ^^^  *  retreat  was  impossible.  Thus  environed, 
■I  the  confederates  must  either  have  fought  at  a 
great  disadvantage,  or  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if 
the  dnke  de  Gramraont  had  not  rashly  descended  into 
the  plain.  The  French  charged  with  impetuosity,  and 
the  allies  received  the  shock  with  great  intrepidity 
and  deliberation.  The  king  himself  displayed  much 
personal  courage :  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was 
wounded.  The  French  were  at  last  mpulsed,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Maine,  with  tltc  loss '»f  five  thoa 
saad  men. 
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The  French,  who  had  dow  become  principela  in  the 
wtr,  proiected  an  inration  of  Great- Britain,  and  made 
preparation!  for  that  purpose  at  Boulogne  and  Dun- 
Kirk,  under  the  inapection  of  the  jroung  Pretender  | 
but  sir  John  Norrit  appearing  with  a  fleet  superior  to 
17441      ^^  which  was  to  convey  the  Frencn  forces. 


the  expedition  was  laid  aside  for  that  i 
However,  in  the  Netherlands,  the  enemjr  had  consider* 
able  success  under  marshal  count  Saxe,  a  natural  soa 
of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  by  the  countess  Konings* 
mark. 

In  the  next  campaign,  a  very  numerous  vmy  was 
17451  (^>«oibled  under  marshal  Saxe  :  and  the  French 
^  king  and  the  dauphin  arriving  in  the  camp,  the 
strong  town  of  Touroay  was  invested.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  assumed  the  command  of  the  allied 
army ;  and  though  the  confederates  were  greatly  infe- 
rior in  number  to  the  enemy,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  Tournay.  On  the  28th  of  April,  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  French  armv,  strongly  encamp- 
ed under  cover  of  the  village  or  Fontenoy.  On  the 
90th  of  April  they  attacked  the  French  in  their  in- 
trenchments ;  and  though  the  attempt  was  considered 
rash  and  imprudent^  the  allied  army  at  first  had  the 
advantage ;  out  the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy's  bat 
teries,  to  which  thev  were  exposed  both  in  front  and 
flank,  at  last  obliged  them  to  retreat.  The  allies  lost 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  and  the  French  nearly 
the  same  number :  but  the  consequences  of  this  furi- 
ous battle  were  all  aninst  Uie  Enslish  and  the  allies. 
Tournay  was  compelled  to  surrender ;  Ghent  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  \  Ostend,  Dendermonde,  Oudenarde, 
Newport,  and  Aeth,  were  successively  reduced ;  while 
the  allied  army  lay  entrenched  behind  the  canal  of 
Antwerp. 

The  pretender,  Charles,  son  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  fired  with  ambition  and  the  hope  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  resolved  to  risk  an  inva- 
sion of  Great  Britain.  Being  furnished  with  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  supply  of  arms,  he  embsrked  on  board 
»f  a  small  fVigate,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  Tul- 
lybardine  and  a  few  Scottish  and  Irish  adventurers 
and  was  Joined  hy  the  Clixabeth,  a  French  ship  of  war^ 
as  his  convoy.    Their  design  was  to  sail  round  Ire 
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land,  and  to  land  on  the  frestorn  cout  of  Scotluid; 
but  being  met  by  the  Lion,  an  Ensiish  ship  of  the  line, 
an  eDgagcmenl  ensued  between  the  Lion  and  the  Elis- 
abeth, in  which  the  latter  was  so  disabled,  that  she 
was  obl.ged  to  return  to  Brest;  and  the  you og  Pre- 
tender was  depriTed  of  a  great  quantity  of  arms,  and 
the  assistance  of  about  one  hundred  officers,  who  had 
embarked  in  that  ressel  for  the  expedition.  Charles, 
howeTer,  in  the  frigate,  continnea  his  course  to  th« 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  S7tb  of  July, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochabar,  where  be  was  soo« 
joined  by  tweWe  hundred  men,  ander  their  respective 
chiefs  or  leaders. 

The  administration  was  now  taAciently  alarmed. 
The  king  was  at  this  time  in  Hanover.  The  lords  of 
the  reaency  despatched  a  meseemr  to  his  majesty 
with  the  news,  and  offered  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  Charlee.  Loyal  ad- 
dresses flocked  in  from  all  parts.  The  principal  no« 
blemen  tendered  their  semcea  to  the  government ; 
and  the  former  discontento  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  fears  of  the  present  moment. 

The  prince  aovanced  to  Perth,  where  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain ; 
and,  the  rebel  army  being  eonaioerably  augmented, 
Charles,  on  the  16th  of  September,  took  possession  of 
the  town  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  eaused  his  father 
again  to  be  proclaimed,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Holy  rood-house. 

SW  John  Cope,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
North  Britain,  informed  of  these  transactions,  assem- 
bled all  the  troops  he  could  muster,  and,  on  the  20th 
of  September,  encamped  at  Preston  Pans,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Edinburgh.  Next  morning  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Pretender,  with  about  two  Iboiieaod  four  hun< 
dred  higfalanoers,  who  eharged  sword  in  hand  ;  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  the  Bing's  trcops  were  totally 
muted,  with  the  loss  of  about  nve  hundred  men.  Bv 
this  victory,  Charles  wss  supplied  with  a  train  of  field 
trtillery,  and  found  himself  poeaeaeo J  of  all  Scotland, 
except  the  fortresses. 

The  Pretender  continued  to  reside  in  the  paUce  of 
Bolyrood-house  :  but  after  being  joiaed  by  the  lords 
tUImamock,  Eleno,  Balmtrino,  and  Many  other  p«r 
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ions  of  distinction,  and  receiving  considerable  sup 
plies  from  France,  he  resolved  to  make  an  irmptioQ 
into  England.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  entered  Carlisle,  whence  he  advanced  to  Pen* 
rith,  and  continued  his  route  through  Lancaster  and 
Preston  to  Manchester,  where  he  was  joined  by  about 
two  hundred  English  Jacobites,  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Townley.  Crossing  the  Mersey  at  Stock- 
port,  Charles  passed  through  Macclesfield  and  Con- 
ffletoa  to  Derby ;  at  which  last  place  a  council  was 
held,  and  it  was  determined  to  return  into  Scotland 
The  retreat  was  effected  with  all  the  artillery  and  mil 
itary  stores,  in  spite  of  two  hostile  armies,  ^ine  under 
general  Wade,  and  the  other  under  sir  John  Ligonier 
stationed  to  intercept  the  rebels  j  but  the  most  re 
markable  circumstance   in   this  expedition    was  the 

Sreat  moderation  and  forbearance  which  the  Preten- 
er's  army  exercised,  in  a  country  abounding  wiUi 
plunder.  No  violence  oi  outrage  was  committed,  not- 
withstanding the  extremities  to  which  they  must  have 
oeen  reduced. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  being  now  invested  with 
the  chief  command,  set  out  for  the  north,  and  over<* 
took  the  rear  of  the  rebels  at  the  village  of  Cliflon,  io 
the  vicinity  of  Penrith,  where  a  skirmish  took  place 
Carlisle,  which  the  Pretender  garrisoned,  submitted 
to  the  duke  in  a  few  da^s.  Charles,  however,  aAer 
levying  heavy  contributions  on  Glasgow,  which  had 
displaced  its  attachment  to  the  government,  proceed- 
ed to  invest  the  castle  of  Stirling.  General  Hawlev, 
commander  of  the  king's  forces  in  that  quarter,  march- 
ed to  Falkirk,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the  rob- 
I74/)1  ®^'  ^^  ^^  action.  The  latter,  however,  began 
*'^J  the  attack  on  the  17th  of  January ;  and  their 
first  volley  threw  the  royal  forces  into  disorder.  The 
rebels  following  up  their  blow,  the  royal  army  abaa 
doned  Falkirk,  and  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh, 
leaving  part  of  the  tents  and  artillery  in  the  bands  of 
tlie  enemy. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland,  having  put  himself  at 
the  bead  of  the  troops  in  Edinburgh,  lulvanced  to  Aber- 
deen, the  rebeU  fleeing  all  the  way  before  him }  and 
after  croising  the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spev  without 
•ppcaitf  00,  he  was  at  length  informed,  Chat  the  enemy 
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weiv  eocuDped  on  the  pUini  of  Culloden,  about  nine 
miles  from  toe  roval  vmr.  On  the  16th  of  April ,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  left  Nairn  earlj  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  after  a  march  of  nine  milea,  perceived  the 
enemj  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  tne  number  of 
four  thousand  men.  The  royal  armj,  which  was 
much  more  numerous,  was  immediately  formed  into 
throe  lines. 

The  action  commenced  about  one  o'clock  in  the  af> 
tornoon.  The  artillery  of  th'e  rebels  was  badly  serv- 
ed,  and  did  little  execution ;  but  that  of  the  king's 
troops  made  a  dreadful  havoc  among  the  enemy.  Im- 
patient  of  this  fire,  about  five  hundred  of  the  dans 
charged  the  duke's  left  wing  with  their  usual  impetu- 
osity ;  and  one  regiment  was  thrown  into  disorder  by 
the  attack  of  this  Dody ;  but  two  battalions  advancing 
from  the  second  line,  supported  the  first,  and  galled 


the  enemy  bv  a  close  and  terrible  discharge.  At  the 
^me  time,  the  dragoons  under  Hawley,  and  the  Argy 
elshire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park  wall,  which  guard- 
ed the  flank  of  the  rebels,  fell  upon  them,  and  made 
a  horrible  slaughter.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  they 
were  totally  routed,  and  the  field  covered  with  the 
slain. 

Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  all  the  hopes  and  ambition 
of  the  Pretender  sunk  together,  and  instead  of  thrones 
and  sceptres,  he  saw  himself  a  miserable  outcast.  To 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  conquerors,  they  spread  ter- 
ror wherever  they  came ;  the  whole  surrounding 
country  was  one  sad  scene  of  slaughter,  desolation 
and  plunder }  and,  in  a  few  days,  there  was  neither 
man  nor  house  to  be  seen  within  the  circuit  of  fifty 
miles !  The  unfortunate  Charles  was  now  chased  by 
armed  troops  from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern, 
and  from  mountain  to  mountain.  At  length,  after  ma- 
ny escapes  and  distresses,  he  found  means  to  embark 
on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  conveyed  him  in  safe- 
ty to  Morlaix  in  Bretagne. 

Punishment  now  awaited  those  who  had  escaped 
death  in  the  field  of  battle.  Seventeen  rebel  officers 
were  executed  at  Kennington  Common,  near  London 
liords  Kilmarnock,  Bal merino,  and  Lovat,  suffered  de- 
capitation on  Tower-hill,  as  did  also  Mr.  RatclifTe,  the 
titular  earl  of  Derwentwater,  on  his  former  sentence 
in  1716. 
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The  French  htd  fitted  out  two  •quadroat  at  Bnak, 
one  to  make  a  detceni  on  the  Britith  coloniea  ia 
America,  the  other  to  aisist  the  operations  of  their 
arms  in  the  Cast  Indies.  These  squadrons,  however, 
were  intercepted  and  attacked  by  admirals  Anson  and 
Warren,  and  nine  ships  were  taken,  on  board  of  which 
was  found  a  great  quantity  of  bullion,  which  was  land* 
ed  at  Spithead,  and  conveyed  in  twenty  wagons 
through  the  streets  of  London  to  the  bank.  Soon  af> 
17471  ^'^  admiral  Hawke  defeated  a  French  fleet,  and 
^  took  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  several  frig* 
ates  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the  British  crnis- 
en}  were  very  successful  in  capturing  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  parliament,  the  king 
17431  i'*^*'^'''''®*^  ^*^^^  houses,  that  the  prelisninaries  for 
*  a  general  peace  had  been  actually  signed  at 
Aix-U-Chapelle,  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  restitution  of  conquests. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  which  the  earl 
of  Sandwich  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson  were  the  Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  dutch- 
ies  of  Parma,  Placentia,4ind  Guastalla,  should  be  ced- 
ed to  Don  Philip,  heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
and  his  heirs ;  but,  in  case  of  his  succeeding  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  that  then  these  dominions  should  re- 
vert to  the  house  of  Austria :  that  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  to  the  sea  should  bo  demolished :  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  should  be  secured  in  his  possession  of 
Silesia,  which  he  had  conquered  :  and  tnai  the  qneee 
of  Hungary  should  be  guarantied  in  her  hereditary  do- 
minions. No  mention  was  made  of  the  right  of  the 
English  to  sail  in  the  American  seas  without  being 
subject  to  a  search,  though  this  claim  was  the  origin  J 
cause  of  the  dificrence  between  Great-Britain  and 
Spain.  In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one 
aa vantage  which  this  country  gained  by  a  war  that  had 
cost  so  many  millions  of  money. 

As  several  nations  on  the  continent  had  reformed 
their  calendar  according  to  the  computation  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  much  confusion  in  mer 
tantile  transactions  had  arisen,  the  parliament  decree^ 
that  the  new  year  ahould  begin  on  the  first  day  of  Jaa 
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iTSfl  ^^T>  ^^  ^^^  eleven   intermediato    nominil 

^^*  days,  betwvea  tbe  vecond  and  fourteenth  of 
September,  aboold  tfaw  year  be  omitted,  to  that  the 
day  tucceediag  the  second  ehoold  be  denominated  and 
aceouoted  tiM  fboffteenth. 

Ai  aoon  m  the  French  had  recovered  a  little  from 
tbe  eflfecttf  of  the  late  war,  they  began  to  erect  forta 
oo  the  back  of  the  Btttiah  aettlements  in  North-Amer- 
left,  ud  they  alee  attempted  to  seize  ^ova-Scotia. 
The  English  government  receiving  only  evasive  an- 
8«rerB  from  the  coort  of  France,  on  the  subject  of  the 
encroachments  in  America,  ordered  the  governors  of 
that  country  to  expel  the  French  by  force  from  their 
settlements  on  the  river  Ohio.  Id  consequence,  colo- 
oel  lYashington,  who  afterwards  made  himself  so  fa- 
mous in  the  cause  of  American  independence,  was 
despatched  fVom  Virginia  with  four  hundred  men,  and 
oocupving  a  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  vas  at* 
tacked  by  the  French  who  compelled  him  to  surren- 
der the  tort.  It  was  now  evident,  that  war  was  inevi- 
table. France  continued  to  send  reinforcements  of 
men,  and  supplies  of  ammunition,  to  Quebec,  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  her  ambitious  projects  j  and 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  exhorted  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  in  North- America  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy. 

Admiral  Boscawen  being  sent  with  a  squadron  of 
ships  to  protect  the  province  of  Novn-Scotia,  captur- 
ed two  French  vessels,  the  Alctde  and  the  Lys.  About 
the  same  time,  ^neral  Bradduck,  who  had  been  sent 
17A51  ^^  Virginia,  took  upon  liim  the  command  of  the 
'  forces  destined  to  net  agaiiiKl  the  French  on  the 
Ohio;  and,  on  the  9th  of  July,  while  advancing  with* 
oat  proper  caution,  he  was  suddenly  nttacked  by  a  gen- 
eral fire,  both  in  front  and  flank,  froin  an  invisible  en- 
emy, concealed  behind  the  trees  and  bushes.  The 
van-guard  immediately  fell  back,  and  horror  and  con- 
fusion seized  the  ranks.  The  genoraf  himself  was 
killed  by  a  moaket-shot:  and  the  few  remaii<ing  sol- 
diers instantly  fled,  and  left  their  baggage  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  an  expedition  against  Crown  Point, 
iMfiig  attaekttd  by  the  French  and  Indians  near  Oswe- 
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go.  oil  the  soath-«Mt  eide  of  the  lake  Ontario,  deAeifc* 
ill  ilic  enemy  with  gremt  Iom,  bat  was  amble  to  pto^ 
ctcd  on  tUe  ulterior  object  of  hit  ordera. 

Ill  UiKi  year  happened  a  terrible  cataatrophe,  whieh 
ui>ited  all  parties  in  one  common  aentiment  of  bn* 
iii.nnity.  On  the  I  at  of  November,  an  earthqnake  do- 
Birnyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  ot*  Liabon,  with  an 
immense  number  of  ita  inhabitanta,  while  the  annriT* 
ors,  destitute  of  the  neceaaariea  of  life,  were  eipoaed 
to  misery  and  limine.  On  thia  occaaion,  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  generously  voted  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  distreaaed  Portogueae. 

The  next  year,  a  treaty  between  hia  Britannie  ma- 
jesty and  the  king  of  Pruaaia  was  aigned,  by  which 
they  mutually  engaged  not  to  aoffer  any  foreign  troopa 
]75G1  ^  entei*  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*  queen  of  Hungary,  though  ahe  owed  every  thing 
to  Great  Britain,  concluded  a  treaty  of  mntual  gaaran- 
tee  and  support  with  France ;  and  ahe  refuaed  to  hia 
BriUnnic  majesty  the  auxiliaries  that  ahe  had  agreed 
to  furnish,  on  account  of  her  dangerous  neighbour  the 
kin;;  of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Leg^e,  the  moat  popular  mem- 
bers of  administration,  disapproving  or  tne  political 
measures  which  had  been  adopted,  as  ruinoos  and  ab- 
surd, were  dismissed  from  office :  and  the  aeala  were 
aooii  after  transferred  from  sir  Thomaa  Robinson  to 
Mr.  Fox,  whose  abilities  were  universally  acknowl- 
edffod. 

The  French  equipped  a  formidable  souadron  of  ahipa 
at  Brest,  and  assembling  a  number  of  fand-forcea  and 
transporta,  threatened  hngland  with  an  invaaion.  To 
meet  the  attack,  several  thousands  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries were  called  upon  to  assist  thia  country,  on  the 
presumption  that  the  menaces  of  France  would  be 
carried  into  effect;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  an  in- 
vading armament,  the  French  prepared  an  expedition, 
Arhich  loo  well  succeeded. 

A  formidable  Heet  sailed  from  Toulon  with  forcer 
to  invade  Minorca  ;  and  when  admiral  Byng,  who  had 
been  sent  out  too  late,  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  he  found 
that  the  enemy  had  landed,  and  were  besieginff  Fort 
St.  Philip,  which  was  defended  by  general  Blueney. 
The  admiral  being  reinforced  by  a  detachment  firoiB 
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llie  garrMon  at  Gibraltar,  proceeded  to  Minorca,  and 
perceived  the  British  colours  still  flying  at  the  castle 
eT  St.  Philip.  However,  before  a  landing  could  be 
•iTected,  the  French  fleet,  under  La  Gslissoniere,  ap- 
peared ;  but  though  an  engagement  ensued,  both  com- 
manders  seemed  averse  to  the  continuance  of  the 
battle }  and  the  French  admiral,  taking  advantage  of 
Bjmg's  hesitation,  sailed  away. 

In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held  immediately 
after  this  indecisive  engagement,  it  was  unanimously 
affreed,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  relieve  the  castle 
of  St.  Philip,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  return 
to  Gibraltar,  which  might  require  immediate  protec- 
tion. General  Blakeney  receiving  no  assistaace,  at 
length  capitulated  on  honourable  terma. 

"Rie  ministry,  irritated  aaainst  admiral  Byng,  who 
Aad  complained  that  the  &i^ish  fleet  had  been  too 
long  delayed,  and  that  the  ahips  under  his  command 
were  unfit  for  service,  took  no  steps  to  lessen  the  odi- 
am  which  popular  prejudice  attached  to  him  ;  on  the 
contranr,  tnev  were  pleased  to  find  the  blame  traiks- 
ferred  rrom  themselves,  and  that  the  admirers  imput- 
ed miaconduct  exonerated  them  from  censure. 

The  unfortunate  admiral  was  brou^t  to  trial,  and 
17571  ^^  court  determined,  that  dunng  the  engage- 
^  ment  off  Minorca,  he  did  not  use  bis  utmost  en- 
deavoora  to  take,  seise,  and  destroy,  the  ships  of  the 
French  king,  nor  eiert  his  utmost  power  for  the  relief 
•f  the  castle  of  St.  Philip ;  and,  that  the  punishment 
Attached  to  this  sentence  was  death ;  but,  as  they  be- 
lieved that  his  misconduct  arose  neither  from  coward- 
ice nor  disaffection,  they  eameatly  recommended  him 
lomercv. 

All  tne  friends  and  relations  of  the  unhappy  man 
exerted  their  influence  to  obtain  a  remission  of  his 
■eatence,  which  popular  clamour  alone  had  extorted 
fkom  his  judges ;  but  the  sovereign  was  told,  that  the 
death  of  Byng  was  necessary  to  appease  the  fury  of 
the  people^  and,  in  spite  of  every  application,  a  war- 
rant was  aigned  for  hia  execution.  Thus  abandoned 
to  hia  fate,  the  unfortunate  admiral  was  not  wanting 
to  himself  on  this  trying  ocaaion.  Conscious  of  the 
■pririitneee  of  his  intentions,  he  advanced,  to  the  quar- 
IM  fcck  with  a  inn  and  deliberate  step,  and  throwing 
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down  Ym  bat,  kneeled  on  a  cuthion,  tied  one  liaiMl* 
kerchief  over  his  eyes,  and  dropped  another  at  a  aiff* 
nal  to  his  executioners,  when  five  balls  passed  throu^ 
bis  body,  and  he  fell  dead  without  a  struggle. 

Notwithstanding  this  sacrifice,  the  claoiours  acaifitf 
the  administration  continued  to  increase ;  and  the 
ministry  found  it  necessary  to  admit  into  a  participa- 
tion of  office  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge,  who  were  afike 
distinguished  for  their  spirit  and  inte^ity :  but  adverse 
as  these  two  patriots  were  to  his  majesty^s  scheme  of 
continental  politics,  they  could  not  agree  with  their 
colleagues,  and  were  dismissed  from  their  situations. 
Addresses,  however,  poured  in  from  all  parts,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  discarded  ministers  •,  and  the  king  thouffht 
proper  to  reinstate  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  former  situation 
of  secretary  of  sUte,  and  Mr.  Legge  in  the  oflk«  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

Public  affairs  were  adverse  at  the  ^oaBtnencement 
of  this  administration.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  against  Rochefort ;  but  what  was  infinitely  mere 
disastrous,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  unable  to  contend 
with  the  great  military  talents  of  Marshal  d'Elreet, 
Nias  obliged  to  capitulate  at  Closter  Seven,  by  whicb 
Hanover  was  lefl  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  an 
army  of  thirty-eight  thousand  Hanoverians  were  dki* 
armed  and  disbanded.  This  inglorious  eonrentioa 
seems  to  have  been  the  crisis  of  the  war,  which  an- 
der  the  guidance  of  other  ministers,  produced  the  moat 
splendid  events. 

In  America,  af\er  the  return  of  lord  Loudon  to  Enf 
land,  the  chief  eommand  devolved  on  major-general 
Abercrombie.  On  th«  27th  of  July,  Louisburg  and 
Cape  Breton  surrendered  to  the  British  under  ma|or- 
17581  S®'*®^*'  Amherst;  and  Fort  du  Quesne,  which 
•'  the  French  had  evacuated,  waa  ^rrisoned  un- 
der the  name  of  Pittaburch,  in  eomphment  to  tlie 
minister.  The  English  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Indian  nations,  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Apalachian  mountains  and  the  lakes  ^  and  such  waa 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  now  animated  the  cab« 
inet,  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  projected  as 
the  basinesa  of  a  single  campaign. 

To  accomplish  thia  important  object,  mijor-ffea«ral 
Wolfe,  who  had  already  otstingaished  himselr  bj  htai 
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■lilltuy  talent!,  wts  directad  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Qaebee,  while  general  AmLenty  after  redacing 
Ticonderoga  and  Cfrown  Point,  was  to  croaa  the  lake 
Champlain,  and  join  Wolfe  under  the  walla  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Canada. 

The  British  forces  under  general  Wolfe  arrived  in 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  the 
falls  of  the  Montmorenci.  M.  de  Montcalm,  the 
French  commander,  though  hia  troops  were  superior 
in  number  to  the  invaders,  had  taken  every  prec<iutioo 
of  defence,  which  the  nature  of  the  country  afforded. 
The  city  of  Quebec  was  tolerably  fortified ;  and  Mont* 
calm,  having  reinforced  the  troops  of  the  colony,  with 
this  army  occupied  an  advantageous  situation  from  the 
river  St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of  the  Montmorenci. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  the  British  general  made 
dispositions  for  an  assault,  under  cover  orthe  fire  from 
the  ships  in  the  river;  but  the  English  grenadiers,  im- 
petuously attacking  the  enemy's  entrenchments  in  dis- 
4rder,  were  repulsed  i%ith  great  loss,  and  Wolfe  was 
ebliffed  to  retreat 

This  mortifying  check  preyed  on  the  spirits  of  the 
gallant  Wolfe,  who  could  not  brook  the  most  distant 

E respect  of  censure  or  disgrace,  and  who  declared  that 
e  would  rather  die  than  fail  of  ultimate  success.  At 
lensth,  a  new  plan  of  operations  was  concerted  for 
landing  the  troops  in  the  night  within  a  league  of  Cape 
Diamond,  in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, which  rise  abruptly  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the 
banks  of  the  river,  that  they  might  gain  possession  of 
the  grounds  on  the  back  of  the  city,  where  it  was  but 
slightly  fortified. 

This  plan  was  put  in  execution ;  and  the  troops  were 
disembarked  during  the  night,  with  secrecy  and  al- 
ienee :  but  the  precipice  stiU  remained  to  be  ascend- 
ed. With  infinite  labour  and  difficulty,  the  t;oope 
reached  the  summit  of  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and 
the  general  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle  as  they 
arrived.  When  M.  de  Montcalm  understood  that  the 
Enfflish  had  gained  these  heights,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  risking  an  engagement,  in  order 
to  save  the  town,  and  accordingly  advanced  his  men 
with  great  intrepidity.  A  furious  contest  ensued,  and 
general  Wolfe,  who  stood  in  the  front  of  the  line,  ear 
▼OL.  II.  11 
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Ij  reoeived  a  thot  ia  the  writ!,  to  wbiob  b«  paid  litUai 
regard  ;  bat,  advuioip^  al  the  bead  ef  tbe  orenadiera^ 
another  ball  pierced  hia  breast,  and  oompelMd  hlio  to 
quit  the  scene  of  action.  As  he  reclined  on  tbe  arm 
of  an  oflicer,  he  was  roused  hj  the  exclamation, "  Tbej 
run!  The?  run  •"— «' Who  nnV*  said  the  bravo 
Wolfo,  with  great  eagerness.  **  The  French/'  replied 
the  officer.  "Then,*'  said  ho,  "I  die  contented;" 
and  almost  immediately  expired  in  the  arms  of  vie 
tory. 

The  French  general,  M.  de  Montcalm,  was  also 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  died  soon  aAer } 
but  the  advantage  remained  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  Quebec  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  ak 
length  the  conouest  of  all  Canada  was  completed,  by 
the  captire  of  Montreal  under  general  Amherst. 

Success  indeed  attended  the  British  arms  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Fort  Louis  and  tbe  isle  of  Go- 
ree,  in  Africa,  submitted  to  the  British  ;  as  did  also 
Gaudaloupe,  in  the  West-Indies.  Cherbourg  was  taken 
by  commodore  Howe,  and  Havre  de  Grace  bombarded 
by  admiral  Rodney. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  M.  de  la  Clue  was  defeated* 
by  admiral  Boscawen,  who  took  four  of  hia  ahips ;  ana 
another  fleet  under  M.  de  Conflans  was  attacked  off 
Quiberon-bay  by  sir  Eldward  Hawke.  when  a  furious 
battle  ensued,  and  night  alone  saved  the  French  from 
17A91  ^^'  destruction.  In  this  last  engagement,  twc 
J  of  the  enemy's  best  ships  were  sunk,  one  struck 
her  colours,  two  were  stranded  and  destroyed,  and  the 
Soleil  Royal,  the  flag-ship  of  the  French  admiral,  was 
burnt  by  her  own  crew,  to  prevent  her  from  failing  into 
the  hands  of  the  English. 

In  Germany  the  war  was  carried  on  with  great  vig- 
our,  and  the  glorv  of  the  British  arms  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  ;  and  though  the  empress  of  Russia  had 
acceded  to  the  alliance  concluded  oetween  the  courts 
of  Versailles  and  Vienna,  the  king  of  Prussia,  aided 
by  his  Britannic  majesty,  continued  to  make  head 
against  the  numerous  armies  of  those  powers. 

Such  was  tbe  general  posture  of  afiairs,  when  George 

«.,^.  II.  died,  on  the  25th  day  of  October,  in  the  77th 

^  year  of  his  age,  and  tbe  34th  of  his  reign.    He 

was  at  his  palace  M  iLenaington ;  and  having  risen  at 
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ilt  Offttl  hoar,  h«  obMnred  to  bis  attoodantt,  that  as 
the  weather  wm  fine,  he  would  wmlk  out.  In  a  fevv 
miootet  after,  being  left  alone,  lie  was  heard  to  fall  j 
and,  being  lifted  on  the  bed,  he  desired,  in  a  faiul 
voice,  that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be  called ;  but 
before  she  could  arrive,  be  expired. 

Georffe  the  Second  was  in  his  person  rather  below 
the  uiiodle  sixe.  In  his  disposition  be  is  said  to  have 
been  prone  to  anger,  yet  soon  appeased ;  in  other  re- 
spects, he  was  mild  and  humane.  He  was  personal  I  j 
brave,  and  fond  of  war  as  a  soldier.  Though  his  for- 
eign  politics  cannot  be  commended,  his  internal  gov- 
ernment deserves  uoqualihed  praise. 

In  this  reign,  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  party  and  fam- 
ily being  biiffled.  and  the  legitimacy  or  the  Guelphs 
generally  recosniied,  the  constitutional  government, 
as  adjusted  at  the  Revolution,  be^n  to  display  its  ex- 
cellencies and  faults,  and  to  acquire  its  full  force. 

Parliaments  were  regularly  conventrd.  for  the  de- 
spatch of  all  business  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws,  and  tlie  regulation  of  the  revenue ; 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  rights 
of  the  legislature,  were  duly  recognised  and  balanced. 

The  king  chose  his  ministers,  and  these  were  ame- 
nable to  parliament;  while  the  latter  was  kept  in  ^ood 
humour  oy  the  influence  anc  patronage  of  the  minis- 
ters. The  ofllce  of  prime-minister  began  now  to  dis- 
tinguish our  counci.s.  The  first  who  merited  the 
name  was  sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  favourite  confidential 
minister  of  Geor^je  the  first  and  Second ;  and  the  na- 
tion, under  him  and  his  successors,  presented  the 
spectacle  of  a  sovereign  contented  with  the  splendour 
of  his  crown,  ani  with  the  manifestation  of  his  power, 
under  the  advice  and  responsibUity  of  his  ministers; 
of  a  parliament  whose  majorities  were  soverned  by 
the  influence  of  the  minister,  and  the  moderation  and 
plausibility  «  f  bis  measures^  and  of  a  people  obedient 
to  the  laws,  the  operation  of  which  they  had  the  pow- 
er of  controlling  by  juries  formed  from  their  own 
body. 

Such  a  state  of  society  continaed  through  an  entire 
generation,  begat  confidence  at  home  and  respect 
abroad.  The  public  securities  rose  in  value,  com 
merce  increased,  domestic  improvements  were  made. 
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ftnd  the  capAbilities  of  the  nation  in  arts,  anna,  ana 
industry,  began  to  develop  theinaelvea,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  mora  deciaive  events  of  the  aucceod- 
i%%  reign. 
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CONTINUATION, 

moM 
THE  ACCESSION  OF  GEORGE  HI. 

TOTRS 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  IV. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Tkt  Uti^tf  Otorf  iA 

Off  te  dteeaM  of  Gm>i«*  II.,  tbe  •Idett  ton  of  Frt^ 
I7G01  ^^'^^t  P>ince  of  WatM,  weeceded  hie  grmdnir^ 
'  ^•1  Umt,  voder  Uie  most  favminbl*  Mspicet  j  u 
Um  third  of  Im  mow  iiid  ISiiMly. 

Tbii  jwua^  and  native  aovereign,  whose  character 
Md  aiahilit/  ef  deportment  rendered  him  the  object 
of  eateem,  was  greeted  by  tlie  eethuaiaKoi  of  the  oaO' 
pie.  **  Born  ara  edocated  in  this  coentry/'  said  his 
majeatj,  in  hit  ftrst  speech  to  parliament,  "  I  glory  in 
the  eame  of  Brivw.^ 

The  psrllaaieet,  with  the  general  approbation,  to- 
ted  the  clear  yearly  aeaa  of  800,0001.  for  the  «ain* 
teaaeee  of  his  maiesty's  beaaehold  and  the  supnort 
of  the  cojil  digeitTy  ie  lieu  of  the  civil-lift  revenues, 
whioh  had  beee  ronaerly  appropriated  for  the  eover- 
eigM  of  thia  coeetry.  Thia  was  followed  by  a  wise 
aiul  liberal  regulation,  by  which  the  judges  were  ren- 
dered iadepemieBt  of  the  erown,  and  which,  as  it  pass- 
ed «•  the  recommeadatioQ  ef  the  king,  justly  gained 
hie  M^aty  aniveraal  appUnae. 

The  war,  however,  was  proeecutad  with  unabated 
Tifoar.  The  ialand  ef  Bellaiale  aurrendered  to  com- 
medara  Keppal  and  general  Hodgaon.  In  tbe  Enat 
ladies,  the  Freoeh  were  deveated  of  all  their  poaaes- 
ikms  of  inportaoce  $  aad  Poadicberry,  their  capital 
aattleaaat,  was  reduced  by  coleael  Coete  and  admi* 
nl  Stovieaa.  In  the  West  ladies,  Martiaieo,  and  some 
other  iakadi,  waca  added  to  the  list  ef  Britith  aoo 
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During  theee  transactioDs,  Mr.  Pitt,  with  that  tagac 
itj  and  intuitive  foresight  which 'characterize  an  abl« 
•Uitesman,  anticipating  the  hostile  designs  of  Spain, 
proposed  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against 
that  kingdom  ;  but  this  measure  being  opposed  by  his 
colleagues  in  office,  and  finding  that  Uie  earl  of  Bute, 
who  had  been  governor  to  his  majesty,  bad  acquirea 
an  ascendency  in  the  royal  favour,  he  disdained  to 
act  a  subordinate  part^  resigned  the  seals,  and  retir 
ed  with  a  pension  and  a  peerage  for  his  lady. 

Lord  Bute,  who  had  been  nreviously  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  or  state,  was  now  supposed 
to  influence  the  decisions  of  government  j  but,  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  ministry  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  measure  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
to  declare  war  against  Spain.  Havannab,  Manilla, 
and  all  the  Philippine  islands,  became,  in  conseqaeoce, 
the  reward  of  Bntish  valour. 

Amidst  these  successes,  however,  the  restoration 
of  peace  was  equally  desired  by  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  j  and  after  some  time  had  been  spent  in 
I7M1  negotiation,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  a* 
'""J  Paris  on  ths  lOth  of  February,  and  peace  sol 
emnly  proclaimed  in  London,  on  the  £2d  of  the  follow 
ing  mouth.  By  this  treaty,  Great-Britain  obtained 
the  extensive  province  of  Canada,  East  Florida.  West 
Florida,  the  urcnadas  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some 
inferior  acquisitions :  but  restored  all  the  other  con- 
quests made  during  the  war.  These  terms  were  con- 
sidered in  England  as  degrading  to  the  nation ;  and 
clamours  were  raised  against  the  administration  of 
lord  Bute,  who  had  never  been  a  favourite  with  the 
people. 

About  this  time,  too,  the  daring  spirit  of  John 
Wilkes,  Elsq.,  who  satin  parliament  for  Aylesbary, 
contributed  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  premier. 
This  man  published  a  paper  called  **  The  North  Brit- 
on," in  which  he  attacked  the  minister  with  great  as- 
perity, and  indulged  in  the  grossest  scnriility  against 
the  whole  Scottish  nation.  Churchill,  the  poet,  em- 
ployed his  satirical  powers  in  the  same  cause :  and 
the  ferment  axeited  oy  tboee  two  able,  but  profligate 
characten,  was  to  great,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  thought 
proper  to  resign  his  off  ce  of  first  lord  of  the  tressery, 
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m  which  he  wts  racceeded  by  Mr.  G«orge  Gren 
fiUe. 

One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  new  minitter  wet  the 
Dfoeecation  of  Mr.  Wilket,  who,  in  the  North  Briton, 
No.  45,  hftd  ueerted,  that  hit  majeaty't  tpeech,  which 
he  atfected  to  contider  at  the  minitter't,  contained  t 
faltehood.  In  contei|aence  of  thit  violation  of  til 
decomm,  Mr.  Wilket  wat  apprehended  bj  virtue  of  a 
general  warrant,  hit  papert  were  teixed,  and  he  wat 
committed  to  the  Tower.  In  the  court  of  commoo 
pleat,  however,  Mr.  Wilket  wat  acouitted  of  tlie 
charge  eihibited  againtt  him ;  and,  lora  chief  juttice 
Pratt  declared,  that  general  warraott  were  illegal. 

Mr.  Grenville  poetetted  integrity  and  abilities,  but 
he  wanted  a  tound  discriminating  judgment.  In  order 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  American  colonies,  he 
projected  a  stamp-act,  which,  beinff  resisted  by  the 
Americans,  wat  atterwardt  repealed}  but  the  attempt 
and  ita  failure  laid  the  foundation  for  that  fatal  conteat, 
which  at  length  terminated  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  coloniet. 

The  name  of  the  princesa  of  Wales  having  been 
17651  ^'''**^^^  ^^  ^®  ^'^^  ^^^  appointing  a  regency,  in 
-I  consec^uence  of  his  majesty's  illness,  the  king, 
after  recovering  from  his  indisposition,  determined  to 
change  his  ministers ;  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  administration.  The 
highlv  respectable  character  of  the  marquis,  however, 
could  not  secure  the  new  ministers  a  continuance  in 
office.  Pottetting  a  great  share  of  moderation  in 
principles,  their  opponents  effectually  made  head 
againtt  them ;  and  the  duke  of  Grafton  became  firtt 
lord  of  the  treasury;  while  Mr.  Pitt,  who  wat  now 
raited  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Chatham,  accepted  the 
office  of  privy -teal. 

Mr.  Chariot  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
|Mgg-|  che<iuer,  who  possessed  eminent  talents  for 
•*  business,  but  too  much  versaiilitv  of  disposition, 
■nhappily  revived  the  design  of  taxing  .\merica,  though 
taxation  and  representation  cannot  ronstitutionallv  be 
■eparated ;  and,  while  the  earl  <>f  Chatham  was  confined 
by  extreme  illness,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  imposing  a 
dnty  on  tea,  and  some  other  articles  imported  into  the 
coloniet.     Against  this  design,  the  Americans  formed 
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1  general  combinatioa  for  not  receiTiag:  any  c#  th«r 
eommoditiet  thut  taxed,  from  the  mother  coanti^^iT 
and,  the  acta  were  again  repealed,  except  la  fa^  as 
related  to  the  duties  od  tea.  This  coDoession,  howwef 
gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  Americana,  who  coosid^ 
ered  the  late  acts  as  unconstitational,  aad.  proposed  ar 
general  union  of  the  colonies  for  defending  thewiiatiir 
ral  rights. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Townshend  diod,  and  hit  place  ofi 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  filled  by  lord  NotAh* 
Some  other  changes  also  took  place ;  and  the  earl  o^ 
Chatham,  who  had  long  been  Ueated  with  disregsudi 
either  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  or  hiaunoomplyi 
ing  disposition,  resigned  his  office  of  privy-seal,  and 
from  this  time  lived  unconnected  with  the  alTaira  of  ■ 
government,  though  he  frequently  took  aiyiotivo  part 
m  the  interesting  debates  which  agiuted  this  period. 

The  discontents  which  had  been  produced  in  Amer^ 
17731  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  insidious,  not  to  say  unjust  designs- 
•'  of  the  ministry,  were  about  to  break  out  into  a 
flame,  that  spread  into  a  general  conflagration^  Lamrs/ 
having  been  passed  for  quartering  troops  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  for  rendering  the  governors  of  the  different 
provinces  solely  dependant  on  the  crown,  the  Amerr 
cans,  in  order  to  show  their  aversion  to  the  raeasuree 
of  the  British  government,  and  their  determination  to 
resist,  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  tea  at  Boston,  and 
obliged  ships  laden  with  the  same  commodity  to  return 
from  other  places  without  landing  their  cargoes.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings,  acts  were  passed 
for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for  alterinf 
the  constitution  of  Massachnsett's  Bay  and  Qnebee. 

This  violent  stretch  of  power  excited  the  utmoet 
indignation  in  America;  and  the  colonies  entereidinto 
a  toiemn  league  and  covenant  to  suspend  all  commer* 
cial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  till  the  obnoxious 
acu  were  repealed.  Meanwhile,  measures  were  adopt- 
ed for  holding  a  general  congress  of  the  American 
colonies ;  and  a  bold  and  spirited  remonstrance,  solie- 
iting  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  addressed  to  the 
king.  All  remonstrances  and  petitions,  however,  being 
equally  disregarded,  and  every  avenue  to  acooaamoaa* 
lion,  except  by  implicit  submission,  shut  up,  tho^ 
Americans  determined  to  have  recourse  to 
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Ibe  oaljiMaM  Mt  for  defendiag  their  onAlieiiftbla 
rights. 

0«  the  19th  of  April,  genert)  Qw,  commander-in 
|MM.i  ehief,  having  beeo  iDforined  ttiRt  the  Americans 
■I  had  ooUected  military  stores  at  Concord,  sent  a 
detachment  to  seite  them.  The  detachment  was 
attacked  at  Lexington,  and  fliany  were  killed  on  both 
■ides  3  bat  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  far  ez- 
•eeded  that  of  their  opponents. 

The  torch  of  civil  war  being  thus  lighted  up,  the 
eolonists  flew  to  arms  as  if  bj  concert,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  **  the  United  Sutes  of  America,"  whose 
affairs  were  to  be  managed  by  a  conmss.  This  body 
of  representatives  insuntly  passed  resolutions  for 
raising  an  array,  for  issuing  a  paper  currency  for  its 
payment,  and  for  prohibiting  all  importations  to  those 
places  wnioh  still  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great«Britain. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  engagement,  the  British 
army  in  America  was  strensthened  by  a  large  rein- 
forcement, which  arrived  from  England,  under  the 
eommand  of  generals  Howe,  Burffoyne,  and  Clinton. 
Martial-law  was  now  proclaimed;  but  the  congress 
was  not  easily  intimidated  j  and,  voting  that  the  com- 
pact  between  the  crown  and  the  inhabitants  of  Massa- 
ohusett's  Bay  was  dissolved,  they  recommended  that 
provinee  to  reaume  its  chartered  rights. 

As  farther  hostilities  were  now  mutually  expected^ 
the  Americans,  that  they  might  secure  Charlestown, 
sent  a  detachment  of  men  at  nitfht  to  erect  some 
considerable  works  on  Banker's  Hill.  When  these 
operations  were  discovered  in  the  momine,  a  heavy 
ire  commenced  fh>m  the  ships ;  and  the  Americans 
were  with  difficulty  driven  from  their  intrenchments 
by  generals  Howe  and  Pigot  In  this  action,  which 
was  very  severe,  the  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  nearly  to  half  their  number,  and 
17751  ^i*^!^^®^  many  ofllcers.  After  this  affair,  t'lie 
*  colonists  threw  up  works  on  another  hill  oppo- 
site ;  and  the  British  troops  were  closely  investea  in 
thepeninsula. 

Tne  iieneral  eonffress  published  a  ver^  animated 
declaration,  in  which  their  reasons  for  taking  up  arms 
were  assigned,  aa  1  the  objects  for  which  they  coi> 
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tended  were  distinctly  pointed  oat.  They  alto  ip- 
pointed  George  Washington  general  and  commandef 
in  chief  of  the  American  forces.  This  gentleman  had 
acquired  some  eiperience  in  the  last  war,  when  he 
commanded  different  bodies  of  provincials ;  and  his 
conduct  and  military  skill  fully  justified  the  partiality 
of  bis  countrymen.  Another  petition  to  the  King  was 
also  voted  by  congress,  in  which  they  earnestly  be- 
seeched  his  majesty  to  adopt  some  method  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  unhappy  contest  between  Great-ttntain 
and  the  colonies ;  but  this  petition,  though  presented 
by  Mr.  Penn,  late  governor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  obtain  an  answer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Americans,  prepared  for  eve- 
ry event,  and  animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  peo- 
ple contending  for  liberty,  no  longer  confined  them- 
selves to  defensive  operations.  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point  had  already  been  taken  by  a  party  of 
Americans ;  and  it  was  determined  to  fit  out  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada,  under  generals  Montgomery 
and  Arnold :  but  in  an  attempt  against  Quebec,  Mont- 
gomery fell,  and  Arnold,  after  being  dangerously 
wounded,  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat 

The  state  of  the  royal  army  at  Boston  had  now 
become  deplorable.  By  a  masterly  stroke.  Washing* 
ton  compelled  the  British  to  abandon  the  town ;  and 
all  the  English  troops,  with  such  loyalists  as  chose 
17761  ^  Accompany  tnem,  were  precipitately  embark- 
•*  ed  and  conveyed  to  Halifax.  Next  day,  general 
Washington  entered  Boston  in  triumph. 

Soon  afler,  congress,  in  a  solemn  declaration,  with- 
drew all  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  assumed  for  the  colonies  the  style  and  character 
of  **  Free  and  independent  States.''  They  also  pub- 
lished articles  of  confederatioh  and  perpetual  union 
between  the  provinces ;  while  in  proportion  as  the 
prospect  of  bringing  them  to  submission  was  lessened, 
the  arrogance  and  infatuation  of  the  British  ministry, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  lord  North,  seemed  to  in- 
crease. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  upo  i  Charles 
town,  in  which  the  English  suffered  severely ;  but 
about  the  same  time,  general  Howe  obtained  posses 
sion  of  Nsw-York    and  general  Clinton  and  sir  Pete: 
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Piiker  took  Rhode-Isliod.  G«oenJ  Howe,  md  his 
brother,  admiral  lord  Howe,  were  regarded  with  par- 
liality  by  the  Americans;  and  some  overtures  or  re 
conciliation  were  made  by  the  two  brothers;  bat  the 
manifesto  whieh  they  poblished,  offered  only  pardon 
to  the  colonists,  and  produced  no  beneficial  purpose. 

The  ill  saccess  of  the  Americans,  however,  was 
prodactife  of  those  internal  effects  which  operate  as 
strongly  as  external  force ;  and  at  this  period,  if  terms 
of  concession  had  been  offered  by  Great  Britain,  the 
constitutional  supremacy  of  the  mother  country  might 
probably  have  been  acknowledged^  but  the  time  of 
conciliation  was  neglected,  and  ue  infatuation  of  min- 
bters  prevailed. 

In  toe  next  campaign,  the  Americans  were  defeated 
Dv  general  Howe  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine :  and 
the  English  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph.  On  the 
t'lj-'-i  other  hand,  general  Burgoyne,  who  had  set  out 
•'  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  in  order  to  form  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween New>vork  and  Canada,  aiUr  driving  the  Ameri- 
cans before  him  for  some  time,  was  at  last  surrounded 
at  Saratoga  by  general  Gates,  and  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  arms. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  now  deterobined  the 
17781  ^^^^  ^^  Prance  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  new 
•I  republic ;  and  so  gloomy  was  the  prospect  of 
Great  Britain,  that  ministers  sent  commissioners  to 
America  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  this  attempt  at  con- 
ciliation was  of  no  essential  service. 

Hostilities  commenced  with  France,  bv  a  naval  en- 
gagement between  admirable  Kepple  and  count  o'Or- 
▼illiers J  and  victory  would  have  been  decisive  in  fa- 
vour of  the  British,  if  sir  Hugh  Pallisor  bad  obeyed 
tho  signals  of  the  admiral.  Both  officers  were  tried 
before  a  court-martial.  Palliser,  thou^  found  guilty, 
was  only  slightly  censured ;  while  admiral  Kepple  was 
honourably  acouitted. 

Meanwhile,  Pondicherrr  in  the  EUttt,  and  the  island 
of  St.  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies,  were  captured  by  the 
English:  but  Dominica,  St  Vineent,  and  Grenada, 
were  uken  by  the  French,  who  assisted  the  Ameri 
eans  with  a  fleet,  commanded  by  the  count  d'F^tai^ 
In  attempting  the  relief  of  Grenada,  an  iodecisiv* 
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17791  dGi<^^"^nt  ^^^^  place  between  Admiral  Byron 
J  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  ihipe,  and  the  count 
d'Estaign,  who  had  twenty-fiye  or  twentv-«iz  ship*  of 
the  line,  besides  twelve  trintes,  nnder  his  command. 
After  this  action,  the  French  admiral,  in  conjnnotioo 
with  the  Americans,  attempted  the  reduction  of  8a- 
vannah,  but  was  frustrated  by  general  Prevost  |n 
Europe,  the  French  made  a  descent  with  a  oonsidm' 
ble  force  on  Jersey,  but  were  repulseH  by  the  promp« 
titude  of  major  Pearson,  the  Engliab  commandant, 
who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at  the  bead  of  bi« 
small  corps. 

Before  the  close  of  thin  session,  his  majesty  an- 
nounced to  parliament  that  Spain  had  joined  the  alii 
ance  against  England ;  and  this  new  enemy  joining  the 
French  with  thirty  ehips  of  the  line,  the  combined 
fleets  of  those  two  oeifhbourinff  powera  for  eome 
time  rode  triumphant  in  the  Britiui  channel,  and  men- 
aced the  English  eoast  with  impunity.  $pain  also 
took  New-Orleans  on  the  Missisniw^i,  and  «loaeiy  in-* 
vested  Gibraltar. 

Admiral  sir  Geerge  Rodney,  being  appointed  to  the 
17801  ^^®^  naval  command  in  tbe  West- Indies,  ob- 
■*  tained  a  complete  victory  over  a  Spanish  fleet 
of  eleven  sail  off  Cape  St.  Vincent;  and  af^r  reliev- 
ing Gibraltar,  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  ulterior  of- 
ders,  and  had  three  indecisive  engigemevta  with  the 
French  fleet  in  the  West-Indiee. 

In  June,  the  seme  year,  happened  one  of  the  mosi 
dreadful  ripts  in  London  which  history  records.  It 
arose  fVom  the  fanaticism  of  an  association  of  protest- 
ant  sectaries,  wbefftBoied  that  religion  was  in  danger, 
on  account  of  eooae  j««t  n»d  equitable  indulgences 
which  the  legielature  bad  recently  granted  to  the  Ro- 
man catholios.  A  meb,  collected  by  a  procession  of 
this  Msociatioo,  paHed  down  or  burnt  several  popiab 
chapele,  broke  onen  wnny  of  the  prinoniB,nod  liberated 
both  felons  and  aebtors.  In  a  few  diiye,  however,  the 
riots  were  quelled,  ani  Urd  Georfe  dordon.  the  ptesi- 
dent  of  the  aeeoeiation,  wm  oommitted  to  the  Tower. 

From  the  agilabons  of  war  md  faction,  w#  turn 
wHb  pleaeuM  to  the  pragreee  eaode  by  science  and  tho 
arts,  vnder  tkm  — nifirem  patr^Mge  of  George  th« 
Tkiid.    Byren,  «rk»  mn  ooimaief  ioun^d  i»  I76i  ^  ejff 
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plore  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceaoi,  and  circumuav- 
igate  tue  globe,  corrected  by  his  observations  the  er* 
rort  of  former  charts,  and  discovered  several  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific.  A  few  years  after,  captain  Wal- 
lis  sailed  on  a  similar  expedition,  and,  on  the  19th  ol 
Jane,  1767,  perpetuated  nis  name  bj  the  discovery  of 
Otaheite,  (or  King  Georse's  Island,)  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, and  of  other  islands  in  the  same  ocean  Carte- 
ret also  traversed  the  Pacific,  and  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  Each  of  these  navigators  contributed  an 
accession  of  geographical  knowledge. 

To  Captain  James  Cook,  however,  more  than  to 
any  other  individual  since  the  time  of  Columbus,  we 
are  indebted  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  geograph- 
ica.  science.  Inliis  first  voyage  to  the  Pacific  oce.in, 
in  1770,  he  discovered  the  Society  Islands,  determine 
ed  the  insularity  of  New  Zealand,  and  explored  the 
eastern  coast  or  New-Holland.  In  his  second  voyage, 
in  1773,  he  discovered  New  Caledonia,  the  island  of 
Georgia,  and  an  unknown  coast,  which  he  named 
Sandwich  Land.  In  1776,  another  voyaae  of  discove- 
ry being  proposed  by  the  government,  the  Resolution 
and  Discovery  were  fitted  out  for  that  purpose,  and 
captains  Cook  and  Gierke  were  appointed  to  tliin  ex- 
pedition. This  last  voyage  was  particularly  distin- 
fished  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  discove- 
ries. Besides  several  small  islands  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, Cook  discovered  the  group  of  islands  called  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  explored  tne  western  coast  of 
America  from  the  latitude  of  forty-three  to  seventy 
degrees  north,  and  ascertained  the  proximty  of  the  two 
great  continents  of  Asia  and  America.  In  September, 
1780,  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  this  voyage  round  the  world,  but  to  the 
grief  of  every  person  who  respected  morth  and  tal- 
ents, without  captain  Cook,  who  had  been  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  the  nntives  of  Owyhee,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  which  he  had  discovered. 

This  year  was  also  memorable  for  the  armed  neu- 
trality entered  iuto  by  the  northern  powers,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  English  in  exercising  U>e 
right  of  searching  neutral  vessels,  on  the  principle 
that  "  free  bottoms  make  free  goods.''  It  being  ais* 
covered  that  the  States-General  had  concluded  i  trea 
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ty  with  the  American  goTernment,  Elngland  docUied 
war  against  Holland. 

The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  and  the  ■ettl«> 
mentB  ofDemarara,  Berbice,aad  Issequibo,  submitted 
to  the  British  ;  and  a  severe  engagement  took  plac« 
between  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  the  fleet  of  Hoi* 
laad  ofT  the  Dogger  Bank,  but  without  any  decisive  is- 
sue on  either  side. 

In  America,  alternate  successes  and  reverses  at- 
tended the  arms  of  Britain  ;  but  even  victory  was  fa- 
tal to  England,  while  defeats  were  doubly  injurious, 
and  rendered  the  colonists  certain  of  a  prosperous  is- 
sue. Indeed,  the  cause  of  Britain  in  this  contest  with 
her  American  colonies  daily  declined,  and  became 
more  desperate.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  various  occasions,  was  at  length 
17811  '"''fouQ*'®*^  ^7  general  Washington,  assisted  by 
-I  the  marquis  ae  la  Fayette,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  whole  of  his  forces,  amounting  to  seven 
thousand  men,  to  the  combined  French  and  American 
army,  at  York  Town,  in  Virginia;  an  event  which  ter* 
minated  the  hopes  of  the  British  government  in  Amer- 
ica, and  ended  the  war. 

About  the  same  time,  St.  Eustatius  was  recovered 
from  the  English  :  and  the  Spaniards  made  themselves 
masters  of  West  Florida.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was 
also  carried  on  with  vigour ;  but  the  place  was  very 
ably  defended  by  the  heroic  ffovernor,  general  Elliot 

In  the  East-Indies,  Hyder  Ally,  the  confederate  of 
France,  took  Arcot  by  assault,  and  cut  to  pieces,  or 
made  prisoners  of  a  detachment  under  colonel  Bail- 
lie.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  however,  defeated  Hyder  in  two 
subseoaent  engagements,  relieved  Vellore,  and  re- 
trieved the  fortune  of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic. 

After  the  surrender  of  earl  Comwall'tS  to  general 
Washington,  the  influence  of  the  British  ministry  was 
at  an  end  j  and  a  change  of  measures  appearing  ahso- 
17821  ^^^^y  necessary,  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
•*  cabinet  took  place  on  the  27th  of  March,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasarjr.  The  earl  of  Shel- 
bume  and  Mr.  Fox  were  appointed  secretaries  ol 
■Ute. 

Peace  wae  now  ardeetly  desired  by  all  raoke  of  peo> 
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»fe  in  this  coontrr  j  and  (b«  aew  mitiatijr  «OMeDted 
luat  the  iiidepen<foace  of  Aa»enca  tfaMild  ha  allowed, 
and  entered  into  meataree  for  eflectueting  a  geneiml 
treaty  of  pacification.  For  this  purpoae,  Mr.  Gre«« 
▼ille  was  sent  to  Paris,  with  Ml  powers  to  treat  with 
all  !be  belligerent  nations,  and  orders  were  despatch- 
ed to  the  commanders  in  chief  to  Ai»erica,  to  ac- 
(luaint  them  with  the  pacific  views  of  the  British  cab- 
inet, and  with  the  offer  of  indepeodence  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

After  the  capture  of  lord  Comwallis  and  his  arnij, 
the  English  suffered  a  series  of  losses  ia  America. 
The  French  took  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  aad  Mont- 
serrat  j  the  Bahama  islands  surrendered  to  Che  Span- 
iards ;  and  Jamaica  was  threatened  by  tbe  fleets  of 
Spain  and  France,  on  board  of  which  was  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  This  formidable  eraaanent, 
however,  was  prevented  from  uniting  by  the  pcempti- 
tude  and  bravery  of  admiral  Rodney,  who  engaged  and 
totally  defeated  the  French  under  cou»t  m  Grasse, 
dafore  it  could  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanteh  fleet. 
The  French  admiral,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  190  goMy 
«/as  taken,  with  two  seventy-four  gun  ships,  and  one 
of  sixty -four  guns.  Two  other  ahips  of  the  line  were 
iost  in  the  action  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  sir  Saronel 
Hood  captured  two  more  French  ships  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates.  This  decisive  and  gloriowa  victory, 
which  was  achieved  on  the  )2tk  of  April,  pui  astop  to 
the  intended  project  against  Jamaica ;  and  adnural 
Rodney,  in  reward  for  his  servioes,  was  gratified  with 
a  peerage  and  a  pension. 

Tbe  valour  of  the  British  arms  waa  nost  remarkably 
displayed  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  English,  under  that 
brave  veteran  general  Elliot,  acquired  immortal  hon- 
our, and  converted  one  of  the  nest  formidable  nt- 
c  t  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^®"  B^*^  ^  ^  hiatorjr 
^tE  of  sieges,  to  the  destruetioo  of  tbe  aseailanU, 
.J2i  and  the  frustration  of  all  the  hopee  of  tbe  ene- 
'  *^'  my.  Tbe  enthusiasm  and  mlhuHry  of  Elliot 
and  his  garrison  were  emulated  hy  Eard  Hewe  and  the 
fleet.  To  the  admiration  of  all  Euro^,  that  bmve  ad< 
miral,  with  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  fmed  the 
straits  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  aad  Ihfev  ene 
crura  in  the  fortreas. 
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This  was  the  last  transaction  of  importance  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Earope  j  and  thus  the 
military  career  of  Britain,  afler  her  repeated  misfor- 
tunes, terminated  with  great  splendour.  All  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  were  now  inclined  to  listen  to  over- 
tures of  pacification.  The  happy  prospect,  however, 
of  peace  and  prosperity  was  ohscured  for  a  time  by  the 
death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  from  whose  ad- 
ministration the  nation  had  formed  great  expectations. 
He  was  succeeded  b^  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  and  Mr. 
Fox  resigned  his  omce  of  secretary  of  the  northern 
department. 

The  new  ministera,  however,  continued  the  nego- 
tiation for  peace  ;  and  as  the  independence  of  Ameri- 
ca was  virtually  recognised,  the  war  with  the  colonies 
had  in  fact  terminated.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1782,  provisional  articles  between  Eng 
land  and  America,  were  signed  at  Paris.  By  this  trea 
ty,  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States  were  fully  acknowledged.  So  great,  in- 
deed, were  the  concessions  of  ministers  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  they  neglected  the  interest  of  the  loyalists 
in  America,  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated,  and 
who  were  thus  thrown  on  the  generosity  of  the  Brit- 
ish. 

In  oar  treaties  with  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
17831  ^P'^^i^*'  ^®  same  improvident  facility  was 
-'  apparent ;  and  these  treaties,  when  submitted 
to  parliament,  extorted  the  severest  animadversions. 
By  this  calamitous  war,  Great  Britain  lost  the  best 
part  of  her  transatlantic  colonies,  and,  besides  many 
thousands  of  valuable  lives,  expended  or  squandered 
nearly  160  millions  of  money.  The  address  of  thanks 
for  the  peace  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords  by  a 
majority  of  7t  to  59,  but  lost  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  a  majority  of  224  to  208. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  Mr,  Fox,  in  his  animos- 
ity to  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  had  formed  a  coalition 
with  his  former  political  antagonist,  lord  North.  This 
unnatural  and  onprincipled  coalition,  which  ezcit 
ed  general  indignation,  was  defended  by  Mr.  Fox 
on  ^e  stranse  plea,  that  the  question  of  American  in- 
dependence oeing  now  at  rest,  he  had  no  desire  to 
perpetuate  his  enmity  to  a  statesman  whom  he  had 
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found  bonoorable  u  an  ftdverMir.  and  of  whoae  open- 
neaa  and  sincerity  as  a  friend  he  nad  no  doubt 

Their  united  opposition  prevailed,  and  a  cbango 
took  place  in  the  ministry.    The  duke  of  Portland  was 

5 laced  at  the  bead  of  the  treasury,  lord  John  Caven* 
Lsh  was  made  chancellor  of  the  exchecjuer,  and  lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox  were  appointed  joint  secretaries 
of  state.  The  coalition  administration  became  the 
theme  of  universal  and  passionate  execration  j  and 
when  public  confidence  is  once  lost^  it  can  nev«r  b« 
completely  regained. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  immortal  earl  of  Chatham, 
and  who  afterwards  rivalled  his  father's  glory,  made  a 
motion  for  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  proposed  to 
add  one  hundred  members  to  the  counties,  and  abol- 
iab  a  proportionable  number  of  the  obnoxious  bor- 
oughs. This  plan,  though  certainly  the  most  judi- 
cious that  has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  independence 
of  parliamentary  representation,  was  n^j^atived  by  A 
>rge  majority. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  ISovember^ 
Mr.  Fox  introduced  a  bill  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  East-India  Company.  This  famous  bill  proposed 
to  deprive  the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the  entire 
administration,  not  only  of  their  territorial,  but  also 
of  their  commercial  affairs,  and  to  vest  tije  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  them  in  seven  commissionort 
named  in  the  bill,  and  irremovable  by  the  crown,  ex- 
cept in  conseqnence  of  an  address  of  either  house  of 
parliament.  It  passed  through  the  lower  house  by  a 
great  majority,  but  was  lost  in  the  upper,  af^r  very 
animatedf  debates,  in  which  its  unconstitutional  prin- 
ciples were  fully  exposed. 

The  king,  being  informed  of  the  nature  and  tenden- 
cy of  this  bill,  considered  himself  duped  and  deceiv- 
ed J  and  the  coalition  ministry,  which  had  been  desorr- 
edly  unpopular,  were  suddenly  dismissed.  Mr.  Pitt, 
then  a  very  young  man,  was  declared  first  lord  of  the 
treasurv  and  chancellor  of  the  exchecioer :  the  mar- 
quia  ot  Caermarthen,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend 
created  lord  Sydney,  were  nominated  socret-iries  of 
state  5  and  lord  Thurlow  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  lord-chancellor.  The  intelligence  of  this  cbangt 
WIS  received  by  the  Mtion  with  transports  of  jojr. 
TOL.  u.  12  . 
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Vhe  disconled  ministers,  however,  still  maintainca 
Uieir  influence  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  sin^ 
gular  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  a  minister  retaining 
ms  situation  in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  the  com- 
mons, and  of  on  opposition  restraining  the  power 
of  the  executive,  by  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  pav« 
mcnts  from  the  bank  or  the  exchequer,  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  At  length,  after  strong  and  repeated  con- 
March  ^"'^  between  the  two  factions,  during  which 
j^  the  minister  found  himself  frequently  in  a  mi- 
1784.  ^^^^}y*  ^®  parliament  was  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation, and  a  new  one  convened.  So  com- 
plete was  the  rout  of  the  coalition  party,  that  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  members  who  lost  their  seaU  at  the 
general  election,  nearly  the  whole  were  the  friends 
cither  of  Mr.  Fox  or  iord  North. 

The  arran^ments  of  a  plan  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India,  was  the  most  important  business  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  new  parliament  was  first  di- 
rected. The  bill  which  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  for  that 
eurposc,  was  carried  through  tiie  house  of  commons 
y  a  great  majority }  and  in  the  upper  house,  though 
strongly  opposed,  it  passed  with  a  few  dissenting 
votes. 

In  the  next  session,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his 
17851  P^"*  ^^'  *  reform  in  the  representation,  var}ing 
*  in  some  measure  from  his  former  project,  but 
in  every  respect  temperate  and  judicious.  The  re- 
sult of  tliis  plan  was  to  cive  one  hundred  members  to 
the  popular  mterest,  and  to  extend  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons^ 
who,  by  the  existing  laws,  were  excluded  from  vot- 
ing for  members  or  parliament.  After  a  debate  of 
considerable  length,  in  which  Mr.  Fox  bestowed  on 
the  plan  a  just  and  liberal  tribute  of  praise,  the  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  27-t  to  174.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  settle  the 
commerce  of  England  and  Ireland  on  a  mutual  and 
equitable  footing.  His  propositions,  which  were 
amended  in  the  house  of  lords,  passed  in  England 
with  difficulty  j  but,  in  the  Irish  parliament,  they  were 
rejected  with  marked  disapprobation. 

Among  the  Toriout  measures  agiuted  by  parliament 
OQriog  the  next  sesbjon,  was  a  plan  for  extinguiabiDg 
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AC  nAtiaml  debt  Thli  celebntad  plM  wm  founded 
17861  ^"  *  report  framed  bjr  i  select  committee,  who 
'  had  been  appointed  to  examine  the  annual  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  state.  Br  this  report 
it  upi^eared,  tuat  the  public  income  for  tnerear  1785 
exec  eded  the  annual  expenditure  by  £900)000.  This 
surplus  the  minister  proposed  to  increase  to  one  mil- 
lion, and  to  appropriate  ttie  annual  sum  of  one  million 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  This  annual 
million  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  hands 
of*  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  applied  regu- 
larly ID  the  purchase  of  stock.  In  the  progrese  of  Uie 
bill,  Mr.  Fox  suggested  an  amendment,  which  wae 
grntto.  illy  received  by  the  minister'-that  whenever  a 
now  loan  should  in  future  be  made,  the  commiseionen 
should  be  empowered  to  accept  of  the  loan,  or  such 
proportion  of  it  as  should  be  equal  to  the  cash  then  in 
their  hantls ;  and  that  the  interest  and  douceur  annex- 
ed to  it  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  sink- 
ing ''ind.  The  bill  nnally  paneo,  with  sreat  and  de- 
served approbation ;  and  this  measure  nas  been  in 
general  pursued  under  almost  every  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  amidst  unexampled  difficulties. 

Duringr  the  following  year,  the  republican  party  In 
Holland  liaving  obtained  an  accession  of  strength,  and 
being  secretly  favoured  by  the  court  of  France,  re* 
17P71  "ounced  the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  under 
-'  the  pretext  that  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
his  country  to  predilection  for  the  English.  The  ae* 
tive  interference,  bowe\  er,  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
defence  of  the  prince  <•!  Orange,  to  whom  he  wae 
nearly  related  by  marriage,  restored  the  authority  of 
the  Stadtholder,  while  the  dignified  tone  and  vigorous 
preparations  of  the  British  minister  intimidated  the 
French  from  assisting  the  republicans. 

This  year  is  also  remarkable  for  the  impeachment 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Eao,,  late  governor-general  of 
Bengal.  The  trial  of  this  gentleman  continued  for 
seven  years,  and,  terminated  in  his  honourable  ac- 
qniitnl.  The  disgraceftal  procranti nation  of  his  trial, 
and  the  acrimony  with  wnich  it  was  conducted,  led 
many  to  compassionate  a  man,  who,  held  up  as  a  great 
public  delinquent,  seemed  destined  to  lead  a  life  of 
impeachment,  and  to  have  become  the  object  of  a  re 
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lAotlewr  persecotioB.  If  ther«  were  «rroi«  m  the 
oondaot  of  Warren  Hattinga,  they  were  more  than 
compeoeated  by  hia  exertions  audf  moral  intention!  | 
Mid  it  may  aafely  be  affirmed,  that  in  the  adminiatra- 
tion  of  India,  he  in  general  deserred  praiie  rather 
than  ccneare,  and  that  hit  character  will  be  alwaya 
venerated  in  this  country,  which  waa  eaaentially  ben* 
efitted  by  his  services. 

The  neit  session  waa  memorable  for  the  first  dit- 
vf^n  omsion  in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  in 
J  huroaa  traffic  in  slaves.  Mr  Wilberforce,  who 
had  aoBounctd  his  intention  of  moving  for  the  aboli- 
tion  of  that  abominable  trade,  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  indisposition ;  bat,  at  the  suggestion  of  sir  Wil- 
liam  Dolben,  aomo  regulations  were  enacted  for  re- 
■training  the  cruelties  practised  on  board  the  slave* 
■hips. 

The  same  year  being  the  centenary  of  the  glorious 
revolution  of  1688,  the  6th  of  November,  the  day  of 
king  William's  landing,  waa  celebrated  by  rejoicinga  lo 
Wioas  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king,  who 
had  been  rather  indisposea,  was  advised  to  try  the 
mineral  watera  of  Cheltenham,  where  he  appeared  to 
recover  his  health  j  but  on  his  return  to  London,  late 
in  the  summer,  his  illness  returned  with  new  and 
alarming  aymptoms  r  and  it  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, that  the  malady  with  which  he  was  afilicted 
waa  a  mental  derangement,  that  rendered  him  wholly 
incapable  of  public  business. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  regent  to  ei- 
erciae  the  royal  fucctio.is  till  the  health  of  his  maj- 
eetv  ahould  be  restored ;  and  Mr.  Fox  claimed  this 
high  office  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  heir- 
u>parent,  as  appertaining  to  his  royal  highness  of 
ri^t.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents, 
who  formed  hj  far  the  most  numerous  body,  both  in 
and  out  of  parliament,  maintained,  that  the  heir  to  the 
crown  waa  merely  a  subject ;  that  it  was  little  short 
of  treason  against  the  constitution  to  urge  his  right  to 
the  re^noy,  and  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  two 
ronuining  brancbea  of  the  legislature  to  supply  the 
temporary  deficiency. 

Long  and  <'iolent  debates  ensaed  in  parliament,  on  ^ 
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IIm  fwtraisto  under  which  the  nuniiler  fhoegfat  it  ee 
ceetery  to  rabject  the  prince  of  Wmles,  as  regent,  in 
the  eierciee  of  hie  entnoHtjr.  A  lact,  the  resenejr* 
bill  wae  about  to  pats,*  when,  to  the  unspeakable  joy 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  every  member  of  his  august 
17891  ^^''^^^J*  ^**  m^esty,  on  the  Kkh  of  March,  sent  m 
■'  message  to  |Mrliament,  to  acquaint  them  with 
Bis  recovery,  and  hia  ability  to  attend  to  the  public  ba« 
•iness  of  the  kiiu^om.  These  tidings  diffused  an  uai- 
▼ersal  and  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Every  town,  every  vil> 
lage,  eihibited  its  testimonies  of  loyalty  and  affection 
to  the  best  of  sovereinns  at  the  instant ;  and  these  were 
renewed  on  the  25a  of  April,  when  his  majesty,  in 
solemn  procession,  went  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral^  to 
return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  recovery. 

In  the  month  of  July  in  this  year,  one  of  the  most 
nneipected  and  eitraordinary  revolutions  took  place 
in  France  that  the  annals  of  history  record.  The  de- 
ranged state  of  the  finances  ef  France,  and  the  mild 
disposition  and  moderate  principles  of  Louis  XVI., 
the  reigning  sovereisn,  inducing  him  to  assemble  the 
notables  of  his  kingdom,  an  opportunity  was  taken  to 
subvert  the  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  the  king  to « 
state  of  degradation,  which  prevented  him  not  only 
from  doing  wrong,  but  from  rendering  any  essential 
service  to  the  state.  The  bastile,  which  had  long 
been  used  for  the  most  despotic  purposes,  was  sud- 
denly levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  prisoners  liber 
ated ;  while  a  national  assembly,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
pie,  wrested  from  Uie  kins  the  privileffe  of  maxioff 
war  or  peace,  and  abolished  all  titles  of  peerage  and 
distinction  of  orders.  The  frame  of  government  was 
entirely  changed,  and  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy 
was  establisbedj  in  which  the  legislative  authoritv  was 
rendered  superior  to  the  executive,  the  latter  being 
allowed  only  a  suspensive  vote.  The  person  of  the 
king  was  declared  inviolable,  and  the  throne  indivis- 
ible. 

Some  British  ndrsntnrerB  having  established  a  set- 

•  The  Mriiamaot  of  IreUnd  lorited  the  prino«  of  WalSS  le 
aeeeut  the  regeney  without  any  Hmitatioo,  «hile  the  British 
lagtelatnre  hnposed  many  feitrM)tkM» 
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Uernent  at  NoutiLi  or  King's  Sound,*  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  for  the  parpose  of  trading 
with  the  natives  for  furs,  the  Spaniards,  who  claim- 
ed the  ezclosive  sovereignty  of  tnis  coast,  from  Cape 
17301  ^^"^  ^  ^^®  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latituoe, 
•*  seized  on  the  fort,  and  captured  such  Cnglirii 
vessels  as  were  found  trading  in  tnose  parts.  This  con> 
doct  produced  remonstiances  to  the  court  of  Spain; 
hot  the  Spaniards  beins  unwilling  to  make  any  atone- 
ment for  the  act  of  violence  of  which  thev  had  been 
gnilty,  both  nations  prepared  for  war.  The  matter, 
however,  was  at  last  settled  by  a  convention,  by  which 
Spain  conceded  every  point  in  dispute,  thousfa  the 
Spanish  flag  at  the  fort  and  settlement  of  Nootka  was 
never  struck. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  next  session  of  parliament^ 
Canada  was  aivided  into  two  distinct  governments,  to 
each  of  which  a  legislative  counsel  and  assembly  were 
appointed,  after  the  model  of  the  British  constitution. 
The  councils  were  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and 
Jie  houses  of  assembly  were  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  habeas  corpus  act,  became  a  fundamental  law  of 
the  constitution  of  Canada  j  and  the  British  parliament 
were  restrained  from  imposing  any  other  taxes  than 
■uch  as  were  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and 
commerce.  This  wise  and  salutary  measure  has  been 
productive  of  the  best  effects,  and  will  probably  secure 
the  dependence  of  that  province  on  Great  Britain,  by 
the  strong  tie  of  gratitude  and  interest. 

fn  the  course  of  this  year,  England  was  nearly  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  Russia.  Thai  power,  leagu- 
ed with  Austria,  had  for  some  time  earned  on  a  war 
Against  the  Turks.  The  Germans,  however,  were 
very  unsuccessful  in  this  unjust  warfare ;  but  the  Rus- 
sians defeated  the  Turks  in  every  battle,  and  took  from 
them  several  strong  places,  particularly  Oczakow  and 
Ismael.  At  the  latter,  the  Turks  made  a  gallant  re- 
sistance )  but  the  savage  Suwarroff,  who  commanded 
the  Russians,  caused  about  thirty  thousand  of  the  in- 
habitants to  be  put  to  death,  and  thus  fixed  an  indelible 
■tain  on  his  character. 

These  successes,  and  the  cruelties  which  accom 
panied  them,  alarmed  the  British  court,  and  a  large 

*  First  discovered  by  captain  Cook,  ui  his  last  voyage  roan« 
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fleet  was  fitted  ont,  in  order  to  prevent  Russia  from 
•btaieing  the  narinlion  of  the  Black  Sea  -,  but  the 
majoritiea  which  the  mioiater  was  able  to  command 
in  parliament  on  this  occasion^  being  very  inconsider* 
able,  and  the  popular  voice  being  decidedly  against 
the  policy  of  going  to  war  with  Russia,  the  armament 
was  laid  aside,  aAer  an  enormous  expense  had  been 
incurred,  and  the  Porte  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
csarina  on  her  own  terms.  In  justice,  however,  to 
administration,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  meas- 
nres  which  they  adopted  on  this  occasion  were  found- 
ed  in  wisdom  and  sound  policy ;  and  that,  if  their  de- 
■igna  had  not  been  coanteracted  by  the  violence  of 
faction  in  parliament,  whose  sentimenU  prevailed 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  seems  probable 
the  partition  of  Poland,  and  other  encroachments  and 
revolutions  which  followed,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  France  had 
excited  much  interest  in  this  country,  and  provoked 
discussions  which  occasioned  the  supporters  of  the 
French  revolution  to  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  the 
British  constitution,  while  the  opponents  of  that  meas- 
ure were  considered  as  the  faitnliil  guardians  and  de- 
fenders of  our  excellent  establishment  in  church  and 
atate.  It  was,  indeed,  natural  that  the  dawn  of  liberty 
in  a  country  long  enslaved  should  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  generous  sympathy  of  Britons,  who  had  long 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  : 
but  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  anarchy  ancl 
violence  which  prevailecl  in  France  would  have  been 
*egarded  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  detes- 
tation and  abhorrence,  and  that  the  friends  of  thu 
British  constitution  would  have  evinced  their  appro- 
bation of  principles,  which  they  saw  perverted,  and 
applied  to  the  most  dangerous  purposes. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  14ih  of  July,  the  day  on 
17911  ^^*^^  '^®  baatile  had  been  demolished,  the  par- 
•I  tisans  of  liberty  in  this  country  agreed  to  cele- 
orate  that  event  by  festive  meetings  in  several  of  the 
arincipal  towns  and  citiea  of  the  kinf^dom.  This  was 
certainly  an  act  of  indiscretion,  as  the  French  revoln 
tion  hau  incurred  great  odium  by  the  events  which 
Jud  lately  taken  place  in  France,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
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party  prevailed  in  a  mott  violent  degree  at  this  Udm 
in  England.  In  Birmingham,  where  great  animoaitj 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  high-church  part^  and 
the  dissenters,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  justlj 
celebrated  philosopher,  Dr.  Priestley,  the  meeting  waa 
attended  with  the  most  lamentable  consequences. 
The  persons  who  there  assembled  to  comme morale 
the  French  revolution,  were  insulted  bv  a  funoos 
mob,  who  shouted  "  church  and  king,"  and  who  broke 
the  windows  of  the  hotel  in  which  the  company  were 
assembled.  Incited  and  inflamed  by  their  leaders,  the 
mob  dispersed  over  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  set  on 
fire  the  meeting-houses,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  most 
eminent  dissenters,  and  giving  a  loose  to  every  kind 
of  intemperance,  became  equally  formidable  to  botk 
parties.  The  mansion  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  consumed, 
with  his  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus; 
and  thus  a  man,  whose  talents  would  have  oeen  an 
honour  to  any  country,  was  treated  by  these  Vandals 
as  a  foe  to  the  human  race,  and  ultimately  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  America.  No  effectual  effort  was  em 
ployed  to  check  these  infamous  and  disgraceful  pro 
ceedings,  till  the  arrival  of  some  troops  of  dragoona 
from  Nottingham,  when,  af\er  four  days  of  tumult  and 
devastation,  order  and  tranquillity  were  restored.  Ma- 
ny  of  the  rioters  were  brought  to  trial,  and  three  of 
them  capitally  punished. 

In  the  East  indies,  earl  Comwallis,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor-general  of  Bengal,  carried  on  with 
equal  conduct  and  good  fortune  the  war  against  Tip- 
poo  Saib,  in  which  Uiis  country  had  been  involved  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  French.  After  overcoming  all 
impediments,  he  formed  the  siege  of  SeringapaUm, 
the  capital  of  Mysore,  and  obliged  Tippoo  to  conclude 
a  peace  on  the  terms  offered  to  him,  and  to  give  hi» 
two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  its  condi* 
tjons. 

When  parliament  met,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  agreeable 
17921  "'H'"*®  ^^  ^®  nation^  proved  that  the  finances 
■■  were  in  such  a  flounshing  state,  tiiat  govern* 
meat  would  be  enabled  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the. 
people,  by  taking  off*  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  bun 
area  thonsand  pounds  a-year,  and,  at  the  same  tiM 
to  appropriate  ooable  that  sum  for  the  reduction  ot 
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IIm  ntioiial  debt  He  alto  obeerved,  that  the  general 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe  promiaed  a  coptinaance  of 
peace,  and  that  be  expectea  an  immediate  reduction 
of  the  naval  and  roilitarr  establitbmenU.  These  bril* 
Hant  prospects,  however,  were  obscured  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  year. 

The  continental  powers,  jealous  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  developed  in  the  French  revolution, 
held  a  secret  convention  at  Pilnitz,  in  Lusatia,  where 
it  was  determined  to  prepare  for  war  against  France. 
The  hauffhty  demands  of  restitution  urged  by  the 
emperor,  lei\  no  other  alternative  to  the  French  peo- 
ple than  to  declare  war  against  Austria;  and  Prussia 
joining  asainst  France,  it  was  evident  that  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  long  be  kept  out  of  the  vortex.  The 
combined  armiea  of  Austria  and  Prussia  entered 
France  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  accompanied 
by  the  Prussian  monarch  in  person :  and,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  two  courts,  was  issuea  a  proclamation, 
which  denounced  the  roost  dreadful  vengeance  against 
the  French  nation,  and  threatened  to  punish  as  rebels 
to  their  king,  and  destroyers  of  the  public  tranquillity^ 
all  such  as  were  found  in  arms  against  the  troops  of 
the  allied  powers. 

This  savage  and  impolitic  manifesto,  which  seemed 
purposelv  calculated  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
French  king,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  popular 
fury.  The  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  was  attacked 
by  the  Parisian  populace ;  and,  being  resolutely  de- 
Aos.IO  ^^*^^®^  ^y  ^^^  Swiss  guards,  a  most  bloody 
rSgm*  conflict  cnsued,  which  terminated  in  the  total 
defetft  and  destruction  of  the  guards^  end  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Parisians.  The  king,  with 
the  queen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
had  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  hall  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  that  unfeeling  body  committed 
them  close  prisoners  to  the  temple.  Soon  after,  Lou- 
is XVI.  was  formally  deposed,  and  the  abolition  of 
royalty  in  France  decreed  by  the  national  convention. 
Massacres,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  civilized  na* 
tiona,  were  perpetrated  under  the  sacred  name  of  lib- 
erty. The  prisons  were  forced  open ;  and  all  those 
g^  l«  murdered,  who  had  been  confined  for  imputed 

P       sentimenU  of  royalty.  In  short,  ♦Jie  party  which 
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k«d  vfiirped  all  power  in  France,  were  gttiltj  oTatrottf 
itiety  which  to  relate  in  aimple  terms,  would  tnm  b«r 
manitj  pale.  On  this  occasion,  the  princoM  Limv 
balle  was  one  of  the  many  victims  to  their  infernal 
vengeance ;  and  her  fate  was  attended  with  such  cir« 
curostances  of  horror  as  could  scarcely  enter  into  the 
imagination  of  man. 

After  the  deposition  of  Louis,  our  ambassador  was 
recalled  from  Paris ;  and  though  Cbauvelin,  the  Freneh 
ambassador,  still  remained  in  London,  he  was  not  ac- 
knowledged in  any  official  capacity.  Not  only  were 
the  Aoitrian  and  Prussian  armies  compelled  to  evacu* 
ate  France,  but  the  French  general  Dumonrier  over- 
ran  the  Low  Countries  in  a  series  of  triumphs ;  and, 
before  the  vear  had  closed,  the  whole  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlan«,  with  the  exception  of  Luxembourgh  and 
Liege,  had  submitted  to  tne  arms  of  the  republican 
'nvuiers.  In  the  exultation  occasioned  by  these  suc- 
eesses,  the  convention  passed  their  famoiM  decree, 
offering  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  nations  engag- 
ed in  a  struggle  for  liberty  *,  and,  on  the  capture  of 
Antwerp,  they  declared  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
flee,  which  this  country  was  bound  by  treaty  to  resist 

Tnese  decrees  were  justly  obnoxious  to  the  Britisn 
ministry,  as  encouraging  sedition  and  revolt  in  every 
monarchical  government,  and  treating  with  contempt 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations.  A  royal  proclamation 
appeared,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  evil  disposed 
penons  in  this  country  were  acting  in  concert  with 
others  in  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  subvert  the  laws 
and  constitution ;  and  avowing  his  majesty's  design 
of  forthwith  embodying  a  part  of  the  miliua.  Con- 
siderable alarm  was  spread  through  the  sound  part  of 
the  nation,  of  which  description  Uie  majority  was  im- 
mense ;  and  both  public  boaies  and  private  individuele 
testified  their  zeal  for  preserving  the  public  peace  and 
supporting  the  constitution  of  their  country.  Numer- 
ous associations  were  formed  against  republicans  and 
levellers }  loyal  addresses  poured  in  from  all  parts ; 
and  the  pulpit  and  the  press  were  alike  employed  in 
recommendinp^  social  order,  and  in  dissaminating  these 
principles  which  had  raisea  Britain  to  a  stale  of  uimk 
impled  political  happiness. 

When  tke  parliament  met,  the  infamoM  fratemitlnf 
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Ammo  o|  Tnaam  baTing  excited  joit  alarm  and  imliff- 
nation,  i  bill  was  paaeed,  by  which  hit  majesty  should 


owered  to  onicr  aliens  to  <^uit  the  kingd^tni,  aj 
Ktsncea  might  justify  or  policy  require.  It  was 
now  sufficiently  evident,  that  hostilities  bctwcea 
Glraftt  Britain  and  France  would  not  be  long  det'tirrpii. 

A  sentiment  of  horror  pervaded  the  nation,  when 
iatelUgenee  was  received  of  the  condemnatiou  and 
pvUio  •xecution  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  the 
17931  °*^^^^^  ^"^  most  inoffensive  of  a  long  line  of 
-'  kin^s,  who  suffered  death  by  the  punishment  of 
the  guillotine,  on  the  Slst  of  January.  The  parlia- 
ment being  sitting,  advantage  was  taken  of  thu  sensa- 
tioa  which  this  melancholy  event  produced,  to  unite 
iil  pnrtiee  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war,  for 
which  preparations  had  long  been  makins*  Chauvelin. 
the  accredited  minister  of  Louis  XVL,  was  orderoa 
to  quit  the  kin^om ;  and  the  French  republic,  renrd- 
iag  niadiamissioB  as  a  direct  act  of  hostility,  declared 
war  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  prince 
of  Orange,  as  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  necessity  of  this  war,  which  was  actively  un 
dertaken  by  this  country  without  any  formal  declara^ 
Uon,  was  warmly  disputed  in  parliament }  and  it  was 
affirmed  that  boatilitiea  with  France,  on  the  grounds 
alleged  by  ministers,  were  neither  for  the  honour  nor 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  English  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  having  join- 
ed  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  combined  armies 
defeated  the  French  generals,  Valence,  Miranda* 
Dumoorier,  and  Dampierre,  and  took  the  cities  of 
Valenciennes,  Condi,  Ments,  and  Quesno^.  It  was 
resolved  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  British,  Hano- 
verians, and  Dutch,  should  separate  from  the  main  hj 
my,  and  attack  West  Flanders.  Accordingly,  the 
British  forces,  under  the  duke  of  York,  made  an  at* 
tempt  on  Dunkirk ;  but  the  English  army  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  all  iu  heavy  artil- 
lery. 

Meanwhile,  the  fury  of  the  jacobina  in  France  reus, 
r  il  the  people  in  several  provinces  to  resistance ;  and 
l«>rd  Hood  neing  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
inhabitants  of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
him,  and  delrveied  into  hie  poasaaaioo  the  towu  and 
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th«  ihipping ;  bat  tho  repaUicans,  coUectiDg  a  Itrgt 
irregolar  force,  attacked  Uie  place  with  aach  impeta- 
oaity,  that  the  English  were  obliged  to  withdraw, 
after  destroying  nine  of  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  fn^ates. 

Though  this  campaign  was  on  the  whole  snccessfol 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  jet  its  termination  was  by 
no  means  equally  auspicious  as  ito  commencement 
They  had  preserved  Holland,  and  recovered  the  Neth« 
erlands;  out  the  tide  of  success  was  now  turned 
asainst  the  confederates,  who,  acting  without  any  reg- 
ularly concerted  plan,  showed  alternate  vigour  aiui 
irresolution. 

At  home,  revolutionar^f  doctrines  were  industrious* 
ly  propagated,  and  seditious  societies  formed ;  and 
several  persons  of  talents,  who  had  lent  their  aid  in  pro- 
moting schemes  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  were 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial  By  the  severitr  of  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  some  of  them,  being  convicted  of 
sedition  in  that  country,  were  sentenced  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Botany  Bay,  which  was  accordingly  carried 
into  execution }  but  in  England,  the  promoters  of 
disorder  and  confusion,  who  had  been  indicted  for 
high  treason,  were  all  eventually  acquitted.  The 
merits  of  the  iudgmento  on  the  delinquento  in  Scot- 
land afterwards  underwent  a  discussion  in  parliament. 

A  message  from  the  king  to  both  houses  of  parlia- 
17941  °^®°^  announced  the  avowed  intentions  of  the 
*  enemv  to  invade  this  country.  A  great  ang* 
mentation  of  the  militia,  and  an  addition  of  volunteer 
fensible  corps,  were  accordingly  voted.  The  ardour 
with  which  young  men  of  all  ranks  entered  into  these 
military  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
their  country,  equally  damped  the  resolution  of  do- 
mestic traitors  and  foreign  foes  ^  and  the  preparations 
which  had  been  made  for  invading  England,  began  to 
slacken,  and  were  at  last  wholly  discontinued. 

On  the  continent,  the  arms  of  the  allies,  from  a 
want  of  cordial  co-operation,  had  experieaced  many 
reverses  ;  but  the  English  were  consoled  by  the  splen 
J  I  did  naval  victory  obtained  by  lord  Howe  ovei 
1794'^®  French  fleet,  which  had  ventured  from 
Brest  harbour,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a 
Urge  convoy  from  America.    In  this  action,  which 
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fm  wvmlj  oontMted,  the  French  edfored  a  total  de- 
feat, with  the  loM  of  six  abipa  of  the  Kne  taken,  and 
one  rank.  The  French  fleet  conaisted  of  twentjr-ux 
tail  of  the  line,  and  the  English  of  twenty-five. 

In  the  West  Indies,  Martinico,  St.  Lacie,  and  Gua- 
dalonpe,  were  raccessivelj  captnredj  and  in  the 
East,  Pondicherry,  Cbsnderna^ore,  and  Mahie,  fell 
nnder  the  power  of  the  English.  In  short,  signal  as 
had  been  the  #sasters  of  the  allied  armies  on  the 
continent,  in  almost  everj  enter|Mrise  in  which  the 
British  were  singly  engaged,  they  were  completely 
saccessful. 

An  accession  was  made  to  the  British  empire  by 
the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of  England : 
but  policy,  or  necessity,  in  a  short  time  compellea 
this  conntiy  to  abandon  an  island,  which  woula  ever 
have  been  attended  with  more  expense  than  advantage. 

When  the  victories  c»f  the  French  in  the  Nether- 
lands had  removed  their  apprehensions  f^m  foreign 
enemies,  their  attention  was  directed  to  internal  tyr- 
anny. After  the  jacobins  had  trinmphed  over  the 
Cnrondista,  they  were  themselves  divided  into  two  par- 
ties. Those  cslled  the  faction  of  the  cordeliers,  be^ 
ing  opposed  to  the  views  of  Robespierre,  who  had 
made  r^>id  strides  to  single  despotism,  were  arrested 
by  his  orders,  and  pat  to  death.  The  French  people, 
however,  no  sooner  considered  the  atrocities  or  which 
Robespierre  had  been  guilty,  than  a  powofnl  party 
waa  formed  against  him ;  and  the  (all  of  the  tyrant 
put  an  end  to  the  rei^p  of  terror  in  France }  bat  nnder 
every  snccessive  faction,  the  arms  of  the  republic  pre* 
vaHed  on  the  continent,  and  stonce  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  felt  their  irresistible  force.  The  United 
Provinces  were  speedily  overran  by  a  French  army  | 
and  the  stadtholder,  with  his  family,  sought  refuge  in 
England. 

In  this  year.  Poland,  overwhelmed  by  a  foreign  des- 
potism, was  blotted  out  from  the  number  of  European 
kingdoms,  and  its  territories  were  divided  between 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  the  three  powers  that 
•onspired  and  effSBcted  its  ruin. 

The  splendid  raccesses  of  the  French  in  the  last 

ITfiffl  c^>DP^P*>  ^^  disposed  most  of  the  neighbour* 

'  ing  powers  to  acknowledge  the  repablic.    Pme* 
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Bit  and  Spaio  concloded  a  treaty  with  France ;  and 
Holland  being  fraUmixed  by  the  French,  the  Dntch, 
from  long  treacheroua  friends,  became  the  open  ene- 
iniei  of  this  country.  Warm  debatea  took  place  in 
the  British  parliament  on  the  subject  of  peace  j  bat 
the  warlike  proposals  of  ministers  were  still  support- 
ed by  ^at  majorities.  At  this  period  of  the  contest, 
the  nation  seemed  wearied  and  dispirited ;  but  another 
victory  by  sea,  gained  by  lord  Bridpo^  off  port  I'Ori- 
ent,  tended  to  enconrage  the  people,  and  to  convince 
them  that  they  were  invulnerable  on  their  native  ele- 
ment. The  engagement  began  early  in  the  mornins, 
and  continued  till  three  in  the  afternoon^  by  which 
time  three  ships  of  the  line  had  struck  their  colours. 
The  rest  of  tne  French  squadron^  keeping  close  in 
■here,  escaped  into  TOrient. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  contracted  a  matnmonid  alliance 
with  his  consin,  the  princess  Caroline  Amelia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  marriase,  which 
gave  great  joy  to  the  people,  erentuallv  proved  a  source 
of  much  domeitie  misery  and  national  inauietude.  In 
the  following  year,  the  princess  gave  birth  to  a  dangh 
teri  and,  soon  after,  a  formal  separation  of  the  parenti 
took  place. 

Various  circumstances  had  inspired  the  English 
people  with  a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  cruel  and  il- 
legal practices  of  crimps  for  the  recruiting  service 
had  occasioned  several  violent  tumults  j  and  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  provisions  a^avated  the  public 
ill-humour.  The  rerorroing  societies  began  to  act 
with  great  boldness :  and  that  denominated  the  Cor- 
responding Society  neld  several  public  meetings,  one 
of  which,  in  the  nelds  near  Copenhagen  House,  was 
computed  to  be  attended  by  fifty  thousand  persons, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  daring  addresses  made  to 
the  people.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, his  maiesty  was  srossly  insulted  in  passing  to 
the  house  of  lords  by  a  furious  mob,  who  clamorously 
demanded  peace,  and  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt 

In  consequence  of  this  outrage,  two  billa  passed 
both  houses  of  parliament:  one  for  the  better  securitv 
of  his  majesty's  person,  by  extending  the  laws  or 
treason;  tne  other,  for  the  prevention  of  seditioui 
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IMttiiigt.  Thete  bills,  however,  did  not  put  without 
■troD^  oppotitico. 

Thw  Voir,  that  Tmluable  lettleinent,  tho  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  part  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from 
the  Dutch :  but  an  expedition  to  Quiberon,  in  which 
were  embarked  about  three  thousand  French  emi- 
grants, entirely  failed. 

An  overture  was  made  bj  the  British  government 
to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France ;  but  it  was  so  cap- 
tiously, not  to  say  insolently  received,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  any  farther  steps  for  the  atuinment 
of  this  object    The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  two 

Sivemments  were  less  inclined  to  a  pacification  than 
e  people,  who  were  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  fc 
war,  the  evils  of  which  were  severely  felt,  and  the 
eventual  advantages  of  which  they  did  not  compre- 
hend, or  did  not  think  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
pressures  under  which  they  laboured. 

Durinff  the  last  campaign,  the  French  had  been  less 
fnccessnil  than  in  the  former  year;  but  the  directory 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  placing  the  numerous 
armies  of  the  republic  in  a  most  formidable  posture ; 
and  the  success  of  the  French  arms  was  not  surpassed 
in  any  former  period.  In  Italy,  the  republican  troops 
17961  ^^'^  commanded  by  general  Bonaparte,*  whose 
1  advance  into  that  country  was  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted career  of  victory.  He  defeated  the  impe- 
rialists at  Lodi,  and  compelled  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy  to  sue  for  peace.  In  Germany,  too,  the  campaign 
began  suocesstuUy  on  the  side  of  the  French ;   and 

Gnerals  Moreau  and  Joordan  penetrated  to  the  very 
art  of  the  empire }  but  they  were  afterwards  repel- 
led by  the  archauke  Charles,  who  drove  back  the  in- 
vaders. 

Hence  the  love  of  peace  became  more  and  more 
felt  by  the  British  and  the  Austrians,  who  now  alone 

*  Napoleon  Bonaparta  was  a  native  at  Coraica,  where  bs 
was  bom  In  1769.  VVitb  the  okmI  intrepid  courage,  and  an  as- 
pirinc  ambition,  he  possessed  talents  of  the  first  order,  which 
raised  him  to  the  saromit  of  power  in  France,  and  rendered 
liim  formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  After  seating 
kimself  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  the  whole  of  Earope. 
«iUi  the  ezceotion  of  Great  Britain,  sabmitted  to  the  will  of 
Uib  woodarraJ  nan. 
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remained  of  the  grand  confederacy  which  had  beaa 
formed  against  France  j  but  in  proportion  as  the  ene- 
my was  successful,  he  increased  in  his  demands,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  equal  terms  of  accommodatMW. 
To  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for  peace,  Ckt 
British  ministry  sent  lord  Malroesbury  as  plenipotes- 
tiary  to  Paris  to  open  a  negotiation  with  tne  F  reach 
republic.  A  mutual  restitution  of  conquestswas  the 
basis  on  which  his  lordship  was  empowered  to  treat ; 
but  the  French  refusing  to  restore  the  Netherlands, 
ordered  lord  Malroesbury  to  quit  Paris  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  the  French  territory  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion as  possible.  Whether  either  of  the  two  goveni- 
ments  was  really  desirous  of  peace  at  tiiis  time,8eeflM 
very  doubtful. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  French,  encourased  by 
reports  of  disaffection  in  Ireland,  attempted,  witL  thir- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  to 
make  a  descent  at  Bantry-bay  }  but  the  winds  dispers- 
ing the  armament,  the  commander-in-chief,  who  had 
arrived  at  his  place  of  destination,  returned  to  Brest 
with  the  loss  clone  ship  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 

In  Saldanna  bay,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  which  had  sailed  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  Cap«k 
of  Good  Hope,  was  captnrea  by  admiral  Elphinstone ; 
and  thus  enaed  a  campaign,  in  which  Britain  was  uni- 
formly successful  on  her  own  element. 

The  aspect  of  affairs,  however,  was  gloomy  and  dis- 
17971  ^  '^^^  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the 
^  national  debt  had  created  an  alarm  among  the 
proprietors  of  the  public  funds ;  and  the  bank  having 
advanced  immense  and  extraordinary  suus  to  govern- 
ment, it  was  found  expedient  to  stop  the  payment  in 
specie.  This  strong  measure,  which  necessity  alone 
could  justify,  caused  a  great  sensation  ',  but  it  appear 
ing  that  the  bank  had  still  a  great  surplus  property 
confidence  was  restored  j  and  the  notes  of  the  bank 
passed  as  freelv  as  ever,  though  the  prohibition  of 
payment  in  cash  was  ordered  to  be  continued. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  alarm  from  the  bank  snbaid 
ed,  when  other 'dangers  occasioned  equal  dread  and 
consternation.  A  seripus  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
teamen  of  the  channel  fleet  lyin^  at  Spithead  j  but  oa 
obtaining  an  increase  of  pay,  which  the  cironmetanow 
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ol  tbe  UiDCs  lod  their  owa  meriti  rendered  aeceMarj, 
<NPder  ftod  ditcipline  were  speedily  re-eaUblished. 

It  WIS  hoped,  that  the  coocession  of  goYemmeni 
would  hiTo  prevented  anj  fresh  insurrectioa ;  but  ■ 
BHitiDj  broke  out  at  the  Nore,  much  nore  outrageous 
aad  full  of  danger.  New  and  extravagant  demands 
were  dictated  to  the  Admiralty,  deleoates  were  cho- 
MO  to  conduct  the  meetins,  and  one  Kichard  Parker 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  mutinous  fleet.  The 
firmness  of  government,  however,  and  the  enactment 
of  two  bills,  denoencing  death  against  all  who  should 
■educe  any  of  his  majesty's  seamen  from  their  dutjN 
or  hold  any  communication  wi'h  ships  in  a  state  of^ 
mutiny,  at  length  overawed  those  misguided  men. 
The  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  struck  ;  and  manv  of  the 
ringleaders,  among  whom  was  Parker,  suffered  dc«erv> 
ed  punishment. 

To  these  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  channel,  the 
successful  bravery  of  our  seamen  against  the  enem} 
forms  a  striking  contrast.  Admiral  sir  Jdhn  Jervis, 
eommanding  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  fell  in  with  a 
Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  sail  00"  Cape  St  Vin 
eent ;  and,  after  an  engagement  of  five  hours,  in  which 
the  grea»  superiority  of  British  tactics,  skill,  and  brave 
ry,  was  displayed,  captured  four  of  the  number.  The 
honour  of  a  peera^  was  deservedly  bestowed  on  the 
gallant  admiral,  with  the  title  of  earl  St.  Vincent,  in 
allusion  to  the  scene  of  this  glorious  aciiievement. 

Afler  this  victory,  rearadtniral  Nelson,  who  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  action,  was 
sent  with  a  flotilla  to  mnke  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the 
town  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriflfe.  This 
attempt,  however,  was  unsuccessful  :  the  gallant  ad* 
miral  lost  an  arm;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  assault. 

Admiral  Duncan,  vho  had  long  been  engaged  in 
OcL  11    ^'^^^^^S  "P  ^®  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel, 

1797  '  '''^*<*K  returned  to  Rni(laud  ti»  refit,  the  ene- 
*  my  ventured  to  sea.  Duncan  hastily  return- 
ing, disposed  his  squadron  in  sucli  a  manner  ai«  to  pre- 
vent the  Duteh  from  escaping  without  a  conflict.  The 
action  was  extremely  obstinate ;  but,  at  last,  nine  of 
the  lar^t  ships,  and  two  admirals,  were  the  trophies 
of  British  prowess.    For  this  service,  the  gallant  ad 
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mini  WIS  raited  to  a  peeraffe,  bj  the  style  and  title  of 
lord  Yitcoant  Dnncan,  or  Caniperdowo,  off  whiek 
place  this  victory  was  achioTed. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  goTemment  attempted  to 
renew  the  negotiation  for  peace  ;  and  lord  Malmesba* 
rr  was  again  commissioned  to  proceed  to  Lisle ;  bat 
the  French  requiring  that  England  should  restore  all 
the  possessions  which  had  been  taken  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  without  offering  anr  compensation 
on  the  part  of  those  powers,  the  British  plenipotentia> 
ry  found  it  necessary  to  return. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  Austrians  being  com- 
pletely discomfited  in  Italy,  the  emperor  was  induced 
to  sign  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  French  republic,  ut 
Campo  Formic  j  and  thus  Great  Britain  was  led  singly 
to  combat  with  an  enemy,  strengthened  by  a  large  ac 
cession  of  territory  and  population,  after  all  the  oth 
er  powera  had  been  successively  withdrawn,  or  intim 
idated  from  our  alliance. 

Ireland,  Arhich  had  long  been  agitated  by  foreisn 
17981  ^  domestic  enemies,  became  this  year  the 
'  scene  of  an  unnatural  rebellion.  The  United 
Irishmen,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  gov- 
ernment, being  disappointtfi  in  their  eipectations  of 
receiving  assistance  rrom  Fiance,  prepared  for  an  ex- 
tensive insurrection,  without  waiting  for  a  co-opera- 
tion from  the  continent.  Stimulated  oy  some  persons 
of  rank  and  consequence  among  them,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  most  savage  atrocities  ;  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  traitora  being  themselves  betrayed,  their 
wretched  adherents^  finding  concealment  no  longer 
possible,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

It  would  be  painful  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
cruelties  and  murdera  which  were  perpetrated  in  that 
unhappy  country.  In  this  unnatural  contest,  in  which 
one  part  of  the  British  empire  warred  with  the  rest, 
numbere  of  the  insurgents  fell ;  while  the  survivora  of 
the  United  Irishmen  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 
unhappy  prisoners  that  fell  into  their  hands. 

At  last  earl  Camden  was  recalled,  and  the  marquis 
Comwallis,  who,  to  the  highest  peraonal  character 
united  splendid  military  talents,  was  appointed  to  the 
▼ice-royalty  of  Ireland.  By  offering  pardon  to  all,  ex 
cept  to  the  leaden  in  the  rebellion,  he  p*evailed  ob 
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A*  gmiiJil  ptrt  of  the  inmirttenti  to  nirrender  their 
■nasy  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty ; 
and  the  reat  were  defeated  or  awed  by  the  lung's 
troopa. 

The  Frenehy  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  endeav- 
oared  to  revive  the  rebellion ;  and,  surprising  our 
troops  by  their  sudden  appearance,  gained  a  temporary 
advantage,  but  were  soon  overpowered  and  captured  by 
lord  Cornwall  is.  A  French  squadron  of  one  ship  of 
the  line  andei^ht  frisatea,  with  troops  and  ammunition 
oo  board,  dealined  for  Ireland,  was  taken  and  dispers- 
ed by  sir  John  Borlase  Warren  ;  and  the  whole  French 
•qoipnent,  with  the  exception  of  two  frigates,  fell 
oltioMtely  into  the  hands  or  the  English. 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  had  sailed  from  Tonlon  with 
•B  armament,  conaiating  of  thirteen  ahips  of  the  line, 
•ix  frigates,  and  tranaports.  having  on  board  an  army 
of  thirty  thooaand  men.  Malta  capitulated  to  this  ar- 
mament, by  the  treachery  of  aome  of  the  chiefs  of  that 
Island }  and  ateering  its  ooorse  for  Egypt,  the  French 
debarked  their  forces  in  that  eoantry,  whicb  the^ 
■peedily  overran,  notwithstanding  the  apirited  opposi- 
tlOB  of  the  Mamelakea. 

Admiral  Nelaon,  who  had  been  detached  by  lord  St. 
Vinceaty  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  with  thirteen  sail  of 
the  Ubo  and  one  fifty-gnn  ship,  found  the  French  fleet 
•        I     at  anchor  in  the  bay  ofAboukir.    A  severe 

ITOs!  *'^  obstinate  engagement  ensued  ;  and,  after 
a  dreadful  conflict,  a  complete  victory  re- 
warded the  akill  and  gallant^  of  the  British  admiral, 
his  ofllcers,  and  men.  Besides  the  French  flag-ship 
of  ISO jnins,  one  74  waa  burnt ;  one  of  80  guns  and  sev- 
en of  74,  were  captured;  two  ships  of  the  line  and 
twoflrigatea  escaped  by  flight,  but  were  soon  after 
takes.  If  BonafMute  had  not  poasessed  great  talenta 
and  a  fertile  genius,  tliis  victonr,  which  deprived  his 
army  ol  all  communication  witn  Europe,  would  have 
•ompletely  paralysed  the  expedition  to  Egypt  For 
Uiia  service  the  admiral  was  created  lord  NeUon  of  the 
Nile,  and  received  a  penaion  of  9000<.  besides  other 
koBoars  and  rewarda  which  were  beatowed  on  him  by 
•OBe  of  the  aovereigna  of  Europe. 

The  nand  seignior  now  declared  war  againat  France ; 
md  FwSi,  the  new  empeior  of  Roaaia,  in  whose  char* 
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tcter  pttsioD  and  filvolitj  were  chiefly  predoiBiBant| 
displayed  bit  detestation  of  French  pnnciples,  aaj 
was  Bubaidised  by  England.  The  emperor  of  Genoa* 
ny  also  joined  Uie  confederacy  against  France }  and 
the  republic  had  again  to  contend  with  another  pow- 
erful alliance. 

Meanwhile,  the  assessed  taxes  not  having  proTeds* 
productive  as  had  been  expected,  the  minister  had  re- 
course to  a  tax  on  income,  requiring  one  tenth  on  all 
incomes  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

A  measure,  however,  which  will  immortalise  the 
memory  of  the  premier,  and  deserve  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  both  coantries,  was  his  projected  union  with 
Ireland  ^  which,  after  being  canvassed  with  great  at- 
tention m  England,  and  violently  opposed  in  Ireland, 
was  at  last  carried  into  effect,  on  principles  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  real  interests  of  the  latter  country. 

The  arms  of  Russia  speedily  gave  a  new  torn  to  tha 
war  in  Italy  |  the  English  recovered  Naples  for  its  for* 
mer  sovereign;  and  sir  Sidne)r  Smith,  by  his  bravarr 
and  abio  conduct,  repelled  an  invasion  M  Syria,  head* 
ed  by  Bonaparte  himself. 

The  peifidy  and  duplicity  of  Tippo  Saab  btving  «*• 
17991  ^^^°B^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  India,  general  Harris. 
■1  with  equal  success  and  ability,  made  bimeeli 
master  of  Seringapatam,  in  storming  which  the  tyrant 
nf  the  Mysore  fell  in  action,  and  with  him  the  empire 
which  had  been  established  by  his  father  Hyder  Ally 
The  greater  part  of  his  dominions  were  seised  by  the 
East-India  Company,  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Cal- 
cutta. 

While  the  allies  were  engaged  in  endeavouring  t» 
make  an  impression  upon  France,  Great  Britain  un- 
dertook an  expedition  to  detach  the  Batavian  republic 
from  its  connexion  with  the  French  j  and  a  powerftil 
armament  was  sent  to  Holland,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  York.  On  the  S7th  of  August,  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  the  British  and  Rossiaa 
I  -oops,  landed  at  the  Helder,  and  defeated  the  forcaa 
opposed  to  them,  after  a  short  and  sharp  conflict.  Soou 
afler.  however,  the  dnke  of  York  nssuming  the  oom 
mand,  the  enemy  having  ausembLsd  in  great  force,  and 
the  Mason  being  too  far  advanced  to  suffer  thum  to 
coBlinae  ia  thu  field,  in  %  hoeiile  oouatiy,  the  Fjiglieh 
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were  oblised  to  abandon  the  enterpriM  with  great  loss. 
Meanwhile  Bonaparte  left  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded in  Egypt,  and  embarking  in  an  armed  ressel, 
reached  France  in  safety.  The  divisions  and  intrisues 
in  the  French  directory,  aided  by  the  popularity  which 
he  had  acquired,  enabled  him  to  seize  the  reins  of 

Soternment;  and  dissolTing  the  council  of  five  hon 
red,  he  established  a  new  constitution,  the  executive 
part  of  which  was  vested  in  himself  as  first  consu  , 
with  two  sabordinate  consuls  as  his  colleagues. 

On  his  accession  to  the  consular  government.  Bona* 
parte  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
and  requested  his  majesty  to  concur  with  him  in  restor 
ing  peace  to  the  world ;  but  these  overtures  being  re- 
jected  under  the  plea  that  his  continuance  in  power 
might  be  as  unstable  as  his  predecessors,  he  prepared 
June  14  ^  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour.  At  Maren- 
1800  '  ^'  ^^  ^^®  ^^  Aastrians  a  most  signul  defeat, 
'  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Laneville.  Malta  having  submitted  to  the 
■rnu  of  England,  afVer  a  blockade  of  two  years,  the 
French  entered  into  a  treaty  for  evacuating  Egypt ; 
bat  the  British  government  unhappily  refusing  to  rati- 
fy this  convention,  which  had  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  French  general  in 
that  country  recommenced  hostilities;  and  in  order 
to  expel  the  enemy  from  that  province,  without  which 
our  India  possessions  could  not  have  been  secure,  §kF 
Ralph  Abercrombie  was  sent  into  Egypt  with  a  power- 
ful army.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1801,  that  gallant 
veteran  defeated  the  French  general,  Menou,  with 
great  loss,  but  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action, 
and  died  a  few  days  after,  eooally  beloved  and  revered 
for  his  private  virtues  as  for  his  military  talents.  Gen- 
eral Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
completed  the  reduction  of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  been  fixed  by  the  legislature  to  comcuince 
and  be  in  force  from  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  imperial  parliament  of  both  islands  me. 
18011  ^^  Westminster,  on  the  22d  of  January.  The 
I  emperor  of  Russia  had  not  only  withdrawn  him- 
self from  the  confederacy  against  France,  but  listenin| 
ut  the  connseia  of  Bonaparte,  had  itimaUted  Denmark 
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and  Sweden  to  enter  into  ui  inned  BeattmlHy  acaiiiit 
thia  coontrj.  When  all  E>ut>pe  wae  thiM  oombuied 
affaJDtt  Britaio,  and  almoat  erery  port  ahnt  against  nt, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  hb  principal  coadjotora  reaigned  their 
aituationa.  The  mintater.  apprehending,  aa  hae  bees 
auppoaedf  that  hia  ccntinoance  in  office  might  prove 
an  impediment  to  the  reatoration  of  pease,  or,  conaid- 
ering,  as  is  more  probable,  and  haa  been  aaaerted,  that 
his  pledge  to  the  catholica  at  the  time  of  the  nnion, 
required  either  the  faifilment  of  hia  promiae  or  the 
aacrifice  of  hia  place,  relinouiahed  all  hia  employ  • 
menta.  Mr.  Adoington,  speaker  of  the  honae  oToom- 
mona,  waa  appointed  firat  lord  of  the  treaaniy  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ^  lord  Hawfceabaiy,  aee- 
retary  of  atate  for  the  foreign  department;  and  ead 
St  Vincent,  firat  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

The  king  of  Pmaaia  eameatly  oromoted  the  north- 
ern con.ederac3r,  and  aent  an  arimj  into  HanoTer  j  bat 
a  British  fleet,  nnder  admirala  air  Hyde  Parker  and 
lord  Nelaon,  being  deapatohed  to  open  the  Baltic,  an 
IflOII  engagement  took  place  at  Copenhagen,  which 
•I  had  been  atronglr  fortified,  when  the  reaolt  waa 
a  complete  victory  on  toe  part  of  the  Eiwliah,  chieflv 
obtained  b?  the  intrepid  conduct  of  lord  Nelaon.  a6 
tor  thia  bloody  battle,  an  armiatice  fsaa  agreed  on ; 
and  the  emperor  Paul  being  ancceeded  hyhia  aoa 
Alexander,  toe  northern  confederacy  waa  diaaolvedy 
and  peace  waa  reatored  between  England  and  the  na* 
tiona  of  which  it  waa  compoaed. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  a  pacification  with 
France  being  removed  by  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by 
the  French,  preliminariea  of  peace  were  aigned  oa 
the  lat  of  October,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  united 
laoil  ^i"8<l<>'°-  '^^^  terma,  however,  were  far  frona 
''  giving  univeraal  satisiTaction,  and  many  aaw  im 
them  tho  seeds  of  a  new  war  at  no  great  distance ; 
but,  ntier  varioua  delaya  and  difficultiea,  a  definitive 
treaty  wss  signed  at  Amiena,  on  the  X7th  of  March 
^Q^Y^l  following.     By  this  treaty.  Great  Britain  reator- 

^  ed  to  France  and  Ler  allies,  every  possession 
or  colony  which  she  had  taken  from  them  during  the 
war,  except  the  Spanish  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dutch  settlement  of  Ceylon.  Egypt  waa  to  be  reitor- 
ad  to  the  Porte }  and  the  integrity  of  the  Tarkiah  en 
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■toe  WW  foiraiitied.  Tb«  Franeh  were  to  efacuate 
«•  territoriet  of  Naples  and  of  Rome.  Malta  was  to 
be  featored  to  its  own  order  of  knights. 

It  was  soon,  however,  evident  Uiat  the  treatj  of 
Amiens  would  not  be  productiTO  of  any  long  period 
•f  tranquillitj.  The  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
which,  whilst  it  could  not  suffer  neighbouring  nations 
lo  repose  in  peace  and  security,  was  at  last  fatal  to 
hioMelf.  No  man,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
ean  be  compared  with  this  extraordioarjr  person,  who, 
as  if  regaraing  Eurooe  as  too  confined  a  theatre  for 
his  ambition,  graspea  at  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
world^  and  whose  unparalleled  life  seems  to  resemble 
a  fiction  and  romance,  rather  than  a  history  of  real 
actions. 

His  aasvmption  of  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  re* 
public,  and  the  cooTcntion  which  he  had  formed  with 
apaio,  were  ob^cts  of  jealousy  to  the  British  govern- 
Blent}  but  the  subjugation  of  Switzerland  was  a  wan- 
loa  agression,  which  excited  indignation  in  the  breast 
of  every  friend  of  liberty  j  and  the  aims  at  dominion 
wbieh  were  trty  where  visible,  withheld  the  English 
Ministry  from  surrendering  Malta,  unconditionally. 
This  procured  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries, 
t«A«i  An<'  ^^f  ^^  proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  against 
'*"i  France,  on  the  18tb  of  May. 

Ons  of  the  first  measures  of  Bonaparte,  after  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  was  to  seize  on  the  electorate  of 
Hanover }  but  the  invasion  of  England  appeared  at 
tbia  time  the  principal  object  which  occupied  his  at- 
tention. A  flotilla  was  prepared  for  conveying  the 
pii!itary  bokdes  of  France  to  the  B.-itish  shores }  ex- 
iensive  camps  were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  har- 
bours j  and  the  troops  were  kept  in  constant  readiness 
for  eoibarkalioo.  Such,  however,  were  the  exertions 
■ade  to  receive  the  boasted  invaoers  of  England,  that 
volontoer  associations  were  every  where  formed ;  men 
of  all  ranks  and  professions,  animated  with  one  com- 
mon feeling  of  indignation,  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
their  time  to  preparations  for  the  .defence  of  their 
eountry ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  presented  the  ap 
pearance  of  one  wide  tented  field. 

The  regular  military  force  of  Great  Britain  was  also 
■agnMntM  beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  stationed 
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in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  while  oar  fleets 
blockaded  the  enemy's  ports;  and  confined  their 
squadrons  and  flotillas  within  the  protection  of  their 
own  batteries. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dublin, 
which  occasioned  some  alarm,  but  which  was  speedi* 
ly  repressed;  but  lord  Kilwarden,  and  his  nephew 
Mr.  Wolfe,  unfortunately  passing  at  the  time,  were 
dragged  out  of  their  carriage  by  the  insurgents,  and 
barbarously  put  to  death. 

This  year,  the  French  government  transferred  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  sum  of 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  majorities  on  the  side  of  ministers  being  great 
18041  ^^  reduced,  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
^  had  hitherto  supported  the  administration,  Mr. 
Addington  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex 
chequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeed* 
ed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Port- 
land was  appointed  president  of  the  council ;  and  lord 
Eldon  lord  chancellor. 

Various  attempts  against  the  enemy's  flotillas  on 
their  own  coasts  were  unsuccessful.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  this  kind,  was  an  undertaking  b^  loni 
Keith,  with  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  and  other  ships,  to 
destroy  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  Teasels, 
moored  on  the  outside  of  Boulogne  pier.  The  instru- 
ments chiefly  depended  on  for  this  purpose,  were  cer- 
tain exploding  vessels  called  catamarans^  which,  how- 
ever, entirely  disappointed  the  expectations  that  had 
been  formed. 

Though  Spain  bad  not  declared  war  agamst  Britain, 
yet  the  English  government  considered  that  power  as 
wholly  under  the  control  of  Bonaparte ;  and  a  British 
souadron  was,  therefore,  sent  to  intercept  the  Span- 
ish frigates  which  conveyed  specie  from  America  to 
Cadiz.  An  engagement  ensned,  in  which  one  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  blew  up ;  and  the  rest,  with  the  treas 
ure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  but  this  act  of 
the  British  government  can  scarcely  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  a  violation  of  the  1*^  of  nations. 

The  aggressions  of  Bonaparte  in  Germany  and  Italy 
provoked  another  coalition  among  the  European  pow 
era ;  and  the  "  mighty  army  of  England,"  which  nat 
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mM  to  h%  laloMtd  for  the  invanon  of  this  eouotry, 
18001  ^*^  which  hail  remained  nearly  two  yeara  ata- 
J  tionary  and  inactive,  waa  withdrawn  from  the 
aliorea  of  the  channel ;  bet  the  fatal  battle  of  Auster- 
litx  deatroyed  the  hopes  of  Ruaaia  and  Auatria,  and 
compelled  the  latter  power  to  accept  each  terma  of 
accooaanodation  aa  France  thought  fit  to  dictate. 

Meaawhile  Goree,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
French,  waa  recaatured;  and  the  Dutch  aettlement 
of  Surieaaa  capitulated  to  a  force  under  the  command 
ef  air  Charlea  Green  aad  commodore  Hood.  Bona- 
parte, on  whona  the  people  of  France  had  conforred 
the  rank  and  title  of  emperor  of  the  French,  aaade  an 
overture  to  the  king,  in  which  he  expreaaed  a  wish  far 
peaee,  and  depreeiSod  the  continaance  of  hostilitiea 
ae  tending  to  a  oaelefa  effuaion  of  Mood.  The  reply 
ef  the  Britiah  govemmeat  declared,  that  the  king, 
tboogfa  ardently  deairona  ef  peace,  waa  convinced  that 
thia  object  could  be  attained  only  by  arrangementa 
which  ahoeld  provide  for  the  Atare  aafety  and  tran- 
qeillity  of  Europe,  and,  in  coaaeqaence,  till  he  had 
eoaamuoioated  with  the  ooatinental  powers,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  confidential  relatione,  he 
Celt  it  impoeaiUe  to  give  a  more  particular  aoawer  to 
the  overture. 

The  miafartuaea  of  our  alHea  on  the  continent  were 
M  some  degree  compensated  by  the  brilliant  aucceaa 
which  attended  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain.  A  fleet 
of  twelve  French,  and  six  Spanish  ships  of  th«  line, 
had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Viileneuve  j  and  lord  Nelson,  with  only 
eleven  sail  of  the  line,  pursued  the  French  admiral, 
who,  terrified  bv  the  intelligence  of  his  approach,  has- 
tened back  to  Europe,  and,  near  cape  Fmislerre,  was 
encountered  by  sir  Kobert  Calder,  <who  tjok  two  of 
his  large  ahips. 

S.M>a  nAer,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
amounting  to  thirty-three  aail  of  the  line,  again  aailea 
under  the  aante  admiral,  with  the  inteatlon  of  giving 
battle  to  lord  Nelson.  The  British  admiral,  however, 
bad  been  reinforced  with  soven  ships,  which  augment- 
ed hts  fleet  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
liao.  On  the  tlst  of  October,  lord  Nelson,  to  his 
groat  joy.  descried  the  mighty  armaoMat  of  the  ene- 
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mj,  aboot  MTen  milet  emtt  of  cape  Traftlgar.  Th« 
iMt  memormble  tignal  of  the  Britwh  adniral,  "  Eng- 
land expects  everj  man  to  do  hit  datj/*  was  receivM 
with  acclamationa  from  the  whole  fleet.  Aboat  noon, 
the  dreadfal  contest  began,  by  the  leading  ships  of  the 
British  column  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line.  la 
this  bioodj  battle,  lord  Nelson  was  mortallj  wounded 
by  a  musket-ball,  fired  from  the  ahrouds  of  the  Re- 
doubtable, to  which  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Victory, 
was  opposed,  afler  having  compelled  Villenenve  to 
atrike  his  flag  on  board  the  Bucentaur.  The  British 
hero,  however,  did  not  close  his  eyes  in  death  till  be 
had  received  assurance  of  a  decisive  victory,  when, 
faintly  smiling,  he  exclaimed, "  God  be  praised  I"  and 
expired.  In  tbim  ennffement,  nineteen  of  the  enemy^s 
ships  were  captnrea  by  the  Engliah.  The  patriotic 
hero,  bj  whom  this  victor?  had  been  achieved,  was  in- 
terred in  the  most  magnincent  manner,  at  the  public 
expense  }  the  title  of  earl  Nelson  was  conferred  on 
his  brother,  with  a  suitable  income  j  and  monuments 
t#  the  memory  of  him  who  had  been  the  pride  and  the 
glory  of  his  country,  arose  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  empire. 

Meanwoile,  the  anna  of  Britain  were  crowned  with 
new  triumphs  in  India,  where  sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
now  duke  of  Wellington,  defeated  Scindiah,  a  power- 
ful Mahratta  chieftain,  and  obliged  him  to  cede  a 
large  tract  of  country  to  the  British  ;  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1806,  a  peace  was  concluded  with 
Holkar,  another  Mahratta  chief,  who  was  also  depriv- 
ed of  a  very  considerable  extent  of  territory. 

France  and  Prussia  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which 
Hanover  was  transferred  to  the  latter  power;  and 
Frederic  William  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
electorate,  the  property  of  his  old  ally,  with  hia  troops. 

The  total  failure  of  the  continenUi  coalition  greatly 
cugmented  the  gloom  which  prevailed  in  England  in 
consequence  of  the  alarming  illness  of  Mr.  Pitt.  This 
distinguished  statesman,  whose  infirm  state  of  health 
had  fa«en  increased  bv  anxiety  and  disappointment, 
tfiOfil  ^'P^*^  ^°  ^®  ziSd,  of  January,  after  having  di 
•*  reoted  the  affairs  of  this  countiy  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  any  former  minister.  Under  his  anspiees, 
Che  maritime  supremacy  of  England  was  oonfiiniied  b| 
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a  Mriet  of  mo«t  tplendid  Tictoriet;  tot  the  public 
bardeiM  wera  enormouslr  Augmented.  He  laboured 
•QcceMfallj  to  preserve  Ureat  Britain  from  the  conta- 
gion  of  revolutionary  principle!  •,  and  he  exerted  him- 
•elf  with  equal  seal,  but  with  lets  tuccets,  to  resist 
the  militarv  despotism  by  which  France  threatened  to 
lubjugate  the  continent  In  short,  he  was  a  statesman 
of  great  ability  and  strength  of  mind,  who  rendered 
momentous  services  to  his  country  ;  and  it  must  be 
tllowed,  that  never  was  the  force  of  the  British  char- 
acter tried  by  greater  dangers,  or  graced  by  more 
■plendid  achievements,  than  under  the  administration 
of  William  Pitt. 

On  the  death  of  this  distinguished  and  disinterested 
statesman,  lord  Grenville  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  :  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  of  sute  for  foreign 
affairs :  loro  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
and  Mr.  Windham,  secretary  of  state  for  the  depart- 
ment of  war  and  the  colonies. 

About  ten  days  afler  these  appointments,  a  negotia- 
tion took  place  with  France,  which  was  no  less  singu- 
lar in  its  commencement  than  fruitless  in  its  result 
A  Frenchman,  calling  himself  Gevrilliere,  disclosed 
to  Mr.  Fox  a  plan  for  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte} 
bat  that  minister  dismissed  the  wretch  with  indigna- 
tion, and  informed  the  French  government  of  the  med- 
itated crime.  This  extorted  from  Bonaparte  a  well 
merited  compliment  to  the  honour  and  generosity  of 
Mr.  Fox}  ana  a  negotiation  for  peace  between  the  two 
countries  commenced }  but  after  being  continued  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  continental  policy 
of  France  prevented  a  satisfactory  issue. 

One  of  tiie  first  measures  of  the  new  ministers  wns 
aa  increase  on  the  income-tax,  wh'rch,  already  odious 
and  oppressive,  was  raised  from  five  to  ten  pnr  cent. 
CO  all  incomes  exceeding  fif\y  pounds. 

In  the  house  of  commons^  Mr.  Fox  moved  a  reso- 
lution, which  was  csrried  into  eflect.  and  which  may 
be  said  to  have  closed  the  parliamentary  career  of  that 
great  statesman.  This  resolution  propused  to  tike 
effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade; 
and  an  address  from  both  hof'ses  was  carried  to  the 
king,  beaeeching  him  to  obtain  by  negotiation  the  con- 
currence of  foreign  powers  in  the  abolition  of  the 
tame  iniquitons  traffic. 
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The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tgain  •arreodere4  to  tbt 
Brititbj  bat  an  attempt  on  Spanish  Sonth  AaeriM^ 
though  at  fint  •uccetsful,  finally  proved  abortive.  U 
Italy,  bowever^the  Britiah  anna  were  trienphaat,  ead 
air  John  Staart  defeated  at  Maida  a  French  army  mn^ 
der  general  Regnier,  with  great  loaa ;  bat  this  brilliaM 
Tictory.  which  waa  achieved  with  a  comparatively 
aroall  force,  produced  no  permanent  change  in  the 
atate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  though  it  preserved 
Sicily  from  invasion.  Naples  had  been  aened  on  hf 
the  French  emperor,  and  Joaeph  Bonaparte  waa  pro» 
claimed  king  or  that  country. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  carried  into  effsct  a  soheoM 
for  subverting  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  German 
empire,  by  establiahing-what  waa  called  the  conAide* 
ration  of  the  Rhine.  The  members  of  this  eoofede- 
ration  were  the  emperor  of  the  French,  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  aeveral  other  German 
princes.  Separating  themselves  from  the  Gennante 
empire,  these  princes  chose  Bonaparte  fbr  their  pro- 
tector, and  eaUblished  a  federal  alliance,  hj  whidk 
they  engaged  to  furnish  a  certain  contingent  or  troops 
in  caae  of  a  continental  war.  Conformably  to  an  a^ 
rangement  with  Napoleon,  Francia  resined  his  oiBo* 
and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  anneaed  bia 
German  provinces  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 

On  the  12{th  of  September  died  that  illustrioaa  sutes- 
18061  ^^^  ^"^  friend  to  the  human  race,  Charlea  James 
^  Fox,  whose  last  moments  were  embittered,  by 
finding  that  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte  deprived  him 
of  the  pleasure  dearest  to  his  heart, — that  of  termi> 
nating  tne  suflferings  of  distracted  Europe,  and  restor- 
ing to  his  country  the  blessings  of  peace.  As  a  aelia- 
tor,  Mr.  Fox  waa  diatinguiahed  alike  for  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  views,  the  liberality  of  hia  princi 
pies,  and  the  persuaaive  and  convincing  power  ef  his 
eloquence :  as  a  minister,  he  displayed  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  affaira,  the  aame  noble  aimplicitv 
which  characterized  his  conduct  in  private  life ;  and, 
aa  a  man,  his  great  and  amiable  qualitiea  acquired  hiiL 
the  cordial  aflfection  of  hia  irienda,  and  the  generssw 
admiration  of  hia  adve*aarie8. 

On  the  death  of  this  lamented  atateaman,  loid  H»w 
ick  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  afiairs,  and  Mr. 
Thomaa  Grenville  became  first  lord  of  tba  aidminitf 
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TlM  Ate  of  ProMia  proved  the  dtimer  to  which  all 
(be  old  goTerninenCs  were  exposed.  After  Napoleoo 
wee  engaged  in  hoetilitiee  with  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden,  he  rendered  himseir  formideble  to  all  En- 
rope,  hj  the  promptoete  and  energy  of  hia  conduct. 
Frederic  William  diacoTored  that  the  French  Empe- 
ror, who  had  guarantied  to  him  the  potaeaaion  of  Han- 
oter,  waa  offering  the  reatoratioe  or  that  electorate  aa 
the  baaia  of  Legotiation  with  the  English  court.  In- 
disnant  at  the  danger  of  loaing  thia  acquisition,  he  re- 
•olved  to  trj  the  hazard  of  war ;  and,  after  successiTe 
actions,  in  which  the  Prusaiana  were  uniformly  de- 
feated, a  tremendous  conflict  took  place  on  the  14tb 
of  October,  in  the  plaina  between  Weimar  and  Auer- 
■tadt.  The  iaaoe  of  thia  engagement,  in  which  Fred- 
18061  ^"^  William  suffered  a  total  defeat,  laid  Pnis- 
*  sia  at  the  mercy  of  Bonaparte,  who  took  pos- 
session of  Berlin,  and  completely  subjugated  that 
eountry.  Between  the  Frencn  and  Rnaaian  armiea  a 
aeriea  of  bloody  conteata  alao  took  place,  in  which 
die  former  were  uniformly  Tictorioua  3  and,  at  length, 
peace  was  signed  at  Tilait  by  the  emperora  of  France 
and  Ruaaia. 

Napoleon  now  controlled  the  whole  of  the  contin- 
ent. Hia  brother  Lonia  waa  created  kins  of  Holland ; 
Ilia  brother  Joaeph,  king  of  Naplea  j  and  hia  brother 
Jerome  was  in  person  created  kink  of  Westphalia, 
with  territoriea  ceded  b^  Pruasia  andother  neignbour- 
hig  states.  Napoleon  bimaelf  was  not  onl^  emperor 
OT  France,  but  also  king  of  Italy :  and  Spain  was  en- 
tirely subsenrient  to  the  policy  or  that  ambitious  and 
daring,  thouffh  able  ruler. 

Wbilat  at  Berlin,  Bonaparte  iasued  a  decree,  inter- 
dicting all  commerce  and  correapondence  between 
iSbe  countries  under  bis  control  and  the  British  Islands, 
which  he  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

The  well  known  reluctance  of  the  king  to  extend 
the  privllegea  of  the  catholics,  did  not  prevent  lord 
Grenyille  and  his  associates  from  introoocing  a  bill 
into  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  per- 
sons of  that  perauasion  to  fill  the  highest  offices  in  the 
ariiiy  and  the  naty.  The  king  expresaed  hia  decided 
objection  to  tfaia  measure,  and  demanded  from  hia 
ninislers  a  written  pledge,  that  they  would  nevei 
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tgain  bring  forward  any  propowd  coiiBeeled  with  tiM 
catholic  qaeation.  As  the  minittert  could  not  aaaent 
to  thit,  thej  retigned  their  situattont,  and  a  new  ad 
minittration  waa  formed.  The  duke  of  Portland  wm 
appointed  fint  lord  of  the  treaauryj  Mr.  Perceval, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  lord  Eldon,  lord  chan 
cellor ;  lord  Liverpool,  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment} lord  Caatlereaprh,  secretary  for  the  war  depart* 
ment }  and  Mr.  Canning,  secretary  for  foreien  aflTairs. 

A  new  parliament  was  assembled,  which  fully  es* 
lacni  ^^1*"^®<1  ^^  strength  of  the  new  ministers) 
^  and  the  first  important  measure  waa  a  plan  for 
increasing  the  regular  army  from  the  militia,  and  sup- 
plying  the  deficiencies  arisins  from  such  a  transfer^ 
by  a  supplementary  militia.  In  the  besinninff  of  this 
year,  the  island  of  Cura9oa  surrendered  to  toe  Eng- 
lish. 

A  confederacy  of  the  northern  |>owerB  against  Brit- 
ain being  now  apprehended,  the  ministers  sent  a  pow- 
erful armament  against  Denmark,  which  was  compel- 
led to  surrender  her  fleet  to  the  English,  after  the 
bombardment  of  her  capital.  This  measure  justly  ex- 
cited the  indignation  or  Europe,  and  gave  to  the  ene 
mies  of  Great  Britain,  a  plausible  pretext  for  theii 
hostility. 

In  eonseouence  of  the  decree  of  Bonaparte  from 
Berlin,  the  English  ministers  issued  orders,  subjecting 
all  ports  and  places  in  Europe,  from  which  the  British 
fla^  was  excluded,  and  all  those  in  the  colonies  of  his 
majesty's  enemies,  to  the  restrictions  consequent  on 
actual  blockade,  declaring  all  trade  in  the  produce  or 
manufactures  or  such  countries  or  colonies  to  be  un- 
lawful, and  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  vessels  en- 
gaged in  that  trade.  To  these  orders  Bonaparte  pub- 
lished a  rejoinder  at  Milan,  in  which  he  decreed,  that 
all  ships  which  should  be  searched  b^  a  British  ves- 
sel, or  should  pay  any  tax  to  the  Enelish  government, 
were  denationalixed,  and  might  be  lawfully  captured 
wherever  found. 

These  conflicting  regulations  respecting  the  trade 
of  neutrUs,  occasioned  an  act  in  the  American  con- 
cress,  imposing  a  strict  embargo  on  all  vessels  belorg- 
tng  to  the  American  states,  and  commanding  aJl  for 
eign  ships  to  quit  the  harbours  of  the  United  States. 
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1%%  detigni  of  Bonaparte  agaioti  Spain  became 
iaSiy  more  manifeet ;  and  a  treaty  was  concladed  at 
Fontainebleau  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.  A  French 
annj  waa  already  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  when  the 
Not  29  P<»^8^c'o  ^^^^  '®^  "^l  ''roni  the  Tagas, 

l^rS^'  with  the  prince  resent  and  the  whole  royal 
family  on  board,  ana  proceeded  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, escorted  by  an  Enfflisb  souadron.  The  French 
army  under  Jnnot,  already  on  tne  heights  aboTe  Lis- 
bon,  took  possession  of  that  capital,  and  subjected  the 
inhabitants  to  military  law. 

Madeira  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  ;  and  the  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
St  Thomas,  St.  John  and  St.  Croix,  snrrendbred  to  a 
British  squadron  under  sir  Alexander  Cochrane. 

The  French  had  obtained  possession  of  the  princi- 
pal fortresses  in  Spain ;  and  the  approach  of  Murat, 
with  a  powerful  army  to  the  capital,  increased  the 
alarm  of  the  Spanish  people.  Cnarles  IV.  abdicated 
die  crown  in  favour  of  nis  son,  the  prince  of  the 
Astorias^  who  commenced  his  reign  under  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  the  SoTcnth ;  but  this  arrangement  did 
not  suit  the  policy  of  France,  and,  the  father  and  son 
quarrelling,  Uharfes  transferred  to  Napoleon  the  sover- 
eignty of  Spain,  who,  haying  persuaded  Ferdinand  to 
meet  him  at  Bayonne,  compelled  him  to  renounce  the 
crown  in  favour  of  his  famiW.  Charles,  his  queen, 
18081  ^'^^  Godoy,  prince  or  the  peace,  retired  to 
^^^-1  Rome;  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  installed 
sing  of  Spain  and  the  Inaies ;  while  Joachim  Murat, 
the  Drother-in-law  of  the  French  emperor,  waa  made 
king  of  Naples. 

These  transactions,  however,  did  not  take  place 
without  causing  great  commotions  and  much  effusion 
of  blood  in  Spain ;  and  the  Spanish  people,  exasperat- 
ed by  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  French  in  that 
country,  declared  war  against  France,  and  sent  depu- 
ties to  implore  the  assistance  of  England.  This  re- 
quest was  readily  granted,  and  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  sailed  to  Corunna,  under  the  command  of  rir 
Arthur  Wellesley ;  but  on  communicating  with  the 
Spanish  leadera  in  that  district,  it  was  determined  to 
Moceed  to  Portugal,  where  the  troops  were  disem- 
Itrked  in  Mondego-bey.    Jnnot,  collecting  his  whole 
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force,  attacked  the  British  army  io  a  atroog  positioa  «t 
Vimiera :  but,  afler  ao  obstinate  contest,  the  Frc^icli 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  betweeo  three  and  Com 
thousand  men.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who  arrived  fron 
Gibraltar  to  assume  the  command  of  the  British  army, 
concluded  a  distpticeful  coavention  at  Cintra,  by  which 
the  French  troops  were  sent  to  France,  at  the  expense 
of  the  English  government,  without  being  cooaidered 
ai  prisonert  of  war. 

The  comniand  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal  de* 
volved  on  Sir  John  Moore,  who  ajnrived  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  twelve  thousand  men.  That  officer  had 
been  intrusted  with  an  expedition  for  the  assistance  of 
Sweden,  against  which  war  had  been  declared  b^ 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  j  but  through  the  capri- 
cious and  violent  conduct  of  tbe  Swedish  monaroh, 
he  had  been  constrained  to  return  without  landing  liia 
troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  diaastera  w 
armies  in  Spain,  intimidated  J 
afler  a  residence  of  ten  da^s 
from  that  capital,  taking  witt 
crowD  jewels,  and  some  other 
aces  and  treasury.  On  this  04 
contemptuously  observed,  that 

his  pocaetthe  crows,  which  L.  ^. ,^„„ 

his  head.'' 

The  French  emperer,  indignant  at  the  comZuct  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  armies,  aiH 
nounced  to  bis  Jejpiislative  body,  that,  placing  him- 
self at  the  beadof  hia  troopa.  he  would  crown  his 
brother  at  Madrid,  and  plant  his  eagles  on  the  for- 
tresses of  Portugal.  Accordingly,  a  large  and  over- 
whelmiag  force  entered  Spain ;  and  the  undisciplined 
troops  of  that  country  were  easily  defeated  by  tlie 
hosts  of  French  Teterans,  commanded  by  the  most 
able  generals,  and  aaimated  by  the  presence  of  Napo- 
leon. 

By  the  representations  and  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Frere,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  sir  John 
Moore  had  been  urged  to  direct  his  march  to  that 
capital ;  but  bearing  that  Madrid  had  surrendered  to 
the  French,  and  that  Napoleon  was  marching  against 
him  with  a  great  body  of  forces,  the  EngUah  gen^TtHl 
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ftMwd  biiMelf  eonpelled  to  ratraat.  Tne  dittreMot 
whicb  th«  Britbh  amiT  Mfl«r«d  in  this  retreat  were 
dreadTul.  With  few  lotenrala  of  repoee,  which  the 
French  forces  allowed  them,  they  travenied  two  hun- 
dred and  6Sty  milea  in  a  monntainoat  country,  in  the 
middle  of  a  aerere  winter,  and  b^  roads  almost  iinp:m- 
sable.  At  length,  after  a  most  painful  and  harassint;  re- 
18091  ^'^'^^f  ^^  which  they  loet  sereral  thousand  men, 
-*  the  British  army  reached  Corunaa  on  the  I2ih 
of  Jaaoary  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  when  ilie 
embarkation  of  the  troops  was  aboot  to  commence, 
they  were  attacked  by  tne  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  marshal  Soult  The  British,  howerer,  though 
inferior  in  number,  exhausted  by  harassing  marches 
and  deprived  of  their  artillery,  which  had  been  eni* 
barked,  repulsed  the  enemy ,*  and  achieved  a  victory 
under  the  meet  adverse  circumstances ;  but,  in  this 
dngagement,  the  Fnglish  lost  their  brave  commander, 
▼ho  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  who,  in  his  last 
^omenta,  espressed  a  hope  that  his  country  would  do 
<iim  justice. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  being  again  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  peninaula,  landed  with 
reinforcementa  in  Portugal.  Soult  was  driven  from 
Oporto;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  joined  by  the 
Spanish  general  Cuesta,  hastened  to  meet  m'nrshnl 
victor  in  the  sooth.  The  allied  army  was  stron»;^ly 
posted  at  Talavera,  where  it  was  attacked  by  Victor. 
An  obstinate  enga^ment  ensued,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men. 
This  victory  occasioned  sreat  joy  in  England ;  and  sir 
Arthur  Wellesle;f  was  honoured  with  a  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  lord  viscount  Wellington. 

AfUr  *his  battle,  the  enemy  collected  in  great  force, 
under  marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier,  and  the  Brit- 
iah  army  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Portugal.  In  the 
other  <nstrict8  of  Spain,  the  French  arms  were  tri- 
umphant; and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the 
principal  armies  of  the  patriots  had  been  successively 
defeated  and  dispersed. 

The  island  of  Marlinico  was  taken  by  the  b^nglish; 
and  lord  Cochrane  destroyed  or  rendered  unservicea- 
ble ten  French  ships  in  Basque  roads. 

War  being  again  declared    between    \ustria  and 
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France,  the  hostile  armies  were  pat  in  motion  $  Uk4 
battles  were  foiiriit  at  Abeoaberg,  at  Eckmnhl,  and  at 
datisboQ  all  in  farour  of  the  French.  In  the  battle 
of  Aspeme,  howerer,  Bonaparte  waa  unanccesaful 
against  the  archduke  Charles ;  but  at  Wagram,  a  short 
time  ader,  he  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Austrians,  and  compelled  ths  emperor  again  to  sae 
for  peace,  which  he  granted. 

An  expedition  was  fitted  ont  for  making  a  descent 
OQ  the  Dutch  island  of  Zealand ;  and  an  armament, 
consisting  of  a  military  force  of  nearly  forty  thonsand 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
a  fleet  of  thirty-nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  thirty-six 
frigates,  under  the  direction  of  sir  Richard  Strachan, 
sailed  from  England.  After  a  vigorous  siege,  Flushing 
was  compelled  to  surrender ;  but  the  ulterior  objects 
of  this  expedition  completely  failed ;  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  low  and  marshy  islands  of  Walcherin  and 
South  Beveland  proved  ^atly  destructive  to  the 
troops,  who  were  seized  with  a  pestilential  fever. 

The  reduction  of  Zante,  and  tne  consequent  surren- 
der of  the  Ionian  islands,  eflected  by  the  joint  eflbrts 
of  lord  Collingwood  and  sir  John  Stuart,  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  more  fortunate  events  of  this  year. 

A  partial  change  of  administration  took  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  resignations  of  lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  duke  of  Portland.  Mr.  Perce- 
val united  in  his  own  person  the  offices  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the 
marquis  Wellesley  was  appointed  secretary  for  foreign 
afiairs;  and  lord  Liverpool  secretary  at  war. 

The  next  session  of  parliament  commenced  with 
violent  debates  on  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walche- 
18 101  '^^° '  ^^  ^°^^  Chatham  thought  proper  to  resign 
■*  his  office  of  master  general  of  tne  ordnance. 

In  Spain,  the  canse  of  independence  was  still  un- 
successful ;  but  CaJiz,  which  had  become  the  seat  of 
government,  being  protected  by  a  combined  British 
and  Spanish  fleet,  and  occupied  by  a  considerable 
military  force,  bade  defiance  to  any  attack  of  the 
enemy. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  fell  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.'  At  Buxaco,  however,  the 
English  obtained  a  victory,  bat  aftennrards  retired  to 
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tie  ttrong  lines  of  Torres  Vedrai ;  and  MaithU  BIm> 
•ena,  the  French  general,  fiicd  bis  head  qearlen  it 
Santarem. 

Napoleon  divorced  the  empress  Josephine,  iMltMiw 
ried  tne  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  Europe  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment this  alliance,  which  was  not  less  disgraceful  te 
the  emperor  Francis,  than  injurious  in  France  to  the 
popularity  cf  Bonaparte. 

The  sovereignty  of  Holland  was  resigned  by  Louis ) 
and  the  Seven  United  States  were  annexed  to  the 
French  empii^  In  Sweden,  the  states  elected  the 
French  marshal  Bernadolte  crown-prince  of  that  coub- 
toy. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  English  took  the  island  cf 
Guadaloupe;  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  French  isl- 
ands of  Bourbon  and  the  Maurilius.  They  also  ^ook 
Amboyna  from  the  Dutch. 

In  consequence  of  the  return  of  the  king's  maladv, 
}8in  ^^  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  sno- 
-'  ject  to  all  the  restrictions  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  6th 
of  February,  his  royal  highness  was  installed  as  re- 
sent; and  be  declared  his  intention  not  to  remove 
from  their  stations  those  whom  he  found  his  majesty's 
official  servants,  lest  any  cct  of  his  might  interfere 
with  his  royal  father's  recovery. 

The  commercial  distress  of  the  nalion  necessarily 
demanded  the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  a  bill  was 
passed,  empowering  the  treasury  to  issue  exchequer 
bills  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  sterling,  the  same 
to  be  reimbursed  in  three  quarterly  instalments ;  but 
the  effects  of  this  bill  were  less  beneficial  than  had 
been  expected.  The  legislature  also  passed  a  bill,  for 
preventing  the  current  gold  coin*from  being  paid  (or  a 
peater  value  than  its  current  value,  for  preventing 
bank  of  England  notes  irom  being  received  at  a  value 
inferior  to  that  which  they  represented,  and  for  suy- 
ing  proceedings  in  any  distress  by  the  tender  of  such 
notes. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies 
of  provisions  in  a  desolated  country,  and  at  such  a  dis- 
toince  from  his  resources,  compelled  Maasena  to  quit 
his  strong  camo  at  Santarem.    He  was  closely  pur- 
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ra«d  br  lord  Wellington,  who  foand  means  to  Toree 
part  or  hit  armj  into  occaaional  actioni,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken 
oritoners.  In  order  to  relieve  Almeida,  which  lord 
Wellington  had  invested,  Massena  attacked  the  Brit> 
isb  army,  bat  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire  to 
Salamanca. 

Lieutenant  general  Graham  defeated  the  French  at 
Barosa,  where  the  enemy  lost  an  eagle,  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  Marshal  Beresford,  who  was 
investing  Badajox,  which  the  Spanish  governor  had 
posillanimously  surrendered  to  the  Ci.eray,  defeated 
the  French  under  marshal  Soult,  in  the  battle  of  Albu- 
era,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  about  eight  thousand 
men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

In  the  east  of  Spain,  the  French  arms  were  triumph- 
ant. Tarragona,  reduced  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
suffered  every  cruelty  which  could  be  inflicted  by  the 
conquerors. 

The  Dutch  island  of  Batavia,  in  the  East  Indies,  sur- 
rendered to  an  English  force  under  sir  Samuel  Auch- 
maty. 

The  affairs  of  Great  Bri'ain  were  now  approaching 
to  a  crisis.  The  contest  In  Spain  was  still  doubtful ; 
a  dispute  existed  with  America,  in  regard  to  the  orders 
in  council,  and  threatened  an  open  rupture  with  that 
countnr :  and  France  was  preparing,  tor  the  subjuga- 
tion or  Russia,  which  refused  to  complv  with  the  trea- 
ISlil  ^  of  Tilsit,  by  excluding  the  British  from  all 
^  comm'  rce  with  the  continent,  a  mightier  arma- 
ment than  had  ever  been  collected  in  Europe.  At 
home,  the  decline  of  trade  produced  severe  distress 
among  the  people ;  and  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  in- 
subordination manifested  itself  in  several  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts. 

The  parliament  passed  two  bills,  by  one  of  which  the 
enme  of  frame-breaking  was  maae  a  capital  offence ; 
and  by  the  other,  additional  powers  were  given  to 
magistrates  for  a  limited  time,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
•ervinff  the  public  peace  in  the  disturbed  counties. 

Oa  ue  11th  of  May  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering 
18111  ^^  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons^  he  was  shot 
'*''*J  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bellingham,  and 
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died  almoct  immediately.  This  mafl  profiB«ed  to  haw 
MMUined  injunes  from  the  ftaMiao  govenineiit, 
which  the  Britiah  miniatera  beiag  unable  to  redreaa, 
he  delermiaed  to  put  one  of  them  to  death,  that  hit 
eaae  might  be  brought  before  a  court  of  juatice.  The 
murderer  made  no  attempt  to  palliate  hia  criaae,  which 
he  eipiated  with  hia  life.  Ample  proviaion  was  made 
by  parliament  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval ;  and  men  of  all  parliea  lamented  hia  untimely 
fiite,  and  bore  testimony  to  hia  upright  and  amiable 
character. 

Afler  much  delay,  a  new  administration  waaft>rmed^ 

in  which  lord  Liverpool  was  appointed  first 4ord  of  the 

treasury,  lord  SidmoaCh   (formerly   Mr.   Addiogtoo) 

«  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  Mr. 

Vansittart  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  tiie  present  ^overnmeBt  waa 
a  revocation  €^  the  orders  in  council,  as  fcr  as  rsgard- 
ed  American  property  -,  but  before  inteiligeace  of  thia 
repeal  could  be  received  in  America,  the  United 
Sutea  had  declared  war  against  Groat  Britain.  The 
republicana  commenced  bostitiliea  by  an  irruption  in- 
to upper  Canada,  but  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
■urrender  to  the  Britiah.  For  their  diagraoes  by  land, 
however,  the  Americans  received  some  eompensation 
by  their  successes  at  aea. 

In  the  peninaular  war,  the  Frsech  artns  were  tri- 
ninphant  in  the  east  of  Spain  j  but,  in  the  west,  they 
■aflered  great  reverses.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  and  ao  important  did 
the  capture  of  the  former  place  appear  to  the  Spoti* 
iards,  that  the  Cortea  coaf^rreo  on  lord  Wellington 
the  rank  of  a  grandee,  with  the  titleofdufce  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  aasumed  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  was  completely  defea*^  by  lord 
Wellington  at  Salamanca.  This  waa  the  greateat  vic- 
tory that  the  Engliah  general  had  yet  achieved,  and 
Mimoiently  showed  that  the  military  talents  of  his 
lordship  were  superior  to  those  of  his  adversary  who 
was  one  of  the  moat  distingviahed  of  the  Freach  mar  • 
tfaals.  The  effects  of  thia  victory  were  4ett  in  differ 
iBiei  «Dt  P*rta  of  Spain  A«torga  capitulated,  tlie 
"^^^  bloakftde  of  Cadis  waar^^ed,  Bilboa  evacuated, 
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•nd  SeTille  recoTerad.  Lord  Wellington  aa%m'.od 
•nd  laid  siege  to  Burgos ;  but  failing  in  his  attetnpt  le 
take  it,  and  the  French  army,  which  had  been  rein 
forced,  threatening  the  allies,  his  lordship  retreated, 
and  estaUished  his  headquarters  at  Freynada,  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  In  admiration  of  his  talents  and 
achievements,  the  cortes  invested  him  with  the  author- 
ity of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

Napoleon's  enterprise  against  Russia,  which,  in  the 
boldness  of  its  object,  as  well  as  the  magaifieent  scale 
on  which  it  was  conducted,  surpassed  every  expedi- 
tion undertaken  bv  any  European  power,  threatened 
the  conquest  of  that  mishty  empire.  The  French 
force  employed  in  this  undertaking,  has  been  estimated 
18121  ^^  ^'  hundred  thousand  effective  men.  On  the 
•■  24ch  of  June,Napoleon  with  his  formidable  army, 
passed  the  Niemen,  and  entered  the  Russian  territory. 
The  plan  of  his  adversaries  was,  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  invader  without  risking  a  general  enoagement, 
to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  he  should  aim 
to  penetrate,  and  to  harass  him  as  he  advanced,  and 
cut  off  his  supplies.  Bonaparte  attacked  the  main 
Russian  army  at  Smolensko,  which  the  Russians  des- 
pairing of  retaining,  thev  retreated ;  but  the  invaders, 
on  their  entrance,  found  the  city  burning  and  in  ruins. 
The  conqueror  now  hastened  towards  Moscow,  of 
which,  after  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino,  he  ob- 
tained possession. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  French  emperor  into  that 
devoted  place,  which  the  invaders  had  fondly  hoped 
would  have  uSbrded  some  repose  for  their  toils,  the 
eity  was  found  on  fire ;  and  a  violent  wind  arising  soon 
after,  the  conflagration  became  general,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  that  ancient  capital,  for  many  miles,  appear- 
ed like  a  sea  of  flame.  Two  thirds  of  the  city  were 
destroyed. 

Napoleon  was  now  in  the  ^atest  difficulty.  His 
stores  were  exhausted,  and  his  supplies  intercepte4 
by  the  Russian  armies ;  and  his  soldiers,  dispirited 
and  discontented,  were  enfeebled  by  the  fatigue  and 
distress  to  which  they  had  been  exposed.  A  retresi 
was  now  inevitable.  The  horrors  of  this  retreat,  oi 
rather  flight,  exceed  the  powers  of  description.  The 
mate  of  toe  army  might  be  traced,  in  many  places,  by 
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tke  dead  bodies  of  thoie  who  perished  from  cold,  ban- 
ger, or  fatij^oe  :  and  of  the  namerous  hoata  that  com- 
poaed  the  inrading  army,  not  more  than  fifty  thonaand 
men  recroaaed  the  Ruaaian  boundary.' 

The  new  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
aaaembled  under  happier  aoapicea  than  the  moat  aan- 
guine  politician  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 
The  aeaaion  was  opened  by  the  prince  regent,  who  ex- 
pressed his  firm  reliance  on  the  determination  of  par- 
liament to  continue  every  aid  in  aupport  of  a  contest, 
which  had  first  given  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
example  of  peraevering  and  successful  resistance  to 
the  DOwer  of  France.  A  grant  of  one  hundred  thou- 
aaod  pounds  was  voted  to  lord  Wellinffton.  and  anoth- 
er of  two  hundred  thouaand  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  in  Russia.  A  bill  waa  paiiaed,  by  which 
the  East  India  Company  was  to  continue  in  posses- 
sion of  all  ita  former  territories  in  India,  with  the  later 
acquisitions,  continental  and  inaular,  to  the  north  of 
the  eouator,  for  the  further  term  of  twenty  years  from 
the  SOth  of  April,  1814.  The  exclusive  riffht  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  China,  and  of  tne  trade 
in  tea,  was  preserved  to  the  company  ;  but  his  majes- 
ty's subjects  in  general  were  permitted  to  trade  to  and 
from  all  ports  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  char- 
ter, under  certain  provisiooa. 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  late  Russian  caropair^oi, 
was  to  rouse  the  other  powers  of  Europe  from 
their  stnte   of  subjection  to  the   dominit^n  of 


1813] 


France.  Prussia  united  ner  arms  to  those  of  Russia  ; 
and  Auatria  did  not  long  delay  to  follow  the  example. 
Sweden,  aubsidised  by  Great  Britain,  joined  the  allies. 
The  battle  of  Leipsic  was  completely  decisive  against 
the  French,  and  the  Dutch  availing  themselves  of 
thia  opportunity  of  throwing  off*  the  galling  yoke  of 
France,  recalled  from  his  long  exile  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  entered  the  Hague  amidst  the  acclama- 
tiona  of  the  people.  The  influence  of  Bonaparte  in 
Oermanv,  was  now  nearly  annihilated  ;  and  the  com- 
plete deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  France 
seemed  no  longer  doubtful. 

The  diaasters  of  their  countrymen  in  Germany  par- 
alysed the  efforts  of  the  French  in  Spain.  The  akill 
and  activity  of  lord  Wellington  prevented  them  from 
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■eoaring  tbe  liae  of  the  Dtmr^ ;  and  st  VittoriK,  hm 
completely  defeated  the  French,  commanded  bj  Jo* 
seph  Bonaparte,  under  whom  marahal  Jourdan  acted 
as  major-general.  Af\er  suffering  this  defeat^  tbe 
French  retired  bjr  Pampeluna/ and  pursued  their  re- 
treat over  the  Pjrrennees  into  France.  Joeeph  Bona- 
parte fled  in  confusion,  and  thus  terminaiea  his  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

In  the  east  of  Spain,  the  success  of  the  aliiee  was 
less  flattering  3  and  sir  John  Murray,  who  had  landed 
an  army  of  mteen  thousand  men  from  Sicily,  attempt* 
ed  the  siege  of  Tarragona ;  but,  though  the  town  had 
been  partly  dismantled,  and  was  feebly  garrisoned, 
the  British  general,  on  the  report  of  Suchet's  approach 
from  Valencia,  hastily  abandoned  the  siege,  and  left 
his  cannon  in  the  batteries. 

Early  in  January,  the  allied  armies  in  Germany 
passed  the  Rhine' and  entered  France  at  different 
points.  For  some  time,  Napoleon  appeared  irreso- 
late)  but  when  the  invaders  had  reached  Champagne, 
8141  ^^  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  acting 
^  with  vigour.  At  Brienne,  he  attacked  marsh v 
Blucher,  whom  he  compelled  to  retreat :  but  at  La 
Rothiere,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  turn.  The 
allies  now  advanced  to  Troye^,  which  was  entered  by 
the  prince  of  Wurtemburg;  Chalons  on  the  Marne 
was  evacuated  by  Macdonald;  and  Chalons  on  tbe 
Saone  was  taken  by  the  Austrians.  Bonaparte,  on 
the  verge  of  ruin,  made  the  most  surprising  and  ener- 
getic efforts  for  his  recovery.  Unable  to  oppose  an 
adequate  resistance  to  the  allied  armies  in  every  quar- 
ter, he  determined  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and, 
by  bearing  vigorously  on  particular  points,  to  aim  at 
destroying  their  commonication  with  each  other.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  attacked  the  Prussian  army 
ander  Blaoher,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Cha- 
lons on  the  Marne.  He  next  directed  his  attention  te 
prince  Schwartsenberg,  who  had  been  advancing  ot 
Paris,  by  way  of  tbe  ^ine,  and  forced  him  to  retire. 

Daring  these  transactions,  negotiations  for  peace 
were  carried  on  at  Chatillon.  The  British  envoys 
were  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  and  lord  Catboart,  andei 
tbe  direction  of  lord  CasUereagh ;  Caulaincourt  wae 
Ike  representative  of  Napoleon;  and  pl<*nipctentiariee 
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^».«  Jflo  app^lafted  by  lh«  Rmmaa.  AMtriaa,  uui 
Pi'MMin  •oarte.  The  atiiaiataB  of  Botapirte,  bow 
«ror,  to  ismiBlais  tbe  integrity  of  tbo  Fronob  enqpirt, 
won  Jwtri  ioeoMMtoot  witb  tbo  bolaoco  of  powot 
iAr  Earopo,  ind  on  lb«t  acooont  tbo  conforeneoo  tor* 


In  tbo  moan  tiiso,  tbo  maranit  of  Wellington,  after 
croHing  tbo  Bidaaooa,  gradoally  proceeded  in  the  aoath 
of  France.  His  army  forced  the  passage  of  tbo  Gsto 
do  Paa  at  Ortbos,  ana  noit  day  erosood  tbe  Adoor.  A 
division  aoder  narsbal  Berosford  entered  Bordeaiu, 
wbiob  deolnred  for  tbo  Bourbons,  aad  tbe  cbief  inbab- 
itaolo  wolcoMod  tbo  British  troops  as  deliTorors. 
Soalt  was  defeated  by  tbe  marqvis  of  Wellington  at 
Tarbes,  and  allerwards  at  Toulooao. 

Tbo  allied  armies  in  tbo  north  of  France  oontinoed 
to  advaaoe,  and,  notwithstanding  tbe  eztraordfiiary 
osertions  aiod  abilities  displayed  by  Napoleon,  they 
BQoooedod,  by  a  cooTontion  entered  into  with  marebal 
Marmont,  in  obtaining  possession  of  tbe  city  of  Paris. 
A  speeial  senate  appointed  a  prorisional  goTernment, 
which  declared,  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  nad  violated 
tbo  compact  which  united  bioa  to  the  French  people, 
and  bad  thereby  forfeited  bis  right  to  the  throne  of 
Franco. 

Under  these  circumstances,  on  tbe  4th  of  April  a 
trooty  was  concluded  at  Footainbleau,  by  which  Bon- 
apartOf  on  certain  conditions,  abdicated,  for  himself 
and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France  and  Italy.  The 
18141  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  possessed  by  him  in  foil 

•*  sovereignty,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  two  mil- 
lions of  franos,  charged  on  the  great  book  of  France  ; 
wad  to  bis  consort,  Maria  Louisa,  were  assigned  the 
Datcbies  of  Parma,  Placeotia,  and  Guastalla.  On  the 
SOth  of  the  same  month.  Napoleon  began  his  journey, 
to  tbe  isle  of  Elba,  accompanied  by  four  commission* 
•rs  from  tbe  allied  powers. 

Louts  XVllI.  embarked  at  Dover,  and  was  joyfully 
wolcooMd  at  Calais }  but  in  tbe  capital,  tbe  acclam» 
tions  of  the  loyal  people  produced  no  response  from 
tbo  soldiery.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Loois  was  to 
issue  a.  declaration  fomiine  tbe  basis  of  the  ooostitu 
tional  charter,  by  which  the  libertis  i  of  tbe  French 
aatioA  were  to  be  secured. 
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Peace  wm  eoncladed  between  Frmnee  and  the  ilHMl 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  Prostia. 
Bj  this  treaty,  the  continental  dominiona  of  Fraaee 
were,  generally  speaking,  restricted  to  the  limits  which 
bounded  them  on  the  Istof  Jannarf,  179S.  Her  oolo« 
nies,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  restored.  England 
retained  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  small 
island  of  Heligoland,  besides  some  islands  intheSiet 
.  and  West  Indies. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  Tisited  England,  attended  by 
marshal  Blacher,  the  hecman  Platofl,  and  other  distin* 
guished  officers.    The  visit  of  these  illustrious  stran- 

fers  was  celebrated  in  London^  and  other  pvts  of  th« 
insdom  with  extraordinary  rejoicing  and  festiTity. 
The  duke  of  Wellington's  return  was  hailed  with 
no  less  joy  than  the  arrival  of  the  allied  soTereigns. 
On  taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
lords,  his  various  patents  of  honour,  as  baron,  viscount, 
earl,  marauis,  and  duke,  were  successively  recited: 
and  the  thanks  of  the  bouse,  which  had  been  voted 
the  evening  before,  were  nddressed  to  him  by  the 
lord  chancellor.  To  support  these  high  honours,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  poun<M  was  voted  for 
the  purchise  of  a  palace  and  domain  suitable  to  his 
dignity.  Proportionate  honours  and  emoluments  were 
Ms\  ^ned  to  his  gallant  companions  in  arms;  and  gen 
er^U  (iraham.  Hill,  and  Beresford,  were  raised  to  the 
peen  »e. 

While  peace  was  thus  happily  restored  to  Europe, 
the  war  between  Great  BriUin  and  the  United  States 
of  America  still  rased  with  much  animosity,  devasta- 
tion, and  bloodshed.  At  length,  however,  on  the  24ch 
18141  ^^  December,  a  treaty  of  pacification  was  ef- 
^  fected  between  the  two  countries  at  Ghent : 
and  for  the  first  time,  after  the  period  of  a  quarter  or 
a  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  feverish  truoe 
of  Aro:ens,  a  general  peace  prevailed  in  both  hemis- 
pheres, and  for  the  present  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  created  a  atrong 
Seel  ins  throughout  Europe.  This  extraordinary  man 
landed  in  the  south  of  France,  with  a  few  followers, 
on  the  1st  of  Mvch,  and  was  every  where  reomffw 
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ISlftI  ^^^  extravagant  joT.  On  the  SOtb  of  the  tame 
■•■"J  moath,  Louis  XVIII.  fled  from  Paria,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Napoleon  entered  that 
capital,  and  reaumed  the  goremment. 

Hit  firtt  attempt  was  to  conciliate  the  alliet,  to 
whom  he  proposed  to  maintain  the  peace  which  had 
been  concluded  with  Louit  at  Parit;  but  the  allies 
rejected  the  proposition,  and  began  immediately  to 
put  their  armies  in  motion,  with  the  avowed  design 
of  once  more  displacing  him,  and  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons. The  English  and  Prussians  were  firtt  assembled 
in  the  Netherlands  under  Wellington  and  Blucher: 
and  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  160,000  men,  advancea 
against  them,  on  the  12th  of  June.  At  Charleroi,  he 
encountered  the  Prussians,  who,  after  great  loss,  re- 
treated upon  Wavre,  where  they  were  followed  by  the 
French  nsht  wing  under  Grouchy.  On  the  next  day, 
the  left  division  of  the  French  army  had  a  severe 
conflict  with  the  Cnslish  and  Dutch  at  Quatre  Bras, 
after  which  the  British  division  retreated  to  Waterloo, 
where,  meeting  with  reinforcements,  was  fought  one 
J        IP  of  the  severest  engagements  recorded  in  his- 

181&  ^'y-  The  French  made  the  attack  about 
noon,  and  persevered  with  great  fury  during 
the  whole  day.  About  four  in  the  attemoon,  a  Prus- 
sian army,  under  Bnlow,  arrived  on  the  field,  and  as- 
■iated  in  checking  the  .'mpetuosity  of  the  French ;  at 
•even  o'clock,  the  remainder  of  the  Prussians  under 
Blucher  arrived  from  Wavre ;  and  assailing  the  French 
on  their  rear  to  the  right,  a  general  confusion  in  their 
army  took  place,  and  at  nine  o'clock  they  fled  in  dis- 
order towards  Charleroi,  leaving  30,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  all  their  cannon  and  materials  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  Prussians  continued  the  pursuit  throughout  the 
night.  On  the  side  of  the  allies,  the  total  of  killed 
and  wodnded  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  French, 
and  among  U.ein  were  mauv  ofiioers  of  distinctioi^ 
who  had  acquired  great  celebrity  during  the  previous 
wars. 

The  Englich  and  Prussian  armies  now  advanced  rap 
idly  into  France,  and  invested  Paris,  and  io  a  few  days 
the  French  provisional  government  entered  into  a 
tonveotion.    Louia  XVIlI.,  whom  the  interim  had 
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resided  at  Ghent,  at  the  same  time  entered  hii  capi 
tal ;  and  though  there  was  still  a  considerable  French 
force  in  the  field  and  in  garrisons,  it  was  reduced  to 
submission  in  a  short  time  by  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  which  had  also  penetrated  France. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte,  who,  after  abdicating  at  Paris 
in  favour  of  his  son,  had  proceeded  to  Rochfort  for 
the  purpose  of  embarking  for  America,  finding  it  im- 
practicable to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  crurs- 
ers,  went  voluntarily  on  board  a  British  man -of- wo  r, 
which  immediately  sailed  for  Torbay.  The  decision 
of  the  British  ffovemment,  in  concert  with  the  allies, 
was,  that  be  should  be  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  in  the  southern  Atlantic,  there  to  reside  as  a 
state  prisoner,  under  the  inspection  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  each  of  the  confederate  powers. 

By  the  arrangements  of  the  congress,  to  which  )ord 
Castlereagh  was  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  English 
ffovornment,  the  seven  Ionian  islands  were  placed  «n< 
der  the  protection  of  Great  Britain ;  to  whose  sove- 
'eign  was  also  confirmed  the  title  of  king  of  Hanover. 

While  these  important  events  were  passing  in  Eu- 
rope, the  arms  of  Britain  had  achieved  some  valuable 
conquests  in  Asia.  A  dispute  had  arisen  between  the 
East-India  Company  and  the  Nepaulese,  concerning 
their  boundaries  3  and  the  Nepaulese,  who  were  a 
brave  and  hardy  race,  endeavonred  to  force  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  sword ;  but  they  were  overcome  by 
the  British  troops,  directed  by  the  marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, and  the  whole  tract  of  territory  in  dispute  was 
ceded  to  the  East-India  Company. 

An  important  revolution  took  place  at  this  tinve  in 
Ceylon.  The  king  of  Candy,  who  possessed  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  having  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects  bj  a  series  of  cruelties,  and  proToked  the 
hostility  of  his  powerful  neighboars,  was  dethroned 
and  his  family  eicluded  fVom  the  crown.  A  treaty 
was  signed  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  adikars  and  othef 
chiefs  of  the  prorinces,  by  which  the  dominion  of 
the  Candian  empire  was  vested  in  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  reservation  to  those  chiefs  of  thei> 
rights  and  immnnities. 

An  erent,  which  g^je  universal  satisfaction,  waa 
tke  marriage  of  the  pnnceas  Charlotte  of  W^ea.  pn» 
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ISltfl  *''<i'P^'v^  heiran  to  the  Brititli  throne,  to  the 
•"  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coboorg.  A  naval  expe- 
dition waa  thit  yeu  undertaken  againat  Algiers,  which 
bad  refused  to  aboliab  Christian  slavery.  The  dej 
ooDioienced  hostilities  by  the  seixure  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  British  vice-consul,  and  by  a  most  horri- 
ble massacre  of  Christians  engaged  in  the  coral  fishe- 
nr  at  Bona.  Lord  Exmouth  atucked  Algiers  with  a 
formidable  armament;  and  the  dey,  after  a  tremen- 
dous conflict,  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  terms 
of  the  English  admiral. 

In  England,  ^eat  distress  prevailed,  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  in  which  the  people  suf- 
fered from  a  depreciation  of  wages,  consequent  on  an 
almost  total  stagnation  of  trade.  The  public  mind 
was  agitated  by  rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies  j 
and  at  Derby,  a  number  of  persons  were  tried  for  high 
treason,  and  three  of  them  being  found  guilty,  under- 
went the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law. 

The  hopes  founded  on  the  h^py  anion  of  the  priLce 
4ilin  regent's  only  daughter  with  the  prince  of  Co- 
'^^  bourg,  were  faUlly  blighted  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, by  the  death  of  that  amiable  princess,  at  a 
abort  period  after  her  delivery  of  a  still-born  male  in- 
fant, to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  general  sorrow  of  the  whole  nation. 

After  a  long  and  severe  illness,  queen  Charlotte, 

sonsort  of  George  IIL,  died  on  the  17th  of  November. 

In  consequence  of  her  death,  the  duke  of  York  waa 

18181  ^PP<^^°^^  guardian  of  the  king*s  person,  with  a 

-I  aalarj  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  spint  of  discontent,  which  had  already  appear- 
ed in  the  manufacturing  districts,  now  became  alarm- 
ing. A  meetins  of  the  people  was  held  at  Manchester, 
on  the  16tli  of  Ausust,  for  the  purpose  of  petitiomng 
for  a  reform  in  parliament,  to  tne  number  of  60.000, 
18191  ^^^y^^i  various  banners.  Mr.  Hant,  the  onair- 
-l  man,  and  some  others,  were  arrested  on  the 
hustings,  and  a  party  of  yeomanry  cavalry  besin- 
ning  to  strike  down  the  banners,  a  scene  of  dreadftil 
confusion  arose :  numbers  were  trampled  nnder  the 
feet  of  men  and  horses  ;  many  persons,  even  femalea, 
were  cut  down  by  sabres ;  some  were  killed,  and  be- 
tween  three  ard  four  hundred  were  wouided  and 
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maimed.  The  interfereiice  of  an  armed  jeomaaiy  €/>• 
ihe  preventioD  rather  than  for  the  tuppretsion  of  riot, 
proaaced  a  atrong  uoBatioa  tbrooffhout  the  coantry  * 
and  addreaaea  on  Una  unfortunate  alair  were  prepared 
in  the  principal  citiea  and  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  cloae  of  tiM  ^ear,  it  waa  announced,  that  tira 
bodily  health  of  the  king  had  partaken  of  some  of  the 
infirmitiea  of  age  j  and  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  Jan- 
18201  "^>  *^  thirtj-fiTe  minates  paat  eight  in  the 
•*  evening,  hie  majesty  expired  without  a  strug- 
gle, in  the  ei^ty-second  year  of  his  age.  Thus  ter* 
minated,  in  ita  aixtieth  year,  the  reign  of  Geor^  the 
Third,  a  sovereign  who  deserved  to  be  emphaticallv 
atyled  the  father  of  his  people.  Their  loyalty  and  af- 
fection were  always  considered  b;f  him  as  tne  best 
and  moat  permanent  aecurity  of  hia  throne :  and  by 
his  own  example,  he  promoted  among  them  tne  prae- 
tiee  of  those  datiea  which  alone  could  enable  them 
to  enjoy  the  bleasings  of  civil  and  religiooa  liberty, 
as  ffuarantied  by  the  constitution.  His  habitual  piety, 
andfoonatant  trust  in  Provideooe,  greatly  strengthened 
the  natural  courage  and  firmness  which  he  possessed, 
and  for  which,  on  occasions  of  personal  danger,  he 
was  so  eminently  distinguished.  If,  in  matters  of  state 
policy,  he  sometimes  evinced  a  tenaoioqsness  of  pur> 
pose,  which  seemed  to  border  on  obstinae;|r,  this  roust 
oe  attributed  to  his  strong  sense  of  the  obligations  un- 
der which  be  considered  himself  bound,  in  discharge 
of  the  important  trust  committed  to  him.  He  waa 
punctuallv  asaiduous  in  the  exercise  of  his  roval  fnno 
tions,  and  exemplary  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  socihl 
duties.  Temperance  and  exercise  secured  to  him  for 
a  lonff  petiod  the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health. 
The  English  sceptre  may  have  been  swayed  by  sove- 
reigns endowed  with  more  splendid  qualities  than 
thoae  of  George  the  Third ;  but  it  may  be  greatlv 
doubted  whether  any  of  hia  predeoessors,  aince  Ed 
ward  the  Sixth,  has  borne  hia  faculties  ao  meekly,  oi 
been  "ao  elear  in  bia  grea*  office." 
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The  Seiffn  of  Qtorge  IV. 

<A.D.  1820.)  The  acoesuon  of  a  momftrch,  who 
had  been  actually  in  the  potsesuon  of  toyereign 
power  for  so  many  previoug  yeara,  produced  no  im- 
portant political  changes.  6eorge  FV.  was  publicW 
proclaimed  on  the  Slat  of  January  in  Lonaon  ana 
Westminster,  and  matters  went  on  for  some  time  in 
their  ordinary  course.  On  the  23d  of  February,  th« 
metropolis  was  astounded  by  intelligence  of  a  ^ot 
being  discovered  for  the  assassination  of  his  uiajes- 
ty's  ministers.  The  Cato-street  conspiracy,  as  it 
was  called,  from  the  little  street  near  the  Edieware- 
road,  where  the  conspirators  used  to  assemble,  was 
planned  by  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  before  a^ 
quitted  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  some  other  men 
of  desperate  fortunes.  Their  design  was  to  obtain, 
on  some  pretence,  admission  to  Lord  Haxrowby'a, 
when  the  ministers  were  assembled  at  a  cabinet  din- 
ner, and  there  murder  the  entire  party.  But  all 
their  plans  were  betrayed  to  goTernment  by  a  spy, 
and  a  strong  body  of  police,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  guards,  burst  into  their  rendesroos 
at  the  moment  that  they  were  preparing  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  designs.  After  some  resistance,  in 
Avhich  Smithers,  a  police  officer,  was  killed,  they 
were  overpowered,  and  the  ^eatar  part  made  pri»* 
oners ;  Thistlewood  made  his  escape,  but  was  sub- 
sequently taken  at  a  house  in  Moorfields.  Such 
was  the  poverty  and  miseir  of  these  wretched  mad- 
men, who  proposed  to  subvert  a  powerful  govern- 
ment, thf.t  wnen  they  were  searched,  not  even  a 
shilling  was  found  among  the  whole  party.  They 
were  soon  after  brought  to  trial :  Thistlewood  and 
four  others  were  executed,  some  more  transported, 
uud  government,  satisfied  with  these  examples,  ^ve 
up  the  prosecution  against  the  rest.  Preparations 
were  now  commenced  for  the  coronation  of  his 
majesty,  and  immediately  after  this  ceremony,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Dublin,  ana  was  received  by  the  Irish 
people  with  a  burst  of  loyal  affection  such  as  was 
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probably  never  before  witnessed.  After  a  short 
visit,  he  embarked  at  Kingstown  in  the  presence  of 
a  countless  multitude,  who  rent  the  air  with  accla- 
mations, and  with  blessings  on  the  head  of  the  first 
English  sovereign  who  had  visited  Ireland  without 
hostile  intentions.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the 
king  made  an  excursion  to  Hanover,  the  cradle  of 
his  race ;  and  after  a  brief  stay  returned  to  Eng^ 
land. 

Great  distress  was  experienced  throughout  the 
British  islands  by  the  depreciation  of  a^cultural 

froduce,  and  consequent  oifficulty  of  paying  rents, 
n  Ireland,  the  mutual  discontents  of  the  land- 
holders  and  peasantry  led  to  several  outrages  oa 
the  part  of  the  latter,  perfectly  disgraceful  to  a  civ- 
ilized countrpr.    By  a  httle  vigorous  exertion,  how- 


ever, these  violences  were  repressed,  and  compara- 
tive tranquillitv  restored.  The  distress  of  the 
lower  classes,  wnich  indeed  almost  exceeded  credi- 


bility, was  relieved  by  a  general  and  generous 
subscription  in  England,  wmch  arrested  ue  prog- 
ress of  a  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine 
and  distress. 

A  time  of  profound  peace  famishes  but  few  inci- 
dents worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  historian : 
during  such  a  period  a  nation  is  silently  employed 
in  improving  its  resources  and  repairing^  the  usuries 
which  had  been  inflicted  by  war  on  its  finances. 
The  unparalleled  contest  in  which  England  had 
been  so  long  enffapjed,  imposed  on  her  rulers  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  aimculty ;  the  immense  debt  which 
had  been  accumulated,  required  a  large  taxation  to^ 
pay  its  interest ;  and  though  many  exertions  have 
been  made  to  relieve  the  country  from  such  pres- 
sure, no  extensive  reduction  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected for  a  very  long  period.  (1822.)  After  the 
termination  of  the  parliamentary  session,  the  king 
proceeded  to  visit  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  his  northern  -subjects  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  The  festivities  were,  however,  soon 
interrupted  by  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of 
the  manjuis  of  Londonderry,  the  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs,  who  had  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of 
temporary  insanity.     After  an  interval  of  more  than 
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» month,  Mr.  Ouminff  was  appointed  his  snooessor, 
and  reeelTed  the  seals  of  omee  at  a  time  when  a 
minister  possessing  his  talent  and  his  energy  was 
most  wanting  to  the  oonntrj. 

A  sanguinary  straggle  for  the  liberation  of  Greece 
from  the  Turkish  yoke  had  commenced  some  time 
preriously,  but  had  long  produced  no  result  but 
terrific  nmssaeres.  The  principal  members  of  the 
hoW  allianoe  viewed  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
with  secret  dislike;  but  the  sympathies  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  Bmrope  were  awakened 
in  their  fsTor,  and  seTeral  Tolunteers  from  England 
and  other  oountries  tendered  their  assistance  to  the 
insurgents.  (1824.)  Lord  Byron,  whose  poetry  had 
oreated  a  powerful  feeling  m  fsTor  of  tne  Greeks, 
proceeded  to  aid  them  by  his  personal  ezertionsy 
but  unfortunately  fSsll  a  victim  to  a  foyer  at  Misso- 
longhi,  in  Western  Greece. 

Fktmi  the  time  that  tiie  union  between  England 
and  Ireland  had  been  effected,  attempts  were  annu- 
ally made  for  the  repeal  of  the  remaining  restrictrre 
laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics;  repeated  fail- 
ures b^  no  means  diminished  the  hopes  of  the 
Cathobc  leaders  and  their  friends ;  and  in  Ireland 
they  formed  a  permanent  association  for  the  ftirther- 
ance  of  their  oDjects.  (1825.)  The  members  of  the 
Catholic  Association  were  not  always  very  measured 
in  their  language,  or  temperate  in  tiieir  attacks  on 
government,  and  it  was  judged  expedient  to  sup- 

rss  meetings  which  were  pregnant  witii  danger, 
bill  for  extending  the  law  in  Irdand  agamst 
illegal  societies  was  mtroduoed  into  parliament,  and 


ms  it  was  expected  that  catholic  emancipation  would 
immediately  follow,  it  passed  with  but  uttle  opposi- 
tion.   This  hope  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  disap- 


pointed, the  catholic  question  was  indeed  carried 
fn  the  lower  house,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  lords  prin- 
oipally  on  account  of  the  exertions  made  by  his 
royal  nighness  the  Duke  of  York. 

(A.D.  1827.)  Death  and  disease  among  the  great 
and  noble  of  the  land,  produced  some  important 
changes  in  the  council!  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
ffth  of  January,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
York  died,  sincerely  and  genoally  lamented,  more 
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egpeciallj  by  the  army ;  for  his  conduct  erer  sinee 
his  restoration  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief^ 
had  deserredlj  procured  for  him  the  endearing  ap- 
pellation of  "  the  soldier's  friend."  On  the  17th  of 
Februarr,  the  Barl  of  liverpool.  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  was  seised  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
terminated  his  jpolitioal  existence,  though  his  natu- 
ral life  was  prolonged  to  the  close  of  the  succeeding 
year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Canning,  whose 
commanding  eloquence  and  enlightened  Tiews  had 
made  him  aunost  irresistible  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. But  the  additional  fatiffues  imposed  upon 
this  highly-ffifted  statesman,  and  the  fierce  opposi- 
tion he  liaa  to  encounter,  proTed  too  much  for  a 
constitution  alreadr  enfeebled  by  neglected  disease ; 
he  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  F.  llobinson,  baring  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich,  was  next  appointed  premier ;  but  his  adminis- 
tration was  loose  and  unsettled,  and  the  cabinet 
which  he  had  formed  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  then  called  b^  his  majesty  to 
preside  oyer  the  councils  of  Britam,  and  aidea  by 
Mr.  Peel,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  ministry,  i»rom- 
ising  more  firmness  and  stability  than  that  which  it 
succeeded. 

rA.D.  1828.)  After  the  resignation  of  Lord  Qode- 
ricn,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  some  other  Mends  of  the 
late  Mr.  Canning,  had  joined  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration,  but  they  found  that  little 
harmony  could  exist  in  such  a  coalition.  At  length 
Mr.  Huskisson,  haying  yoted  against  ministers, 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  to  nis  great  surprise 
and  mortification  was  accepted,  nor  oould  all  his 
subsequent  efforts  alter  the  inflexible  spirit  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  time  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  this  and 
similar  disputes ;  but  one  act  of  the  session  made 
an  important  change  in  the  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  test  and  corporation  acts,  which  required 
the  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England. 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  office,  were  repealed 
ifter  a  brief  parliamentary  struggle ;  and  the  hopes 
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of  the  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  repeal  of  the  lawi 
by  which  thej  were  excluded  firoxu  parliament,  were 
greatly  raised  by  this  event.  A  motion  in  their 
laror  was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett^  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  six ;  but  it  terminated  meffectively, 
as  a  similar  motion  was  negatived  in  the  house  of 
peers. 

(A.D.  1829.)  The  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament  was  expected  by  all  parties 
with  the  utmost  anxiety ;  and  it  was  not  without 
surprise,  that  both  parties  found  catholic  emancipa- 
tion recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
A  bill  to  gire  effect  to  this  recommendation  passed 
both  houses  by  triumphant  majorities,  though  not 
without  encountering  a  yigorous  opposition,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April. 

From  the  date  of  this  important  change  in  the 
constitution,  to  the  close  of  the  reign,  nothing  of 
great  importance  occurred  in  England;  but  in 
Prance  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  with  their 
rulers  became  daily  more  manifest.  An  expedition 
was  undertaken  against  Algiers,  probably  with  the 
hope  of  diverting  tiie  attention  of  the  French  peo- 
ple from  politics,  to  what  had  been  so  long  tneir 
favorite  passion,  —  military  glory.  (A.D.  1830.) 
The  expedition  was  eminently  successful;  Algiers 
was  captured,  and  the  entire  presidency  subjected 
to  the  power  of  France :  but  the  discontents  of  the 
French  people  continued  to  rage  with  as  much  vio- 
lence as  ever. 

The  illness  of  the  king  in  the  commencement  of 
the  year  1830  threw  a  damp  on  public  affairs,  and  as 
its  fatal  tendency  became  more  apparent,  specula- 
tions were  rife  on  the  probable  political  conduct  of 
his  successor.  After  a  tedious  sickness,  which  he 
sustained  with  great  fortitude  and  resignation, 
George  TV,  died  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  25th  o< 
June. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
The  Bmgn  of  WiiUam  IV. 

Rajlelt  has  the  accession  of  a  new  forenigii 
afforded  such  general  satisfaction,  as  was  manifested 
by  all  classes,  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ascended 
the  throne  with  the  title  of  William  IV.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  his  habits  were  economioal  and 
his  manners  familiar ;  he  exhibited  himself  to  his 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their 
tastes  and  amusements  ;  within  a  few  weeks  he  at- 
tained an  unprecedented  degree  of  popularity,  and 
was  reyerenced  bj  his  subjects  as  a  father,  and  loved 
by  them  as  a  fnend.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
ministry ;  but  as  his  majesty  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  some  of  the  leading  whig^,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  policy  which  rigidly  excluded 
that  party  from  office  durmg  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  would  not  be  maintained  in  full  force.  The 
hopes  of  a  coalition  between  the  Wellington  admin- 
istration and  the  whigs  were,  however,  soon  dis- 
pelled ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had 
been  almost  nominal  during  the  preceding  sessions, 
was  more  than  usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the 
address ;  and  though  the  formal  business  of  both 
houses  was  hurried  through  with  all  possible  des- 
patch, the  whigs  were  pledf^ed  to  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  cabinet  before  the  proroga* 
tion  of  parliament. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  24th  of  July, 
but  before  it  could  be  again  convened,  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  neighboring  countries  nro- 
duced  important  effects  on  the  public  mind,  and  in 
some  degree  convulsed  all  Europe. 

Several  insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in 
Oermany ;  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  deposed, 
and  replaced  by  his  brother ;  the  King  of  Saxony 
was  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  and  the 
Elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a  oonstita- 
tional  charter  to  his  subjects.  Poland  next  became 
the  theatre  of  war ;  its  Russian  emperor,  the  Arch- 
duke Constantine,  was  expelled,  and  the  indepen- 
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%  of  the  oovtaixf  procliuiBed ;  but  after  a  long 
«id  fABgninarf  stnigffle,  the  gaUant  Poles  were 
teoed  to  rield  to  tiie  guantio  power  of  Russia. 

Ia  Bngland,  the  nra  distnctt,  especially  Kent 
and  the  aorthem  oountries,  exhibited  alanniiig 
iigiie  of  popular  discontent;  but  the  agitation  in 
iMland  was  of  a  still  more  dangerous  character, 
and  seemed  to  threaten  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  opening  of 
paniament,  and  the  derelopment  of  the  line  of  pol- 
mj  which  me  ministers  would  adopt  at  such  a  crisis. 
It  was  with  surprise  tiuit  the  people  learned  from 
the  premier,  on  the  yery  first  niffbt  of  the  sessioi^ 
that  not  onJy  he  was  unpreparea  to  bring  forward 
.any  measure  of  reform,  but  that  he  would  strenu- 
ously oppose  any  change  in  parliamentary  represen- 
tation. The  unpopularity  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington seemed  almost  to  have  courted  by  this 
dsolacation,  was  studiously  ageravated  by  the  acts 
of  his  opponents ;  and  when  ^  king  had  accepted 
tlM  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  dine  with  the 
cfttiaens  on  the  9th  of  NoTember,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  a  city  magistrate, 
warning  him  that  he  would  be  insultea,  perhaps  in 
jnred,  by  the  mob,  if  he  did  not  come  protected  by 
a  militaory  escort.  The  ministers  in  alarm  resolved 
to  pot  a  stop  to  the  entire  proceeding,  and  on  the 
8th  of  November,  to  the  groat  astonishment  of  the 
public,  it  was  announced,  not  only  that  the  king's 
visit  would  be  postponed,  but  that  there  would  oe 
Beither  the  usual  civic  procession  in  honor  of  the 
new  Lord  Mayor,  nor  the  dinner  in  the  Quild-haU, 
for  which  great  preparations  had  been  made,  in  con- 
sequence, as  was  alleged,  of  some  seditious  con- 
spiracy. The  first  etfect  of  the  announcement  was 
a  general  panic ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  one 
day,  and  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  anxiety 
and  alarm.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that  no 
serious  grounds  existed  for  the  apprehensions  which 
had  been  excited,  all  who  had  a  share  in  exciting  it 
were  assailed  with  a  tempest  of  indignant  ridicule, 
which  even  a  stronger  cabinet  than  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  could  not  have  resisted.  When  the 
ministerial  measure  ft>r  the  arrangement  for  the 
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ciTil  list  WM  introdaeed,  Sir  Henry  Pamell  i 
a  resolution  which  implied  that  the  xninistan  no 
longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  parliament. 
After  a  calm  debate,  marked  by  unusual  moderatioii 
on  both  sides,  the  resolution  was  carried  in  a  Ml 
house  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  TOtes ;  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  his  coUeasues  instantly  re- 
signed, ana  Earl  Gray  received  his  majesty's  com* 
mands  to  form  a  new  administration. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  nature  of  the 
reform  which  the  ministers  would  propose.  Their 
measure  was  developed  to  the  house  of  commons 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1831, 
and  it  was  found  to  include  a  greater  amount  of 
change  than  had  been  anticipated  either  by  friends 
or  enemies.  All  boroughs  not  containing  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  were  totally  disfranchised,  those 
that  had  less  than  four  thousand  were  restricted  to 
returning  one  member,  and  the  rights  of  represen- 
tation of  which  these  were  depriv^,  were  given  to 
large  manufacturing  towns,  four  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  to  diyisions  of  the  large  countries. 
Similar  changes  were  proposed  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

A  measure  which  involved  so  important  a  change 
in  the  constitution,  was  one  which  necessarily  pro- 
voked protracted  discussions.  The  debate  on  its 
introduction  lasted  seven  nights ;  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one. 
The  ministers  were  subsequently  defeated  on  two 
divisions,  and  were  compelled  either  to  resign  their 
situations  or  dissolve  the  parliament.  His  nuyesty 
carried  his  resolution  into  effect  to  support  the  cal>- 
inet  by  dissolving  the  parliament  in  person,  and  an 
appeal  was  then  made  to  the  i>eople,  on  the  most 
important  constitutional  question  that  had  been 
raised  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  event  of  the  elections  more  than  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  most  ardent  reformer.  When 
the  new  parliament  met,  it  appeared  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  representatives  were  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  minister.  The  progress  of  the  Reform  Bui 
through  the  house  uf  commons  though  slow  was 
certain,  and  on  the  22d  of  September  it  was  sent  up 
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to  the  lords.  Its  fate  in  the  upper  house  was  yery 
dilTerent ;  it  was  rejected  on  a  second  reading  h^  a 
majority  of  forty-one.  This  decision  produced  yio- 
lent  and  even  dangerous  excitement :  but  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  commons,  on 
the  mQtion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  pledged  itself  to  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  their  measure,  calmed 
the  agitation  in  the  metropMolis  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  Serious  riots,  however,  took  place 
at  Derby  and  "Nottingham,  which  were  not  quelled 
until  considerable  mischief  had  been  perpetrated ; 
Bristol  suffered  still  more  severely  from  the  excesses 
of  an  infuriate  mob,  and  the  disturbances  were  not 
suppressed  until  an  immense  quanti^  of  public  and 
pnvate  property  had  been  wantonly  aestroyed. 
In  the  midst  of  this  political  excitement   the 


lano. 

These  circumstances  induced  the  ministers  to 
convene  parliament  for  the  third  time  within  the 
year;  the  Reform  Bill  was  again  introduced,  and 
after  the  second  reading  had  been  carried  bv  a  deci- 
live  minority,  the  houses  adjourned  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year.    When  they  re- 
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assembled,  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  ntmXif 
through  its  remaining  stages  in  the  lower  house, 
and  once  more  brought  into  the  house  of  peers, 
where  its  fate  was  regarded  with  flnreat  anxiety. 
Several  of  its  former  opponents,  called  wmTerers, 
had  resolved  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  with 
the  hope  that  the  measure  might  be  greatly  modi- 
fied in  committee,  and  by  their  aid  the  bill  passed 
this  important  stage  by  a  majority  of  nine.  But 
the  ministers  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  this  suo- 
cess ;  more  than  twenty  of  those  who  had  supported 
the  second  reading  were  pledged  to  resist  the  most 
important  clauses,  and  vf  their  aid,  a  motion  for 
instruction  to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  which  vir- 
tually took  all  control  over  the  measure  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  proposers,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-five.  Lora  Grey,  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
leagues, proposed  to  the  king  a  new  creation  of 
peers ;  his  majesty  refused  his  assent  to  so  extreme 
a  measure,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  in- 
stantly resigned.  The  king  then  applied  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  new  a^ainistration, 
and  his  grace  undertook  the  task  under  circum- 
stances of  greater  difficult  than  had  yet  been  en- 
countered by  a  British  statesman.  Opposed  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  and  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
house  of  commons,  the  duke  soon  discovered  thart 
it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  form  a  ministry ;  he 
therefore  resigned  the  commission,  and  advised  the 
king  to  recall  his  former  advisers.  Lord  G^reT  re- 
turned to  power,  having  secured  the  success  of  the 
Reform  Bui  by  a  compromise  with  its  opponents. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  ministers  should  not  create 
peers,  but  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  should 
secede  from  the  house  until  the  Reform  Bill  became 
the  law  of  the  land.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  measure  was  passed  without  any  impediment 
through  its  remaining  stages,  and  on  the  7th  of 
June  It  received  the  rojral  assent. 

(A.D.  1833  —  7.)  The  revolution  in  Vranee,  the 
excitement  attencung  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  England,  the  difficulty  which  impeded  the 
arrangement  of  the  affiurs  of  Belgium,  and  ^e  war 
in  Poland,  threatened  consequences  fatal  to  the 
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pe«ee  of  Europe ;  it  was  only  br  slow  degrees  that 
the  agitated  wares  were  stillea,  and  appearances 
more  than  once  threatened  a  renewal  of  tne  storm. 
Lotiis  was  zealously  supported  by  the  middle  classes 
in  France,  but  he  was  exposed  to  the  plots  of  the 
Carlists  and  republicans,  who  were  equaUr  hostile 
to  the  continuance  of  a  government  so  aorerse  to 
their  favorite  schemes.  A  Car  list  insurrection  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  a  republican  riot  at  the 
ftmeral  of  General  Lamarque  in  Paris,  threatened 
to  inToWe  the  nation  in  the  perils  of  a  civil  war ; 
but  the  republicans  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
firmness  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  capture  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berri  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 
south  of  France. 

The  influence  of  Russia  was  exercised  in  resisting 
the  proffress  of  liberal  opinion  in  Germany,  but  was 
more  alarmingly  displayed  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
Mohammed  Aii,  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  threw  off  nis 
allegiance  to  the  sultan,  and  sent  his  son  Ibrahim 
to  invade  Syria.  The  superior  discipline  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  rendered  their  victories  easy,  and 
Ibranim  might  have  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  and  perhaps  have  taken  that  city, 
had  not  the  sultan  sought  protection  from  the  Cxar. 
A  Russian  armament  delivered  the  Ottoman  empire 
Irom  the  impending  peril,  but  the  acceptance  of 
such  aid  rendered  the  sultan  a  dependa!nt  on  the 
court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  the  British 
parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  held 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In 
England  and  Scotland  the  ministers  had  very  lar^e 
majorities,  but  in  Ireland  a  new  party  mustered  m 
considerable  force,  consisting  of  members  pledged 
to  support  the  repeal  of  the  union.  One  of  the 
earliest  measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  reformed  parliament,  was  a  coercion  bill  for 
suppressing  the  Agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
and  checking  the  political  agitation  by  which  these 
tumults  were  in  some  measure  encouraged.  The 
bill  passed  the  lords  without  difficulty ;  but  in  the 
lower  house  it  encountered  so  fierce  an  opposition, 
that  the  ministers  were  compelled  to  abandon  some 
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of  the  most  obnozkrai  daoaet.  With,  tiie  ooectMS 
bill  a  meMore  for  the  regulation  of  the  Iriah  church 
was  very  closely  connected.  The  Irish  church 
stands  in  the  unpopular  predicament  of  possessing 
a  wealthy  national  estaoUshment,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  belong  not  merely  to  a  ama» 
ent,  but  to  a  hostile  faith ;  mipediments  haye  con* 
sequentiy  been  offered  to  the  collection  of  its  rere* 
nues,  and  there  has  scarcely  been  any  popular 
disturbance  in  Ireland  during  the  greater  ptvt  of 
a  century,  which  has  not  been  more  or  less  ttmoteij 
connected  with  the  tithe-question.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  oonsenrative  party  genera^ 
supported  the  claims  of  the  church  In  their  full  ei&> 
ciency  ;  the  moderate  reformers  proposed,  that  alter 
proTision  had  been  made  for  all  necessary  ecclesias- 
tical uses,  the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  some 
object  of  public  utility,  such  as  national  education ; 
and  a  third  party,  stronger  in  seal  than  numbers, 
regarded  the  properlnr  of  the  church  as  a  ftmd  that 
might  be  seised  for  tne  purposes  of  the  state.  The 
ministers  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  ex- 
treme parties,  and  of  course  gaye  perfect  satisOao- 
tion  to  neither ;  they  abolished  ten  bishoprics,  but 
they  abandoned  the  clause  for  applying  the  snrplui 
to  purposes  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  in  order  to 
facuitate  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  house 
of  lords.  The  motion  was  rendered  more  agreeable 
to  the  Irish  clergy,  than  it  would  otherwise  hare 
been,  by  the  grant  of  a  million  sterling  as  a  loan, 
in  lieu  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  which  they  were  una- 
ble to  collect. 

The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, led  to  some  important  discussions  on  the 
financial  state  of  the  country ;  but  much  more  im- 
portant was  the  change  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  East  India  Company.  While  that  body  was  se- 
cured in  its  political  rights  over  the  rast  empire 
which  it  had  acquired  in  Uindostan,  it  was  depnTod 
of  its  exclusive  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the 
trade  with  India  and  China  was  freely  opened  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  Equally  ereat 
was  the  change  made  in  the  constitution  or  the 
British  West  India  colonies  by  the  total  abolition  of 
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—po  dawery;  tlie  tenrice  of  the  negro  was  changed 
into  a  eompalaor^  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  tims^ 
mad  A  oonapensation  of  twenty  millions  sterling  wac 
granted  to  tiie  iwoprietors  of  the  slaves. 

Notwithstanoing  the  importance  and  Taloe  of 
Ikese  ohan^es,  the  reCmned  parliament  was  far 
from  satiiymg  the  eoipectations  which  had  heen 
father  too  sangoinely  formed  bj  the  people. 

In  the  United  States  some  discussions  arose,  in 
which  the  interests  of  England,  as  a  commercial 
eonntry,  were  materiallj  involred.  The  tariff  sano- 
tioi»ed  by  congress,  imposing  heavy  duties  on  the 
import  of  manufactuaee,  goeds,  was  strennoosly  op- 
posed by  the  sonthem  states,  especially  the  Carou- 
nas,  ana  an  appeal  to  arms  was  threatened. 

Tik%  agitatioa  in  Ireland  for  the  repeal  of  the 
union  was  eontSnued  durmg  the  secess ;  and  soon 
after  the  meetta^  at  parliament,  Mr.  O'Conn^  in* 
tredueed  the  suti^c^t  into  the  honse  of  commons. 
His  motion  was  rejected  Inr  a  majori^  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twvnty  i^ainst  fifty-ei|^t,  but  at  the  same 
time  paittament  pfsdged  itself  **  te  remove  all  jnst 
eavse  of  oomplamt,  te  promote  all  well-considered 
measves  ef  impnyvement.''  But  on  the  nature  of 
these  measures  the  cabinet  was  divided,  and  the 
minority  having  evinced  a  dispositLan  to  appropriate 
the  surplus  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  secular  pur- 
poses of  general  utility,  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  the 
i)uke  of  liichmond,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  resigned  their  offices.  Their  places  were 
soon  supplied,  but  the  changes  were  very  distasteful 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  new  Irish  tithe-bill 
was  rejected  bv  a  decisive  majority. 

The  anomalous  position  of  the  government  gave 
general  dissatisfaction;  the  cabinet  was  assailed 
with  equal  violence  by  the  conservative  and  the  ex- 
treme section  of  the  reformers,  and  the  king  soon 
began  to  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  tiie  conduct  of  his  ministers,  especially  the 
lord  chancellor,  who,  during  a  tour  in  Scotland,  had 
made  some  inconsistent  and  extraordinary  speeches 
at  various  public  meetings.  On  the  death  of  Earl 
Spencer,  Lord  Al  thorp  was  obliged  to  vacate  his 
emee  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  king 
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took  this  opportiinitj  of  diimitiimg  the  Helbounitt 
administration.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  appointed 
premier,  but  as  he  was  absent  on  the  continent,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  the  management  of 
public  affairs  till  his  return. 

After  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  return,  and  the  fonnation 
of  his  cabinet,  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  election  brouffut  the  strength  of  parties  to  a 
Terr  seyere  test.  In  England  the  parasans  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  administration  had  a  small  majoritj ; 
but  in  Ireland,  an  unfortunate  a£Eray  at  Rathoor- 
mack,  arising  horn  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  so  exasp^erated  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, that  the  ministerial  candidates  were  almost 
everywhere  unsucoessfuL  When  the  parliament 
assembled,  the  ministers  were  beaten  at  the  very 
outset  in  the  ch(Hce  of  a  speaker ;  Mr.  Abercromby, 
the  opposition  candidate,  havinff  been  pref<»red  to 
the  ministerial  candidate,  Sir  Charles  button,  by  a 
ini^ority  of  ten.  Several  other  motions  were  de- 
cided against  the  ministers,  but  none  that  involved 
a  necessity  for  resignation,  until  Lord  John  Russell 
proposed  a  resolution,  that  any  measure  introduced 
reading  Irith  tithes  should  be  founded  on  the 
principle  of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue  to 
purposes  of  general  utili^.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried hj  a  majority  of  twenty-three ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  « 
and  ms  colleagues  immediately  resigned,  and  the 
Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored,  with  the  remarkar 
ble  exception  of  Lord  Brougham,  whose  place,  as 
chancellor,  was  supplied  by  Lord  Cottenham. 

A  bill  for  reforming  the  corporations  of  England, 
founded  on  the  report  of  commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  boduee-,  was 
immediately  introduced  by  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
tration, and  passed  without  difficulty  through  the 
house  of  commons.  Some  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  measure  during  its  progress  through 
the  house  of  lords;  but  the  mimsters  deemed  it 
better  to  accept  these  modifications  than  to  risk  the 
loss  of  the  bill. 

During  the  struggle  between  the  nicely-balanced 
parties  in  England,  the  aspect  of  continental  affiiirs 
was  favorable  to  the  continuance  of  peace.    An  at- 
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om  4m  life  of  tlie  king  of  tli« 
French,  and  yarioos  plots  were  formed  by  enthusi- 
•HAc  npoUieanfl  to  effsot  a  reTolution;  but  the 
ftrnndi  of  order  flMmied  round  Ifae  throne,  and  the 
ttnl/  -xetuU  of  thaee  attaoka  wm  to  increaae  the 
almgth  of  the  ^orenunent.  ftpain  was  distracted 
\f  <he  hanpm  of  a  diapated  succession.  A  little 
befooe  the  4m.iik  of  Ferdtn«nd  VII. ,  the  Salic  law, 
nkich  hftd  be««  introdMed  by  the  Bouzbon  djrnasty, 
nas  flflft  aakU  im  'fuTor  of  that  monarch'4  infant 
daughter;  mad  she  ancoeeded  to  the  throne  after 
hwfiathcc'0  daeoMe (1888). 

The  .ooBUMnecmenA  ef  the -paKHaiaentary  sesfdoa 
U  1886,  ^bowed  th«t  the  diSeienoes  betvora  the 
mt^wk^  of  tibifi  leads  and  the  nuyeotr  of  the  coai- 
mona  wvm  far  Irom  beiag  reeoneilao.  They  were 
•i  aasaefflincipallgr  on  the  line  of  pcdier  that  ought 
to  be  pusufid  ionards  fcrnlaadt  ^^^^a  the  measures 
ler  aegoltftiiig  the  eetaUiahed  ehwch  in  Sngkuad 
and  f  i>>toad  Jt^waspimpesed  tftat  the  Irish  eorpo- 
rations  should  be  reformed  aeeosdiiBg  to  the  plam 
which,  in  the  preoeding  year,  had  been  adopted  for 
similar  bodies  in  Enguuid;  and  a  bill  embodying 
this  principle  reoeiTMl  the  sanction  of  the  lower 
house :  the  lords,  howerer,  insisted  that  the  state 
of  society  in  Ireland  was  such  that  municipal  insti- 
tutions were  not  adapted  to  that  country,  and  re- 
solved that  the  corporations  should  be  altogether 
abolished.  To  this  amendment  the  commons  re- 
fused to  agree,  and  the  bill  was  conseouently  lost. 
A  similar  fate  awaited  the  Irish  tithe-biU ;  the  lords 
r^ected  the  appropriation  clause,  and  the  commons 
would  not  accept  the  measure  without  it.  Laws, 
howcTor,  were  passed  for  the  commutation  of  tithes 
in  England,  for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  and  for  regulating  episcopal  sees, 
the  opposing  parties  having  each  yielded  a  little  to 
ensure  unanimity. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  refractory  house  of  assem- 
bly was  oissoWed,  and  at  the  new  election  a  major- 
ity of  members  favorable  to  the  British  government 
was  returned.  But  in  Lower  Canada  the  demands 
of  the  French  party  were  not  only  renewed  but  in- 
ereased;  and  tne  governor,  after  a  vain  effort  to 
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conciliate  the  house  of  assembly,  pat  an  end  to  th* 
session. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1837  prodnced  few 
measures  of  importance;  on  Irish  measures  the 
houses  maintained  their  opposite  opinions,  and  of 
course  nothing  was  done ;  in  matters  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy  the  result  was  precisely  the  same;  the 
only  matter  in  which  there  was  any  appearance  of 
unanimity,  was  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  for 
administering  the  government  of  Lower  Canada  in 
opposition  to  the  refractory  house  of  assembly.    A 

floom  was  thrown  over  these  and  other  discussionf 
y  the  increasing  illness  of  the  king,  whose  disease 
at  an  early  period  prognosticated  its  fatal  termina- 
tion. His  majesty  died  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  June,  sincerely  regretted  by  every  class  of  his 
subjects.  During  his  reign  of  nearly  seven  years, 
the  nation  ei^oved  tranquillity  botn  at  home  ana 
abroad ;  it  was  the  only  reign  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land during  which  there  was  no  execution  for  tzeft- 
son  and  no  foreign  war. 
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CHAPTER  xra. 

Th$  Reign  of  Victoria, 

YxoTOBiA,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward,  Dake  of 
Kent,  succeeded  her  late  uncle,  and  her  accession 
to  the  throne  was  hailed  with  more  than  ordinary 
enthusiasm.  All  parties  vied  with  each  other  in 
testifying  their  affectionate  allegianee  to  their 
youthful  soTcreign,  called  at  the  early  age  of  ei|;h- 
teen  to  rule  over  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  empire. 
The  formal  business  of  parliament  was  completed 
with  all  possible  despaton,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
■ession  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  Although 
there  was  a  keen  trial  of  strength  between  the  rival 
political  parties,  the  elections  were  unusuallv  tran* 
quil:  and  at  their  close  it  appeared  that  the  tri- 
nmphs  of  the  opposing  parties  were  very  nearly  bal- 
anced. Public  attention  was  next  directed  to  the 
|Hreparations  made  for  entertaining  her  majesty  at  a 
civic  banquet  on  the  9th  of  November.  They  were 
on  a  scale  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  and  her 
majesty's  procession  to  the  Ghiild-hall  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  pageants  ever  displaved  in  Eng- 
land. No  change  was  made  in  the  cabinet ;  and 
when  parliament  assembled  towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  it  appeared  that  the  miniisters  retained  their 
majority  m  the  house  of  commons,  and  that  the  op- 
position to  them  in  the  house  of  lords  had  become 
more  moderate.  The  state  of  Lower  Canada  was 
one  of  the  most  pressing  subjects  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the*  legislature ;  the  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  taken  up  arms,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  their  meas- 
ures were  ill-concerted ;  after  a  brief  struggle,  most 
of  the  leaders  abandoned  their  followers  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  United  States.  Immediately  after 
the  reassembling  of  parliament  iu  January,  1838, 
measures  were  introduced  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  its  constitution  having  been  sus- 
pended by  the  revolt ;  and  the  Earl  of  Durham  was 
appointed  governor  of  all  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  with  power,  as  lord  commissioner, 
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to  arrange  the  differences  between  her  majesty's 
government  and  her  discontented  subjects.  At 
present  everything  seems  to  promise  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign.  The  desultory  war  in  Spain  does 
not  seem  likely  to  disturb  the  general  tranquility  of 
Europe,  and  the  increasing  facilities  of  nataonal  in- 
tercourse, together  with  the  growing  diffusion-  of 
intelligence,  nave  led  the  rulers  and  tne  people  oar 
the  continent  to  set  a  higher  value  on  the  blessingsi 
of  peace.  At  home,  the  rancour  of  party  Tiolenott 
has  sensibly  abated ;  the  internal  improTements  of 
the  country,  especially  its  rail-roads,  are  making 
rapid  progress ;  manufiactories  are  springing  up» 
which  would  astonish  our  ancestors,  could  the^ 
return  to  the  places  which  were  once  their  homes ; 
and  our  ships,  in  constantly  increasing  nmnberSy 
visit  every  region,  spreading  civilisation  wherever 
thev  go,  and  making  us  more  and  more  acquaintaA 
with  ue  features  and  products  of  our  planet 


THB  END. 
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SUCCESSION  OF  SOVERBIGMS. 


TflS  SAXON  HEFTABOHY. 

ftekimdomof  KioteooUiMdonlytlMeoaiityoflLeBt)  Hf 
kioft  wn^ 


1  Hinffifl,  iMgu       .    .  4M 

«EdM    .    .    .    ...  488 

SOeta 519 

4  Ymbriek 534 

5  Etbelbert      ....  568 

6  bdbftid 616 

7  Ereombert    ....  640 

8  EftMrt 664 

9  Lotbaiftt 673 


lOEdrick 684 

11  Witbdnd   ....    685 
,Q     CEadbertsnd)  «m 

^    {Edelbert       J      '    ^ 

13  Etbelbert  alooe    -    .    743 

14  AMrio 760 

15  fiibelbert  Pren     .    .    704 

16  Cndrad 799 

17  Bftadred  ...         .80S 
TMeUofdoB  bigu  454,eo(Mda3.    lu  int  Cbrittiaa  kuf 

wu  Elbelbert. 

The  ktefdom  of  Booth  Buooe  eootalned  the  coootke  of  flue- 
MX  ond  Sorrey )  its  kings  urerO] 

1  ElUybeftn  ....    491 

9CitM 514 

'3  Chovelin 590 


5  Ciniftil  ? 


"*      lOoieela 

7  Conowaleli 

8  Adelwaoh 


611 

643 
648 


4Ceolwio 

*  5  Ceolaph 567 

Hiif  kinfdon  begon  491,  enJed  685.    lu  lint  CbrbtUn  kiitg 
wu  Adelwaeh. 

The  kingdom  of  East  BaxoM  eonuioed  the  eoontiet  of  Eimx 
and  Uiddleeex ;  tu  hiagfl  wore, 

1  Brcbeowin,  began      .    587 
amedda 587 


Saebert 

rSexred 
'4  <0eward 


rSexred  1 
{Beward  \ 
ISigebertJ 


506 
616 
16 


5  Slgeber  the  Uttle 

639 

ffSfgebMthoOood. 
78wHhe1iM    .    .    . 

.  6S3 
.    655 

8  Sighere  and  Soboi  • 
98ebbl        .    .    . 

.  665 
.    683 
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^0  r^Sd"'} 

11  OflTa 


748 
7W 


**"  I  13  Suiihred      -    - 
700  I  14  Siferad  -    -    - 

1*bifl  kingdom  began  597,  ended  827.    Tu  first  Christian  Unf 
was  Sebert. 

The  kingdom  of  Nortbumberland  contained  Yorkshire,  Dor- 
ham,  Lancashire,  Weitmnrelaod,  Cumberhuid,  and  Nor- 
thumjerland  ;  its  kings  wore, 


1  Ella,  or  Ida,  began 

2  Adda      .     , 

3  Ciappea 

4  Theodwald 

5  Fridulph 

6  Theodorick 

7  Alhelrick 

8  Athelfrid 

9  Rdwin    . 

10  Osric 

11  Oswald  . 

12  Oiwj      . 

13  Ethel  ward 

14  Egfrid     . 

15  Alkfryd 
IJ  Osred  1. 


547 
559 
566 
572 
573 
579 
586 
593 
617 
633 
634 
643 
653 
670 
685 
705 


17  Cenred 716 

18  Osrick 718 

19  Ceolulph TJO 

20  Egbert 737 

21  Oiiwulpb     ....  758 
5i2  Edilwald     ....  758 

23  Alured 765 

24  Atheldred    ....  774 

25  Alswald  L  .    •    .    .  779 

26  Oared  II 789 

27  Ethel  red  restored      .  790 

28  Osbnld 796 

29  Afdulph       ....  797 

30  Alswald  II.      ...  807 

31  Andred 810 


This  kingdom  began  547,  ended  827. 
was  Edwin. 


lU  first  Christian  king 


The  kingdom  of  Mereia  contained  the  counties  of  Huntingdon, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Oxford,  Chester^  Salop,  Gloucester,  Worcester.  8\m- 
ford,  Warwick,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Hertfora.  Its 
kings  were, 


1  Creda,  began     .    •    -  585 

2  Wibba  ...    -  595 

3  Cheorhis 616 

4  Penda 625 

5  Peada 656 

C  WoinMre      -    >    .    -  659 

7  Ethelred       -    -    -    -  675 

8  Kenred 704 

9Ceolrad 709 


10  Ethelbald   ....  716 

11  Offa 757 

12  Egfryd 7»4 

13  Cenolf 795 


14  Kenelme 

15  Ceolwolf 

16  Burnulf 

17  Ludeean 

18  Wiglafe   - 


-  .  -  -  8J» 
819 
831 
833 
8US 


This  kingdom  bm«ii  568,  ended  837. 
wasFtada. 


lu  first  Chrlatiao  king 


rhe  kingdon  of  Eaat  Angles  cooUined  the  wmotiM  of  8af> 
folk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and " 


1  Uffk.befan     - 
t  Titiflus      .     • 


were. 
.    575|3Bedwald 
•     578  I  4  Erponwald 


I  thoisleof£l7tiUkiiifi 
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•IE} 

TBtMlMV    - 

e  Elhwald      •    -   -    •   650 

•  Adwnlf 664 


•  636 
.  644 
.   654 


10  AlfwaU  .... 
•. ,     (  Beorna  and  '> 
**     i  Ethalbart  J  " 


749 


19  Beorna  alone    >    .    .   758 

13  Etbelred 761 

14  Etbelbert     ....    790 
lUa  UafdoB  began  575,  ended  793.    Itt  firat  Christian  king 

was  Aedwald. 

I%e  ktofJoM  of  Weft  Saxons  conUined  the  eonnties  of  Corn- 
walLDevoo,  Donet,  Bomenet,  Wilu,  HaaU,  and  Berlu  t 
kekhfsweie, 

1  CherdiOybMan 

SKonriek    .   - 

SChevUae    -    . 

4  0eolrie 

5  0Bolaj 


Seolaph     .   -   • 
(Kiofnii        1 
lUolatktliB  5 


7  OMmowaMi 

8  Adebvaleli 
•  Bnbntk 

Thial 


10 


COensna,  Eecwin, ) 
Jl  and  Centwin        5 


674 


UCeadwald 

13  Ina 088 

13  Adelard 730 

14  Codrad 740 

» {""gsr*}  - '« 

16  Brithrick     ....  784 

17  E(bert 800 

B.    lu  firtt  Christian 


.  519 

-  534 
.  560 

-  509 

-  506 

.  611 

-  643 
.  648 
.  678 

519, 
kiDffwai 

The  Sazont,  thoagh  they  were  dirided  into  teTen 
kiogdomiy  were,  for  the  moat  part,  tabject  only  to  one 
■MBareh,  who  waa  styled  kins  of  the  English  nation : 
the  most  powerful  giving  the  law  unto  the  others,  and 
■■eeeedea  as  follows : 

Bd  in  the 
t>n  of  the 
ray  ford,  in 
Salisbury 
ndard  the 
»r,  as  now 
as  bom  at 
ed  in  484. 
D,  in  Sus- 
Lhe  South 


itain,  and 
irsetshire, 
Eexoiui  Um 

iie,lbvdi 
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moDarco,  eldeRttoA  of  Cherdic,  aucceededu^^j^, 
and  died  in  560. 

CHEVELINB,  third  kin^  of  the  West  SasoM,  and 
fiAh  monarch,  succeeded  his  father,  660;  aeiMd 
on  Sussex  in  590;  abdicated  in  591 3  and  die4;  iq^ 
banishment,  in  592. 

ETHELBERT  I.,  fifth  king  of  Kent,  and  sixlh  mon- 
arch, in  bOi;  St.  Aagustine  first  arrived  in  his  do- 
minions, who,  with  his  foUowena,  were  eaUtrfaifi^^ 
bj  the  kin(r  at  Canterbarj,  where  tbej  setdedj^  lo 
whose  doctrine  Elhelbert  became  a  convect^     He 
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GTHELBALD  1.,  tenth  king  of  the  Mercians,  if 
teonth  monarch,  in  716 ;  iHiilt  Crojrlaod  abboj,  in 
Lincolnshire.  He  was  slain  by  his  own  subjects, 
when  he  was  leading  his  troops  against  Cuthred, 
the  West  Saxon,  at  Secnndine,  three  miles  from 
Tam worth,  in  Warwickshire,  and  was  buried  at 
Rcpton,  in  Derbyshire,  in  736. 

OFF  A,  the  eleventh  kin?  cf  the  Mercians,  and  the 
siiteenth  monarch,  75/.  He  was  bom  lame,  deaf, 
and  blind,  which  continued  till  he  arrived  at  man 
hood.  He  took  up  arms  against  Kent,  slew  their 
king  at  Otteford,  and  conquered  that  kingdom.  He 
caused  a  great  trench  to  be  dug  from  Bristol  to 
Basingwerk,  in  Flintshire,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Britons,  who  harboured  in  Wales,  774.  Ofla  6r8t 
ordained  the  sounding  of  trumpets  before  the  kings 
of  ICngland,  to  denote  their  appearance,  and  require 
respect.  He  admitted  his  son,  Cgfryd,  a  partner 
in  his  sovereignty;  and,  out  of  devotion,  paid  a  visii 
to  Rome,  where  he  made  his  kingdom  subject  to  a 
tribate,  then  called  Peter-pence,  and  procured  the 
owonixation  of  St.  Alban.  At  his  return  he  built 
St.  Alban's  monastery,  in  Hertfordshire,  793.  He 
died  at  Offlev,  June  29,  794,  and  was  buried  at  Bed- 
ford, in  a  chapel  since  swallowed  up  by  the  river 
Ouse. 

EGFRYD,  twelfth  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  seven- 
teenth monarch,  Jul^  13,  794 ;  but  died  Dec.  17  fol- 
lowing, and  was  buned  at  St.  Alban's. 

CEINOLE,  thirteenth  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  eight- 
eenth monarch,  in  795.  He  conquered  Kent,  and 
gave  that  kingdom  to  Cudred,  798.  He  built  Winch- 
comb  monastery,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  led 
the  captive  Prince,  Pren,  to  the  altar,  and  released 
him  without  ransom  or  entreaty.  He  died  in  819, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchcomb. 

EGBERT,  seventeenth  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
nineteenth,  but  first  sole  monarch,  of  the  English. 
He  conquered  Kent,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
sole  monarchy  in  82i3,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Sax- 
on Heptarchy,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Win- 
chester t  when,  by  his  edict,  he  ordered  all  the 
Soath  of  the  island  to  be  called  England,  8t7.  lie 
died  Feb.  4,  837,  and  was  baried  ai  Winchester. 
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ETHEL  WOLF,  eldest  son  of  Egbert,  aaoeeeded  kirn 
father,  notwithstandinff,  at  the  time  of  Egbert'a 
death,  he  waa  bishop  of  Winchester.  Id  846  he  or- 
dained tithes  to  be  collected,  and  exemoted  the 
clergy  from  regal  thbates.  He  Tistted  Rome  ia 
847,  coo6rming  the  grant  of  Peter-pence,  and  u;reed 
t<)  pay  Rome  ^X>  marks  per  mnnum.  His  son  Ethel- 
bald  obliged  him  to  divide  the  sovereignty  with 
him,  856.  He  died  Jan.  13,  857,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester. 

ETHELBALD  H.,  eldest  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeed- 
ed in  857.  He  died  Dec.  20,  860,  and  was  buried  at 
Sherborn,  but  removed  to  Salisbury. 

ETHELBERT  H.,  second  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeed 
ed  in  860,  and  waa  harassed  greatly  by  the  Danes, 
who  were  repulsed  and  vanquished.  He  died  in 
866,  was  buried  at  Sherborn,  and  was  succeeded 

ETUELRED  I.,  third  son  of  Ethelwolf,  in  866,  when 
the  Danes  asain  harassed  his  kinsdom.  In  870,  thev 
destroyed  the  monasteries  of  Bradnev,  Crowlana, 
Peterborough,  Ely,  and  Huntingdon,  when  the  nuns 
of  Coldingham  defaced:  themselves  to  avoid  their 
pollution ;  And,  in  East  Anglia,  they  murdered  Ed- 
mund, at  Edmundsbunr  in  Suffolk.  Ethelred  over- 
threw the  Danes,  871,  at  Assendon.  He  had  nine 
set  battles  with  the  Danes  in  one  year,  and  was 
wounded  at  Wittingham,  which  occasioned  his 
death,  April  27,  872,  and  was  buried  at  Winbome  ia 
Dorsetshire. 

ALFRED,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  in 
872,  in  the  22d  ^ear  of  his  age :  was  crowned  at 
Winchester,  and  is  distinguished  dt  the  title  of  Al- 
fred the  Great  He  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berk- 
shire, 849,  and  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Danes  within  one  month  after  his  coronation,  at 
Wilton,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  fought  seven  battles 
with  them  in  876.  In  877  another  succour  of 
Danes  arrived,  and  Alfred  was  obliged  to  disguise 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  in  the  isle  of  Al  • 
derney,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  till,  in  878,  co. 
leoting  his  scattered  friends,  he  attacked  and  de 
feated  them  in  879,  when  he  obliged  the  greatest 
part  of  their  army  to  quit  the  land ;  in  897  they  went 
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m  the  river  Lea,  ud  bail!  a  fortrOM  at  WVe, 
woete  king  Alfred  turned  off  the  course  of  the  riyer, 
and  left  their  ships  drj,  which  obliged  the  Daaet  to 
remoTe.  He  died  Oct.  28,  901. 
EDWARD  the  Elder,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and 
was  cro^ijed  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  9Q1.  Id 
911,  Leolin,  prince  of  Wales,  did  homage  to  Ed- 
ward  for  his  principality.  He  died  at  Farringdon, 
in  Berkshire,  in  924,  and  was  buried  at  Winches- 
ter. 
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tributarrpriDces  to  row  him  in  a  barge  on  the  riref 
Dee,  in  974.  He  died  July  1,  975,  and  was  baried 
at  GlastonbaiT. 

RDWARD  the  Martyr,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him, 
being  but  16  years  of  age  ;  was  crowned  by  Dun- 
Stan  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  975.  He  was 
stabbed  bj  the  instructions  of  his  mother«in-law,  at 
he  was  drinking  at  Corfe-castle,  in  the  isle  of  Put*- 
beck,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  March  18,  979.  He  was 
first  Duried  at  Wareham,  without  any  ceremony,  but 
remored  three  years  after,  in  great  pomp  to  Shahes- 
bury. 

ETHELRED  II.  succeeded  his  half-brother,  and  was 
crowned  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  on  April  14, 
979.  In  982,  his  palace,  with  great  part  of  London, 
was  destroyed  by  a  sreat  fire.  England  was  ravag- 
ed by  the  Danes,  who,  in  999,  received  at  one  pay- 
ment about  16,000/.  raised  by  a  land-tax  called 
Dane^lt  A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes,  on  Nov. 
19,  1(X)2.  Swein  revenged  his  countrymen's  deaths, 
1003,  and  did  not  quit  the  kingdom  till  Ethelred 
had  paid  him  36,0001.  which  he  the  year  following 
demanded  at  an  annual  tribute.  In  the  spring  of 
1008  thej  subdued  ^eat  part  of  the  kingdom.  To 
■top  their  progress,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  the  Danes 
48,0001.  to  quit  the  kingdom,  1012.  In  the  space  of 
twenty  ^ears  they  had  469,687<.  sterling.  Soon  af- 
ter Swein  entered  the  Humber  again,  when  Ethel- 
red  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sent  his  sons, 
with  their  mother  Emma,  into  Normandy,  to  her 
brother,  and  Swein  took  possession  of  the  whole 
kinsdom,  1013. 

SWEIN  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  in  1013,  and 
no  person  aisputed  his  title.  His  first  act  of  sove- 
reignty was  an  insupportable  tax,  which  he  did  not 
lire  to  see  collected.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1014,  at 
Thetford.  in  Norfolk. 

CANUTE,  his  son,  was  proclaimed  March,  1014,  and 
endearoared  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  English 
■abjects,  bat  without  snccess,  retired  to  Denmark, 
and 

RTHELRED  returned,  at  the  invitation  of  his  sub 

ieets.  Canate  returned.  1015,  soon  after  he  led 
England,  and  landed  at  Sandwich.    Ethelred  retired 
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to  the  north,  but  by  evading  a  battle  with  the  Danea, 
be  loat  the  affectioaa  of  hia  qiibieotfy  a^rf|t^riffg  to 
London,  he  expired  April  23,  lOlO. 

EDMOND  IRONSIDE,  hia  aon,  was,  c^wned  «t 
Kingsion-apon-Tbamea,  Aprils  1016  3  bat  b^  a  dia- 
agreement  among  the  nobility,  Canute  waa  likewise 
crowned  at  SouUmmpton.  In  June  following,  Ca- 
Bnte  totally  routed  Edmund,  at  Aaaendon,  in  Eaaei, 
who  aooQ  after  met  Canute  in  the  iaie  of  Alderney. 
in  the  Severn,  where  a  peace  waa  concladedL  ana 
the  kingdom  divided  between  thein.  Edmuno  did 
not  survive  above  a  month  after,  beiAg.  m^nrde/ed 
at  Oxford,  Nov.  90,  1 106,  before  be  bad  i:eigned  a 
year.  He  left  two  aona  and  two  danghters ;  from 
one  of  which  daughters  James  I.  of  England  de- 
acended,  and  fjom  nim  Georse  IV. 

CANUTE  waa  established  1017}  rniid^  an  allian^. 
with  Normandy,  and  married  Emm^'^h^J^^V^i^i* 
ow,  1018;  made  a  vo3^age  to  Denmark,  attacked 
Norway,  and  took  poasession  o^  the  ci;o,wn^  l^^i 
died  at  Sbafteabury,  i036,  and  was  bui-ie^  at  \^- 
cheater. 

HAROLD  I.  hia  son,  began  bis  reign,  1036;  died, 
Apni  14, 1039;  and  wap  ai^cceeded  \ij  b^ia  yoi^nge^ 
brother. 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  Denmark,  who.  died  •% 
Lambeth,  1041 ;  was  buried  at  New  Winchester, 
and  succeeded  by  a  aon  of  queen  Emma,  by  her  firat 
husband,  Ethelred  II.         ^ 

EDWARD  the  Confessor,  waa  born  at  lalip,  in  Oxford- 
ahire,  began  his  reign  in  the  4lDth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  crowned  at  Winchester,  10^;  married  EdU 
tha,  daughter  of  Godwin^  earl  of  Kent  1043  ;  remitted 
the  tax  of  Danegelt,  and  was  the  first  kingp^  |lnglan4 
that  touched  for  the  king's  evil,  lOdS;  died  Jan.  5, 
1G66,  aged  65  j  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey, 
which  he  rebuilt,  where  his  bones  were  enshrine*; 
in  gold  set  with  jewels^  1206^  Emma,  hia  mother, 
died  1052.    He  waa  succeeded  b^ 

HAROLD  II.  son  of  t^  earl  of  Kent,  who  be^n  in 
1066;  defeated  by  hia  brother  Tbsli  and  the  king  of 
Norway,  who  had  invaded  Vin  dvmininns  at  Stam- 
ford, Sept.  25,  10|S6 ;  hut  was  killed  (>y  %  ]\oi^an|, 
•t  Hastings.  Oct.  t4 following. 
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B§gmmtkdr 

lUii 


itMrMngn'Ii 


Dmtk§, 


Whtrt 
hmriti. 


W.Coaq.  , 
W.RofSa 


11066  Oct. 
1067  Sept. 
1100  Aof . 
1135  Dae 


JVWuMm  Family, 


]4|90  10  26|G0 
9^1910  24  43 
9^35  3  39|67 
lll8  10  34.49 


Bunt  leap. 

Slain  acci- 

daotaliy. 


Caeo. 
WinehertOT 


Farerahain 


Henrr  . 

Riclwrd 

John 

Haory  . 

Bdward 

Idward 

fidward 

Riohard 


7%a 
.911154  Oct. 
.1118QJalT 
1199  April 
.319160et. 
11979  Nor. 
«1307  July 
3^1387  Jan. 
.911377  June 


Saxon  Line  restortd. 


34  811 

9  9   0 

6|17  613 

19  56  098 

16(34  7  91 

19  618 

50  497 


91199  3   8 


33 


Slain   with 
an  arrow, 

Depoaod   ^ 


65    murdered. 


Dep.lfcniur. 


Fonterraalt. 
Fontemalt. 
Worcestar. 


Westmiostar 
Gloiioester. 
Wettmioiter 
Westminitar 


Tlk4  Fttwulf  of  LancaoUr, 
Henry  . .  411399  Sept.  99|1S  5  «)|46, 


,  ..«1413Mar.  90   9  51133 
Haory  ..  6|l439  Auf.  31138  6  4|49|Dep.t  mur. 


iCanterbory. 
Weetminfta; 
IWindfor. 


Tko  FumU$  of  York, 
Edward.  41 1461  March  4199   1  51411 
■dwnrd  .  M1483  April  9  0  9 13  l9  Smotharad. 
mieb>rd.8U483June  99^  9  9  0  49llnBame. 


Windsor. 

Tow«r. 

Leicester. 


Henry  . .  7 
Henry  . .  8 
Edward  .  6 
a  Mary 
-^iiabech 


7^  FmrnilUo  UniUi, 


1485  Aof.  921 
1509  AprU  99 
1547  Jan.  96 
1553  Joly  6 
1558  Nov.  17 


93  8  0 

37  9   6 

6  5  8 

5  411 

14  4   7 


691 


Weatrainstoff 

Windsor. 

Westminster 

Westminster 

Westminster 


Houoo  of  StMft. 
1 1608  Mar.  94.99  0  3|58| 

1695  Mar.  97  93 10  3  48  Beheaded. 

1649  Jan.  90  36  0  7»4^ 
9  1686  F^b.    6   4  0   71 

1689  F^b.  13  13  0  93 

1709  Mar.   8|l9  494| 


Westminster 
WindM>r. 


Paris. 

Westmittstor 

WestminstM 


IfoMSS 

.  111714  Aof.    1 

QtHgo  .  »2797Jane  11 
,  SlTBOOot.  95 
,  4^18B0Jan.  31 


Goorfa  , 


Otutpk, 

l9  lO  1O|07| 

33  4  14  77 

9550  3  51881 

Crowned  Joly  lO,  iBBi 


Hanover. 
IPeatoBina 
Ifindeor. 
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n. 

EBONENT  AND  REMARKABLE  PERSONS  WlIO 
HAVE  FLOURISHED  IN  BRITAIN. 

Abbrcrombt,  sir  Ralph,  killed  in  Egypt,  1801 
Addison,  Joseph,  born  1672,  died  June  17,  1719. 
Akenside,  Dr.  Mark,  born  1721,  died  June  23, 1770 
Alban,  St.  the  first  Enfflish  martyr,  died  303. 
Anson,  admiral,  died  1762,  aged  6fL 
Arkwright,  sir  Kicbard,  inventor  of  the  spinning  jen« 

nies,  died  Aug.  3, 1792. 
Arne,  Michael,  the  musician,  died  1786. 
Bacon,  Roger,  bom  1214,  died  1294. 
Francis,  lord  Verulam,  sent  to  the  tower,  1622; 

died,  April  9,  1626,  aged  67. 
Becket,  Thomas,  chancellor  to  Henry  II.  1167  s  made 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1 162 :  murdered  in  the 

cathedral  church  at  Canterbury^  Dec.  29,  1170. 
Berkeley,  bishop  of  Clovne,  died  1763,  aged  73. 
Bernard,  sir  John,  died  1764,  aged  80. 
Blackstone,  Judge,  bom  1723,  died  Feb.  14. 1780. 
Blair,  Dr.  Hugh,  died  Dec.  27,  1800,  aged  83. 
Blake,  admirJ,  born  1689,  died  1667. 
Bolingbroke,  lord,  died  1761,  aged  73. 
Boulton,  Matthew,  the  machinist,  bora   1728,  died 

Sept.  1809. 
Boyle,  Robert,  the  philosopher,  died  1691,  aged  66. 
Bruce,  Robert.  Scottish  general  and  king,  died  1329. 
Buckingham,  duke  of,  kifled  at  PorUmouth  by  Felton, 

Aug.  23,  1628,  aged  36. 
Bunyan,  John,  born  1628,  died  1688. 
Burke,  Edmund,  died  July  8, 1797,  aged  68. 
Burleigh,  lord  Exeter,  1660,  died  1^. 
Buraet,  bishop  of  Samm,  born  1643,  died  1716. 
Butler,  Samuel,  author  of  Hudibras,  bora   1612,  died 

1680. 
Camden,  the  historian,  died  Nov.  2, 1623,  aged  72. 
Caxton,  William,  the  first  printer  in  England,  1474» 

died  1491,  aged  70. 
Chancer,  Geoffry,  born  1328,  died  1409. 
Chieheley,  Henry,  archbishop  of  Canterbory,  died 

1443. 
ChvrchUl,  Rev.  Charles,  born  1731,  died  1764. 
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Clarendon,  Hyde,  earl  of,  'ftom  1612  j  baiushed  Dee 
12.  16675  died  Pec.  7, 1674.  ,     ,     , 

Clante/RerTDr.  Sitnuel,'6ohi  167»,  ili^d  Mij 'H 
1729. 

Coke,  lord  chief  iastice,  bom  1549,  died  ]634w 

Congrere,  Wllliatn,  bom  1672,  died  1729: 

Cook,  captain  James,  the  narigator,  bom  06t  ST. 
1728  i  killed  Feb.  14, 1779. 

Corawallia,  roarquia  K.  G.  bom  1738,  died  fn  Ittitta 
1805. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  bom  1618,  died  1667. 

Cowper,  WilUam,  poet,  died  1800. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bom  M89. 
barot  at  Oxford,  March  21,  1556. 

Cromwell,  lord,  beheaded  July  28,  1540. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  political  writer,  died  17^1. 

Drake,  sir  Francis,  bora  1545 ;  set  sail  on  his  voy- 
age ronnd  the' world,  1577  j  died  Jan  28,  1595. 

Dryden,  John,  born  August  9,  1613,  died  May  1,  1700. 

Evelyn,  John,  nature  phflosOpher,  bom  1629,  died 
1706. 

Fairfax,  sir  Thomas,  bom  1644,  died  1671. 

Fieldinff,  Henry,  English  writer,  born  1707,  died  1754, 
aged  47. 

Flamstead,  John,  astronomer,  bom  1646,  died  1719 

Foote,  Samuel,  died  Oct.  21,  1777,  aged  56. 

Fox,  George,  founder  of  the  Quakers,  died  1681. 

Garrick,  David,  bom  at  Hereford,  1716,  died  Jan.  SO 
1779. 

Gay,  John,  English  poet,  died  1732. 

Gibbi,  James,  architect,  died  1754. 

Glover,  Richard,  English  writer,  bora  J712,  died  1785 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  bora  1731,  died  April  4, 1774. 

Gray,  Thomas,  the  poet,  born   171d,  died  Jaly  90, 

Gresham,  sir  Thomas,  died  1580. 

Hale,  sir  Matthew,  bora  1609.  died  Dec.  25, 1676. 

Hampden.  John,  born  1594,  killed  in  battle  Jane  f4 

Holinshed,  the  historian,  died  1580. 
PoiM,  John,  bom  1724,  died  Sept  4,  IQQB. 
Hotopor,  Henrr  Percy,  killed  Jaly  22, 1403. 
Howard,  Mr.  the  pbiuntbropist,  bora  aboot  1725,  died 
Jan.  20^1790. 
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How«.  lord  Tiseoant,  ■Uin  in  America,  Jolj  8, 1758, 

■faddl. 
Hame,  David,  philotopher  and  bUtorian,  born  1711, 

died  Aug.  W,  1776. 
Hogarth,  WUliam,  died  1766,  aged  64. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samnel,  bom'  Sept.  18, 1709,  died  Dec. 

14,  1784,  aged  78. 
Jonei,  Inigo,  the  celebrated  architect,  bom  107t,  died 

1651. 
—.air  William,  died  in  Bengal,  April  27,  1797,  aged 

47. 
Knoi,  John,  the  reformer,  bora  1505,  died  1572. 
Latimer,  biihop  of  Worcester,  burnt  at  Oxford,  Oct 

1566.  '^ 

Leland,  John,  the  antianarian,^ied  1552,  aged  45. 
Lowth,  Dr.  Robert,  bishop  of  London,  learned  writer 

died  1787. 
(^nciot,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Britain,  reigned  77 

rears,  founded  the  first  church  in  London,'  at  St 

Peter's,  Corohill,  179. 
Lrdgate,  John,  the  historian,  lived  in  1440. 
Maciclin,  Mr.  Charles,  the  comedian,  died  Jvl/  11 

1797,  9ged  97. 
Maitland,  William,  the  historian,  died  1757. 
Mallet,  David,  dramatic  author,  died  1765. 
Marlborough,  John,  duke  of,  died  June  16,  172S,  ageo 

72. 
Marvel,  Andrew,  the  patriot,  bora  1620,  died  1678. 
Maskeljne,  Neville,  English  astrohomer,  died  1772. 
Maskelyae,  Rev.  Nevil,  astronomer  royal,  bora  Oct 

6, 1782,  died  Feb.  9.  1811. 
Monk,  general,  born  1608,  died  January  4, 1669-70. 
Monmonth,  duke  of,  beheaded  1686,  aged  35. 
Moore,  sir  John,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Jan 

16,  1809. 
More,  sir  Thomas,  bora  1480,  beheaded  July  6,  1595 
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Mewton,  sir  Isaac,  born  Dec.  25,  164S,  died  March  90, 

1716-7. 
Northumberland,  Dudley,  beheaded  for  attemptiDg  to 

^ut  Ladjr  Jane  Grey  on  the  English  throne,  l66S. 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  hanged  and  burnt  without  Ttom- 

pie-bar,  1418 ;  the  first  protestant  mart^rr. 
Ormond,  duke  of,  impeacned  June  21,   1716}  retired 

to  France  August  followiog  -,  died  in  France,  and 

was  buried  May  22,  1749. 
Ossian  flourished  as  a  poet  in  300. 
Palliser,  Sir  Hugh,  died  March  19, 1796,  aged  76. 
Paris,  Matthew,  the  historian,  died  1269. 
Partridge,  John,  the  astrologer,  bom  1644,  died  1715. 
Percivu,  Spencer,  prime  minister  of  England,  assas- 
sinated May  11,1812. 
Pitt,  William,  earl  of  Chatham,  died  May  II,  1778, 

a^d  70,  and  buried  at  the  public  expense  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Juoe  9,  following. 
— ,  William,  son  of  itie  foregoing,  and  prime  minis 

ter  of  England,  died  January  23,  i906. 
Plot,  Dr.  Robert,  antiquarian  and  historical  write 

born  1641,  died  1696. 
Pomfret,  Rev.  Mr.  the  Poet,  died  yoang,  1709. 
Pope,  Alexander,  the  poet,  died  1744,  aged  66. 
Pretender,  the  old,  born  June  10,  1688,  died  1776. 
. ,  the  young,  his  son,  born  Not.  81,  1720, 

died  January  31,  1788,  without  male  issue. 
Prior,  Matthew,  died  Sept.  18,  1721,  aged  56. 
Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  beheaded  October  29,  1618,  aged 

66* 
Randolph,  Thomas,  English  historian,  bom  1605,  died 

1634.  ^ 

Rapin,  da  Thoyraa,  English  historian,  died  May  16, 

1726,  aged  &k 
Richardson,  Samuel,  moral  writer,  died  1761,  aged 

72. 
Rassel.  lord  William,  beheaded  July  21. 1683. 
Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  died  Feb.  24,  1792,  aged  69. 
SachoTerel,  Rer.  Dr.  iUeneed,  March  23,  1710,  di* 

edl723. 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bora  1616 ;  com* 

mitted  to  the  Tower,  tried,  and  acquitted,  1688 

deprived,  1689;  died  Nor.  26, 1693,  aged  77. 
8elden,  John,  bora  1684,  died  Oct  30,  1654. 
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Shakspeare,  born  \5^)4,  diet!  April  3,  IGIG. 

Sharp,  Granville,  one  of  the  firal  who  net  on  foot 

the  inauiry  into  the  African  Slave  Trade,  died  July 

8,  1813. 
Shenatone.  William,  Engliah  poet  and  miacellueoot 

writer,  died  1763. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinalej,  born  Oct  1751,  died  Jaly 

7,1816. 
Shovel,  air  Clondtley,  loet  on  the  rocks  of  ScUly,  OcL 

22,  1707,  aged  56. 
Sidney,  sir  Fhilip,  born  1554,  killed  in  battle  Sept 

22,1586. 

,  AlgeroD,  beheaded  Dec.  7,  1683. 

Smollet,  Dr.  Tobias,  the  historian,  died  Sept.  17, 

1771. 
Spelman,  sir  Henry,  the  antiquarian,  died  1641,  aged 

80. 
Spence,  Thomas,  political  economist,  died  Oet.  1814. 
Spencer,  the  poet,  born  1510,  died  1598. 
Steele,  sir  Richard,  died  September  1,  1729,  aged  58. 
Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  died  1699. 
Temple,  sir  William,  died  Janaanr,  1699,  aged  69. 
Thomson,  James,  died  Aug.  27,  1748,  aged  46. 
Thurlow,  lord,  died  Sept.  12,  1806,  aged  71. 
Tiliouon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  1694^  aged 

63. 
Tooke.  John  Home,  born  1736,  died  March  18, 1812. 
Trenchard,  John,  born  1662,  died.  1723. 
Tyler,  Wat,  the  rebel,  killed,  1381. 
^Vernon,  admiral,  died  1757,  ased  73. 
Walker,  the  Rev.  Mr.  defended  Londonderry,  1689  j 

slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 
Wallace,  sir  William,  eminent  Scotch  general,  killed 

1304. 
Waller,  Edmund,  English  poet,  died  1687,  aged  81. 
Walpole,  sir  Robert,  eari  of  Oxford,  bora  1674:  died 

1745. 
Warwick,  eari  of,  the  king-maker,  defeated  and  slain 

at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  Ap-il  14,  1461. 
WatU,  Dr.  Isaac,  born  1673,  died  1748. 
West,  James,  the  antiauarian,  died  July  2, 1772. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  aied  by  bis  own  hand,  Jnly  6^ 

1815. 
Wickliffis,  opposed  the  oope'a  supremacy,  1977 }  di* 
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ed  1984  $  and  40  yein  aAer  banit  for  bniog  a  Imt 

etio. 
VTilket,  John,  the  patriot,  died  December  26, 17S7, 

aged  70. 
Wifliam,  prince,  aon  of  Henry  I.  loat  in  his  pasaage 

flt>m  Normandy,  IISO. 
Williama.  air  Cborlea  Hanbury,  Engliah  hiatorian  and 

poet,  died  1759. 
Wilaon,  Arthur,  the  historian,  bom  1696,  died  1651 
Wolfe,  general,  killed  before  Qaebec,  September  19^ 

1769,  aged  S3. 
Wolaey,  minister  to  Henry  Vin.  1613,  died  Norem- 

ber  18, 1630.  aged  69. 
Wobllet,  William,  th6  engraver,  died  May  23,  I78\ 

yitJSttAj,  Wmiam,  bom  1640,  died  J^naiy  1, 1716- 

Wykeham,  William  of,  eminent  Engliah  prelate,  biah- 

op  of  Wlncheater,  died  1404. 
To&kg,  Dr.  Edward,  died  1766.  aged  81. 
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Sbropahire,  when  Caracta- 
ena  waa  taken  prisoner, 
61  after  Chriat 

Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire, 
the  first  between  the 
Britona  and  SAxona,  in 
449. 

Hellston,  in  Cornwall,  and 
in  th«  lale  of  Shepey, 
between  Egbert  and  th^ 
Danes,  834. 

The  Isle  of  Thanet,  where 
the  English  were  de- 
feated, and  the  Danea 
aettled,  864. 

Aaaenden.where  the  Danea 
were  defeated  by  Al- 
fred and  Etbelrtd,  871. 


Wilton^  where  the  Engliah 
were  defeated  by  the 
Danes,  872. 

Bory,  between  Edward 
the  Elder,  and  his  cous- 
in Ethel  ward,  906. 

Maiden,  beween  Edward 
and  the  Danes,  918. 

Stamford,  between  Ed- 
ward, the  Danea,  and 
ScoU,  923. 

Widendane,  between  A- 
thelstan,  the  Iriah,  and 
ScoU,  938. 

Ashden,  between  Cannta 
and  Edmund.  1016. 

Battle-bridge,  between 
Harold  U.  and  Harfiii- 
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g»r,  Sept.  26, 1066. 

BastiBgi,  where  king  Har- 
old was  ftlain,  Oct.  U, 
IOCS. 

Alnwick,  1092. 

Northallerton,  Aag.  22, 
1138. 

Alnwick,  1174. 

Ascalon,  Sept.  16,  1191. 

Lincoln,  May  19,  1217. 

Lewes,  May  14,  1264. 

Ereshani.  Aug.  5,  1265. 

Dunbar,  April  27,  1296. 

Falkirk,  July  22,  1298. 

Bannockourn,  June  25^ 
1314;  when  the  English 
were  defeated. 

Halidon-hill,  near  Ber- 
wick, when  20,200  of 
the  Scots  were  slain  Ju- 
ly 29,  1333. 

Creasy,  Aug.  26, 1346. 

Dorham,  when  David  king 
of  Scotland  was  taken 
prisoner,  Oct.  17,  1346. 

NotU's  cross,  in  Durham, 
1347. 

Poictiers,  when  the  king 
of  France  and  his  son 
were  taken  priaoners, 
SepL  19, 1356. 

Otterbom,  between  Hot- 

5 pur  and  earl  Douglas, 
uly  31,  1388. 
Shrewsbury,  July  22  1403. 
Monmouth,  March  11,  and 

May  11, 1405. 
Agincourt,  Oct.  25, 1415. 
Beange,  where  the  duke 

of   Clarence  and  1500 

English  were  killed.  A- 

prif  3,  1421. 
Patty,  under  Joan  of  Arc, 

Jane  10, 1429. 

TOL.  n.  17 


I  St.  Albap's,  May  22, 146ft.'< 
Bloreheath^Sept.  22, 1409. 
Northampton,     July     19p 

1460. 
Wakefield,  Dec.  31,  14^ 
Towtou,  March  29,  1461. 
St.  Alban's,  1461. 
Mortimer's  Crosa,  1461 
Hexham,  May  15,  1463. 
Banbury.  July  26,  1469. 
Sumford,  March  13, 1470. 
Barnet,  April  14, 1471. 
Tewkesbury,  May  4, 1471. 
.i^Bworth,  Aug.  22,  1485. 
Stoke.  June  6,  1487. 
Blackheath,  June  22, 1497. 
Flodden,    Sept.   9,    1513, 

when  Jamea  IV.  was  kil- 
led. 
Solway,  Nov.  24, 1542. 
Hopton-heath,  March  19, 

1642. 
Worcester,  Sept.  23, 1642. 
Edgehill,  Oct.23.  1642. 
Brentford,  in  1642. 
Barham-moor,  March  29, 

1643. 
Lansdown,  July  5,  1643. 
Kound-away-down,     July 

18,  1643. 
Newbury,  Sept.  20,  1643. 
Alrcsford,  March  29, 1644. 
Cropedy- bridge,    June  6, 

16-14. 
Marston-moor,     July    2^ 

1644. 
Newark,  in  1644. 
Newbury.  OSt  t7, 1644. 
Naaeby,  June,  1645. 
Alford,  July  2,  1645. 
Kingston,  in  Surrey,  1647 
Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651. 
Sedgemoor,  Aug.  6,  1685i 
Bothwell-bridge,  June  tL 

1661 
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Bqyne,  in  Iralaod,  Jaly  1, 

1690, 
flearas,  July  12,  1690. 
BleDheim,  Aug.  %,  1704. 
Tirlemoot,  1705. 
Ramiliet,      Whitsunday, 

1706. 
Almanza,  in  Spain,  1707. 
Oudenard,  June  30,  1708. 
Malplaquet,Sept.  1 1, 1709. 
Almanza,  July  16,  1710. 
Denain,  in  1712. 
Preston,  Nov.  12  1716. 
Dumblain,  Not.  13,  1715. 
Dettingen,  June  15, 1743. 
Fontenoy,  April  30, 1746. 
Preston-Fans,     Sept.    21, 

1745. 
Falkirk,  Jan.  17,  1746. 
Roucouz,  April  12, 1746. 
Cnlioden,  AprU  17, 1746. 
Fort  du  Qaesne,  July  9, 

1755. 
Lake  St  George,  Sept  8. 

1756. 
Calcutta,  June.  1756,  and 

in  1759. 
Plassey,  Feb.  6,  1757. 
Minden,  Aug.  1759. 
Nisgara,  July  24, 1759. 
Quebec,  Sept  16, 1759. 
Lexington,  near    Boston, 

Apnl  19, 1775. 
Bttnken-hilI,June  17, 1776 
Long-Islana,Auff.27, 1776. 
White  Plains,NoT.30,1776 
Bcandy-Wine  Creek,  Sep. 

13,  \fn. 

Saratoga,  Oct  7, 1777. 
Gerroantown,Oct  14,1777 
Rhf^e  Island,  Octli  1778 
Camden,  Aug.  16, 1780. 
Qaildford^Bfarch  16,17$1. 
York  Town,  Oct  29, 1781. 


Seringapatan^  1791. 

Tourna^,  Mi^  8,  HJS. 

Valenciennes,  May  25 
1793. 

Cambray,  Aug.  9, 1793. 

Lincelles,  Aug.  18,  1793. 

Dunkirk,  Sept  7, 1793. 

Quesnoy,  Sept.  7, 1793. 

Toulon,  Oct  1,  1793. 

Gateau,  March  28,  1794w 

Landrecy,  April  24,  1794. 

Gateau,  Apnl  26,  1794. 

Ostend,  May  5,  1794. 

Tournay,  May  18.  1794. 

Mae8tncbt,Sept  18, 1794. 

Nimeguen,  Nov.  4,  1794. 

Quiberon,  July  21, 1795. 

Kilculleo,  Ireland,  May 
22, 1798. 

Naas,  Mav  23,  1798,  at 
Stratford  upon  Slaney; 
at  Backestown,  May  So  $ 
at  Dunleven,  May  25; 
at  Taraffh,  May  26 :  at 
Carlow,  May  27}  at  Mo 
nasterevan,  the  same 
day;  at  Kildare,  May 
28 :  at  Ballacanoe  and 
at  Ncwtonbury,  June  1 ; 
at  New  Ross,  June  6; 
at  Antrim  the  same  day ; 
at  Acklow,  June  9 :  at 
Bally nabincb,  June  i3; 
at  Ovidstown,  June  Iflj 
at  Ballynarush,June20. 

Seringapatam,May  4,1792. 

Maida,  July  6,  1806. , 

Vimiera,  Aug.  21, 1868. 

Corunnau  Jan.  16, 180^. 

Oporto,  May  11, 1809. 

Talavera  de  la  Keyna,  Jn 
ly  27, 1809. 

Buzaco,  Sept  27,  1810. 

Barossa,  March  6,  1811. 
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Fresco  lost  6  men  of 
wtr,  Norember  6, 1704. 

French  fleet  destroyed  bj 
■ir  George  Byng,  July 
31,1718. 

Off  Toulon,  Feb.  9, 1744. 

Off  Cape  Finisterre,  when 
the  French  fleet  was  ta- 
ken by  admiral  Anion, 
Mar  S,  1747. 

Off  bahant,  when  admiral 
Hawke  took  seven  men 
of  war  of  the  French, 
Oct.  14. 1747. 

Off  Balleisle.  when  he 
took  14  sail  of  victual- 
lers. July  14, 1756. 

French  beaten  off  Cape 
Lagos,  bv  admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  Aug.  18,  1769. 

Off  Quiberon  Bay,  when 
Hawke  defeated  the 
French,  Nov.  20, 1762. 

Off  Ushant,  a  drawn  bat- 
tle, between  Keppel  and 
Dorvillier8,Jnly  17, 1778 

Near  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
between  admiral  Rod- 
ney and  admiral  Don 
Lagara,  when  the  latter 
was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner^  Jan.  8,  1780. 

Near  Cadiz,  when  admi- 
ral Rodney  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  Jan.  16, 1780. 

Do|{^r  Bank,  between  ad- 
miral Parker  and  the 
Datch.  August  6,  1781. 

IVhen  admiral  Rodney  de- 
feated the  French  goine 
to  attack  Jamaica,  and 
tock  five  ships  of  the 
line,  and  admiral  coant 
de  Orasae,  April  IS, 
1781 


The  aame  day  admire. 
Hughes  destroyed  the 
fleet  of  France,  under 
admiral  Suffrein,  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Lord  Howe  totally  defeat- 
ed the  French  fleet,  took 
six  ships  of  war,  and 
sunk  aeveral,  June  1, 
1794. 

The  French  fleet  defeat- 
ed, and  two  ships  of  war 
taken,  by  admiral  Ho- 
tham,  March  14,  1796. 

The  French  fleet  defeat- 
ed by  lord  Bridport, 
June  26, 1796,  and  three 
shios  of  war  taken,  neai 
L'Orient. 

The  Dutch  fleet  under  ad- 
miral Lucas,  in  Saldan* 
na  Bav,  Africa,  consiat- 
ing  of  five  men  of  war 
knd  aeveral  frigates,  sur- 
rendered Aug.  19,  1796. 

The  Spanish  fleet  defeated 
by  sir  J.  Jarvis,  and  four 
line  of  battle  ships  ta- 
ken. Feb.  14,  1797. 

The  Dutch  fleet  was  de 
feated  bv  admiral  Dun- 
can, on  toe  coast  of  Hol- 
lano^  where  their  two 
admirals  and  16  ahipe 
of  war  were  taken  or  de- 
atroyed,OoU  11,1797. 

The  French  fleet  of  17 
ahipe  of  war,  totally  de- 
feated, and  nice  of  them 
taken,  by  sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  Aug.  1,  1798, 
near  the  Nile  in  Egypt. 

The  French,  off  the  coaat 
of  Ireland,  conalsting  of 
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bIm  tliiiM,  bj  sir  J.  B.  I 
Wwrao,  Oct  It,  ]783, 
,wh«o  be  took  five. 

Tbe  Datcb  fleet  in  tbe 
Texel  tarrendered  to 
admiral  Mitcbell,  on  bis 
takinff  the  Uelder,  Aag. 
»,  1799. 

Tke  Danish  fleet  of  28 
•ail,  taken  or  deAroyed 
by  lord  Nelson,  off"  Co- 
penbagen,  April  t,  1801. 

Between  the  French  and 
English,  in  the  Bav  of 
Gibraltar:  Hannibal,  of 


'iSor 


loet,  Jul/  6, 


Sound,  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  passed  by 
the  English  fleet,  when 
Copenhagen  was  bom- 
barded, April  S.  1801. 

French  and  Bpanish  fleets 
toUlly  defeated  ofi'Cape 
Trafalgar,  lord  Nelson 
killed  in  me  action,  Oct 
21,  1805. 

French  fleet  taken  by  sir 
R.  Strachan,  Not.  4 
1805. 

French  fleet  defeated  in 


lies.bT 
T.  Dnckwortb,  Feb. 
1806. 


«, 


DATES  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INVEN- 
TIONS. 

AiR-BALtooirs  introdoced  into  England,  and  Mr.  Lu- 
Bardi  ascended  from  Moorfieldi,  Sept.  15,  1784; 
Blancbard  and  Dr.  JeffHet  went  flrom  DoTer  to  Ca^ 
lais,  Jan.  7,  1785. 

Apricots  first  planted  in  England.  1540. 

Archery  introdaced  into  Enjriana,  before  440. 

Artichokes  first  planted  in  England.  1487. 

Aeparagus  first  produced  in  England,  160B. 

Btixe  nunufacture  first  introcniced  into  England  at 
Colchester.  1608. 

Bur.— Ale  invented,  1404,  B.  C. ;  ale-booths  sot  np 
In  England,  728,  and  laws  passed  for  their  ragala- 
tioB.— Beer  first  introducea  into  England,  1492 ;  in 
Scotland,  as  early  as  1482.  By  the  statute  of  James 
I.  one  full  quart  of  the  best  beer  or  ale  was  to  be 
•old  for  one  penny,  and  two  quarts  of  small  beer  for 
o^e  penny.  In  ISB  the  duties  on  beer  were  2,786,* 
S19L  and  on  malt,  5,015,6971. 

BtUe  invented  byPaulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Cam* 
ptgiia,  aboat  4b(X    The  firat  tuneable  set  in  Eag* 
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land  were  hung  np  in  CroyUnd  abbey,  in  LiucoIl 
shire.  960 ;  baptised  in  churches,  1030. 

Bible  nrst  transiatec*.  into  the  Saxon  language,  999} 
into  the  English  language,  by  Tindal  and  Corerdnle, 
1534;  first  translation  by  the  king's  authority,  1536. 
Blankets  first  made  in  England,  1540. 

Books  ;  a  ver^  larse  estate  given  for  one  on  cotmog 
raphy,  by  king  Alfred ;  were  sold  from  lOl.  to  901.  • 
piece,  about  1400. 

Bows  and  arrows  introduce  :*    1066. . 

Bread  first  made  with  yeai'.  about  1650.  In  the  yeai 
1754  the  quartern  loaf  wt  i  sold  for  4d. ;  three  years 
aflerwards,  in  the  year  1*^57,  it  rose  to  lOd.,  and  ic 
March,  1800,  to  Is.  bd.,  when  new  bread  was  forbid- 
den, under  the  penalty  of  5t.  per  loaf,  if  the  baker 
sold  it  until  S4  hours  old. 
iridge,  the  first  stone  one,  in  England,  at  Bow,  near 
Stratford,  1087. 

Buckles  invented  about  j680. 

Calicos  first  made  in  Lancashise,  in  1772. 

Candles,  tallow,  so  great  a  luxury,  that  splinters  of 
wood  were  used  for  lights  :  first  began  to  be  osetJt 
1S90.    No  idea  of  wax  candles,  1900. 

Cannon  invented,  1330;  first  used  by  the  Enslish, 
1946 ;  first  used  in  England,  1445  -,  first  made  of  iron 
in  England,  1647;  of  brass,  1635. 

Cauliflowers  first  planted  in  England,  1703. 

Celery  first  introduced  in  1704. 

Chairs,  sedan,  first  used  in  London,  1634.   ^ 

Cherry-trees  first  planted  in  Britain,  100  beforeChrist; 
broagbt  from  Flanders  and  planted  in  Kent,  1540. 

Chimneys  first  introduced  into  buildings  in  England, 
1200,  only  in  the  kitchen,  or  large  hall;  smoky, 
where  the  family  tat  round  a  large  stove,  the  fiio> 
eel  of  which  passed  through  the  ceiling,  1900. 

China  made  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  in  ITfiS ;  at  Bow, 
in  1768:  and  in  several  parts  of  England,  in  1760 1 
by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  1762. 

Chocolate  introdnced  into  Eorope,  fh>m  Mezieo,  la 
1620. 

Cloth,  couM  woollen,  introdnced  into  England,  1191 » 
first  made  at  Kendal,  1990}  medleys  first  madSi 
16X4. 

Conehes  ftnt  used  in  England.  1680 ;  an  act  passed  ta 
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Creed,  Lord's  prayer,  and  ten  commandments,  fint 
translated  into  the  Saion  tongue,  746. 

Currants  first  planted  in  Enfflaod,  1533. 

Cider,  called  wine,  made  in  England,  1284. 

Distaff  spinning  first  introduced  into  England,  1005. 

England,  so  named  bj  Esbert,  829 ;  first  divided  into 
counties,  tithings,  and  hundreds,  890 ;  the  first  geo- 
^phicai  map  of  it,  1520. 

Fairs  and  markets  drst  instituted  in  England  br  AMred, 
about  886.  The  first  fairs  took  Uieir  rise  from 
.  wakes  ;  when  the  number  of  people  then  assembled 
brought  together  a  variety  of  traders  annually  on 
these  days.  From  these  holidays  they  wei;e  called 
/m4»,  or  fairs. 

Fans,  muffs,  masks,  and  false  hair,  brought  Into  Eng- 
land from  France,  1572. 

I^igures  in  arithmitic  introduced  into  England,  in  1454. 

Fruits  and  flowers,  sundry  sorts  before  unknown, 
brought  into  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL 
and  VIIL  from  about  1500  to  1578,  as  the  ronsk  and 
damask  roses,  and  tulips ;  several  sorts  of  plum-treee 
and  currant-plants. 

Gardeninff  introduced  inio  England  fVom  the  Nether 
lands,  from  whence  vegetables  were  imported,  til] 
1509 ;  musk  melons  and  apricots  cultivated  in  Eng^ 
land ;  the  pale  sooseberry,  with  salads,  garden-roots, 
cabbages,  d&c.  brought  from  Flanders,  and  hops  fVom 
Artois,  1520,  the  damask  rose  brought  here  by  Dr. 
Lineacre,  |physician  to  Henrv  VlII.  ;  pippins 
brought  to  England  by  Leonard  Mascal,  or  Plum- 
stead,  in  Sussex,  1525 ;  currants,  or  Corinthian 
Sapes,  first  planted  in  England,  1555;  brought  from 
e  Isle  of  Zant,  belonging  to  Venice  ;  the  musk- 
rose,  and  several  sorts  of  plums,  from  luly,  by  lord 
Cromwell  j  apricots  brought  here  by  Henir  vHl.li 
gardenerj  tamarisk  plant  fVom  Germany,  by  Areh- 
btahop  Grindal :  at  and  about  Norwich  the  Flea- 
ings  nrst  plantea  flowers  unknown  in  England,  ■■ 
ffiflyflowers,  carnations,  the  Provence  rose,  dtc. 
1667  J  woad,  originallv  from  Thoulouso,  in  France } 
tidip  roots  first  brought  into  England  from  Viei»ty 
1578 :  also  beans,  peas,  and  salads,  now  in  cominoi 
use,  1660. 

Oas,  use  of,  introdaced  in  London  for  lighting  streeliL 
1814* 
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introduced  into  England  bv  Benedict  tinonk, 

674;  glut-windows  begmn  to  be  used  in  pnTate 
bouses  in  England,  1180 }  glan  first  made  in  England 
into  bottles  and  vessels,  1567^  tbe  first  pi ato  glass 
for  looking-glasses  and  coach-windows  made  at  Lam- 
beth, 1673;  in  Lancashire,  1779;  window-glass  first 
made  in  England,  1557. 

Grapes  brousht  to  England,  and  planted  first  in  1552. 

Gunpowder  first  made  in  England,  1418. 

Hats  first  made  in  London,  1510. 

Hemp  and  flax  first  planted  in  England,  1539. 

HerJdry  had  its  rise,  1100. 

Hope,  first  used  in  malt  lienors  in  England,  1525. 

Horse-shoes  introduced  into  generafnse  in  800;  first 
made  of  iron  481. 


■Afj  oTEnffland  was,  in  the  yean  .  .  1808  and  ldl7 
Kinfpt  sbipe  in  ordinary  ....    176  970 

in  commiasion 6S7  1S4 

building  at  different  plaem  66  96 


Total,      869         530 
[land  1540. 


I  ftrat  made  in  Enslai 
19BWfPArBBS.^First  publbhed  in  England,  by  order 
ofqoetn  EUiiabeth,  and  was  entitled  tbe  Englisb 
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Mttcnrj  one  of  whidi  it  remthiingf  in  tfM  BiMmh 

Mateum,  dated  July  t8,  1688. 
\  private  newspaper,  called  the  Weekly  Cotnil,  wia 

printed  in  Lonaon.  in  1622. 
A  newspaper  was  printed  by  Robert  Barker,  at  New- 
castle, in  1G59.— The  Gazette  was  first  poUished  at 

Oxford,  Aug.  22,  1642. 
After  the  reroiution,  the  first  daily  paper  waa  called  the 

Orange  Intelligencer,  and  from  thai  time  to  1662^ 

there  were  26  newspapers. 
In  1709,  there  were  16  weekly  aid  oiie  daily  ptper, 

the  London  Courant. 
In  1795,  there  were  38  poblished  in  LoBdim,  Ttftil 

the  country,  13  in  Scotland,  and  36  &A  Ireland  $  li 

all,  158  papers. 
In   1809,  there  Were  S5  pobHihed  in    Londeii,  M 

in  the  country,  24  in  Scotland,  and  37  in  Ifelao^i 

making  a  total  of  217  Bewspapers  ia  the  VwkUd* 

Kingdom. 
New-style  introduced  into  England,  17At. 
Paper,  the  manufacture  of,  introduced  into  EnglaA  fli 

Dartfbrd,  in  Kent,  158B ;  scarcely  any  bat  browia  •«. 

per  made  in  England  till  1690}  wMte  ptpw  mM 

made  in  England,  1690. 
Parish  registers  first  introduced  by  lord  CrottWi^a 

order,  1538. 
Park,  the  first  in  England,  made  by  Howrf  L  til  Wett** 

stock,  11».        ^     ^  \    /^        _^ 
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I'BS  Bnl  bmB  wMrToyou  vj  Mwk^v^otK^MB  Mijfsn  Aog 

^Mitotfi  ffMt  bii6tttfht  td  Engluid  fironi  Americm,  br 

HiWklM.  ill  1663 :  infroduced  into  Ireland  by  sir 

Walter  Raleigh,  in  1586. 
Printi^  brM^ht  into  Enf)»nd  by  Williara  Cazton,  a 

M6re«V  of  London,  I47l,  who  bad  a  preea  in  Wett- 

MMiMf  abbey  tHl  1494. 
BWMla  in  Enriand  finri  repaired  by  act  6f  Parltament, 

n9L 

Sail-clotbfintmade  in  England,  1090. 

SUtpittM  flrat  made  in  En^and,  ]et5. 

Scenes  first  introdaced  into  tbeatrea,  1A33. 

Shillings  firal  coined  hi  England,  1905. 

SbfW.-?rbe  ftrst  double-deeked  one  bctiH  in  En^aitd, 
#•>  «r  1000  tOM  harden,  bt  order  of  Henry  VII., 
1509:  it  was  called  the  Ureat  Harry,  and  cost 
H,<MM. ;  befbt«  thii,  t4-«an  tbipi  were  the  largest 
Hi  Mi'  tta^,  idid  tbe^  hid  no  port^bohM,  the  guns 
being  on  the  upper  decks  only. 

Shoes,  of  the  present  fashion,  first  worn  in  England, 

Side-eaddles  first  nsed  in  Bi^and,  1380. 

Silk  asanofkctttred  in  England,  1604. — First  worn  by 

Ht^  Bttglisir  tUtif,  left^BiHtad-sHk  ri^(kfactnk4 

fh>m  raw  silk  iutr6dae0d  iAto    England,   1620.— 

*    *    "  *  '    [ 
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Towera^  high,  finit  erected  to  charchet,  in  1000. 

Turkeys  came  into  England,  1523. 

Watches  first  brought  to  England  from  Germany,  1577. 

Water  first  conveyed  to  London,  by  leaden  pipes 
1237. 

WeaTers,  two,  from  Brabant,  settled  at  York,  1331. 

Weavers,  diers,  cloth-drapers,  linen-makers,  silk* 
throwsters,  6lc.  Flemish,  settled  at  Canterbarr^ 
Norwich,  Sandwich,  Colchester,  Maidstone,  Soata 
smpton,  &.C,  on  account  of  the  duke  of  Alva's  per 
secution,  1667. 

Weights  and  measures  fixed  to  a  standard  in  England. 
1257. 


Wine  first  made  in  Endand,  1140. 
Woollen-cloth  first  made  in  England  in  1331 :  medley 
cloths  first  made,  1614;  first  died  and  aressediA 


England,  in  1611. 
Workers,  cloth,  70  families  of,  from  the  Netherlands, 
settled  in  England,  by  Edward  lll.'s  infitation, 
1330. 


VI.' 

DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLING  OF  BRITISH 
COLONIES. 


Am IRICA,  North,  first  dis- 
covered by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  1487 ;  settled,  in 
1610. 

Anguilla.  io  the  Carib- 
bees,  first  punted,  1650. 

Antigua  settled,  1632. 

Baflin's  Bay  discovered, 
1622. 

Bahama  isles  taken  pos- 
session of,  1718. 

Barbadoes  discovered  and 
planted.  1614. 

Barbada  planted,  1628. 

Bengal  oonqnered,  1758. 

Bermodn  idM  settled, 
UilS. 


Boston,  in  New-England, 

built,  1630. 
Botany    Bay   settlement, 

Caledonia,    in    Ameriea, 

aettled,  1699. 
Canada  taken  by  England. 

1759. 
Cape   Breton  taken  and 

kept  1758. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  tik^ 

en.  1798. 
Carolina  planted,  1G29L 
Ceylon  taken,  1804. 
Chriatepher's,  Si.  settle^ 

1626.  

Georgia  ereetedy  1739. 
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Helegoland  taken,  1806. 
Helena,  St  aeitled,  1661. 
Hudaon's  Bay  diacorered, 

1607. 
Jamaica  conquered,  1656. 
Maryland  province  plant* 

ed,  16S3. 
MonUerrai     planted     by 

England,  lo3t. 
Nevis  planted  by  England, 

16i8. 
New .  England      planted, 

I6t0. 
Newfoundland    discover- 


ed,  1497,  settled,  1614 
I  New-Jersey,  in  America 

planted,  1637. 
New- York  aettled,  1664. 
Nova-Scotia  settled.  1622 
Pennsylvania    charta    fo 

planting,  1680. 
Sierra  Leone  coast   set 

tied,  1790. 
Surinam  planted  by  Eng 

land,  1640. 
Tobago  conquered,  1781. 
Virginia,    settlement   ol. 
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ELEGANT  GIFT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  AMD   rOR  SALE  BY 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS  &  STATIONERS. 

110  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


FRIENDSHIP'S  OFFERING. 

; ,  A  CHftisnuEf  Nkw-Tiar,  and  Birth-Dat  Gnrr. 

A  new  Tolnme  of  this  work  b  pabliahed  every 

anUinui,  eadi  one  of  which,  both  in  letter-preas  and 

;  engnrings,  is  entirely  new  and  complete  in  itself. 

For  the  ooDTenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 

poesoss  onifbrm  sets  of  the  work,  a  nniformity  of 

style  in  the  bbding  has  been  carefnUy  obserred, 

I  which  will  always  be  foond  to  be  in  splendid  ara- 

;  besqne  morocco,  silt  edges.    It  is  also  embellished 

;  with  nine  beantifiu  memotint  engravings,  by  Sartain. 

1  foL  18mo. 
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CHRISTMAS  ROSES, 

AND   NEW  YEAR'S    GIFT. 

This  work  is  designed  for  a  handsome  presentation 
book  for  the  younff ,  and  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
the  roost  elegant  Juvenile  Gift  Book  that  has  ever 
been  pablisheid  in  this  country.  It  is  elegantly  bound 
in  English  muslin,  richly  gilt  sides  and  edges,  and 
embellished  with  six  splei^id  mezzotint  engravings, 
and  colored  illuminations. — Small  4to. 
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HEROES  OP  THE  AMEBICAN  REVOLUTION. 
LiTES  OF  THs  Heroes  or  the  American  Revo-  : ; 
I ;  LUTiON  : — Comprising  the  lives  of  Washington  and  \ ; 
his  Generals  and  Officers  who  were  mostdistingmished 
in  the  War  of  ^e  Ikidopendence  of  the  UnitedStites. 
Also,  embracing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  signers'  names ;  the  Censtitation  of  the  United 
States  and  amendments ;  together  with  the  Inangural, 
first  Annnal,  and  Farewell  Addresses  of  Washington. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  12mo.,  illustrated ;  bound 
in  handsome  muslin  and  moroooo. 

This  work  contains  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
nearly  twenty  of  his  officers  end  aasociataB  in  the 
great  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  peace,  onion 
and  strength  which  we  now  so  eminently  enjoy.  It 
will  be  found  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  pnblic 
or  private  library,  as  the  perusal  of  no  one  volmne  in 
the  Ei^iish  ]aii^«a|re  will  give  the  Madsr  isneh  a 
general  idea  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  revolation 
astiuB. 

LIFE  OF  WASHINGPTON. 

The  Life  or  Gtboroe  WA8HiiffQT€N,CoiaiuinMKH»* 

ChIIT  of  the  AmEAICAN   AlMT,  TflROUeB   Tvm 

RBVoumoNARY  War,  and  the  First  PKEmmmw 
OF  THE  Unitbo  States  :  BY  Aaron  Bamckoft, 
D.D. 

*'  CSenenl  Washington  was^rem  his  youth  dtffOted 
to  his  country^  ids  charaeler  therefore  -camiot  be  fMr- 
trayed  without  bringing  into  view  many  iaipoltant 
pubUo  transactions.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
author  to  display  the  character  of  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  work,  by  exhibiting  in  a  connected 
view  his  actistis  nd  his'wriltn^ ;  nd  Ihe  has,  as  fu 

I  as  possible,  made  this  exhibition  in  the  penon  of 

I  General  Washington." 

In  giving  the  Uves  of  the  oonspioaoiis  men  of  tnj 
period,  it  is  believed  the  best  history  of  that  period  m 
siven;  and  in  this  instance,  in  ffiving  the  life  of 
Washington,  it  is  believed  to  combine  with  it  a  very 
gnphie  aooomit  of  the  prominent  events  sud  stniggles 
of  the  Amflrioan  RemnliQB. 

The  whole  is  contaiined  in  mm  ttsat  fohime,  tStno.) 
illustrated  and  handsomely  bound  in  doth. 
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THEAMiRANTH: 

Ok,  TOKEN  OF  REMEUBRANCB. 

Tikis  work  is  issued  annually,  with  entixely  new 
ttattdr,  and  is  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  richly  ^t 
Videa  and  edges,  and  is  embellished  with  six  beautiful 
■tad  engravings,  by  the  first  artists. — 1  toI.  12mo. 
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COWPER^  POEMS. 

Ttft  ooim.iTK    PomcAL  Works  or  Whjjam 

0<mpltR,      TOeiTHKR     WITH      HIS     POSTHUMOUS 

Porrar,  ajhh  a  Skctch  or  ms  Lin,  bt  Doctor 
JomtmiH.^Fine  Portrait. 

tills  Is  aelDMwledffed  to  be  the  most  complete 
editMi  of  Cowper  pi&ished  in  this  coimtry ;  and  is 
I  bouBd  lA  1  Tol.  ISmo,  muslin,  i^ain  edges ;  do.  gilt 
<  aad  ekgiBt  Saisny,  gilt  sides  and  edges. 
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ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES. 

JUn^ci  TO  Young  Ladies,  on  their  Duties  and 
Conduct  in  Life  :  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of 
"Advice  to  Yodno  Men,"  "The  Maiden,*' 
"  Wife,"  and  "  Mother,"  &c.  &c. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  says :  "  Right  modes 
of  thinking  are  the  basis  of  all  correct  action.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  one  sex  as  the  other.  Although 
man  has  the  power  of  abstract  thought,  and  the 
faculty  of  reasoning,  in  a  higher  degree  than  woman, 
yet  woman  is  none  the  less  a  rational  being,  and 
must,  in  all  the  various  relations  in  life,  come  under 
the  guidance  of  right  reason."  1  vol.  lazge  18me., 
bound  in  gflt  and  plain  bindings. 
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NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Life  and  Campaions  of  Napolkon  Bonapartc  : 
Giving  an  account  of  all  his  engagements,  firom  the 
sioffe  of  Toulon  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  aim 
embracing  accounts  of  the  daring  exploits  of  his 
Marshals  ;  together  with  his  pubhc  and  private  life, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career  to  his  final  im- 
prisonment and  death  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  A.  Arnault  and 
C.  L.  F.  Pauckoucke.  New  edition,  in  one  volume, 
illustrated. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  authentic,  impar- 
tial, and  complete  life  of  this  great  General  now 
before  the  American  public.  The  translator  aaya  in 
his  preface :'  '*  In  ushering  these  memoirs  of  the  life 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  the  world,  we  have  not 
confined  ourselves  to  the  splendid  work  of  M.  A. 
Arnault ;  but,  in  order  to  furnish  a  faithful  narrative, 
public,  poUticed,  and  private,  have  availed  ourselves 
of  every  species  of  information  aflforded  by  difibrent 
authorities,  from  the  commencement  of  the  career  of 
the  departed  hero,  to  the  donng  aoene  of  hk  last 
hours  at  St.  Helena. 
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BURNS'  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Thb  Pobtical  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  moiiUDiNO 

SEVERAL   PIECES  NOT   INSERTED   IN  Dr.    CuRRIB'S 

edition  ;  exhibited  under  a  new  plan  of  ar- 
rangement, and  preceded  by  a  life  of  thb 
Author,  and  complete  Glossary. 

In  comparing  this  edition  with  others,  it  will  be 
found  to  possess  several  advantages.  It  contains, 
besides  a  number  of  other  pieces  not  inserted  in  Dr. 
Currie's  edition.  The  Jolly  .&e^^ar5,  a  cantata  replete 
with  homorous  description  and  discrimination  of 
diaiacter;  as  also  his  celebrated  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,  a  piece  of  satire  unequalled  for  exquisite 
severity  and  felicitous  delineation. 

In  the  editions  hitherto  published ,  no  regard  is  paid 
to  method  or  dassification.    In  this,  the  poems  an 
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dispoeed  according  to  their  lespecttre  sabjecto,  and 
dhided  into  IkwIcb. 

This  edition  is  all  commised  in  one  rery  neat  19mo. 
Tolome,  ydth  a  beautifiil  portiait,  and  may  be  had  in 
the  Tarioua  elegant  and  plain  styles  of  Unding 
described  abore.  -. 
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PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

Trb  Pilgrim^s  Progress  from  this  world  to  that 
which  is  to  comb :  delitbred  undbr  thx  simili- 
TUDE or  A  Dream,  —  bt  John  Bunt  an.  Also, 
containing  original  notes,  and  a  life  of  the 
Author,  bt  the  Ret.  Thomas  Scott,  Chaplain 
TO  THE  Lock  Hospital. 

Bunyan  says  of  this  work,  that  when  formed  into 
a  book,  and  shown  to  his  friends, 

*'  Some  said,  John,  priot  it ;  others  said,  Not  so ; 
Some  said,  It  might  do  good ;  others  said,  No." 

The  public  will  not  hesitate  in  defermininp^  which 
;  opinion  was  the  result  of  the  deeper  penetration ;  but 
will  wonder  that  a  long  apoloey  for  such  a  publica- 
tion should  have  been  deemednecessary,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  perhaps  this  woric  has  had  a  more  unirer- 
sal  and  lasting  sale  than  any  other  in  the  English 
language,  save  that  of  the  Bible. 

The  work  is  complete  in  1  vol.  ISmo.,  embellished 
with  fine  en^vings,  and  is  done  up  in  plain  and  rich 
bindings,  suited  to  the  tastes  and  means  of  all  classes. 
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MILTON  AND  YOUNG. 

Containing  Paradise  Lost,  in  twelve  parts,  bt 
John  Milton  ; — and  Night  Thoughts  on  Life, 
Death  and  Immortality  ;  to  which  is  added. 
The  Force  of  Religion,  bt  Edward  Young, 
D.  D. 

This  volume  is  printed  in  very  neat  style,  with  | 
line  around  the  page,  and  contains  a  fine  portrait  of  | 
Milton ;  and  is  bound  in  the  Tsrieties  spokoi  of  abore  ^ 
in  connection  with  Cowper's  Poems. 
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